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I. Ill, V. VI, VII. X. XI. XIII. XIV. XV. XIX. XX. XXII. 
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work upon tile country as a whole. Individual writers had 
selected and had, in some cases, adorned different branches of the 
subject with productions of a strictly circumscribed character. 
But even in their compositions I was habitually confronted by the 
refusal to describe this or that locality, or to discuss this or that 
question, on the ground that it had been so exhaustively done by 
earlier writers — a reluctance which, as I pushed my studies e\.er 
further and further back, and either never found the mastequt'ce 
in question (because it had never existed), or found it already 
rendered quiti* obsolete by the arclueological discoveries or the 
political events of a later time, 1 ended by ascribing as frequently 
to indolence as to an honourable respect for the labours of pre- 
decessors. So scattered, indeed, did all ct»rrect information about 
the country provt‘ to be, that a travellm*, meditating the proper 
literary equipment for at all an extensive journey in Persia, would 
almost requirt* a separate baggage-animal to carry the library of 
indispensabh* tomes. In proportion, therefore, as J advanced, so 
did the horizon of my task expand before me, until I realised that 
there was genuine and imperative need for a compeniJious work^ 
dealing with t*very aspect of public life in Persia, with 'its in» 
habitants, ]U’uvinces, cities, lines of communication, antiquities, 
government, institutions, resources, trade, finance, policy, and 
present and future development — in a word, with all that has made 
or continues to make it a nation. 

Having aciepted this responsibility, I have endeavoured to 
atone for a lack of personal fitness, which I shall be the first to 
acknowledge, as w'ell as for the blanks left in my own travels, by 
such diligence of study or of inquiry as the reading of books, or 
the reference to competent authorities, has i^ermitted. Of the 
works, between 200 and 300 in number, which have been written 
in European languages on Persia during the last five centuries, I 
have either read or have referred to nearly every one myself ; and 
I can truthfully say that, among the many hundred references in 
these volumes, there is hardly one that is not an honest reference, 
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gj^condliancl from any other work. To such of my readers as may 
smile at this exertion, T would reply in the words of Voltaire^ 
‘ Keineiiiber what books I have read, in order to save you the 
trouble of reading them, and be thankful and to such as express 
surprise 1 would rejoin that without such applicjition neither could 
I have ascertained what other travellers or writers have said or 
tlone, or, still more, have lefY unsaid or undt)ne ; nor should I have 
had it in my poAver to fill so many of the uneonsidered Utcumti of 
histors , which the ordinary historian, l)ent upon big effects, is apt 
to pass over; nor would my picture have presented tlie unity of 
design with wliich I aspired to inve.st it. 

For although the primary object of this work may be ilescribed 
as political, there wdll yet ho found a good deol of History in its 
pages ; whether I narrate the earlier records of important provinci*s, 
tribes, anil cities, or whether 1 endeavour to trace tJie stejjs by 
wliich Persia lias passed, and is still passing, from barbarism to 
civilisation, as she exchanges the slow beat of the Oriental xiendii- 
lum for the wliirr and crash of Western wheels ; or wliother 1 pick 
,iip the fluting threads which, when woven into a single strand, 
♦will exhibit a connection between Europe, and especially between 
(treat Eritain, and Persia, extending over thn*e centuries, and 
equally emphatic in the departrmuits of international intercoursi* 
and of trade. 

Similarly, in the domain of Archaeology I have not forgotten 
that, while I’ersia is primarily tlic battle-ground of diplomatists 
and tlie market of tradesmen, it also contains antiquarian remains 
in great number that have employed the pens, and still engage 
the intellects, of famous scholars. Their labours have equipped 
me for a task upon which 1 have not perfunctorily entercil, and in 
which the enthusiasm of the student may meet with a serviceable 
ally in the testimony of the eye-witness. To the professor, there- 
fore, as well as to the |K)litician and the student, I make my 
ap|jeal. 

To the question of Topography 1 have devoted an attention 
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are few places of importance in Persia which are not thither de- 
scribed or referred to in these volumes, whose index may to some 
extent answer the purpose of a condensed Gazetteer. Finally, I 
hope that the Map, which has cost me a year’s anxious labour and 
supervision, may be regarded as a decisive advance upon any 
previous publication. Its original execution by the skilful hand ^ 
of Mr. W. J. Turner, and its appearance herc, I owe to the liberal- 
minded generosity of the Royal Geographical Society, who under- 
took and placed in my hands the responsibility for its production. 
For notes as to the authorities from which it has been compiled, 
and the principles which have been observed in its construction, I 
will refer to the memorandum which [ wrote to accompany its first 
appearance in the Proceedings of the Society for I'^ebniaiy 1892. 
Here I will only say that there is barely a name on its surface the 
identification and the spelling of which I have not personally 
supervised. It doubtless contains many errors ; but these, I would 
fain hope, are the result, not of carelessness, but of data as yet in 
many parts imperfect. The smaller maps have been specially 
drawn for this work, under my instructions, by Mr# Sharbau, 
Cartographer to the Royal (i!eogi*aphical Society, whose elegant 
and accurate workmanship none can fail to admire. 

If, in the handling of these, or, still more, of the political and 
general branches of my subject, about which I shall have some- 
thing to say in an introductory chapter, my readers, comparing this 
book with similar ones on Westx?rn countries, find conspicuous 
defects of treatment or information, n\ay I beg of them to re- 
member that in the East there are no official sources of knowledge 
accessible to the public, no blue books, no statistics scientifically 
compiled, no census, no newspapers, no periodicals — none of that , 
magnificent paraphernalia of which it is still doubtful whether it 
adds to the sum of human happiness or is the parent of intellectual 
confusion. Figures and facts — which are, in their very essence, an 
insult to the Oriental imagination — are only arrived at in Persia 
after long and patient inquiry and by careful collation of the 
results of a great number of independent investigations ; and 1 
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can truly say that single lines in this book have sometimes cost me . 
hours of work and pages of correspondence. 

Among the special features which I have incorporated, the 
following in<iy be mentioned. At the end of such chapters as 
relate to a particular province or }mrt of the country, I have com- 
piled a list of the principal routes in the neighbourhood that have 
been followed and described by previous writers. In a country 
without railways or a Bradshaw, a new comer, if he diverge from 
the beaten track, is likely to be quite unconscious whether his 
rout© has been traversed before, or whether he is upon virgin | 
ground. If the former, I present him with the means of compari- 
son ; if the latter, I acquaint him with the responsibilities of dis- 
covery. I had originally hoped to append to my second volume a 
bibliography of Persian Geography and Travel ; but to such 
dimensions has my list of titles swollen that I must reserve it for 
a separate publication. Instead T have affixed to the discussion of 
each locality or subject as complete a catalogue as my reading 
has furnished, of the works relating thereto in European tongues. 
Many tables, pedigrees, and catalogues that have never previously 
been published are also included in the text. 

For the political opinions expressed therein I desire to claim 
the sole responsibility. They have not been derived from, and are 
very likely not shared in their entirety by, the British Legation at 
Teheran. Still less have they been boi’rowed from any of the 
friends whose services I shall presently acknowledge. If they are 
ever found to be unpalatable to the admirers of IVrsia, they have 
certainly not been arrived at in any spirit of unfriendliness to that 
nation whose best interests I desire to serve, nor are they uttered 
without a profound conviction in every instance that they are true. 
The proportion of the whole truth that ought to be told in the 
domain of statecraft is a question open to dispute. But at least 
let me side with those who abhor the diplomatic lie. Finally, let 
me add that the whole of these two volumes, with the exception of 
the chapter on Persepolis, was already in print when I became 
officially connected with the India Office; and that the views 
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expressed are therefore, in every case, those of a private individual 
only, and have been formed in entire independence of official 
authority or inspiration. 

As regards orthography, I have endeavoured to strike a mean 
between popular usage and academic precision, preferring to incur 
the charge of looseness to that of pedantry. The transliteration 
of Persian or Arabic names into a language which is deficient in 
the symbols that represent some of their sounds is intrinsically 
difficult, and is complicated in this case by the Indian pronuncia- 
tion of Persian names, with which Englishmen are more apt to be 
familiar, but which is not that encountered in Persia itself. In 
many cases 1 have bowed to convention, which after a time consti- 
tutes a law, spelling Bushire rather than Abu Shelir, and Meshed 
rather than Mashhad. Elsewhere I have endeavoured to combine 
approximate accuracy witli as faithful a reproduction as possible 
of the sound of the native pronunciation. If I have sometimes 
been betrayed into inconsistencies, they are such as it is almost 
impossible to escape. 

Should these volumes in any degree correspond t0 the fond 
ideal of the writer, it will only be because of the lavish assistanc^i 
of which I liave been the fortunate recipient. Neither niy journey 
nor my studies would have availed for this object had they not 
l>een reinforced by the ready co-operatioii of every authority upon 
the subject to whom I have appealed, and more especially by a 
flood of information, extending to the very date of issue, which 
has reached me from correspondents in Persia itself. Neither 
could I have published these pages with any real confidence in 
their accuracy they not, in the order of their composition, been 
despatched to Teheran for revision by more competent hands than 
my own, as well as been submitted, in many cases, to Uie judgment 
of equally eminent authorities at home. 

Of these coadjutors the first, alike in authority, and in the 
extent of his assistance, has been Genefal A. Houtum-Schindler, 
a gentleman who, after filling many important posts in the Persian 
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in Teheran. To the advantage of long residence in the country 
he adds the erudition of a scholar and the zeal of a pioneer. He 
has personally revised nearly every page of these volumes, besides 
supplying me with much of my original information ; and I tremble 
to think how many en-ors they might have contained but for his 
generous and never-failing co-operation. Few men so excellently 
qualified to write a first-rate book themselves would have lent such 
unselfish exertion to improve the quality of another man’s work. 
Among others who have helped me in Persia itaelf I must mention 
the names of Mr. J. R, Preece, now British Consul at Isfahan ; 
Mr. J. J. Fahie, Assistant Superintendent of the Indo-Kiiropean 
’lelegrapli at Shiraz ; my various hosts (jf 1889-90, and otli(*rs to 
whom my gratitude is not the less prolbund that they pi’efer the 
omission of their names from this acknowledgment. In England, 
Sir F. Goldsmid has graciously given the benefit of his revision to 
the chapters relating to Seistan and the South-East Provinces, upon 
which he is our chief authority, besides helping mein other matters. 
Colonel Sir E. C. R()s.s, recently British Resident at Ihishire, has 
lent a similarly generous testamur to the. chapters dealing witJi 
South Persia and the Gulf; and (’olonel Stewart, our capaVde 
t/onsul-General at Tabriz, to' the majority of the chapters relating 
to the North of the country. Mr. Cecil Smith, of the iiritish 
Museum, has kindly read the accounts of Pasargada? and ]\irsepoli8, 
which places he has himself visited. Finally, I have profited, in 
more respects than I can name, by the scholarly and exi>erieiiccH.l 
counsel of Sir Alfred Lyall. 

The photographs that adorn the text W(U*e either tuken by 
myself or by Persian students of the Royal College at Teheran, or 
hy personal friends, among whom I may mention Major SaNvyer 
and Mr. Herbert Weld-Blnndell. A few engravings have been 
reproduced by the courteous permission of the Librairie Haclu^tte 
of Paris. 

So wide a scheme, I am >veH aware, cannot have been earned 
out, even under the favourable conditions aliove described, with- 
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compliment that a reader who detects any such can pay me, will 
be to amend a future edition, if ever called for, by an assistance 
•for which I shall be truly thankful. I have already alluded to a 
supplementary volume. This I hope to bring out in the course of 
the present year. It will contain a Bibliography of Persian History, 
Geography, and Travel, Chronological and Topographical Tables, ^ 
copies of Treaties and Conventions, lists of Dynasties, tables of 
Weights, Measures, and Coinage, and a good deal of additional or 
statistical information which I have collected while preparing these 
pages. It will be a work appealing to the student rather than to 
the general reader ; but I hope that some of the latter class also 
wilt do me the favour of adding it to their libraries. 

^ In conclusion I cannot desire a better fortune for this my 
second and more ambitious work, than a repetition of the indul- 
gent acclaim that was accorded, more than two years ago, to the 
humbler credentials of my first. 


GEORGE N. CUR550N. 
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raE PEESIAN QUESTION 


CHAFl’ER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The things to be scon and observed arc the courts of princes, ospoctally when 
they give audience to arabassa<lors ; the courts of justice, while they sit and hear 
causes ; and so of consistories ecclesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, with 
the monuments which are therein extant ; tho walls and fortifleations of cities 
and towns; and so the havens and harbours, antiquities and ruins, libraries, col- 
leges, disputiitions and lectures, where any arc ; shipping and navies; houses and 
gardens of state and pleasure near great cities ; nriuouries, arsenals, magazines, 
exchanges, biflses, warehouses, exorcises of horsemanship, fencing, training of 
solders, and the like ; comedies such whereunto the better sort of persons do 
resort;’ treasuries of jewels and r(«hes; cabinets and rarities; and, to conclude, 
whatsoever is memorable.— -Dacon, Kssny xviii. on ‘Travel.’ 

In this introductory chapter, before proceeding to my narrative, I 
Threefold ^ niake clear to my readers the threefold object 

object of which I have in view. Perhaps I shall bt^st explain to 
this work primary aim of this work if I quote the opening 

words of my first letter from Persia to the ‘ Times : ’ — 

The visit of the Shah of Persia to England in ^$89 and the official 
and public reception accorded to him throughout the country have re- 
* awakened that interest in Persia and the Persian question which the 
remoteness of his dominions and the increasing indifference of the 
English public to interests lying outside their immediate ken had 
allowed in recent years to languish. The attentions paid to the dis- 
tinguished visitor by all ranks, from the Sovereign downwaids, and 
the efforts made to impress him both with the resottVoes and with the 
friendly consideration of Great Britain, were evidences tliat the Shah 
vas resided as much more than an interesting Oriental potentate 
afBicted with a taste for foreign travel, and deserving to be mn after 
VOL* r. % 
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and cheered as the latest social lion. The public was dimly aWare tbat 
motives of higher policy were at work, and that the monarch who was 
brought in state up the Thames, and feted at the Guildhall, and con- 
ducted on a business-like progress through the principal manufacturing 
centres of the kingdom, was both an ally of the British nation and an 
important factor in the determination of our policy in the East. Even 
those who knew or cared little for Imperial politics were conscious that 
Persia is a country providing an extensive and profitable market for 
English and Anglo-Indian trade, and that on the most mercenary 
grounds, if on no other, a good understanding with its ruler is in the 
highest degree desirable. At the same time, in spite of the general 
recognition of the uncommon significance of the visit and of the 
practical expediency of a. hearty welcome, there were not wanting 
symptoms both in the press and in the House of Commons that there 
were many who misunderstood, or could not read, the sighs of the 
times ; and it was more than hinted that there was something ridicu- 
lous in making such a lively fuss about a monarch who prolmbly de- 
spised these tokens of interested attachment, and frmn whom nothing 
could be expected in return. The true bearing in its many and 
momentous i^mitications of the Persian question was but imperfectly 
grasped ; and what is in reality a problem of the most abstruse states- 
manship was discussed as though it were a casual obligation to be 
decently discharged and then conveniently forgotten. 

It is in the belief that such an impression exists, and with the Con- 
viction that it both is mistaken and may be disastrous, that I propose 
to describe, from the evidence of my own eyes in Persia 
of the ^ itself, the character and dimensions of the Pefsian problem, 
qwsUoji indicate to English readers what is their stake in that 

distant country ; why they are compelled to regA*d its policy 
and development with such acute concern ; what is the meaning and 
what may be the results of a Persian alliance ; and why it is so im 
possible to treat either the ruler cv his people with polite indifference. 
There are many questions whidiflHn the course of luy narrative will, I 
hope, come under examination. Such will be the present policy of the 
Shah’s Government, the character, quality, virtues, or vices of^'the 
Persian Administration, the likelihood of reforms resulting from the 
European to)&jr . of the sovereign, the question of the succession to the 
throne, the stlefigth and possible utility of the army, the opening for 
railroad enterprise in Persia, the political sympathies of the people, the 
relative degrees of influence possessed by Russia and Great Britain, 
the designs and ambitions ol^ the two Powers, the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the Ehorasan question, and the alleged danger to British 
commercial competition in the different provinces of the Shali's 
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lfi75, soon after tbe Shah’s first visit to Europe, left on record this 
opinion : — 

‘ I do hot think our reception of the Shah has produced at all a 
good impression. The Persians know that we are anxious about the 
Russians, and they look on it as a purely political matter ; and, while 
the enthusiastic reception their Shah met with in London adds much 
to his importance in their eyes, it has not in any way improved our 
position. The idea, I think, is that wo are very anxious for Persia to 
be on our side when the struggle with Russia comes, and that we will 
pay extravagantly for her assistance. This I cannot help regarding as 
a great pity.’ 

I shall endeavour to ascertain whethef such an impression still 
exists among the subjects of the Shah, or how far their training in the 
rudiments of politics has progressed in the last sixteen years. In fine, 
Persia, from an Englishman’s point of view, and from the point of view 
more particularly of an English politician, will be the subject of my 
communications. Long residents in the country usually undertake, 
and are incomparably better qualified for, the task of describing local 
customs and manners, of which a traveller can form but a hasty and 
imperfect judgment. But a political problem may fairly be consighod 
to interested hands, and can be so committed with the greater safety 
if an honest endeavour is made, as will be in this case, to regard it, 
not from any narrow or selfish, but from an Imperial standpoint, and 
ip* its due relation to the broader question of Asiatic politic.s os a 
whole, of which it constitute'* no unimportant part. 

tin the above paragraphs is indicated with sufficient precision 
the politicaf'aspedt of this work. 1 need not conceal the fact that 
itB relation 1^ iu the elucidation of that aspect that personally L 
Miflm most concerned, and that I would sooner be the 

Empire author of a political treatise that commended itself to the 
well-informed than of a book of travel that canght the ephemeral 
taste of the public. Nor do I make this admission merely because 
success if attained in the one department may have some perraa- 
Q^kce, while in the opposite case it can scarcely be other than 
fugitive, but because, in the contemplation of the kingdoms and 
principalities of .Central Asia, no question, to my mind, is com- 
paraWle in importance with the part which they are likely to play or 
are capable of playing in the future destinies of the Eastw' Turkestan, 
Afghanistan, Transcaspia, Persia — ^to many these names breathe 
only a sense of utter remoteness or a memory of strange vicissi- 
tudes and of moribund romance. To me, I confess, they are the 
mecea./in. 
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for the dominion of the world. The future of Great Britain, 
according to this view, will be decided, not in Europe, not even 
upon the seas and oceans which are swept by her flag, or in the 
Greater Britain that has been called into existence by her offspring, 
but in the continent whence our emigrant stock fii*st came, and 
to which as conquerors their descendants have returned. Without 
India the British Empire could not exist. The possession of 
India is the inalienable badge of sovereignty in the eastern 
hemisphere. Since India was known its masters have been lords 
of half the world. The impulse that drew an Alexander, a Timur, 
and a Baber eastwards to the Indus was the same that in the 
sixteenth century gave the Portuguese that brief lease of sovereignty 
whose outworn shibboleths they have ever since continued to 
mumble ; that early in the last century made a Shah of Persia for 
ten years the arbiter of the East ; that all but gave to France the 
empire which stouter hearts and a more propitious star have con- 
ferred upon our own people ; that to this day stirs the ambition 
and quickens tbe pulses of tlie Colossus of the North. In the in- 
creasing importance with which domestic politics are invested in 
our own public life and iu the prevailing tendency to turn west- 
wards, and to seek both for the examples and the arena of^statesman- 
ship amid younger peoples and a white-skinned race, room may yqt 
be found for one whose fancy is haunted by ‘ the ancient of days j ’ 
who reminds his countrymen that, while no longer the arbiters of 
■the West, they remain the trustees for the East, and are the rulers 
of the second largest dark-skinned population in the world ; and 
who argues that no safeguard should be omitted by which may be 
secured in perpetuity that which is the noblest achievement of the 
science of civil rule that mankind has yet bequeathed to man. 

Whilst, however, the connection of Persia with the larger 
problems of Asiatic politics is the first object which I have had 
History view, a second, scarcely less important, has ever 
and before me, and has gradually swollen in scope and 
Geography until of itself I would fain believe that it 

might justify these volumes. This is a desire to depict Persia as 
she now is, apart from her foreign relations ; to give a succinct 
account of her provinces and peoples, her institutions and features, 
her sights and cities, her palaces, temples, and ruins; to trace her 
entry, in the present century, and particularly during the last 
half-century (a period nearly coterminous with the reign of the 
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p#esent king), into the diplomatic comity of nations, and her efforts 
to accommodate herself to the ill-fitting clothes of a civilisation 
that sits but clumsily upon her: so that any man, anxious to 
ascertain in any respect what is the Persia of Nasr-ed-Diu Shah, 
how to reach it, whither to go when he gets there, what to ask for 
and to see, what has been done or explored or said by others before 
► him, what there remains for him to do, may discover that which he 
seeks in these pages, finding therein, not merely an account of the 
statiLS quo — the fleeting record of a moment —but, pieced together, 

‘ fragment by fragment, the processes and means by which that 
state has been produced, and by a knowledge of which alone will 
he. be able either to comprehend the resultant issue or to frame a 
forecast as to the future. In a word, I shall endeavour to do here 
for Persia what far abler writers have done for most other coun- 
tries of equal importance, but what for two hundred years no single 
English writer has essayed to do for Iran, viz. to present a full- 
length and life-size portrait of that kingdom. 

Finally, I shall add whatever of variety or incident niay bo 
^ ^ possible to a text that might otherwise prove somewhat 

solid of substance, by describing the wayfan^Fs life in 
the Eastland the ever-fresh, if seldom momentous, incidents of 
tiavel. 

*It ought not to be difficult to inten^st Englishmen in the Persian 
Interest of They have the same lineage as ourselves. Three 

Persian thousand years ago their forefathers left the uplands of 
nationahty mysterious Aryan home from which our ancestral 

stock had already gone forth, and the locality of which is still 

* In the minds of n great many English folk I four tlinb Persia awakens few 
other images than a recollection of the tales of Herodotus, the verses of Moore, 
and the diamonds of the Shah. On the whole, Herodotus more often wrote history 
than story; while the quality of the Shah’s jewels is unimpeachable. But 1 
regret to say that a heavy weight of responsibility lies at the door of Moore, whose 
»d|p8crlptions of Persia are about as much like the original os the Alhambra of 
Leicester Square is like the exquisite palace of Boabdil. The roses of Bende* 
meer’s stream are equally illusory with the nightingales; ^KUhma’s amber vines * 
are in comical contrast with the treeless sterility of the real Kishrn ; and when 
Luttcell wrote— , j Moore, your lays are sung 

(Can it be true, you lucky man 7) 

* By moonlight in the Persian tongue 

Along the streets of Ispahan/ 

he n^t have been confiding in the ignorance, as well as humouring the egoism 
of the poet. 
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a frequent, if also the most futile, battlefield of science.* Th^ 
were the first of the Indo-European family to embrace a purely 
monotheistic faith. Amongst them, appeared Zarathustra, or 
Zoroaster, the second in date of the great religious teachers of the 
East, if, indeed, he ever appeared at all.® Thence sprang the 
ennobling creed of Ormuzd and Ahriman. Then the A vesta took 
shape, and there was kindled the fire that, all but extinguished 
on its parent altars, still lights a subdued but steadfast flame in 
the rich and comfortable exile of Bombay. \/ 

As we descend the stately flight of Persian history we en- 
counter many a name familiar to us from childhood. Dismissing 
Dramfl. of legendary as appertaining to a region of myth more 
PerBian nebulous in the case of Iran than of almost any 
history country, we are confronted with the illustrious figures of 
6yrus, Darius, and Xerxes, whose handwriting still echoes their 
fame from the halls where they ruled and feasted. A succession 
of meteoric phenomena, the wonder or the scourge of humanity, 
an Alexander, a Jenghiz Khan, a Timur, a Nadir Shah, pass, at 
difibrent epochs, in a trail of fire and blood across the scene. 
The direst day of the later Roman Commonwealth was when the 
legiond of Crassus were strewn on the plain of Carrhse. ^Iwice did 
a Roman Caesar surrender to a Persian or semi- Persian conqueror ; 
when the Emperor Valerian bowed his neck beneath the lieel of 
Shapur I. ; and when the Emperor Romanus Diogenes fell a 
prisoner to the. Seljuk Alp Arslan, the Great Lion. The death 
in battle of a third, the renowned Julian, was a triumph more 
precious than a battlefield to the second Shapur. Twice also, in 
the days of the famous Chosroes, or Nuslihwaii, and again under 
his grandson, the second Choswes or Parviz, the borders of Iran 
were extended to the Mediterranean, and the terror of her 

' I am aware that it is now asserted that the Aryans never came from Asia at 
all. But, for the present, I liesitate to adopt either the ^firmatian theory (Dr. 
Hohxtkdett PrekistoHo Anti^uUiet oftkdJtryan PfopUs, translated by F. B. Jevons, 
1890 ; and Canon I. Taylor, Th^ Origin 0 J the Argant, 1890)4>r the Scandinavian 
theory (Herr Pent a, Pie fferhun^t Ser Arier, 1886), tor feas of .being presently 
invited to surrender them for a third and, as yet, nnipadbvered alternative. In 
the meantime, therefore, I prefer the old Asian hypothesis, to ^ich Professor J. 
Schmidt has gallantly rajlierl in an essay published ?n 1090 in t£e Traneaotionepf 
the JR^gal Academy of Berlin. ^ 

^ Again a necessary qaalification, seeing that so leOftied On authority as Pro* 
fessor.Darmesteter has found in the personality of' Zoroaster nothing i^ore sub- 
stantial than * a product of the ubiquitous storm-myth.* 
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annjj to the walla of Byaautium. Then fell the sword of Omar 
and the devouring flame of the Koran. In the ensuing ages 
great names — Avicenna ( Abu^n-Sena), Firdusi, Omar-el-Khayam, 
Sadi, and Hafiz — adorned her liter^y annals, and have left her a 
legacy of iin perishable renown. Finally a native dynasty and a 
naturalised religion appeared ; and the name of Shah Abbas the 
•(Ireat is to this hour associated with anything that is durable or 
grandiose during the last three centuries of Persian history. A 
record of inferior names, of internecine conflict and international 
struggle, in the courae of which Russia and England enter upon 
the scene, brings us down to the present time, when a dominion, 
greatly contracted, but withal much consolidated, acknowledges a 
Turkish dynasty, and parades before the world the now familiar 
iigure of Nasr-ed-Din Shah. If Persia had no other claim to 
respect, at least a continuous national history for 2,500 years is a 
distinction which few countries can exhibit. 

There is, further, in the special connection of Persia with this 
nation at different epochs, and more especially during the present 
Anglo century, a claim upon Englishmen’s attention which no 

Teraian student of his couiitry’s history should be willing to 
connectiou long ago as the reign of Edward. I. an 

accredited plenipotentiary was deputed from Great Britain to the 
court of the Mongol sovereign Arghun, in whose dominions Persia 
was included. Nearly three centuries later an envoy bore letters 
from Queen Elizabeth to the second Sefavi monarch. An ambas- 
sador from Charles I, reached I’ersia only to die. In the sixteenth 
and again in the seventeenth centuries gallant attempts were made 
by British agents to establish a trade with Persia by the north of 
Europe and the Caspian. Between the two periods the growing 
maritime ascendency of Great^ Britain had opened to her fifst a 
share, and presently the control, of the commerce of the Persian 
Gulf. Finally, with the 4awn of the present century, emerged a 
policy of close Anglo-Persian relationship, which, though twice 
suspended by 'diplomatic rupture, and once by war, has remained 
in existence ever sincej w:hich has given birth to a few deservedly 
great reputatiqpsf apS which, though it has been signalised by 
many follies *aiid by. some shame, by spasms of prodigal concern 
succeeded by intervals pf unreasoning apathy, has yet bound the 
two nations ip ‘a closer bond of political interest than unites this 
countn’' with any other independent sovereignty in Asia# 
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The memorials of many of these ages, the handiwork of some 
of these men, will come under notice in the narrative to which I 
Fourfold presently turn. My journey was divided into four 

division of portions, each of which will be foun^ to possess a historic 
journey interest or a political importance, as well as physical 

idiosyncrasies, of its own. They will deal respectively with the 
north-east, the central, and the south-west provinces of Persia, and ’ 
wi^ih the maritime highway on the south, the thread upon which 
will be strung whatever of information 1 have been able to collect, 
either with regard to the regions actually traversed or to those 
bordering thereupon, being supplied by the description of my own 
travels, which consisted of (1) a ride of 850 miles through the 
frof^tier province of Khorasan and thence to the capital, Teheran ; 
!>(2) the more familiar journey of 800 miles, also on horseback, 
from Teheran to Bushire ; (3j the ascent of the Shat-el-Arab and 
the Karun River ; and (4) the navigation of the Persian Gulf. 

In the first case I shall conduct my readers to the last remain- 
-iog possession of the once mighty principality of Khorasan — a 
dominion that embraced Merv, extended to Khiva, in- 
eluded Herat and Kandahar, and was laved by the Oxus. 
Though shorn of its high estate, this province, fortifieej^ by savage 
mountains and inaccessible ravines, interspersed with plains th^t 
sustain the relics of famous capitals, and possessing one city at 
least of world-wide renown, will be found to present many pro- 
blems of undiminished and imperial interest. For hundreds of years 
it has been the battle-ground of races and the prey of a rapine less 
merciful than sustained war. More persons have probably died a 
violent death in Khorasan than in any other territory of equal 
siae in Asia. There, moreover,* at this moment, on the north and 
east, the eagles are again gathered together, and in the barracks 
of IVanscaspia and the council-tents of Turkestan is being de- 
bated the destiny of Meshed. 

While ti’eating of this portion of my jpumey it will be .both 
natural and necessary to the scope of* these volumes that I shohld 
Con information about the adjacent provinces 

ti^ona or districts ; information the bulk of which was derived 
provinoee inquiries made by myself while in the neighbour- 

hood, and the whole of which has been supervised by the most 
competent authorities. This will apply to the Pa^gK>-Afgliaa 
border and Seistan question on the east, where a politucal crisis ia 
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always possible and sometimes acute, and where the Indian Fron- 
tier question emerges as a formidable factor in the situation ; to 
the maritime provinces of Persia on the Caspian, where such an 
amazing difference natural conditions exists that they might be 
mistaken for the antipodes, instead of a physical continuation, of 
Persian soil; and to the north-western and western provinces, 
•containing great cities, an alien and divided ]x>pulation, and inde- 
structible remains of anti(]|nity. Similarly, when I come to t^e 
southern parts of the country, information will be forthcoming 
about those more distant and little known provinces in the south- 
etujt and south-west, which have held out the longest against the 
centralising tendencies of the age, and which still, in some sort, 
exhibit an image of the nomad turbulence that was once a uniform 
characteristic of Iranian society. ' t- 

Resuming my journey at Teheran the opportunity will await us 
of seeing something of a court whose splendour is said to have 
i Central formerly rivalled that of the Great Mogul, of a Govern- 
provinces mejit which 18 still, with tho exception of China, , 
most oriental in the East, and of a city which unites the unswerving 
characteristics of an Asiatic capital with the borrowed trappings , 
of Europe.^ Thence tho high road — only ninety miles of which is 
a^read in any known sense of the word — will h'ad ua across the 
successive partitions of tlio great plateau, possessing a mean 
elevation of 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea, that occupies the 
heart of Persia ; and whose manifold mountain ridges intervene, 
like the teeth of a saw, between the northern and southern seas. 
In thb plains of greater or less extent lying at their base we shall 
find, in the shape of large but rained cities, the visible records of 
faded magnificence, of unabashed misrule, and of internal decay. 
Kum, from behind its curtain of fanaticism and mystery, will 
reveal the glitter of the golden domes that overhang the resting- 
place of saints and the sepulchre of kings. Isfahan, with its 
wreck of fallen palaces, its acres of wasted pleasaunce, its storeyed 
bridges that once rang beneath the tread of a population numbered 
at 650,000, will tell a tale ^ of deeper pathos, although in its shrill 
and jostling marts we may still observe evidence of mercantile 
activity and a prospering international trade. Shiraz, which once 
i*e-echoed the blithe anacreontics of Hafiz, and the more demure 
philosophy^, Sadi, preserves and cherishes the poets’ graves; 
but its merry gardens," its dancing fountains, and its butterfly 
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-existence have gone the way of the singers who sang their praises, 
and are now only a shadow and a lament. In this neighbourhood, 
and in eloquent juxtaposition to these piles of modern ruin, occur 
at intervals the relics of a grander imagination and a more ancient 
past. Here on the plain still stands the white marble mausoleum 
that, in all probability, once held the gold coffin and the corpse of 
■Cyrus. At no great distance the rifled sepulchre of Darius gapes^ 
from its chiselled hollow in the scarp of a vertical cliff. Opposite 
the princely platform of Persepolis lifts its dwindling columns, 
and amid piles of displays the sculptured handiwork that 

graced the palace of Xerxes and the halls of Artaxerxes. 

I shall not be reproached if I linger awhile amid these 
renowned, and often commemorated, relics of the past. They 
^ show us that, just as mediaeval Persia was far removed 

ments of from modern 1 Persia in its pageantry and wealth, so 
aftttquity ancient Persia — the Persia of Herodotus and Xenophon — 
was immeasurably superior to mediaeval Persia in its attributes, 
and is even now more respectable in its ruin. Though in 
■dealing with these ancient and historic monuments I shall not 
recapitulate architectural or topographical details, which can be 
found better displayed in other and more technical wqj'ks, I shall 
yet avail- myself of the latest scientific knowledge and research, 
having no sympathy with those who rush through a country that 
has elicited the services of profound and famous writers, and who 
think the ignorant jottings of a tourist’s note-book good enough to 
supersede the labours of a long line of scholars and men of science. 
A historian of travel who possesses any self-respect will thankfully 
profit by their researches, in the spirit of the seventeenth century 
editor of Tavernier, who wrote that ‘ he was sufficiently imbued in 
his intellectuals with all due knowledge of sciences, languages, 
and geography, and precedent travellers’ maps and books, without 
all which common travellers cannot conceive so soon and so onierly, 
nor reap so much benefit for themselves or others.’ At the same 
time he will endeavour, by the exercise of personal observation 
and of honest criticism, to give an independent* account of what 
has passed before his own eyes. 

In the extreme south-west I sl^all invite attention to a paH of 
^ the country where nature has been lavish of gifts that man has . 
alternately blessed and despised; where navigable rivers How 
through plains once enriched with a superb vegetation, though 
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fcow ‘I'elapsed into stony wastes; and where great engineering 
[works, enduring memorials of a hydraulic ingenuity, and a public- 
spirited zeal, to which later centuries afford no parallel, 
weHtern' now raise their shattered piers amid a waste of untended 
proMucea waters and uncultivated lands. There great cities once 
adorned the river banks ; great imlaces reared their colonnades 
tfhd halls upon the summit of elevated mounds ; great kings, a 
Cyrus, a Darius, an Alexander, a Shapur, either swept past on the 
.stcuMuy tide of conquest, or paused to taste the splendid luxury of 
repose. Here 1 shall halt to notice the newly revived sparks of 
industry and trade, which the present generation should not pass 
witluuit fanning into a livelier flame. This romantic region abuts 
u])on one still more famous in the annals of the past. Its borders 
are washed by the broad estuary down which the Kuphrat(^s and 
'J'igris roll their commingled waters to the Gulf. Here we are in 
a land of equal honour in sacred legend and profane history. We 
iniiy sail past the traditional Garden of Eden to the mysterious 
siti» where, amid colossal mounds of pottery and brick, the 
alpliabet of Nebuchadnezzar speaks loudly from the ruins of 
>cu!ptured palaces, of terraced temples, and Babylonian towers, 
wliere Dani^ prophesied, where Israel wept, where Alexander 
pt*ri>ked. We are on the river threshold of Busrah, the Balsorah 
of Sinbad the 8ailor, that Arab Columbus of an i»ariier age. Wo 
may fringe the soaring arch of Ctesiphon and desciy on the 
horizon the minarets and palm trees of Baghdad. 

Finally, skirting in a vessel the southern and maritime borders 
s)f Pereia, I shall ask attention to a country and a sea little known 
at home, to waiTing Arab tribes and piratical professions, 
to seaports, now dead and deserted, whose fame once 
sounded through Europe ; to waters that have been 
ploughed by the rival argosies of Portugal, Holland, and Gn*at 
pritain. If I fim there tempted to unravel some few of the 
threads that have been woven into a web of history, intensely 
]3«*rsonal to our own country and race, I shall also be able to show 
that Great Britain sustains, in a less acquisitive and martial ago, 
the prestige which she gained at the dawn of her career of Asiatic 
conquest, and that the British name is still on these distant waters 
a synonyiii for order and freedom. 

I These will provide what 1 may call the pictorial aspects of my 
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of travel in the East, they may win a hearing even from the 
desultory reader. Nor shall I despair of arousing his concern 
when I turn from a past, however eventful, to a present, 
of however degenerate and sad. A country that possesses 
the East railways is vpm facto the possessor of a great charm. 
Here may still in many parts be found a people retaining the in- 
digenous customs and modes of Asiatic life, and as yet unawaken^ 
to the summons that is beating at their doors. Fifty years hence 
the outlying towns of Persia may have taken on some of the varnish 
of the capital, and have lost their peculiar individuality of com- 
bined dignity and decay. But for the present Persia is of the 
East, most Eastern ; and though the J^ersian nobleman may ride 
in a Russian brougham, the Persian merchant carry a French 
watch, and the Persian peasant wear a Manchester blouse, yet the 
heart of the nation is unregenerate, and is fanatically (and not 
always unfortunately) attached to the ancient order of things. 
We may still re-echo the words of the philosophic Chardin : — 

That it is not in Asia as in our Europe, where there are frequent 
changes more or less in the forms of things, as the habits, buildings, 
gardenings and the like. In the East they are constant in all things. 
The habits are at this day in the siime manner as in^the precedent 
ages ; so that one may reasonably believe that in that part of the^world 
* the exterior forms of things (as their manners and customs)* are the 
same now as they were 2,000 years since, except in such changes as 
may have been introduced by religion, which are nevertheless very 
inconsiderable. 

And hero let me endeavour in some sort to explain to others ^ 
what I am sometimes conscious of having only imperft‘ctly ex- 
it* abiding plained to myself, viz. the wonderful and incalculable 
charm fascination of the East. Mr. Stanley in one of his letters 
spoke of the mysteripus Soudan fever which drew Gordon and 
many another brave spirit to perish in the dim recesses of Africa, 
and which will require how many more human hecatombs before 
its appetite be appeased ? Just such another, though a less perilous 
contagion, is that which tempts the traveller into Asia, makes him 
regardless of the petty restraints of distance and time, animated 
only by a burning desire to go on. Perhaps it is that in the wide 
landscape, in the plains sti-etching without break to mountains, 
and the mountains succeeded by plains, in the routes that are * 
witli6ut roads, in the roads that are without banks or ditdbes, in 
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the uhhampered choice both of means of progression and of pace, 
there is a joyous revulsion from the sterile conventionality of life 
and locomotion at home. Something, too, must be set down to 
the gratified spirit of self-dependence, which legions of domestics 
have not availed to subdue, and to the love of adventure, which not 
even the nineteenth century can extinguish. Or is it that in the 
East, and amid scenes where life and its environment have not 
varied for thousands of years, where nomad Abrahams still wander 
with tbeir flocks and herds, where Rebecca still dips her water 
skin at the well, where savage forays perpetuate the homeless 
miseries of Job, western man casts off tlie slough of an artificial 
civilisation, and feels that he is mixing again with his ancestral 
stock, and breathing the atmospht^re that nurtured his kind ? 

Upon the vivid and never failing contrast between the picture 
and the furniture of existence in the East and West, as an element 
( ontraBfc attraction, it is needless to enlarge. The most casual 
tiio'paHt visitor to the true East is no stranger to its strange in- 
»uidWeht tensity. Countries which have no ports or quays, no 
railways or stations, no high-roads or streets (in our sense of the 
term), no inns^r hotels, no bedsb^ads or tables or chairs, but wh(*re 
u traveller insufficiently equi4>ped so long as ho is provided with 
a saddle and some soap, are severed by a sufficiently wide gap 
from our own to appeal to the most glutted thirst for novelty. Do 
we ever escape from the fascination of a turban, or the mystery of 
the shrouded apparitions that ptuis for women in the dusty alleys ? 
How new to us is a landscape where there are no hedgerows or 
.^♦timber, ift) meadows or fields; where in the brilliant atmosphere 
minute objects can be distinguished for many miles,' where the 
cities are not swathed in smoke, and the level roofs are not broken 
’ by shafts or chimneys. How mute and overpowering the silence 
that prevails over the lone expanse, so different from the innumer- 
able rural sounds that strike upon the ear at home. And how 
grateful a climate where fogs and vapours never strangle, but 
where the sun strikes with straight lance from the zenith. 

In no Oriental country that I have seen is the chasm of ex- 
terior divergence between Oriental and European scenery more 
abrupt than in Persia. It is difficult to bring home to English 

^ ' I have seen a small object, such as a single hut or building, for at least 

^wenty miles before reaching it ; and every traveller in Persia will confess to the 
ireqnent exasperation of hope thus baffled and delayed. 
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readers, whose ideas of nature are drawn exclusively from the 
West, the extremity of the contrast that meets the eye. Mountains 
Extreme 1*^ Europe are for the most part" blue or purple in 
in Per^la colour ; in Persia they are flame-red, or umber, or funereal 
drab. Fields in Europe, when not decked with the green of grass 
or crops, are crimson with upturned mould. In Persia they are 
only distinguishable from the brown desert by the dry beds of this 
irrigation ditches. A typical English village consists of detached 
and often picturesque cottages, half hidden amid venerable trees. 

A typical Persian village is a cluster of filthy mud huts, whose 
outline is a crude combination of the perpendicular and the liori- 
zontal, huddled within the protection of a decayed mud wall. 
Outside the Caspian provinces and a few mountain valleys tliere 
is not a forest, and barely a wood in Persia that is worthy of 
the namOj One may travel for days without seeing a blade of 
grass. Rivers do not roll between trim banks, nor do brooks 
babl^^^ over stones. Either you .are stopped by a foaming torrent, 
or, you barely moisten your horse's fetlocks in fording a pitiful 
, thread. 

For my own part — so normal and blunted after a while do these 
sensations become — I find a more abiding charm ii^^the contrast 
intriiiBio between the lives of the East and West, but 

oontrodic- in the elements and conditions of Oriental li& itsblf. It 
is a contrast* equally visible in the inanimate and in the 
human world. Extensive plains are suddenly terminated, almost 
without slope or undulation, by gaunt and forbidding peaks. A 
drear and colourless desolation in winter is succeeded by riotous, j, 
though ephemeral, verdure and a thousand tints of flowers in the 
spring. Even in the green and cultivated spots, the mopient we 
leave the charmed circle of water distribution the stark desert 
recommences, and the transition is as awful as from life to 
death. An entrancing warmth by day is expiated in the autumn 
and winter months by biting cold at night and in the hours imme- 
diately preceding sunrise. Nature seems to revel in striking the 
extreme chords upon her miraculous and inexhaustible gamut of 
sound. 

And how faithfully do the cities and people respond to the 
of suggestion that is always eloquent around them. Majestic 
We ruins that tell of a populous and mighty past rear their ' 
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hiirfcuted children grow up into robust men. Conversely, females 
beauty in early youth is followed by a premature decay and ugli- 
ness l^yond words. J ust as from a distance a town surrounded by 
its orchards looks a gem of beauty, but shrinks upon nearer ap- 
proach into a collection of clay hovels ; and just as in the exterior 
of these houses, consisting of blank and unsightly walls of mud,^ 
•there is no hint of the flower-beds and tanks, of the taste and 
comeliness that sometimes prevail within, so does the human ex- 
terior *teU a contradictory tale of its inmate. ISpImdide vwndax 
might be taken as the motto of Persian -charactef. The flnest 
domestic virtues co-exist with barbarity and supreme indifference 
to suffering. Elegance of deportment is compatible with a coarse- ^ 
ness amounting to bestiality. The same individual is at different 
moments haughty and cringing. A creditable acquaintance with 
the standards of civilisation does not prevent gross fanaticism and 
superstition. Accomplished manne^rs and a more than Parisian 
polish cover a truly superb faculty for lying and almost scientific 
imposture. ^The most scandalous corruption is combined with a 
scrupulous regard for specified precepts of the moral law. Religion 
is alternately stringent and lax, inspiring at one moment the bigf)t s 
rage, at thg next the agnostic’s indifference. Government is both 
patriarchal and Machiavellian — patriarchal in its simplicity of 
structare, Machiavellian in its finished ingenuity of wrong doing. 
Life is both magnificent and squalid; the people at once despicable 
and noble ,* the panorama at the same time an enchantment and a 
fraud. 

I before concluding to say a few words about the litera- 

ture to which the study of Persia has given birth, more especially 
Litetatniw literature of discovery and travel. Few countries so 
. of travel sparsely visited have been responsible for so ample a 
bibliography* The reason is obvious. To c?>ach new-comer the com- 
^parative rarity of his experience has been conceded as the e)ccush 
for a volnme. In the category of these productions are to be found 
works as painstaking and meritorious as ever paa<ied through the 
press. Nor is their value in any degree diminished, it is, on the 
contrary, enhanced by the fact that the list of which I speak in- 
cludes some of the most worthless rubbish that ever blundered intO' 
print. I shall hope shortly to publish in a supplementary volume 
as complete a bibliography of Persian history and travel as my own 
studies and existing sources of information have enabled me to 
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compile ; but I append here a table which I have drawn up, as* the 
result of personal reading, of the names of all such travellers, within 
my knowledge, as have, since the beginning of the tenth century, 
added to our geographical or historical acquaintance with Persia 
by themselves visiting and writing about the country, and whose 
compositions are, with few exceptions, accessible to the public. To 
the name of each traveller I affix the date, not of the publication* 
of his work — since that appears to me to be but an illusory guide 
— but of his own visit to Persia or residence in that country.. And 
when I add that the collection of these figures has involved refer- 
ence in every instance, with barely an exception, to the original 
work of the author, sometimes far from easy to procure, and that 
the cases are few in wdiich 1 have not myself perused the work in 
question, it will, I think, be conceded that such a catalogue, the 
first of the kind that has ever been compiled with reference to 
Persia, is the result of no mean labour. In the following tables I 
include no writer whose woik was not originally written, or has 
not subsequently been translated, in a European tongue : — 


000-1000 A.l). 

1000-1100 A.l) 

1100-1200 A.D. 

1200-1300 A.D. 

> All Abul llusan Mn- ^ 
Mudl, 013-6 i 

Abu Isliuk t>l Istakltri 

Na«lrl Kl) 0 .<ru, 1035- 
50 

Kdrisi, clre. 1160 
llabbl Benjamin of 
i Tudela, 1160-73 

YakUtjC-airo. 1180-1220 
Friar William do llu- 
bruqula, 1263 , o 
Nloolo, Maffeo, and 
[ Harco Polo, 1271-84 

I Abnlfeda, 1278-183L 


1300-1600 A.D. 

1600-1600 A.l). 

1600-1700 A.n. 

Marino Sanuto, 1300-6 

Friar Odorioua dl Pordcnono, 
Giro. 1826 

11}U Batutah, olro. 1330 

PMar B. Pogolotti, ciro. 1340 
Prior Jovonni di MarigiioU, 

' clrc. I860 

JDcti} Ray Oonsolcx di Clavijo, 
UO^l-6 

Abdur RmwIc, 1441-68 

Nioolo Conti, 1418-44 
Athanasius mkitin, 1470 
Josofn Borboro, 1474 

Ambioslo Contarinl, 1474-6 
Hleroniino di Sooto Btefano, 
1484^8 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Ludovico di Tarthcma (Ludo- 
vious Wertomannus), 1504 
Anonymous Morohaut, 1607-20 

1 (Moraniil Angiolello, 1610 
Antonio Tonrelro, 1628 
(labrlpl de Luetz, 1546-60 

Sidi Ali, 1666 

; Factors and captains of (British) 
Muscovy Trading Company, 
viz, : Anthony Jenklnson, 
Rtohard Chenie, Arthur Ed- 
wards, Laurence Chapman, 
Idoiicl I'lumtree, Christopher 
Burrough, 1662-80 

C^esare Frederioo, 1663 

V.de Blano, clro. 167u 

Vtoeentio d'Alessandri, 1671 
John Kewboi^. 1581-6 

Ri^h Fitoh, 1^3-6 

J. H. van Llnschoten, 1683-9 

C. Lambert, 1588 

Antonio di Qovea, 1688 

■■ - ■ . 

sir Anthony and Sir Robert 
Sherley, 1699-1627 
(1. Molnwaring, 1698-1600 

John Cartwright, Preacher, 1600 
*l)on Joan de Persia/ clro. 1600 
Sir John Mildenhall, 1600-6 

S. K. Zalonk6m4ny, 1608 

Pedro Teixeira, 1604 

P^ro Paul Simon, 1607 

Joseph Salbanoke, 1609 

Fray Qospar de San Benuurdino, 
1611 

John Crowther and Richard 
Steele, 1616-6 

Thomas Ooryate, 1616 

Pietro delta Valle, 1614-23 

Don Garolas de Sllray Ffgneroa, 
1618 ' • 'T 

OlleaMobbe, 1618-80 

MichoUm Uemm. 1683 

Sir Thomas Herbert, 0687-8 

Ptee Paetlhine de PzoTlin, 1688 
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1600-1700 A.X>. 

1700-1800 A.O. 

— W 

Ftre Gabriel d(i Chinon, 
1698-60 

J. B. Tavenilor, 1629-75 
Atlam Olearlus, 1637-8 

J. A. de Maudelslo, 
1688-40 

Meer Basting, 1645 

P 6 re Rlgourdi, 1650 
(Don Pedro Sebastlano 
Cubero, olrc. 1850 

Pf're Alexandre dc 
Ithodc.o, 1656-60 

P(>re Mannol Godiuho, 
1663 

Pere Angelo do la 
Uros*e, 166 4-78 

J, de Thdrenot, 1664-7 
, Sir J. Chardin, 1665-77 
; A. Daulier-Deslandea, 

I 1665 

H. de Joger, r//r. 1665 
John Strays, 1671-9 

F. Petia de la Croix, 
1074-0 

John Fryer. 1676-7 

P^re S. N. Sanaon, 1683 
Eng. von Keenipfer, 
1684-8 

Pifro Vlllot, 1680-90 
Giov. Franc. Genictli- 
Carcrl, 1694 

Pi?re de la Maze, 1098 

F. C. Schllllngcr, 1699 

' Capt. A. Hamilton, 
ciro. 1700-20 

J, P. de Toumesfort, 
1701 

Cornellua Le Brun, 
1703-4 

Pi-re Kruatnskl, 1705- 
25 

John Boll, of Aiitcr- 
1 mory, 1716-7 
, Basil Batatzea, 1716- 
! 80 

Dourry Bifondi, 1720 
i P< 6 rc Boelioud, 1722 

1 Capt. P. H. Bruco, 
1722-3 

! Pire Leandro dt S. 

; Coeilla, 1785-6 
: J. Otter, 1737-9 
, ‘ Two Engitah Oentlo- 
1 men,’ 1789 

Alsliil Kerim, 1741 

1 P 6 rc Bazin, 1741-7 

1 

Jonas Hanway, 1743-8 
P 6 ro Desvlgnea. 1744 
Dr. J. (>>ok, 1747 
Bartholomew ri(dstecL 
1750 

Llent. E. B. Ires, 1758 
Carsten Niebuhr, 
1761-6 

S. G. GmOlIn, 1771-2 
n. Kabltzt, 1773-4 

Abr. Parsons. 1775 

G. Forster, 1788-A 
Comte de Ferrl^rcs* 
SauvelxBuf, 1784-5 

P. S. Pallas, 1785 

W. Franklin, 1786-7 
SirH. JoneH(Brydges), 
1786, 1808-11 

Abb 6 do Beauchamps, 
1787 

John Taylor, 1790 

G. A. Olivier, 1796 

John Jackson, 1797 


1800-1 8ftl A D. 


Sir J. Ifalcolm, 1800-10 
,T. hcott WarlriK. 1>'02 

1\ Ameileti Jaubert, 
1805-0 

<'ol. A. lie* Boittcina, 
18O7-0 

1*. A. do Gtirdanne, 
1807 p 

<’i»pt. Truilhicr, 1807-9 
A. D^ipr*, 1807-9 
1'. TaiioAgpo, 1807-9 
Col. Trtzcl, 1807-9 
J F. Morier, 1808-9, 
1811-5 

•Oai*t. W, V. Grant, 
1809 

bir H. Pottinger and 
Capt. Christie, 1810 
Oen. W. Mont«ith, 
1810-31 

Wr J. Mandonald Kln- 
neir, 1810-30 
WrW.Ou«elejr,l811-a 
W. Price, 1811-3 
Kev, K.Martyo, 1811-S 
’J. B. llouueao, 1813 
•Col. a. DroarUle, 1812-8 
M. Frey^gaii. 1813 
J • jS. BueJeingham, 

f.leiit. W. Hca4e, WIT 
u. TOU Kotsebne, 1817 
< oU J. Johnson. 1817 
Porter, 

'^818-90 

T. Lnmeden, 
1818-90 ^ 

P. Gordon, 1820 <- 

C. J. Iilcb, 1820-1 
J. B. Fraser, 1891-84 

(Sin J. E. AltxMider, 
1 HS8 

<^t.R,)Clgu«tm898. 
VOL. I. 


T. B. Arm«trong,1818-9 
Th.,Alcock, IH28-9 
t\ Belanger, 1829 
H. Smith and Jf. G. 
Dwight, 1829 
N. Groves, 1829 

E. Min<:trIi*H, 1830 
Gapt. A, Oonolly, 1830 
Sergeant Gibhtms, 1831 
Dr. J. Wolff, 1831-44 
G. Fowlor, 1831-6 
J. S.Stoequeler»l83l-2 
(Sir) A. Burner, 1832 
li'Ijil Mohan, 1832 
‘ Lieut. T. S. Powell, 
1833-4 

Majer Hcidenstaimn, 
1834 

Baron Th. KorfT, 1834-5 
Her. J. Perkins, 1884-42 
(Sir) IT. Ilawlinsoii, 
1834-60 

Col. W. Stuart, 1R85-G 
Auchcr Kloy, 1 835-7 
Alex. Chodzko, 1836-40 
Oeu. F. U. Chcency, 
1885-7 

W. H. Ainswrortli, 1835- 
40 I 

y. Foatauler, 1835.8 ( 

Major D’Arcy Todd,l 
1836-7 i 

Sir J. McNeill, 1886-8 I 
(Sir) Jiutin and l 4 idy | 
Shell, 1836-53 < 

CaptJLWilbraliaui, 1837 
Eugtoe Bort^, 1838-40 
Haji Abdun Nabl, 1838 ; 
Capt. Lemm, 1888-9 • 

Priiioe A. 8 olt)koff,i 
1838-9 

Capt. K. Conolly, 1839 
Cb. Texier, 1839-4(1 
E. Flandin and F. 

Ooifte. 1889-41 
Dr. A. Ofmnt, 1840 


Baron C Do Budo, 
1840 1 

(Sir) A. If. Layard, 
1840-2 

K. 1.. Mitford, 1810 
Oqin^o do Serccy, 1840 
Dr. K. Forb«‘ii, 18 il 

G. Ouculatl, 1841-2 
Lieut. W. 14. Selby, 

1811-2 

Dr.G. P. Badger, 1813 
W. n. llolmea, 184^4 
N. ti. WoHtergaard, I843| 
M. Wagner, 18 13 
Lieut. H. Lcc'oh, 1848 
('mu. J. F. JoiK’K, 1844 7 

J. P. Ferrier. 1845 
J4. do Hell, 1840-8 
Mliw Ida Pfellfpr, 1848 
Dr. F. A. Buhite, 1848-9 

K. Keith Abbott, I849.59 
Hon. R. Curzou, 1819-52 
W. K. Loftuii, 1849-52 

M. Tehirlkoff, 1849-58 
R. B. Binning, 1851 

J. Derexin, 1851 

Czamotta, 1H62-3 1 

H, (lander, 18.52 , 

Conte J. A ilcGohlneau,' 

1855-8 

Sir J. Ouiram, 1867 
W. A. Shepherd, 1857 
Capt. C. H. Hunt, 1867 
Capt, ('.Clerk, 1857-73 

N. de Khanikoff, 1858 
Dr. (>. Blau, 1868 

K. DuhOUMflIt, I860 
R.(}. Watadh,clre. I860 
J. (4sinaiiton, IMO 

M. *le BloonuerHie, IMd, 
B. B. EaMtwlck, 1860-2 ' 
Dr. H. BnigK*h, IHOtKl 
J. Ueaher, 1861 
(Sir) F. Ooldsmid, 1861- 
72 

F. 48 FWppf, 1869 


(Sir) Le wrtz Felly, 1 869-79 
Ann. VnmiHiry. 1803-3 
(Sir) O. St, John, 1864- 
72 

Cointo J. do Roche* 
ehouart, 1804-6 
D. W. .Marsh, 1864 

F. Meehin, 1865 
Viseount Follliigton, 

1865 

Dr. (!. Uauiwkneoht, 
1866-9 

Dr. J. E. Polak, 1866-89 
Major B.IX)vett, 1866-81 

C. J. Wills, 1866-81 

A. H. .Mounsey, 1866-7 
Col. K. Jhms. 1867-90 

D. W. FrodiOeld, 1867 

G. Melgiinof, 1868 
Rev. F,. L. Cults, 1870 
Col, Kuan Smith, 1870^-2 
J Bassett, 1871-85 

Vi. llrlttleliank, 1872 
Baron Max von Thiel* 
inann, 1872 

Capt II. (’. Marsh, 1872 
Dr. H. W. Bellow, 1879 
Dr. G. lh(ZHr1». 1872 
W T. Blanford, 1879 
(Jol. Val. Baker and 
Capt. W. Gill, 1878 
P. Ggorodnlkoi^ 1874 
Capt. Hon. G. Napier, 
1871 

F. Belize and F. C. 

Andreaz, 1874-81 
A. Rlvadcnryrs, 1874-5 
(Sir) C. MacGregor. 
1875 

H. Ballantine, 1875 

T. S. Atidmoo, 1875-6 

A. Arnold, 1875 
Dr. K.Tletze, 1875 

B. A Floyer, 1876-7 
Sir IL,Mnt)1och SoBtli, 

tm* 

c 
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1800-1891 A,D. 


Capt. Pnsohin, 1877 
Mme. C. Surcna, 1877- 
78 

K. D. Kiaoh, 1878 
Dr. a. Kiwiae, 1879-80 
Gen. OrodekofT, 1880 
Gen. Petrusevltoh, 1880 
Gen. A. H. Schindler, 
1877-91 

G. llieiierer, 1870-81 
A. Tjaossoe, 188i) 

Col. 0. E. Stewart, 

1880- 91 

E. O’Donovan, 1880 
A. Condio-Stcplicn, 

1881- 6 


M. and J. Dieulafoy, 
1881 -6 

E. Stack, 1881 
Gen, (la^tdiirer Khan, 
ISHI 

(Col.)H. L.Wp1K18H1. 
91 

K. OrsoUe, 1882 
U. Moser, 1883 
8. <1. W. JJenjaiuin. 
188.3-6 

A. liiley, 1881 
Col. M.'S. Bell 1884 
Capt ii. i1. JenniiiKs, 
1884-5 

Pr. Houasay, 1 888 


A. Nikolsky, 1885 
J. R. Preecp, 1885 
HcHlin Sven, 1885 
J. D. Reca, 1885 
Dr. A. Roiller, 1885 
Capt. A. C. Yat<*, 18.85 

G. Bonvalot, 18HG 
T Stevena. 1886 

H. Binder, 1886 

t’ol A. Le Meaaurier, 
1887 

Lieut. 11 . E. Galindo, 
1887 , 

Lieut. H. B. Yau^lian, 
1888-91 


J. T. Bent, 1888 
H. do Windt, 1888 
M. vjin J’roskowot*. 
1888 

Comte do S-ibraii, 1888 
E. O. Brow no, 1888 
Capt. F. R. Maunfcell, 
1888 

II. F. B. Lyiiclj, 1889 ^ 
Dr. 1 \ F. Traubenberg 
1889 

Author, 1889-90 
MaJorll.O. i^wjer. 1890 
Mrs. Bi.sliop" (.Miss 
Isabella Bird), 1890 


A few remarks about some of the names occurring in tlie above 

tables may not be out of place, whether as explaining their sequence 

Division ordor of time, or as facilitating a classification in order 

into of merit. In the early centuries immediately succeeding 

periods o 

the Mussulman conquest, we have but few records of 
Persian travel, though we may be grateful that the piety of some 
pilgrims belonging to various persuasions, such as llabbi Heiijamin, 
the Spanish Jew; [bn Patutah, the Moor of Tangier; and the 
Catholic Friars William de Rubruquis and Odoricus di Pordenone, 
impelled them to perambulate much of the East, AJpost simul- 
taneously with these the great figure of Marco Polo passes, none 
too slowl)^, across the stage. At the latter end of the fifteenth 
century, the commercial pre-eminence of Venice is attested by the 
appearance upon the scene of a number of Venetian merchants or 
grandees; just as a century later the expanding mercantile 
ambitions of England are represented by a similar batch of British 
pioneers, opening up trade routes respectively in the North and 
South. An example already set in the fifteenth century by the 
Spanish envoy Don Ruy di Clavijo—who kept an invalu^le. 
record of the mission upon which he was sent by Henry IlL of 
Castile to the Court of Timur at Samarkand — is followed in the^ 
sevepj^nth century by the ambassadors who flocked to the capital 
of the illustrious Shah Abbas at Isfahan from the crowned heads of 
Europe. The brothers Sheri ey, and Sir Thomias Herbert, who ac- 
companied Sir Dodmore Cotton, Ambassador from Charles 1., and 
wrote by far the most amusing work that has ever been published 
on Persia, represent the British point of view. Don Garcias de 
^Iva, deputed by Philip III., is the official mouthpiece of Spain; 
.AsdaTp Olearins keens the record of the Embassv from the, Duke of 
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Holstein ; to the Capuchin P6re Pacifique de Provins we must 
refer for the standpoint of France ; Ka3rnpfer, the Westphalian, 
went out to Persia as Secretary to the Embassy sent by Charles XT. 
of Sweden. The same, or seventeenth century, is the great era at 
once of Persian grandeur and of foreign additions to the literature 
of travel. A succession of instructed voyagers, drawn to the 
a)untry either by commercial interests or by a taste for e.xplora- 
tion, succeed each other with great rapidity upon the scene, and 
J:ave bequeathed to us, as a record alike of their own industry, and 
of the opportunities that were placed at their dis|X)sal by a Court 
consistently favourable to foreign intercourse, a number of works, 
almost monumental in character, dealing with evmy aspect of the 
national life, and enriched with elaborate, if not always accurate, 
copper-plate engravings. In their pjiges we find not merely a 
contemporary record of the habits and customs of the Persian 
l)eople, and of the pomp and pageantry of the Sefavi kings, but the 
first attempt to give a minute and illustrated description of the 
great ruins at Persepolis and other places, wdiich already attracted 
the concern, while suggesting ludicrous reins to the fancy, of the 
litcrnti of Europe. Pietro della Valle, a Roman of good family, and 
the husband lof a Nestoriau lady wdiom he wedded at Baghdad, but 
hjsh deatli while in Persia, though ])illoried Ijy Gibbon as 
intolerably prolix and vain, h the first in date of this voluminous 
school of authors, prolixity and vanity being pardonable vices in a 
writer who lifts for our gaze the dim curtains of the past. He is 
succeeded by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, the well-known French 
jeweller, who included the Court of the Grand 8ophy (as the 
I’ersian monarch was then called in Europe from a misadaptation 
of the name of the dynasty), as well as that of the Great Mogul, 
tvitfain the range of his businesslike peregrinations ; by Chardin, 
clwrum et venerabile iwmen^ a French Protestant, and also a 
■jeweller, who, after writing his magnum opus on Persia, retired in 
later life to England, upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and died a Knight and Alderman of the City of London ; by 
Th6venot and Daulier-Deslandes, also Frenchmen ; by Sanson, a 
I* reach Missionary; by Dr. Fryer, surgeon to the East India 
Company, ^who is only less quaint and comical than Herbert ; and 
by Cornelius Le Brun, the Dutchman, who was always ready with 
his measuring rod and peacU, and while freely denouncing the 
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errors of his predecessors, bequeathed a scarcely inferior stock for 
the critical delectation of his successors. 

The next or eighteenth century was one of political storm in 
Persia ; a condition of affairs unfavourable to travel or research, 
Eighteenth a^d represented by a proportionate shrinkage in the 
century number and contributions of foreign writers. Neverthe- 
less in the works of John Bell of Antermory, who acted as surgeoh 
to a Russian embassy from Peter the Great to Shah Sultan Husein, 
the last of the Sefavi monarchs ; of Krusinski, who in the same 
reign was Procurator of the Jesuits at Isfahan, and of other Roman 
Catholic priests; of Otter, who travelled through Persia while 
Nadir Shah was absent on his famous march against India ; and 
most of all, of Jonas Hanway, the intelligent and philanthropic 
London merchant, who attempted a revival of the impossible pro- 
ject of a British Caspian trade — we have presented to us pictures, 
no less lurid in detail than vivid in outline, of the horrors attending 
an epoch of atlarchy and bloodshed. Towards the latter part of the 
same century, G. Forster, the first overland traveller by Afghani- 
stan and Persia from Hindustan to England, adds greatly to geo- 
graphical knowledge by his adventurous journey in the North ; 
while in the South the liberal-minded and popular regime of Kerim 
Khan Zend, who ruled as Vekil or Regent at Shiraz, is pourtr^yed 
to us by Ensign Franklin of the Anglo-Indian army, ’and by 
Carsten Niebuhr, fresh from his great journeys in the Arabian 
peninsula. In the same period Gm6lin and Olivier sustain the 
credit respectively of Russia and France. 

Turning the corner of the nineteenth century, we cross the 
threshold of an epoch when the avenues of entry to Persia having 
Nine reopened by European diplomacy, »a stream of 

teenth travellers has followed in the wake of plenipotentiaries, 

century ministers, and envoys, both classes devoting, themselves 
with equal assiduity to the literary record of their ezperienoqis. 
The two missions of Sir John Malcolm in 1800 and 1810, resulted 
in two works from his own pen : the ‘ History of Persia/ which, 
though written before the scientific spirit had pervaded the 
historical school, has yet remained the standard English work on 
the subject, and his ‘ Sketches of Persia ’ (published anonymously), 
one of the most delightful compositions ever penned;' in the 
Geographical Memoir of Captain Macdonald, aj^rwards Sir J. 
Macdonald Kinneir, and British Minister in Persia, which for 
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some* time enshrined the carpus of available geogi'aphical know- 
ledge about the country ; and in the journeys and explorations of 
several English or Indian officers, notably Grant, Pottinger, Christie, 
and Monteith. Almost simultaneously, the French Mission of 
General Gardanne, the emissary of Napoleon, carried with it 
a train of emulous writers, amongst whom we may notice the 
Karnes of Truilhier, Tr^zel, Tancoigne, and Dupi’^, the latter being 
responsible for the best book. Sir Harford Jones, in 1800, penned 
the record of his own energy and misfortunes, and was accompanied 
by Morier, who on this occasion, and again two years later, when 
returning in a similar capacity with Sir Gore Ouseley, utilised his 
opportunity to publish two works of considerable authority and 
careful research. No mission ever had more plentiful historians 
than that of Ouseley, for, in addition to MorieFs second work, its 
record was written by Sir W. Ouseley, brother to the ambassador, 
and a great Oiiental scholar, and by W. I Vice. Jn 1817, Kotzebue 
penned the narrative of the Russian Embassy of Count Yermoloff. 
In 1835, Colonel Stuart came out as secretary to Sir Henry 
Ellis, and left an interesting picture of the tMlministration of 
^loharamed Shah. Later, Sir Justin Sheil, British Minister, 
assisted his j^ife in the compilation of a serviceable and informing 
work. The Comte de Gobineau utilised a diplomatic residence at 
Teheran in the interests of F^wice to issue* more than one learne<l 
volume ; while the junior branches of the various legations liave 
l)een creditably represented by the Baron de Bode, secretary to the 
Russian Legation, who described an interesting journey to Bakhtiari 
» Land in 1840-1 ; by Eastwick, who filled an analogous position 
in the British Legationjtwenty years later ; and by M. Barbier de 
^leynard, whose translations and annotations of Oriental writers 
liave placed him in the front rank of French scholars. 

Attracted by the increasing noise that Persia was making 
in the Western world, a number of English travellers of indepen- 
dent means selected that country, from the first decade of the 
century onwards, as the arena of geographical or archaeological 
research, and of subsequent literary enterprise. Scott Waring, 
Buckingham, Sir R. Ker Porter, and J. Baillie Fraser, belong to 
this class in the first half of the century, the last-named having 
found in Persia a literary mine which was not exhausted until he 
I had given several admiralble books of travel, as well as a number 
of romanoesi to the world. Another class of writers has been 
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furnished by the Indian civil and military services, officers belong- 
ing to both of which have taken Persia on their way to or from 
England ; the most conspicuous among their names being, in the 
military department, those of Colonel Johnson, Captain Arthur 
Conolly (afterwards murdered at Bokhara), and Sir Alexander 
Bumes, the subsequent victim of the tragedy of Kabul ; and in 
the civil department, R. B. Binning, who, in 1851, assisted by ea 
uncommon familiarity with the l^ersian language, wrote the last 
really good book that has been written on Persia, and E. Stack, 
who, in 1881, throw the graces of independent thought and a 
fascinating style over the novel area of his explorations. In the 
middle part of the century, and at intervals since, distinct additions 
to our store of knowledge have been provided by the English and 
American missionaries, who have selected Persia as the scene of 
their labours, whetlier with the Nostorian Christians on the north- 
east frontier, or with the Armenians in several of the larger cities. 
In the same period a few other names stand forth from the ranks 
with conspicuous pre-eminence. The first of these is Major (now 
Sir Henry) Rawlinson, who to the merit of his own topographical 
researches, when employc'd as an officer in the service of Mohammed 
Shah, superadded a political knowledge and grasp that subsequently 
made him British Afinister at Teheran, and in later times the 
political historian of Anglo-Persian relations, and an archaeological 
acumen that revealed t<j him the dark riddles of the Cuneiform 
alphabet, and have elevated him to the front rank of Oriental 
scholars. Sir H. l^iyard, a not inferior name, also most fortunately 
devoted to a portion of the Persian dominions those gifts of 
insight and of style that have rendered him famous ; whilst among 
the officers of other nationalities who have been employed in Persia, 
the Frenchman Ferrier is conspicuous for his valuable and scholarly 
work. France has also had the credit of sending to Persia the 
expeditions of Texier, of Flaiidin and Coste, and, in later years, of 
Dieulafoy, whose researches or discoveries, supported by ample 
funds, have resulted in the production of splendid volumes, illus- 
trated oil the most sumptuous scale. In 1859 the Geographical 
Society of St. l^etersburg deputed M. de Khanikoff, who applied 
to the study of Persian topography the spirit of scientific scholar- 
ship somewhat marred by political prepossessions. And if, during 
the same epoch, Great Britain has neither commissioned nor 
endowed similar inquiry — a department in which she appears to 
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be un pardonably slack — at least the political undertakings with 
which the British Gov'ernment has charged itself, have resulted in 
the labours and writings of Sir F. Goldsmid, and of his able baud 
of collalK)rators in the services of the Telegraph and Boundary 
Commissions. A useful history of Persia within the compass of a 
single volume, has been published by Mr. Clements Markham, 
while the history of the first half of the present century has been 
carefully compiled by Mr. 11. G. Watson. The field of Persian 
history*, however, as a whole, is one that still calls for the enterprise 
of some English student, combining the rare gifts of familiarity 
with Oriental tongues, historical knowledge, and classical erudi- 
tion. In Germany, Spiegel, Justi, Nnldeke and Gutschmid 
have worthily divided the role. I should add that by far the 
b^st and most accurate account of Persia, within tin* limit of 100 
]mges, that 1 have ever seen, occurs in tin* moniirnental work 
of the Frenchman Elisf^e lleclus.* During the last thirty years 
the north-east portion of Persia has been brought more closudy 
under oiir view by the labours of a succesHion of competent 
explorers; Khanikotf, tlu^ Russian, already mentioned; Colonel 
\'alentine Baker and ("aptain Gill, the former of whom displayed 
a rare intij^ition of Central Asian politics; Sir C. MacGregor, 
whose impetuous patriotism wa.s reflected in his unjwlished but 
mascuHne style ; and E. O’Donovan, the ‘Daily News’ cc^rrespon- 
<lent, who penetrated to Merv and afterwards perished in tlie 
Soudan, and whose literary aceomplishnients equal those of any 
other writer on Persia. All of these liave since died. 

In the same period Messrs. Stolze and Andreas have thrown 
much light upon Persian commerce, industry, administration, and 
resources; and General Houtum Schindler, whom I shall so fre- 
quently have occasion to quote, upon almost every branch of topo- 
gi’aphy, archaeology, and general knowledge. Dr. Wills, who was 
for many years Doctor to the Indo-Eurui)ean 'J elegraph Establish - 
ment, has given us a series of vivid and entertaining representations 
of life and customs in modern Iran. Mr. Benjamin, the first 
American minister* to Persia, is the author of the last work in 
English on the country ; but his observations on manners and arts, 
wliich are interesting, are handicapped by a gentjral inaccuracy 
that renders bis book of little value.* Madame Dieulafoy’s portly 


■ Thia has been translated into English, (Jnirersal Geography ^ vol. lx. 

* What, for instance, can be thought of a writer who describes as ‘ a small 
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volume is superbly illustrated ; and there is entertainment, sk 
well as instruction, in her pages. Another lady, Mrs. Bishop, 
has Just published a volume on her travels among the Bakhtiaris 
and Kurds, containing much novel and interesting information. 

In the above long list of eminent writers and authorities, it 
would be invidious and perhaps impertinent to attempt too minute 
Order of » discrimination on the ground of merit. I have alrefldy 
merit named the majority of those who either by faithful re- 

production of what they saw with their own eyes in interesting 
or troublous times, or by patient research, have added to the sum 
total of our knowledge of Persia. A few of these, by virtue of 
deeper insight or a wider range of observation, deserve promotion 
to the highest rank. 

These are, in my judgment, Chardin, Tavernier,* Hanway, 
Malcolm, Morier, Ouseley, Baillie Fraser, and Rawlinson. Of the 
trio whose works have for so long formed the basis of English ideas 
about Persia, viz., Morier, Ouseley, and Fraser, the first named, by 
his story of Haji Baba, even more than by his travels, has gained 
the firmest hold of the public ear. An equal rank is, in my 
opinion, deserved by Fraser, for his broad acquaintance with and 
faithful portraiture of every aspect of modern Persianjife, and by 
Ouseley, for the amazing erudition which renders his ponderous 
tomes at once the delight and the despair of scholars, and" which 
did not admit of their publication till the lapse of a full decade 
after the events which they describe. Of the older travellers the 
palm will be conceded, iiemine conirudkeiite, to the French 
Huguenot and English Knight, Chardin. He is apt to exaggerate, 

cumferencc, and as 'a lake of some size ’ the Hamun in.Seistan, which is fre- 
qnently dry ; who speaks of the Elburz range ns extending to Merv, and represents 
the tribes with whom Kuufumim fought in Central Asia as Tekke Turkomans;, 
who makes Hasan, as well as Husein, slain at Kerbela, and, even at this date, con- 
founds Shushter with Susa; who descJints upon * inexhaustible coal mines in the 
south-west, near the best ports of Persia,* when not a cubic foot of coal has cveif 
been extracted from those regions ; who antedates Nadir 8hah by half a century, 
and post-dates the famous famine by three jears; and who thinks there are 
twenty-five thousand grenadiers in the British Army? 

* I am aware that grave charges have been brought, with some truth, against 
Tavernier. Chardin said he never understood a word of Persian, On§ critic de- 
clares that be could neither read nor write. His descrijptions of some places are 
manifestly incorrect. There is no doubt that his editors experienced much difll* 
culty in arranging his papers, which were in a state of chaos (rtrfer Ouseley’a 
ihwteUt vol. ii. Appendix, 10). Nevertheless his work retains its value, both for 
its independence and general freedom from exaggeration. 
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and he cannot invariably be relied upon ; but he is always pains- . 
taking, frequently ingenious, and not seldom profound. The 
second class I have already filled with a goodly array of names. 
There are others who might well have been, and should ])erhaps 
still be, included under the same heading, were it not that the 
romantic atmosphere of the blast has proved too much for their 
critical equilibrium and has swept them away on gusts of senti- 
ment, now lifting them to giddy heights of rhetoric, now plunging 
them into woeful depths of bathos. Of the early travellers John 
ytruys, a Dutchman, made the widest excursions into these fairy 
fields. In the present century he has been ably seconded by Sir 
K. Ker Porter, who, though a most diligent enquirer, has diminished 
the appreciation arising from careful plans and excellent drawings 
by a turgid pomposity of style that is alternately exasperating and 
ludicrous. It is when they eontemplutt* the majesty of Nature, or 
the pathos of ruin, that these rhapsodists are impelled to their 
greatest efforts ; and on such occasions a Howling Dervish might 
learn something from their transports. Of the class of writers, ^ 
daily receiving fresh and enthusiastic recruits, who rush through a 
country, either not having read what has been written by better 
men befor^ or reading it only in order to plagiarise and reproduce 
it as their own, and who misunderstand, misspell, and misinterpret 
everywhere as they go, 1 will say nothing. Tlu‘y too have fastened 
upon Persia. But the aids to such compilation as t, heirs are here 
le.ss readily forthcoming than elsewhere ; some considerable exer- 
tion must be endured; there are no railroads to ease the body, 
while great folios must be read to supply the jJace of mind ; ami 
altogether the kingdom of the 8hah does not promise tin*, best of 
spoils. Neither would 1 waste one drop of ink in rescuing any 
. such from a salutary oblivion. 
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CHAPTER II 

WAYS AND MEANS 

{Dedicated to the Traveller only) 

Sive i)er Syrtes iter aestuosas, 

Sive facturua per inhospitalcm 
Caucasum, vcl quie loca fabulosiis 
Lambit Hydaspcs. 

Horace, Carm, lib. I. xxii. 

The ([uestions that were put to me before I left England, as to the 
direction which I was aljout to take, and after I had returned as 
Necessity direclioii which I had taken, lead me to think that, 

cwen in these days of universal primers and travellers’ 
guides, geographical information is not so widely diffused 
as to render superlluoiis a chapter (‘xplanatoiy of the different ways 
by which Persia can be approached or left, and of the*preparatory 
steps which recpiire to be taken by a traveller. There is so' wide 
a choice open to the latter in regard both to route and means, 
that some guidance* in either respect is desirable. The tables of 
rout(*s and distances which I shall give are all derived from first- 
hand sources, and are brought up to the latest date. There is no 
existing publication in which they can be found similarly col- 
lected. 

Persia, though remote, is tlie reve]*se of inaccessible. Tlie, 
physical situation of the country between two seas, on the north and 
Situation t^outh, at once suggests the easiest avenues of approach; 
of Persia whilst her land fnmtiers on the east and west, abutting 
as they do upon wide extents of territorj', in the hands of alien if 
not hostile p<3wei’s, indicate other but less facile modes of entry. 
It ivsults accoidingly that the majonty of arrivals first land upon 
Pei’sian soil (ui the shores either of the Caspian Sea or of the 
Persian Gulf. The situation of the modern capital, Teheran, at a 
distance of about 200 miles by road from the Caspian, renders 
this the more frequented line of approach ; just as in the seven- 
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teenth century, when the Sefavi dynasty held their gorgeous 
court at Isfahan, the ports of the Persian Gulf were the more 
natural point of debarkation. Even in the early part of the 
pres(‘nt century, while the Caucasus was still unsubdued and a 
terror to travellers, the southern route was preferred by European, 
and especially by English voyagers, the more so as Anglo- Persian 
• relations were then in the hands of the East India Company, and 
were dictated and controlled from Calcutta or Bombay. It was at 
Bushire that the missions of Sir John Afalcolm, Sir Harford .loncs, 
and Sir Gore Ouseley first set foot upon the territory of the King 
of kings. 

Premising, therefon^, that these are the simplest- and most 
obvious lines of access, I will commence upon t]w north with the 
sHuiiu of Enzeli-Teheran route, and will next describes the re- 
inaining northern approaches; after which the eastern, 
southern, and western entrances will succei‘d each other in natural 
order. 

The Persian port, or rather landing-place (for, as will seen, 

Persia enjoys no such lu.xury as a port), on Ibo Caspian is at 

I Enzeli, a village upon a low spit of land enclosing upon 

'iviu.ran fjie sea side a broad but sliallow lagoon, known as the 
loute • , ~ 

Mnrdab, or Dead Water, on the inner or southern shore of 
which* at a slight distance from the sea, is situateil the, considerable 
town of Uesht. It is in this sense that travellers commonly speak 
of landing in Persia at llesht. 

Enzeli is served by the steamers of the Russian (’aucasiis and 
^fercury Company, running from Baku, which place there are 
MoanBof s<?veral methods of reaching from Europe. (I) Train may 
Fnir***^ be taken to f'onstantinoplo, boat (Alessageries, Austrian 
Lloyd, or Russian) from thence to Bat urn--] or 4 days 
— and train vici Tiflis to Baku — ‘32 hours ; (2) train may be taken 
^ f id Berlin and Cracow to Odessa, and Jlussian steamer thence to 
Patum — 3 days ; (3) Tiflis may be reached overland from 8t. 
Petersburg and Moscow by rail to Vladikavkas, and by carriage 
over the famous Dariel Road— 136 miles — into (icorgia ; (4) there 
is still another method of reaching Baku, viz. hy rail across Russia 
to Tsaritsin, on the Volga, thence by river-boat to Astrakhan, and 
thence by Caucasus and Mercury Company steamers down the 
^’ost coast of the Caspian, touching at Pefcrofsk and Derbent — 2^ 
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peditiouB route. In any case the traveller cannot rely upon i*each- 
ing Baku under eight or nine days from London. 

Prom May to November the Caucasus and Mercury steamers 
run weekly, and sometimes bi-weekly, to Enzeli, leaving Baku as 
Caspian » ^ule Oil Sunday night ; during the remainder of the 
steamers ygjjj. somewhat irregularly. After touching at* the 
Hussian (once Persian) port of Lenkoran, and the frontier village*^ 
of Astara on Monday afternoon, they are timed to arrive at Enzeli 
— a total distance of 197 nautical miles, in from 30 to 36 hours 
from the start, i.e. at some time on Tuesday morning. 

Here, however, the peculiar and doleful idiosimcrasies of 
Persian travel are not unlikely to begin, for there is often such a 
Landing at sm’f 0*1 Hio bar * that it is quite impossible to land pas- 
Bnzoli Kengers in boats ; and in the winter months it not infre- 
quently happens that the unhappy voyager, after being tossed 
about for several hours in sight of his destination, is taken all the 
way back again to Baku, whence, after a mournful week of dab- 
blitig in naphtha and becoming saturated with petroleum, he returns 
in order to repeat the experiment. 

Should the elements, however, prove propitious at Enzeli, he is 
transferred to a small steam-launch, in which he is c^iducted to 
The ill** proji'cting spit of land, at the western extremity of 

Murdab which staiuls the custom-house of Enzeli, and wheTe also 
is a somewliat decayed but picturesque five-storeyed pagoda or 
l^ummer-house belonging to the yhah. The decorative features 
of this structure, which is painted blue, red, and green, increase in 
sinaitness as they approach the upper storeys, the topmost of 
which is reserved for the use of His Majesty ; but they are in a 
state of great dilapidation, and are moreover often rendered 
invisible by a mat wvering, intended as a protection against the ■ 
appalling damp. Fi*om here the launch steams across the Murdab, 
a voyage of about ten miles, in an hour and three-quarters. 
This shallow and wind-swept lagoon is some thirty miles long 
from east to west, by twelve in maximum breadth fi’om north 
o south, and is peopled with eveiy variety of wild fowl — 

* This bar is such an obstruction that ships drawing over five feet of water 
cannot enter, but must lie outside. The Persian Government has often' been 

pressed, t>ut has never yet taken any steps, either to remove or rednoe it. For an 
aoconntof the Sbah*s small steam yachts the ^ Nasr>cd-Din,* which is generally on 
the Murdab, vide a later chapter on the Navy. 
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cormorants, geese, swans, duck, coots, divers, guillemots, gulls, 
pelicans, crane, and snipe. They dot the surface and swarm in the 
islets and reed-beds on its inner fringe, supplying a foretaste to 
the spoHsman of the richness of the entire belt of country between 
the sea and the mountains, which abounds in game. At the 
southern extremity of the lagoon the launch is exchanged for a 
•native boat, which is towed up a ci'eek for five miles to the fishing 
village of Pir-i-Bazaar. 

Pii'-i-Bazaar (i.e. Saint of the Bazaar ; more probably Pileh- 
Bazaar, i.e. the Cocoon Mart, so called from the silk industry) 
Pir.i. consists of a caravanserai, a few houses and sheds, and 
Bazaar ^piling establishment, a weir being thrown across the 
stream at this point, resulting in a multitudinous capture of a species 
of carp. Bickety carriages are here available which transport the 
new-comer along a vile road, roughly paved, for a distance of six 
miles through the jungle to Ilesht. The Resht river, or Shah 
Uudbar, flows down to the sea on tlie left hand, and snakes and 
tortoises crawl in the slimy watercourses and swamps on the 
right. 

Of Resht I shall have something to say in a later chapter upon 
the northejn provinces of Persia, of one of wliich, viz. Clilan, it is the 
capital city. In this context it is n*garded sohdy as the 
• , first town in which the traveller sets fcx)t on Persian soil, 
and. as the starting-point of his journey into the interior. From 
the aspect of the place and of the surrounding country he will 
probably derive an impression of PtM’sian sceneiy and life which 
requires very early to be abandoned, and which is as unlike the 
general characteristics witli which he will afterwards become so 
sorrowfully familiar as Dover is unlike Aden. At Resht he sees 
• n*d-tiled cottages and mosques, lanes, and hcdg<‘rowH, and gardens, 
which speak to him of other lands, whilst in the wealth of wood 
,and water that is spread around he observes a favourable indica- 
tion of che fertility of Persian soil. Let him take his souFs fill of 
Ijoth sights ; for the modest yet appreciable architectural features 
of Resht he will see nowhere repeated beyond the Caspian littoral, 
und the forests and rivers will presently be succeeded by stony 
deserts and treeless peaks. 

At Resht the traveller will form his first experience of that 
Persian way&ring, of whose pleasures and pains I sliall have so 
much to say as I proceed. Here he must decide between the only 
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two practicable methods of travel in that country, viz. riding' 
chapar, i.e. by Government post — or riding with his own animals 
Choice of appointments by caravan. The former means rapid, 

means of if exhausting and sometimes painful progress ; the latter 
is attended with less physical discomfort, but is apt to 
par-Tidmg unutterably tedious, and, as the same animals must 
be used day after day, unconscionably slow. In the one case’ 
the traveller is an item or piece of animate baggage, who is trans- 
ferred from his starting-point to his destination with as* much 
swiftness as a succession of mediocre and sometimes abomi- 
nable steeds can manage to convey him, or as his own inclinations 
or strength will permit. He transports his wherewithal on liorse- 
back with him, lie sleeps in chopar-lduinehs^ or post-houses, which 
occur at regular intervals along the route, he carries his food in 
portable shapi^ or buys it on the way, he pays a fixed tariff for 
horses and accommodation, he diverges not one inch from the main 
track, he seldom looks behind him, and he lias but one appetite 
— viz. to get on. 

The other plan involves much forethought and preparation — the 
purchase of a camp and equipments, tlie hiring of a large number 
Caravan- of riding and baggage animals and of servaiftts to look 
ning after both, and all the responsibilities consequent ppo^n 
the superintendence of a numerous following. On tiia other hand, 
it leaves the traveller absolute discretion as to his movements, and, 
while it never allows him to hurry (for baggage animals cannot be 
trusted to do more than twenty-five miles on an coverage in the 
day), it gives him unstinted liberty to dawdle. According to his 
objects and tastes, therefore, the stranger will have veiy little 
difficulty in choosing between the two. If he is anxious to go 
ahead, does not mind reughing it a little, and is fairly active and • 
strong, he will travel clmpar. If he has ladies or a family and 
household with him, if he is not inui-ed to much riding, still more, 
if he requires to move slowly and investigate or expl9J^,*and 
most of all if he wishes to diverge from the beaten trac^ .(for 
there are less than a dozen post-roads in Persia, the number 
being restricted to the chief lines of communication), he will travel 
caravan. In either case he will probably do wisely to adopt the 
speedier method as far as Teheran, where he can then make up 
his plans as to the future \ whilst, if he can persuade some friend 
at the capital to send down a gholam (courier) or a Persian servant' 
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to meet him at Enzeli or Resht, he will be saved from the agony 
of the opening struggle witli an unknown people and tongue, and 
will pass with less mental exasperation through the grim^ordeal of 
Persian chapar-khanehs and post-boys. In favour of this decision 
are also the facts that he can take a carriage from Resht as far as 
Kulidum, eighteen miles, and therefore need not begin his ride till 
f he latter place ; that tlie post-houses between R<*sht and Teheran . 
are somewhat better equipped than those on the other lines ; that 
more and rather better or less execrable horses are luigaged in 
the service ; and finally, that at Kazvin they can be abandoned 
altogether for the luxury of a carriage which will convey Iiim 
the remaining hundred miles to the capital over the sole road 
in the country on which the European mtdhod of locomotioji is 
common. 

In passing I may. say that the charge for post-horses is one 
kmn (7d.) per /arso-A'A (approximatt‘ly to 4 miles) for each horee 
(’oat of required. The minimum number usually employed by a 
ruimg^ single traveller is <»ne for hims(‘lf, one for his native 
servant,* and one for the chapHr^HlunjIrdy (*r ])ost-boy, wlio 
takes Imck the animals, driving them in front of him, when the 
stage is ovt^. If the traveller is carrying a g(jod deal of baggage, 
a fourth horse may be required ; but the vagaries of this animal, 
who is far too obstinate to be led by a rein, and who, being rider- 
less, takes every opportunity of bolting from the trac.k and 
disappearing across country, where he has to be pursued and 
whipped back again, constitute such a check uj)on progression as 
well as such a tax upon temper, that must persons will gladly 
purchase immunity from so indefinite an expansion of their journey 
hy the necessary contraction of their pereonal effects. And it is 
surprising, as I shall presently show, how much can be cairied on 
the backs of the thivo hoi^ses already named. The charge for each 
**I^ge must be paid beforehand to the chuparchi^ or post-master, at 
the chapat’^Jchaneh where the fresh animals are engaged ; and at 
the end of the stage it is customary t<» give one kran for an 
ordinary stage, or two krans for a very long stage, to the post^lxjy 
who has accompanied you. Not once in jxjstal rides of over 1,200 
miles did I r^ive the faintest sign of acknowledgment from any 

' I should iffieicribe as a golden rule, not to take a Boropean servant unless 
travelUng 1^ OMravao. In the latter case, be is merely a single addition to a large 
csvalcade, and maj be of use, as well as a luxury. 
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one of these individuals, whose stolidity is proof even against the 
agreeable emotion of receiving a tip, and who never deviate, even, 
by accident, into an expression of gratitude. As a Persian traveller 
seldom gives them anything, I suppose they look with contempt 
upon a European who is foplish enougli to squander a gratuitous 
shilling. At the cha^yar-Maneh^ where the traveller puts up for 
the night, and where he is supplied with a few conveniences, sucli* 
as water and firewood, possibly with milk and eggs, it is usual to 
give the postmaster, upon leaving in the morning, a gratuity 
vaiying, according to the nature of the service, from two to four 
Jmim. These are the only disbursements required, except for 
pi-ovisions bought in the villages en route ; and to meet this outlay 
a supply of a few hundred hrans^ which can either be procured in 
one’^krath or tvro~kmn pieces at Baku, or can be sent down from 
Teheran, is necessary. These are usually carried in bags in tlu* 
rider’s holsters, and are a gwat encumbrance on a long journey. 
But no other currency is in existence, and no other method of 
payment is therefore possible.* With these preliminaiy instructions 
for his guidance, from which he will already have learnt that the 
journey lying before him, if not luxurious, is nt any rate cheap, 
the traveller will upon arriving at Resht (or Kuhdum) make his 
way t/O the post-house, and after procuring his tezJ(ereh or postal 
order, will arrange for starting upon his ride as soon as possible, 
lie will not, as did a friend of mine, ask for a porter to take up 
his luggage to the hotel ! Them is an English as well as a Russian 
Consulate at Resht ; and the former building, after being for some 
time unoccupied, has lately received another official inmate, so that 
in the last resort the help of a countryman and the majesty of 
officialdom can both be appealed to for assistance. 

The stmteh ot country between Resht and Teheran may be 
mughly divided into three sections — (1) the forest belt extending 
Character f^m Resht to the mountains, which is a portion of the 
of route immense wooded zone that covers the flat coast-line from 
Talish in the west to Astrabad in the east, a total distance of 400 
miles ; (2) the spurs and the main range of the Elburz Mountains, 
which at the highest point of the pass attain an altitude of over 
7 ,000 feet above the sea ; (3) the elevated plateau or plain upon 

> The Imperial Bonk has since issued bank-notes, bat liiey can only be 
cashed, at present, in the towns where issued, I doubt whether they are accepted 
at the post-houses. 
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their southern side, descending from Kazvin to Teheran. Between 
Resht and Kazvin the stages are as follows : * 


Name of station 

Distance in Fannkht 

Approximate distance 
in Miles 

Resht to Ruhdum .... 

6 

16 

Kobdum to Kustamabad . 

6 

m 

Jllastnmabad to Menjil 

6 

uf 

Menjil to Paicbenar .... 

5 

13 

Paichenar to Mazreh 

5 

20 

Ma'/reh to Kazvin .... 

5 

21 

Total . 

1 

31* 

106 


After leaving Resht the road strikes inland through the first or 
wcKtdland belt, trfiversing a forest, which, while it reeks with 
Uohhtto miasma, also abounds in game. Here are to bo found 
KAzvm humble with wliich we are familiar in 

England, such as hares, foxes, pheasants, and the like, but wolves, 
hyenas, jackals, leopards, tigers, lynxes, and wild boar. Generally 

‘ The following modern writers have given descriptions of the journey from 
Kn?.eli to Teheran : E. B. Eastwick (1860- 61), Jonrnal of a IHplomafe^ vol. i. pp. 
lilKJ end ; vol. ii. pp. 1-14. Col. Val. Baker (1S73), Chudt in thn KanU pp. 312-817. 
A Arnold (1876) Through PenUi hy Cararan^\o\. i. caps. viii.~x. A. H. Bohindlor, 
(1S77), Xett. d^^GeBelL fur Krd. z, Berlin^ vol. xiv. Sir C. MacUregor (1878), 
Journey through Khoramrij vol. ii. pp. 176-180. K. O’Donovan (1880), Thd Merv 
(h*iX vol^i. pp. 807-33?. E. Orsollo (1882), Le Caucanc et la caps, xi.-zv. 

^ The total of fartahht if multiplied by four seldom corresponds to the actual 
number of miles, for the reason tliat, the farnakh being the unit of measurement, 
no fraction of a far$akh is taken into account. Thus 12.^ miles will count as 
4 fartakht equally with iC miles, and be paid for accordingly. Moreover, the 
lenglh of the farsaJth differs in different parts of the country according tO the 
nature of the ground, the local interfjretation of the term being the distianco 
^^hlcha laden mule' will walk in the hour. Thus in mountainous country the 
fornahh will be apt not greatly to exceetl three miles; whilst on level ground four 
t^ilos may sometimes be an inadequate measurement. The name far»akh is, as 
well known, the Arabicised form of the old Persian paramng (transcribed by the 
Creeks as ’’rapcurdyyiis'), and is supposctl to be derived from [ii<*ces of stone (^sang) 
T>Uvccd on the roadside as marks at tixcd distance's apart. In f>ne of the books 
the Zend Avesta there is the following not too precise definition of the term : 

‘ A fartakh is the distance at which a long*«ighte<l man can see a camel and dls- 
< crn whether it be n^^hite or black.* In Luristan, on the other hand, the standard 
sound, not sight, a farsakh being the distance at w'hlrh a <lrum beat can be 
hr^ard. As a matter of fact, the original parawng was an old Babylonian measure, 
based on the Babylonian cubit, and was equal to 3*623 miles. But the modern 
j*ara»ang varies in proportion as the modern cubit varies ; its moan value twing 
tniles, which corresponds with the Boyal Babylonian cubit. Kufo* Notes 
on the Length of the Fartakh^ by Gen. A. H. Schindler, in Proccetding$ of th^ 
J*- a. S. (new Mries), vot x. pp. 684-S8S (1888). 
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the tigers along the Caspian littoral are not man-eaters. They 
are frequently of immense size 5 and I saw the skin of one, killed 
near Resht, which a noted Indian shikarri declared was larger 
than any that he had seen in that country. The impenetrability 
of the jungle and its malanal fevers are presumably the obstacles 
that have saved from the clutch of the Englishman one of the few 
remaining sporting grounds in the neighbourhood of Europe 
Higher up in the Elburz Mountains is found the big game that is 
common to loftier altitudes — ibex, mountain sheep, wild goat, 
antelope, and huge bears. Alter twelve miles the road begins to 
rise, and soon after leaving Kulidum entens the hills. In this 
section it has at one time been paved with cobbles, but, like most 
things in Persia, the causeway has fallen into ruin, and in wet 
places is apt to become a treacherous quagmire, whilst on a steeper 
acclivity it often resembles a staircase rather than a ramp. 
Beyond Kuhdum, the left bank of the Sefid Rud (White River) is 
reached, and, through lovely scenery, where woodland is variegated 
by open glades and rocks, is followed as far as Rnstaniabad. At 
this stage, and as the elevation increases, vegetation l:)egins to 
dwindle ; the forest trees are replaced by olives, and finally by low 
bushes and shrubs ; the scenery gains in ruggedness and grandeur, 
until at length, a little before the station of Menjil, the river is 
crossed by a seven-arched bridge (not infrecjuently broken down), 
over which the wind sometimes whistles through the narrow gorge 
with concentrated fury. Between Menjil and Paichenar the road 
skirts first the Shahrud (King’s River) as far as the Loshan bridge, 
and then the Paichenar river, which is a tributary of the Sefid 
Rud ; and steadily but laboriously, and over heartrending inequali- 
ties in the ground and beside savage precipices, mounts to the 
Kliarzan pass, some 7,500 feet above the sea. lliis is a terrible 
spot in winter, being frequently blocked for days by snow ; and 
many are the camels and mules that have left their bones to bleach 
on its cniel heights. Nevertheless, there is a village here and a 
large caravanserai. Thence, the apex pf the ridge having been 
Conquered, the descent begins on the oti^ side to Mazreh, one of 
the Persian villages famous for the visitations of the loathsome bug 
(variously called gherib-^ezy i.e. Bite the stranger, or shalngez, i.e. 
Night-biter, better known to science as Argos Per 0 icu 8 )y that is one 
of the horrors of Persian travel. After pasifog the village of 
Agha Baba, level ground is reached, and the traveller endeavours 
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to screw a gallop out of his jaded steed as he approaches the 
extensive vineyards and orchards that encircle the once populous 
city of Kazvin. 

Kazvin,Vhic]i is reported to have 40,000 inliabitants, but has 
probably not much more than two-thirds of tliat total, is the first 
larore town which the newcomer will have seen in Pei'sia : 
• and it will supply him with scune idea of the typical 

Pereian city, of which he will encounter so many analogous 
samples ’later on. Like many of them,' it has been a capital city 
in its day, sharing this distinction with Isfahan, Shiraz, Teheran, 
Tabriz, Suleiraanieh, Ardebil, Nishapur, and Meshed. Like most 
of its com|3eers, however, the sun of its glory has now set, and de- 
serted spaces and crumbling remains mark the spot that once 
teemed with busy life and glittcu’ed with the pageantiy of royal 
rule. Said to have been founded by Shapur II. (/ulaktaf),* it was 
one of the places that were captured in 1078 A.i). by Hasan Sabah, 
the celebrated chief of the so-called Assassins, known in Europe, 
from a ])araphrase by the Crusaders of his Arabic title, Sheikh- 
el-Jebel, as the Old Man of the Mountains, whosi* original method 
of recruiting his band is so agreeably related by Marco Polo, and 
wlu)se impre^iable strcnighold of Alumut (i.c*. Eagl(»/s Nest) was 
<»nly about thirty miles distant in the mountains.* It was not, 
however' till the rise of tlu\ Sefavi dynasty that Kazvin attained 
the zenith of its renown. By the second sovereign of that line, 
Taliinasp I. (1524-1576 a.d) it was made the seat of government,® 
the change being variously attributed by historians to the inability 
of that monarch to defend Tabriz against the Turks, and to his 
anxiety to remove to some distance from Ardebil, where the humble 

* Eastwick (vol. i. p. 212) says in 160 A.D. ; but tbo reign of Shapur II. was 
310-379 A.D. Others relate that the founder waa Shapur I. (241-272 a.d.). For 
mention of Kazvin in early historians, ride Istakhrl {Vue regnorum^ p. 211); 
Yakut (^IHetionnaire Geograjphique, pp. 441-446); Na.Miri Khosru (jiefer NavieK). 
M* Ch. Schefer, in his edition of the latter work (p. 12), has given a list of the 
native historians of Kazvin, of whom some attained considerable eminence. Vide 
also B. de Meynard, De$crijgt. Siet. de la tille de Aazvin, 1867. 

* The Castle of Alamut (which must have been rebuilt after its capture and 
destruction by tbe Mongol Hnlsku Khan) was used in later times under the Sefavi 
kings as a prison for disgraced persons of high rank. When their continuefl 
existence was found irksome they were pitched off the high rock upon which St 
stands. Chardin (edit. LangUsi), voL ix. p. 116. For a modern account of Ala- 

^mut, ride Sir J. Sh^Fa * Teheran to Alamut in 1837,' in the Journal of the R, O* 
^ rol vlii. p, 430. 

* Vide Milton's ParadieO' Loot, x. 433-6. 
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circumstances of his family were known. After fifty years of me- 
tropblitan supremacy Kazvin was itself superseded by Isfahan, 
Shah Abbas the Great finding in the southern capital a more con- 
venient centre for his extensive dominions. Pietro della Valle, the 
travelled Italian, was here in 1618, during the lifetime of Shah 
Abbas, but found in it ‘nothing to satisfy the expectations of 
a royal residence, and only two things worthy of observation, tbe 
gate of the King’s palace and the grand meidan or square.’ On 
the other hand. Sir Thomas Herbert, the quaint historian of the 
embassy of Sir Dodmore Cotton from Charles I. to Abbas the 
Groat, who accompanied Sir Robert Sheri ey and tlie English envoy 
hither after their bootless interview with the Persian monarch at 
Ashraf in 1627, reixjrted of Kazvin that it was ‘ equal for grandeur 
to any other city in the Persian Empire, Spahawn (i.e>. Isfahan) 
excepted ; ’ ^ that its walls were sev^n miles in circuit, and its 
population 200,000. Here poor Sir Robert Sherley^ fretting 
at his rebiift' and at the inconstancy of princes, died on July 16, 
1627, and was buried under the threshold of the door; * and here, 
only ten days later, his companion. Sir D. Cotton, stricken down 
with dysentery, followT-d him to the grave.® Chardin, who was at 
Kazvin half a century later, in 1674, describes its wa^ls as then in 
ruins, the town having ‘ lost all those perquisites that set forth tin* 
pomp and grandeur of a sumptuous court ; ’ but says Vhat it 
nevertheless contained 12,000 houses and 100,000 inhabitants, and 
that its chief feature was the palaces of the grandees, which had 
passed for generations fnim father to son.^ It was taken by the 

> Herbert was phonetic rather than accurate in his spelling. Thus he con- 
verted Julfa into Jelphea, Teheran into Tyroan, Larijan into Larry John, and 
the Padishah, or title of the sovereign, into Pot Shaw. In the previous century 
the English factors in Gilan generally transliterated Shah Tahmasp into Shaw 
Thomas, which had not a very regal sound. 

* I cannot resist quoting the quaint language of Herbert: ‘And hence came 
those discontents, nay, that arrow of Death that arrested him ; for upon the 
13th of July ho gave this transitory world an uUimvvi vale in his great climac- 
teric*.— Yeare^ Travel (Srd edit.), p. 212. 

’ * Like discontents, long conflict ^th adverse dispositions, and fourteen da> s 
consuming of a flux (occasioned, as I thought, by eating too much fruit, or 
sucking in too much chill air upon Taurus), brought that Religious Gentleman, 
Sir Dodmore Cotton, our Ambassadour, to an immortal home. The 23jd of July 
he bade the world Adieu.’ — Ihid,^ p. 213. 

« TraveU, pt. ii. pp. 378-382. Mde also a description of Kazvin in 1600 by 
John Cartwright, Preacher, Purchas* Pilgrlmt, vol. ii. lib. ix. cap. 4; and in 1671 
by John Struys, Vojfagest vol. iii. cap. xxiv. 
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" Afghans in 1722 and by the Turks in 1726, and has suif^d 
severely from earthquakes since. Among the remains of its 
ancient grandeur are the Royal Palace, built by Tahinasp and en- 
larged by Abbas the Great, wliicli is now in ruins, but whose 
high gate, called Ali Kapi, like that at Isfahan, i*emains. The 
Musjid-i-Jama, originally built by Harun-er-llashid in the eighth 
^ntury, also survives ; a huge structuiv with two broken blue-lilfd 
minarets and vast deserted courts. But the principal mosque is 
the Musjid-i-Shah, rebuilt by Agha Mohammed and Path Ali Shah 
upon the remains of the original edifice of Tahmasp and Abbas. 
Although, however, Kazvin has fallen from its high estate, its posi- 
tion at the point of junction of the two roads from Resht to Tehe- 
ran, and from Tabriz to Teheran, and of a third to Kiim ; * its 
vineyards, which pix>duce a grape of good repute in Persia;, and 
its t<^tile manufacture-^, which are not inconsiderable, render it a 
place of some importance ; and side by side witli the evidences of 
ilecayed splendour are signs (»f reviving prosperity and pretentious 
appearance. The town has very showy modem gates, and it con- 
tai/is by far tlie finest inn (theiv is only one other competitor) in 
Persia. This building, or mefnnnn^kluntehf is attacheil to the post- 
house, and «s situated in a large garden with a wide avenue of 
trees.. It is a handsome two-storeytHl structure with largti portico, 
belonging to the Governor of Kazvin, whi)8e residence is hard by, 
and who ‘ runs ’ the concern. Furnished apartments and gcjod food 
fire an almost bewildering luxury to the traveller. There is also 
at Kazvin a combined station of the Pt*rsian and Indo-European 
Telegraph Departments, the wires of the, latter connecting IVdieraii 
with Tabriz, and the Persians having the management (»f a line 
to Resht. 


From the hotel at Kazvin, springless iarauiftst^eH and lumljering 
four-horsed European vehicles can be procured to trane[K)rt the 
traveller the remaining 100 miles to Teheran ; and he 
may well profit by the convenience while he can, for he 
will traverse one of the only two made roods in the 
country, and will enjoy a method of locomotion which ho cannot 
*^peat for months, llie distance is reckoned as 24 full farsakhsy 
or 96 miles, and is divided into six stages of about 16 miles each, 


Carriage 
road to 
Teheran 


* This was the road that was traversed by most voyagers in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centariea» before l^heran had been made the capital— 'e.g by 
Btnijs. Chardin. Rmn nna ni.k AM . 
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the halting-places or stations, which are serviceable brick structures 
containing decent accommodation for the night, being Kavandeh, 
Kishlak, Yenghi Imam, Hiasarek, and Shahabad. It would be a 
- mistake to suppose that this carriage-road at all resembles anything 
which might be called by the same name in Europe. It is simply 
a cleared width of ground, off which the surface stones have been 
picked, but which has neither been metalled nor levelled. It ts 
freely intersected by irrigation ditches, and in parts might be 
mistaken for the track of a switchback railway. And* yet the 
cost of this unique work is reported to have been 640/. a mile ! 
At Teheran, if no other quarters have been prearranged or offered, 
the traveller will find two small hotels in a very central position 
near the big Meidan, kept by a Frenchman named Pr6vot, who 
was foi’meriy confectioner to the Shah. 

The old postal road, which the devotee of tlie chnpar may 
prefer to follow, runs to the south of the carriage road, the chapnr- 
Porttal hhmiehs being at Abdulabad, Safar Khojah or Khwajah, 
roiul Sunkurabad, and Mianjub. At Karij on this route, 

bt'tween the two last stations, and 26 miles from Teheran, 
is situated a palace or shooting-lodge, called Suleiinanieh, belong- 
ing to the Shah, and built by his gi*eat grandfath^*, Fath AH 
Shah, in 1812.* It stands upon the banks of the Karij, ^a fine 
stream which emerges from a gorge in the mountains, and whose 
water Fath AH had conveyed to him in skins every morning to 
Teheran ; and it contains two large poi’trait panels by Abdullah 
Khan, the famous Court painter of the earlier Kajar sovereigns, 
representing the Courts res]K*ctively of Agha Mohammed Shah 
and of his nephew, Fath AH Shah.* 

Those who are journeying by caravan may possibly be conducted 
by their muleteers t)ver yet other routes Ixdweyn Kazvin and the 
Caravan Capital, the choice depending upon tho season of the 
routeB year and the price of fodder, llie option of so mai\y 

alternative routes will of itself suggest to the newcomer that he 
is in a country where the ordinary channels Of communication do 

* It was being built when Sir Oore Onsoley and Morier marched this way on 
the return of the former from his mission to Teheran in May, 1812 (Morier's 
Journey, p. 192), and is said both to have been named from and paid for 
out of the proceeds of a snoMifial raid upon the Kurdish district of Snleimanieh 
by one of the sons of Path AffHliah. e 

• * For a descriptfon of this road to Teheran tide Bastwlck, Jewmed ef a 
JHplemate^ vol. i. pp. 213>217. 
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not exist, but where he can, as a rule, adopt pretty well what line 
he pleases in getting from place to place. The absence of any 
boundary marks between properties, and of hedges or ditches 
(except irrigation ditches) between arable plots, the wide stony 
plains over which one may gallop in any direction for miles, and 
the choice in many cases of a number of passes through the moun- 
fhin ranges, leave the traveller in Persia a greater freedom of 
movement than in any other inhabited country in the world. By 
the carriage road, which is usually followed, the time occupied 
u|X)n the entii*e journey from Resht to Teheran will be, according 
to the rate of ])rogress in the earlier stages on horseback, from 
three t<j four days. 

Such is the main an<l the easiest avenue of approach to tlie 
IVi’Mian capital from the Caspian. Under peculiarly favourable 
Length of conditions, and with a perfect coiTes|x^ndence of trains 
journiy file joiimey from London to ^JVheran can 

lu* accomplished in a fortnight. In the majority of cases it occu- 
pies a little less than thr(*e weeks. J pass now to tlie overland 
routes which enter IVrsia from the north-west, and have for their 
immediate objective the commercial capital Tabriz, Telieran being 
r»‘ached tlimrefrom, via Kazvin. by a ]>ostal road whose length from 
TaJji'iz is alxuit 3(]0 miles. 

Of 'these routes there are two, of which the one is taken by 
caravans laden with other than Russian merchandise, and, in order 
II Trobi- to escap* the pnihibitorv tariffs of liaium and the 
ThIiii/. freight charges of th<‘ Transcaucasian Railway, starts 
rnui«> from the Turkish p>rt (»f Trebizond, in tlu^ soutli-^^ast 
comer of the Black iSea, following from then^ a very steep line of 
cfuintry, 500 miles in length, to Tabriz. ^Jliis route, as I shall 
Subsequently show in a chapter up>n the commerce of Persia, has 
b«H‘n somewhat extensively adopte<l by English trade during the last 
half-century, and particularly since the final alx^lition by Russia of 
the free transit across the Caucasus in 1883, and is umjuestionably 
the shortest way by which merchandise c?an I’each Tabriz. It is imt 
likely, however, to ho followed by the traveller, unless he is anxious 
to visit the Turkish fortress of Erzerum en route, or to pursue a 
hKial examination of the Kurdish or the Armenian Question.* 

' H is de0cribed by Lieat.-CoI. Stuart (18355* Journal of a jRoHdenoo in A. 
Portia, pp. 76-138; Oh. Tfexicr (I8.3»), DeteHptUm. de VArmhiio, U Poroo, 
voL*. i., li. ; . Wagner (1843), TrareU in Peroia, vola. ii., iil., part Hi. ; Arm. Vamb^ry 
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The second is the line taken by the Russian import and expoit 
traflSc, and also by a large number of travellers, which approaches 
Tabriz from the direction of Tiflis, crossing the frontier 
Tabriz* between Russia and Persia at Julfa, on the Aras (Araxes). 
rout© former times Tiflis was the starting-point of this route 

for all travellers by road ; ^ but since the Caucasian isthmus has 
been crossed by a railroad the station of Akstafa, about 50 niileS 
east of Tiflis, is the usual point of departure where the train is 
left,'-* and where vehicles or horses are engaged for the journey.* 

(1862), Jjife and Advent Hr est caps, iv., v., vii. ; and by J. Bassett (1871), Persia^ the 
Land of the Imami, cap. ii. The list of caravan stations between Trebizond and 
Tabriz, and the duration of tlie journey in hours between each (the Turkish hour 
or measurement by time being the precise counterpart of the Persian farmkh or 
measurement by distance— i.e. the marching pace of a baggage animal in the 
hour) is as follows Trebizond- Djevizlik (fi), Khamsikeui (6), Ardassa (8), 
Guraushkhaneh (5), Murad Khan (6), Kadrak (C), Baiburt (6), Kop Dagh Khan 
(G), Ash Kaleh (9), llidja (8), Erzerum (3), Hassan Kaleh (6), Ararakum (.j), Deli 
Baba (6), Tayar (6), Mullah Suleiman f?), Kara Kilissa (7), Tashlitchai (5), 
Diadin (6), Kizildizeh (G), Ovadjik [Persian frontier] (5), Karaaineh (7), Zorova 
(6), Poreh (6), Khoi (3), Seyi<l Haji (6), Tessich (6), Diza Khalil (7), Mayana (6), 
Tabriz (3). Total, 172 hours, or (at the normal calculation of three miles an heur^ 
616 miles. Colonel Stuart, in 1836, calculated the distance as 490 miles. 

* The journey from Tillis to Tabriz has been described by Sir J. Chanlin 

(1671), TraceUf pp. 238-262; J. P. Morier (1814), Second Jmimey^ pp. 301-320; 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart (1835), Journal of a Jimdence in X. Pereia, pp. 145-14)9, 
B. B. Eastwick (1800), Journal of a Biplomate, vol. i. pp. 146-178; A. H. 
Mounsey (1866), J’owrw/’y the Caveams.Tpy, 60-90; A. H. Schindler (1881)» 

Zeit. d. Qentll. fdr Prd. r. Jicrlin, vol. xviii.; Mme. Dieulafoy (1881), La Per*e^ 
pp. 12-43 ; H. Binder (1884), An lLurdistaH,pY>. 17-61. The last named give.s an 
accurate account of the journey a.s at present accomplished, by rail to Akstafa, 
vehicle to Julfa, and chapar to Tabriz. 

* Duration of journey from Tiflis to Akstafa 3} hours by quick train, 6 hours 
by ordinary train ; flrst-class fare, 5 roubles. 

’ A podorvjnat or postal order, for the purpose must be procured at Tiflis, and 
entitles the holder to the hire of hor.se8and use of the post-houses along the nxid.* 
A carriage (either a phaeton or a springless wooden troika) can be hired for the 
entire distance from Akstafa to Julfa (but not beyond) for 30 to 40 roubles. The- 
hire of post-horses is at the rate of 3 kopecks per verst (§ mile) per horse", 
plut a regulation gratuity of 20 kopecks to the driver at each stage. The stages 
between Akstafa and Tabriz, and the distances in versts are as follows : Akstafa* 
Usuntali (22}), Caravansemi (17l),Tar8a Chai (18}), Dilijan (14}), Semenofska 
(18}), Helenofska (21}), Achti (16}), Fontanka (12), Eilyar (19}), Erivan (16). 
Agha Hamdali (18), Kamarlu (16), Davalu (18}), badarak (18}), Baachnurasebin 
(22}), Tartshah (10), Kivrak (19), Bejukdusl (12}), Nakhchivan (21), Alinja 
Chai (25), Julfa (13). Total, 3^} versts, or 242} miles. Of the above stations 
there are telegraph oflices and clerks of the Indo-European Telegraph Depdurt- 
ment at Akstafa, Dilijan (where the road to Kars branches off), Achti, Erivan,. 
Sadaiak, and Nakhchivan. 
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From Akstafa to JuJfa is a distance of about 250 milest Tlie 
traveller will pass through the intei-esting town of Erivan, the 
capital of Russian Armenia, and will be able to make the excur- 
sion to the Armenian ecclesiastical centre of Echmiadzin. At 
Julfa he crosses the river in a ferry-boat to Persian territory, where, 
after passing through the custom-house, he emerges upon the 
System of chap(vr-khanehs^ postboys, decayed horses, pliysical dis- 
comfort, and execrable track, which I have already described 
between Resht and Teheran. The distance from Julfa to Tabriz 
is about 80 miles, or, according to Persian computation, five 
stages of 4 farsak/is each, the ]X)st-houses and distances being as 
follows : — 


Name of Station 

DiKtnnoo in Farmkht 

Approximatt* dUtance 
in MilM 

Julfa 

— 


Airandibil | 


20 

Galand Kaya J 

u 

Marand 

5 

24 

Su6an 

r» 

17 

Tabriz 

5 

23 

Total . 

-- ^ 

20 

84 


About Tabriz I shall {lave a good deal to say in a later chapter 
, Vpou the north-west provinces of Persia, to which I will refer 
/Tabriz to my readers. The route fix>m Tabriz to Teheran is the 
Teheran second uiost travelled route in l^ersia, and has been 
followed by a long succession of eminent voyagers, who have left 
a record of their experiences extending over a period of two 
hundred years.* ITie post stations and distances to Kazvin are as 
•follows, the concluding section of the road from Kay.vin to the capital 
having already been described : — 


* I only mention a few ; Sir J. Chardin (1671), Travelt into Ptfrtia, pp, 370-4)82 ; 
M. Tanooi^e (1807), JVarratire of Journey into PcrtUtf Letters xli.-xiv. ; J. P. 
Morier (1809), IHret Journey, cap. xiv.; Sir W, Ouseley (1812), Trarelt, vol. iii. 
«ap. xviil.; Sir B. K. Porter (1818), Trarelt, vol. i. pp. 261-806; J. B. Fraaer 
(1834), Winter^t Journey, vol. i. Letter viii.; Col. W. K. 8tnart (1836), Journal 
« ^tidenee, capu, v., vi.; Lady Sbeil, Qlimptet of Life, ^c.,cap. vil.; A. H. 

\J^^\JoHrneu_ ikr^vah_tJt* C.nvfijuiVM. . mn. vi- 
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Name of Station 

Distanoo 

in 

Farsathi 

Approxi- 
mate dia- 
tance In , 
Miles 

Name of Station 

Distance 

in 

Fartakhs 

Approxi- 
mate dis- 
tance in 
MUes 

Tabriz . 



i 

Nikbey . 

3 

12 


Saidabad 

6 

20 

Zinjan . 

6 

18: 


liaji Agha 

4 

13 1 

Sultanieh 

6 

23] 


Gejin 

5 1 

! 20 

Khiali or Hidej 

5 

20| 

1 *^5 

Turkomanchai 

6 

19 

Kirveh . 

4 

19 


Mianeh , 

G 

24 1 

' 8iahdahan . . 

6 

17 


Jemalabad . 

8 

12 

Kazvin . 

6 . 

18^ 



4; I 

12 





Ak Mazar 

• i 

13.i 

1 Total . • 

. 72 

263^ 


The total distance from Tabriz to Teheran ia accordingly about 
360 miles, and from Julfa to Teheran, 4t0 miles. 

Upon the above route a few places are worthy of special note. 
Turkomanchai is the village where on February 21, 1828, the 
PiacGB .famous treaty between Russia and Persia was signed by 
of note Paskievitch on behalf of the Emperor, and by Abbas 
Mirza on behalf of his father Fath Ali iShah. By this treaty was 
concluded a war of two years’ duration. Persia lost Erivan and 
Naklichivan, and was mulcted in a war indemnity of three and a half 
millions sterling. It set the st^al upon the victories Russia in 
this quarter since the caponing of the century, and established the 
conqueror in a position of overwlieming armed preponderance upon 
the n(»rth-west. Since that date Azerbaijan has always lain under 
the C(dd shadow of tlie Colossus of the North. 

Mianeh is the traditional head-quarters and favourite hunting 
ground of tlie redoubtable tjherib^gez, or Argn^ PersicuSy and appalling 
The Mift. stories are here related of its achievements. It is a 
neh bug curious fact, liowever, that its selection of Mianeh as the 
chief scene of its devastations appears to have been of comparatively 
modem occurrence ; for in none of the travels of the seventeenth 
centuiy, from Chardin downward, and even later, have I found any 
mention of the insect when Mianeli has been alluded to or 
described. Its bite, which is dangerous, and alleged sometimes to 
be fatal to strangers, is foolishly said to have no effect upon the 
natives, although they occasionally guard against its possible con- 
sequences by a system of homoeopathic inoculation, which consists 
in administering the insect itself to the new arrival, wrapped up 
in a piece of bread. The creature, of which slightly different 
types are found in different parts of Persia (e.g. Marfleh, Shahrud, 
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Ac.), is but little larger than a European bug, but is of a 
dark grey colour with little red spots on its back.^ A favourite 
prescription of the Pei*sian practitioner, should any one have been 
bitten, is to make the patient drink off a bowl of sour milk, then to 
place him in a seat suspended by cords to the ceiling, and twisting 
these, to spin him round as they unwind until he is violently sick ; 
4)y which heroic remedy tlie poison is supposed to be effectively 
expelled. Another remedy is to wrap the bitten part in the still 
warm skin of a newly killed bullock. It is only fair to add that 
there is a small class of persons who disbelieve absolutely in the 
prowess of the Miaiieh bug. Dr. Cormick, who, like his father 
bef»re him, spent many years of his life as a physician in PtM'sia, 
always dt‘clared that the current tales weiv absurd fictions ; and 
facetiinis traveller wdio have reposed at Mianeh with impunity 
have been known to style the insect a hum-bug. On the other 
hand, I know of persons who have suffered for months from 
the effects of the bite; and an infantry regiment, marchi g from 
'fabriz to Teheran in April 1801, had 180 imm laid up in the 
hospital from this cause. In 1817 Kotz^ebue mentions two quite 
recent cases both of which were attended with fatal results.*-* 

It onl;)^emains to notice Zinjan and Sultanii‘h. 8'Iie former is 
a cunsider^le town with over 20,000 inhabitants, and is the capital 
Zmjan and of the district of Ivhamseh. It was the original stronghold 
Suitanieh of the sect of the Babis ; and here it was tiiat in 1850, after 
tlu‘ execution of the Bab at Tabriz, a great massacre t(.M)k place of his 
fanatical adherents. Sultanieh is one of the (h*p<jstHl capitals of the 
past. Three centuries ago travellers expatiated upon its splendid 
palaces and mosques, and left illustrations of its external apjic'arance 
and surroundings. War, earthquakes, the inarch of time and the 
^^aprite of royalty have combined to effect its degra<latioii ; and 
shrinking at the feet of the superb mausoleum of Sultan Khoda- 
bundeh, it is now onlv a shadow of its ancient self.^ 

f * 

' Vide an appendix on the subject in Eastwick, vol. ii. ; liUd Baron Walckonaor's 
iiidhire Naturelle dei j9iseotet. 

* One was an English servant of the British Consulate at Tabriz, the other a 
Cossack servant of the BussLan Envoy, Baron Wrixle. Xa/rrative of a Journey, 
1 >. 211 . ♦ 

• In the early part of the present century Fatli Ali Shah made Sultanlch his 
summer quarters, retiring there for the hot months of every year with his army, 
his cxmrt, and his wives, and spending the time in hunting and enjoyment. But 
after the Russians bad. In 1828, approached so near to the ‘ Asylum of the 
Universe* as Hhr^dmanchai, his outraged dignity could tolerate Sultanleh no 
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These, then, are the two principal nortli-westem and northern 
entries into Persia. There remain two subsidiary avenues of approach 
IV. Me- also on the north and from the Caspian, with Teheran as 
their objective ; which, however, are little used because of 
rpote the difficult country that requires to be traversed and the 
absence of any facilities for transport. The first of these is the 
route across the Elburz range from the landing-place of Meshed-i- 
Ser, on the south coast of the Caspian, between Resht and Astrabad, 
vid Barfurush and Amol, to Teheran. Meshed-i-Ser (i.e. Tomb of 
the Head, from a tradition that Ibrahifii, brother to the Imam Reza, 
was beheaded here), the only port of Mazanderan, is not a port 
any more tlian are other Persian claimants to the title. A river 
flows into the sefi, forming, with the aid of the prevalent westerly 
gales, the familiar bar off its mouth ; and the ships of the Caucasus 
and Mercury Co., which touch here after leaving Resht, are com- 
pelled to ‘lie out in the offing. As regards mileage, this route is 
by far the shortest from the Caspian to Teheran, the distances 
being to Barfurush 15 miles, to Amol 38 miles, and viu Demavend 
to Teheran 1()0 miles, or five days by caihvali.* An ilUconstructed 
line of rail, of which I shall have occasion again to speak, has 
recently been laid down as a private speculation by>a wealthy 
Persian from a neighbouring point on the coast to Amol, but has 
ended, as might be expected, in collapse. The landing-place, 
however, of Mesljed-i-Ser and the route therefrom are both used to 
some exttiiit by Russian merchandise for Mazanderan, and even 
for Teheian itself, and the road from Amol has been reconstructed 
by an Austrian engineer officer. General Gasteiger Khan, under 
instructions from the reigning Shah. But, in spite of their decided 
advantage in distance, they are scarcely qualified to compete with 
the Resht-Teheran line. 

The second of these subsidiary routes is from th6 landing- 
place of Gez, in the extreme south-eastern recess of the Caspfan, 
whence a junction can be made with the above-named road at 

more. For ground-plan, elevation, and restoration of the tomb of Kbodabundeh, 
ride plates liv.-lviii. in vol. i. of Ch. Toxier’s Ihecrijition de VArminie, ; also 
P. CoBte's Monuments Modemes de la Perse. 

* It is described by J. B, Fraser (1834), A Winter's Journey I vol. ii.. Letters 
XV., xvi. ; Capt. Uon. Q. Napier (1874), Journal ike R.Q.8., vol. xlvi. pp. 118- 
129 ; Mme. C. Serena (1877), Hommes et ekoses on Perse, caps, ii., iii., viii., ix. ; 
E. Stack (1881), Six Months in Persia, voL ii.oapB. vii. viii. ; E. Orsolle (1882), Za 
Onuease et la Perse, cap. xviii. 
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Barfurush;* or whence an independent line can be pursued to 
Astrabad (23 miles), and thence over terribly steep passes (65 
mil^), to Shahrud, where the main caravan and postal 
route is struck between Teheran and Khorasan. I shall 
”"*** require to deal so fully with all these places later on, 
that I will do no more at present than indicate this as a possible 

variation in entering the country. 

Further to the east, the Traii-scaspian Kailway, recently com- 
pleted by Russia in her newly conquered regions north i>f the 
' Persian lionler, and the road which she has constructed 

ABhkft- jjj correspondence therewith from Ashkabad, her ad- 
Mmhetl ministvative and militaiy capital, to the boundary of 
Khorasan, and which is being continued on the other 
or Persian side to Kuchan and Meshed, has within the last two 
venrs supplied a new means of access to North-eastern Persia, 
'wliich did not previously exist, or could not be pursueil with safety. 
The fact that no description of this new i-oad into Khorasan had 
yet l)een published, coupled with my own desire to se.^ something 
of tlie liorder regions of that important province, and to visit U;8 
eiipital, Meshed, detennined me to enter Persia, if possible, from 
this novel ouarter. English oflicers serving at Meshed hwi mori'. 
than once received periuission to quit or to ridurn to their pwts 
hvth*is.route; and, having already travelled on the Transcaspian 
Railway in the preceiling year, I indulgwl in hopes that the 
Russian Government would not be, avei-sc to renew the pimnission, 
which indeed there could be no valid ground for refusing, l ie 
courtesy of the Russian Ambassador in Ixmdon, assisted by the 
kindly offices of the British Ambassador in SI. Petersburg, happdy 
effected this object, and the ensuing pages will wntain a de- 
scription of my journey, which I nee«l not now anticipate. 

Upon tliq, eaatei-H Orders of Persia no English traveller is now 
very likely to think of entering the country. The intervention oi 
•VII ‘ai Afghanistan between India and Pei-sia in this quarter, 
Khanap.' and the merciless policy of exclusion pursued by the 
Amir, Abdur Rahman Kliain render it absolutely impo^ 
sible for any Englishman to dream of approaching Persia from this 
side. In bygone centuries we read of many European voyagers 

• ThU route has boon described by (Sir) A. Burnes (1838). IV^Js into 
BoUara,vol. iii pp. 106-111 i B. B. Eastwlck JovrmU of <i MflomaU, 

rol ii. pp. eOulOl ; Col. Val. Baker Cl®73), CUntdi ths EoMt^ pp. 70-77. 
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who passed from the Indian territories of the Great Mogul vid 
Kandahar into Eastern Persia ; and conversely, even in the first 
half of the present century, and down to as late a date as 1873, 
when Captain H. 0. Marah was the last to perform the through 
journey, there were several Englishmen, such as Captain Arthur 
Conolly (1830), Mr. Mitford (1840), and Sir Lewis Pelly (1860), 
who left Persia on the Afghan side and rode from Meshed, 
Herat and Kandahar, into Britisli Hindustan. But what these 
could do witli impunity, although not unattended with djinger, is 
forbidden to a later age, and the eastern flank of Persia and the 
countries beyond are accordingly a terra incognita^ except to the 
privileged members of Boundary Commissions, or to those who 
have laboriously made their way hither from other and less known 
directions. 

We thus come, in our circuit of the Persian border, to the 
southern coast-line, and to the ports of the Persian Gulf. I shall 

VIII. Per- occasion later on to describe the various trade routes 

Bunder^^ which lead therefrom into the interior of the country, 
Abbas and I will I'efei* any traveller who contemplates landing 
route Bunder Abbas to that chapter. The main trade routes 

starting from Bunder Abbas are those which proceed Kerman 
and Yezd; but for such as contemplate a westerly march frqm 
Bander Abbas to Shiraz I may say that, although that Vnethod 
of entering or leaving the country seems now to have been entirely 
abandoned, it was once — during t:-e time when the Sefavi dynasty 
held their capital at Isfahan, and when first Ormuz and afterwards 
Gombrun were among the greatest marts in the East — the most 
travelled route in Peraia, and has been minutely described by a 
succession of famous voyagers, culminating in Tavernier and 
Chardin. 

It here concerns me rather to notice the main southern channel 
of entry, wliich I have in an earlier portion of this chapter indi- 

IX. Bu- cated as second only in popular use to the Besht line — 

which starts from the Gulf at the landing-place 
route (again I am loth to use the word port) of Bushire. This 
is the route that is taken by all visitors coming from India, by all 
English and Indian merchandise going as far north as Isfahan, 
and by some of th^^t which feeds Teheran itself; .and it has been 
more travelled in this century and is better known than any route 
in Persia. As I traversed it in the opposite direction, and shall 
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subsequently nan'ate my own experiences, I will only add here 
that it leads through the cities of Shiraz, Isfahan, Kashan, and 
Kum, to Teheran, a total distance of just 770 miles. 'J'he first 
170 miles, between Bushire and Shiraz, must be covered by cara- 
van, there being no postal road over the precipitous ladders of the 
southern mountains; but from Shiraz northwards the rider can 
datter along as fast as spur, bridle, and horse-hoof can forward 
him. 

Tlie risks and d^agr^ments of this route, which are not incon- 
siderable, are likely before long to be obviated by the creation of 
X. Moham- » aveiiue of entry into Persia from a [)oiiit some 
T*h^n what further to the west upon the southern coast line, 

route Just as the aggrandisement of Russia upon the north- 

easteni bordei-s of Persia has resulted in the construction of the 
Ashkabad-Kuchan roud, already alluded to, so the predominance 
of British influence in the south is likely to lead to the construc- 
tion of a new road from the Karun River, nd Ahwaz, fShushter, 
Dizful, Khorremabad, and Hiirujird, to Ti*heran. A concession has 
l)een procured by tlie Imperial Bank of Pt^rsia, for the authorised 
♦‘Xecutioii of this enterprise, which was commenced in the autumn 
of 1890; ajid, should it be successfully completed, we, may And 
that the stream of future travel is largely divt^rted from the Bushire 
line to due that will possesfi the advantage of being shorter by 250 
miles from the point of debarkation to tlie capital. More about 
this, too, will be said elsewhere. For the present the line thus 
sketched cannot be considered as practicable for travellers, nor be 
recommended to the stranger. 

Tlie circuit which has already bmught my readtu’s b) the 
furthest extremity of the Pei*siaii Gulf, and to the outlet of the 
Yi. Bagh- Euphrates does not require to be greatly ex- 

d«d-Tehe- tended in order to land them at Baghdad, whicli, it may 
. surprise many at home to hear, is one of the most in- 

teresting points of departure for the Persian frontier and interior. 
Not only is there a considerable movement of trade into and from 
Persia in this direction, but some of the most notable Persian 
cities and monuments of antiquity can be visited from this quarter, 
and, it may almost be said, from this alone. Let me first state, 
therefore, the various means of reaching Baghdad, and then briefly 
sketcli the route from thence across the Persian Border. 

Some years ago, when I was first contemplating a visit to 
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Baghdad, I experienced the greatest difficulty in obtaining any 
authentic information in England upon the rival methods of reach- 
ing that city. Owing to the peculiarity of its situation, 
reding no place that I know is accessible to a European 
Baghdad Variety of quarters, or is at the same]^time 

so difficult and so easy of access, the facility being only purchased 
at the cost of a disproportionate expenditure of time. i 

Baghdad may be reached from the Black Sea by one of two 
routes: either from Trebizond, vid Diarbekir, Mosul, and the 
1. Trebi- Tigids,* or from Sainsun, vid Diarbekir and the Tigris, 
ssond and latter is the route that is taken by the Turkish post 

routes to and from Constantinople ; and letters conveyed by this 
ix)ute, at a speed which no ordinary traveller could emulate, have been 
delivered in Baghdad twenty-four days after leaving London.* Sam- 
sun is one of the ports on the Black Sea at which most of the steamers 
to and from Constantinople touch. In both the above cases the 
outward journey to Baglidad may at certain seasons of the year be 
expedited by rait upon the Tigris from Mosul, or even from 
Diarbekir to Baghdad. But both are journeys wliich only the 
hardy traveller should undertake. 

Baghdad may be reached from the Mediterranean^either from 
Alexandretta vid Aleppo, or from Beirut vid Damascus ; and in 
each of these cases, after leaving Aleppo, and after * leaving 
Damascus, a further choice is open to the traveller. The ordinary 
route from Alexandretta runs first to Aleppo, a distance of 4 stages; 

' For the route from Trebizond to Erzerum,i’t<i<?, in addition to the authorities 
before quoted, ‘ Notes on a Jo\irney,’ by H. Suter, in 1838, Journal of iheJl.O.S., 
vol. X. p. 431 ; Mrs. Bishop (ISPO), Journeys in Persia^ vol. ii , Letters xxxiv.-xxxv, ; 
for the route from Erzenim to Diarbekir, ride Ditto by J, O. Taylor, Proceedings of 
the jR.O.S.^ vol. xii. p. 302. 

Th^ stages between Sam^m and Baghdad are as follows, the figures in 
brackets being the number of hours between :—Kawak (8), Bladik (6), Chifta 
Khan (8), Amasia (7), Igna Bazar (6), Turkhal (7), Tokat (9), Yalduzdagh (9), 
Babra (7), Sivas (7), Aolash (7), Kali Dash (6), Kankar, or Kangal (4% 
Alayar Khan (7), Hasan Chelevi (6), Hakim Khan (4), Sermeli (9), Gumiish 
Madan (9), Arpaghut (8), Kharput (6), Mullah Kal (6), Bakir Madan (9), Arghan 

(5) , Baklosh (6), Diarl>ekir (6), Komar Khaneh (6), Bhikhan (6), Qallieh, or Mar- 
din (6), Darah (6), Nisaibin (0), Azoaghur (6), Dairund (6), Jazireh (8), Takian 

(6) , 35akho (6). Sumail (7), Tel Eskif (7). Mosul (7), Zab (10), Arbil (7), Kush 
Tep© (6), Altun Kupri (6), Kerkuk (9), Taugh (9), Duz Khurmati (7), Salahieh (9), 
Kara Tepe (7), Dell Abbas (9), Neherwan (9), Jedideh (5), Baghdad (5). The 
greater part of this route, between Sivas and Baghdad, is described by Sir F. 
Qoldsmid (1864), Telegraph and TravA PP- 412<.45l ; and the whole of it by 
Visconnt Pollinj^n (1866), round the World, cap. xii. 
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thence to Deir on th^ Euphrates, 10 stages; thence to Hit on the 
Euphrates, 10 stages ; and thence to Baghdad, 4 stages ; total, 
ia Aiexan- 28 stages.' From Alexandretta to Aleppo the distance 
dretta- Q^n be covered either by hoi-se or carriage in two days. 

Fiom the latter place horses must bo hired to Baghdad ; 
and according to the vnvpedimenUi carried by the traveller he will bo 
aBle to complete this section of his journey in from fourteen to six- 
teen days. A longer route from Aleppo may also be pureued, vi& 
Diarbekii* (11 stages) and Mosul (18 stages), whence it is 12 
stages by land to Baghdad.* 

From Damascus, whicli is connected by an excellent carriage 
road and daily diligence service (0 hours) with Beirut, the 
8 Damas- alternative routes are as follows : (1) vi& Tadmor or 
cuH route Palmyra and Deir, a total distance by ordinary camel 
of 20 days, by fast dromedary of 18 days, no other means of 
hxjoinoticm being possible, and the security being none of tKe best ; * 
(2) via the old Desert or Dromedary Postal lioiite straight across 
the desert, a distance for the ordinary traveller of about 150 hours 

' They are as follows Aloxandretta-Khan Diarbekirlich (4 hours), Aln-cl- 
H(*(leh (7), Fermanin (7), Aleppo (H), Deir Hafir («), Meskineh (7), Abu Hurelm 
<H), Huinam Shariat Mohammed Agha (5), Sabkha (G), Hamad el Kelalb (7), 
Tebai (i), Deir (10), Miadin (10), Salahieli (11), Abu Kaniah («), Haim (6), 
Nahieh (8j, Ana (7), Fehaimieh (7), Haditha (6), Jubba (8), Hit (8), Remadi (10), 
Fcllahieh (8), Abu Ghraib (6), Baghdad (7). This route (with small variations) 
IS described by Lady Anne Blunt in Hedovin Triheg of tho Kuphratea. Wonder 
may be felt that, M much of the above journey being upon the banks of or near 
to the Euphrates, the waterway is not Uhcd to facilitate communication. For a 
^ short lime the attempt was made. During the vigorous government of Midhat 
Tahha at Baghdad a small paddle-steamer plied on the Euphrates between Hiilah 
{ habylon) and Meskineh. But the intention was rather to keep an eye upon the 
hcHlonins than to encourage traffic ; and with the departure of its founder the 
M-.heme fell through. 

^ This route is described by Tristram Ellis, (M a Raft and Thton^h the Deaert, 
vol. i. The stages between Aleppo and Diarbckir are as follows:- Akharin (7), 
Begi (6), Muslim (7), Mazar (7), Berajik (4), Hawaii, or Dewak (9), Mish- 
mishieh (7), Severak (6), Kainak (0), Kara Bakcha (6), Khan (6), Dlarljekir (0). 
The route from Mosul to Baghdad is described by Thielmann (1872), Journey in 
the Cancaaus, J^o., vol. ii. cap. vi. ; Binder (1884), Au Knrdiataai, cap. ix. 

* This route is described by Tristram Ellis, vol. ii. The stages between 
BainaKcus and Deir are as follows Jerud, Kasseir, Karyatain, Ain-el- Baida 
< Be^leh), Tadmor, Bakha, Sukhneh, El Bowaib, Bir Kabakib, Deir. Those between 
l>cir and Baghdad have already been given. M. von Thielmann in 1672 rode 
iroin Kerbela via Palmyra to Damascus, Journey in the Caueaauif kc. voU ii. 
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(nominally = 450 miles) or 15 days, but which the postman 
covered in 10 days. For over forty years, fi’OiSi 1838 to 1881, the 
British Consulate at Baghdad, assisted at first by a subsidy from 
the Indian Government, kept up this mounted post, which was 
originally established in connection with the Euphrates Expedition 
and Flotilla,^ but was ultimately killed by the competition of the 
Turkish Government, who started a rival post at internatioi^l 
rates. The hardships and lack of real interest, as well as the 
occasional danger, by this route are so gi*eat that few, if any, 
adopt it, except such as are resolutely bent upon sacrificing comfort 
and risking safety. 

Finally, there is tlie circuitous jind comfortable method of reaoli- 
iiig Baghdad, which consumes much time, but no tissue, proceeding 
4. Peraian by water. The steamers of the British India 

Gulf rout® Navigation Company run fi*om Bombay (in correspondence 
with the P. & O. boats fnnn Eunjpe), ria Kurrachi and the Persian 
Gulf to Busrah, where transhipment is easily effected into the 
excellent river-boats of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation 
Company, whicli in from three to four days, according to the state 
of the river, accomplish the ascent of the Tigris to Baghdad. Tht* 
only drawback to tliis route is the length of time, ov^ five vveeksv 
that is consumed between London and our destination. 

Having thus ccmducted the traveller, by any one of the above 
approaches to Baghdad, let me now show him how he will enter 
Baghdad Persia from this quarter, and what he will see by so doing, 
to Teherau Ppom Baghdad to the Pei*siaii frontier, five miles beyond 
the Turkish station of Khaiiikin, the distance is ninety miles, the 
road running for the most part over a level deseyt, and the halting- 
places being as follows: Beni Saad or Orta Khan (15 miles). 
Yakubieh (14), Shahrabad (26), KiziP Robat (18), Khaiiikin 
(17). Then>! is no postal service; and the traveller, who must 
engage his baggage animals at Baghdad, halts in khtins (tjie 
Turkish equivalent to caravanserais) and rest-houses. After passing 
through the custom-house,^ on the Persian border he finds the 
following route extended before him : — 

* The cost of Ihis post from February 1838^ to April 1843 was 89,550 rupees. 
For tho next twenty years the cost was about 87. a trip, after rrhich time so many 
letters were sent that it paid its own way. The halting-places or wells between 
Damascus and Baghdad by this routOi are Idbmair, Aitha, Humana, Iltinf, Zagfr 
Igara, Idania, Imhewar, Bajmi Sabun, Aamij, Giseir Khubaz, Kubaisa, and Hit^* 
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Name of Statiou 

Distance 

in 

Farsti^s 

Approxl- 
mate dis- 
tance in 
miles 

1 Name of Station 

' 

Distance 

in 

Far»alht 

Approxi- 1 
mate dis- J 
tanco in 
niiU's 

Khanikin t (1,000 ft.) 



Hamadan f 


25 ! 

Kasr-i-Shirin (1,700 ft.) 

6 

18 

Mila Gird 

7 

25 I 

Saipul 

6 

18 

Zerreh 

4 

16 ; 

Kgrind f (6,250 ft.) . 

8 

29 

Niivamnf. 

9 

.32 1 

llarunabad . 

6 

2( : 

Shamiran . | 

4 

M 1 

Mahidasht . 

6 

22 i 

Khushkok . : 

5 

19 , 

Kermanshaht (5,000 ft.)^ 

4 

14 ! 

Khanah<'yi f . | 

6 

22 ! 

Bi'iitun . . . j 

6 

21 

llobat Kcriiii { 

8 

32 1 

Sahneh 

4 

16 

Teheran( 3,800ft ) 

7 

28 1 

Kangavar t 

5 

IH . i 

- 



' 

Saidabacl 

6 

23 ' I 

Total . . ' 

112 

412 


f a Telegraph Stations. 


The total distance^ between Baghdad and T\»horan is thu£ 

4- 408 miles, or close upon 500 miles ^ Between Kennanshah 
imd Teheran there is a chapar service and vhopnt^khnnaku but 
betwi‘en Khanikin and Kermanslialj tliere. is only i>m* post station, 
Sarpul, wliere the mail changes horses. It is accoi*diiigly usual to 
•aravau from Baghdad to Kermansliah. 

Tins jouniey is one of threefold and exceptional interest. It 
•losses the Qiighty Zagros range Ix'tween Klianikin and Kerman- 
Mounkuiii, ^<hah, the ste(*peHt part of th(‘ pass, known as the Teng- 
nonu**'"^ i-Girra, between Sarpul and Kerind, being fully corn- . 
lu iiu parable with the hAuh of the Bushire-Shiraz line, and, in 
viiiter, being frequently impassable from mow. By this ascent 
lie traveller is brought up from the level plains of Assyria and 

w 

‘ This route is in whole or in part described by J. S. Buckingimra (181fJ), 
Tratelg in Agtyri/i, vol. I, caps. i—ix. ; Hon. O. Keppel (1821), Pergonal Narrative^ 
caps, xiii.-xix, ; J. B. Fraser (1836), Traveli in KoordiitoM^ vol. ii. Letters " 

; Sir H. Layard (1840), Early Adrentureg, vol. i. pp. 20U262 ; K. L. Mit- 
hird (1840), Land J/orcA, vol. i. cap. x., vol, ii. cap. i. ; Com. Felix Jones (18-14), 
-'^ttrratire of a Jonmey to the Frontier of Turkey and Pergia^ Bombay Records ; 

J i*? Ferrier (1846), Caravan Joumeyg, pp. 1-50 ; H. W. Bellow (1872), Fitmi the 
Jndug u the TigrUf pp. 413-469 ; H. Binder (1884), Au Kwrdittan^ caps. xi. xii. 

alternative route from Baghdad to Teheran via Kuu is usually followed by 
caravans in winter. Diverging at Kangavar, it pursues the following line : 
Tarispah (19 miles), Nanej (30),Di*abad(26), Barak (19), Siahwa«han(27), Jairud 
^l)i kalian (16), Ktim (21). Vide Mrs. Bishop's Joumeyg in Pergia (1890), vol. I. 

“h-vid. It is worthy of mention that at Kangavar are ther uins of a temple 
‘J Anaitis, the Persian Astarte, the worship of whom was wide>spread in Media, 
Cappadocia. VtdeaTejder.EArm^ie, ^e., plates 62-8, and Flandin 
Perge Aneienme, vol. i. plates 20-3. The temple is attributed to the 
Farthian period. Vide If. Dienlatoy, L*Art Antique de la^Perget part v. pp. 7-11. 

K 2 
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Chaldsea to the great Iranian plateau, which he does not again quit 
until he leaves Persia. Secondly, he passes through the important 
and flourishing Persian cities of Kermanshah and Hamadan, for 
accounts of which I must refer my readers to Chapter XVI., and 
which are situated in exceedingly productive tracts of country. 
Lastly, at Bisituii and at Tak-i-Bostan (four miles from Kerman- 
sliah) he encounters some of the most celebrated remains of Persian 
antiquity ; and in the rock carvings, sculptures, and inscriptions 
which look down upon him from the chiselled surface of the moun- 
tain-side, he both reads a tale of bygone splendour and observes 
the most important historical document, albeit in stone, next to the 
Oamietta Stone, that has been discovered and deciphered in this cen- 
tury. Here again let me invite any inquisitive reader to read on. 

I have now, at some expense of space, and at a greater expense 
of previous trouble than many would imagine, completed the tour 
• of the Persian frontier, and have supplied to the in- 
tending voyager information which he will not find 
collected in any other volume, but which I have judged to be indis- 
pensable to a work that claims to be one of general reference upon 
the country with which it deals. I have showm how Persia can be 
approached from the north, south, east, and west, and indicated 
the routes and the means of doing so. It remains only^or. me, 
before concluding this chapter, to fumish that information re- 
garding outfit and equipment which is as necessary to a traveller 
ill the East as is a ticket upon a Euixipean railway. 

For the requisite equipment for caravan travelling in Persia I 
cannot do better than refer my readers to Appendix I. of the second 
Caravan volume of Sir C. MacGregor’s ‘ Journey through Khorasan,’ t<i 
equipment second volume of Mr. E. Stack’s ‘ Six Months 

in Persia,’ and to Appendix C of Dr. Wills’s entertaining work, ‘ In 
the Land of the Lion and the Sun.' Few persons will commence 
caravanning in Persia who have not tried it elsewhere, and. al- 
ready formed their own conclusions as to the desiderata of camp life. 
The size of tents, the structure^ of beds, the irreducible minimum of 
furniture, the provision of ammunition, the extent of £ne camp, the 
canteen, are matters dependent partly upon the taste or purpose of the 
traveller, partly upon the fashion of the day ; and any too definite 
instructions might easily be found supei^uous or might soon become 
obsolete. The case, however, is dififerent with the c&apar rider, who 
probably leaves England without the slightest idea of what lies before 
him, and who may he saved great expense and annoyance by knowing 
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clearly beforehand what to take and what to leave behind, what to expect 
and what to avoid. 

It is useless to take out the usual European paraphernalia of port- 
manteaux, hatboxes, and trunks. They will merely have to be discarded 
Chapar- way, or left behind to follow at snail’s pace after the 

riding. owner — and be knocked to pieces in the process— by mule or 

Baggage caravan. The first rule to be observed is that every 

piece of baggage must be of such a size as can easily be suspended or 
strapped to one side of a galloping horse ; the second, that, as far os 
jKissible, the several pieces must correspond in size and weight. The 
slightest inequality makes it very hard upon the horse, and necessitates 
constant stoppages to leadjust the load. I took out to Persia two 
medium-sized Gladstone bags (measuring 22 inches in length by 14 
inches in depth), and the agreement of other travellers with my own 
experience leads me to recommend tiiem as by far the best. WJien 
you arrive in Persia you can buy in the bazaar of any Persian town, or 
get manufactured in a day, a pair of large native saddle-bags orkhurjina, 
Tliey are made of carpet and leather. Put your Gladstone bags, one 
into each side, and throw the whole over the back of your postboy’s 
horse. The two sides will balance, and no trouble will ensue. As the 
postboy does not use a saddle, but merely sits straddlewise upon the 
top of whatever baggage may be strappe<i u{>on his animal, he can be 
further ma^ to carry bundles of rugs, coats, and budding to almost 
any extent.^ Your Persian servant, who must be engagfnl beforehand, 
and witlK>ut whom it would be foolish to travel, can carry upon his 
horse a second pair of saddle-bags, in which can lie stored any smaller 
bjigs or articles, the cooking apparatus, and his own kit. Finally, in 
the holsters and saddle-bags of your own mount you will carry the im- 
mediate necessaries of the journey- flask, money, pistol, requisites of 
the toilette, books, &c. In addition tp my Gladstone bags, 1 to<3k two 
stout brown canvas bags, which 1 found most useful. They would hold 
a great deal when filled ; and yet, if not wanted, could bo rolled up into 
a very narrow compass. It will be obvious that the lighter a horse’s 
load the more quickly will the stage be accomplished. 

^ As regards saddlery, the Persian saddle, which is small and high- 
P^ked, is so unlike anything that an Englishman has ever been 
Saddlery *^<^^tomed to ride upon that he will only suffer from making 
the experiment. He must take out a roomy English military 
saddle, with holsters and saddle-bags, and plenty of rings or staples 
fitted for straps, of which he will find that a good surplus supply will 
he invaluable. In one of my holsters I carried a flask tliat held over a 
^quart bottle^of spirits, and whose contents were ample for the require- 
ments of a journey of many hundred miles. The traveller is sometimes 
•o exhausted that he would be tempting Providence if he had not some 
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restorative at hand ; and I commiserate the teetotaller who starts on a 
hard chapar ride through Persia. I took out an English snaffle and 
two-reined bridle, and used them nearly throughout. I do not, however, 
recommend the former, except on the score of mercy. It is utterly unlike 
the Persian bit, and a Persian horse does not understand it. If he is 
a crock it does not much matter, but if he is a mettled animal he runs 
away. It is better, on the whole, to employ the native bit, cruel though 
it be.* With the sfiddle must be taken a felt saddle-pad, as most^f 
the chapar horses have sore hacks ; and humanity, if no other con- 
sideration, dictates the precaution. I had my stirrup-irons bound 
round with flannel, a useful preventive of the acute cold at night and 
in the early morning. 

For riding I recommend a stout pair of breeches, not too tight at 
the knee, where the strain soon tells. I took a hint from Dr. Wills, 
and bought at Tiflis an invaluable pair of big Russian top 
boots, at least two sizes too large for me over the foot. They 
are easily j)ulled on and off, are very flexible, and, by reasod of the loose 
fit, keep the feet warm. Anglo-Indian officers usually ride in pnttis^ 
aiul shoes ; nn<l si'iiie travellers prefer liding-trousers to breeches. A 
good pair of nailed shooting boots are a sine qiid noyi for the climbs 
over the rocky kotals and passes, whi<‘h would very soon knock a hob* 
in the soles of any lighter construction. Goloshes should also ho taken 
for visits to the grandees, who ai*e very pafteular about ^eir carpets, 
and do not like muddy or dusty footprints upon them.. Woollen socks 
and stockings are ijidispensable, as also is a pair of spurs. . Flannel 
shirts will always be worn when riding, although linen shirts are essen- 
tial for the critical cotn'ies of Teheran. I found a Norfolk jacket with 
single collar buttoning round the neck, and plenty of pockets, the best 
dress for riding ; and T shall ever be grateful for the advice that 
prompted me to take a worsted (Cardigan) waistcoat, which could bo 
pulled on and oft a.s the temperature demanded, and was a supreme 
consolation on a cold night. A black frock-coat must be taken, if 
visits are contemplated to royal personages, governors, or ministers. 
The Persians look upon a cut-away coat as grossly undignified ^ and 

* Sir Thomas Herbert wrote, 270 years ago: * They curb their horses’ metth* 
with .«harp hits, a ring of iron helping them ; ’ and there is not a doubt that the 
same bit is in use now. It is shaped like the letter H» with asliarp projection 
upwards from the middle of the cross-bar. To this is attached a ring, whicii 
glasses round the lower jaw and operates as the most effective curb that I have 
ever seejn. If a horse has at all a tender mouth, the slightest touch will make 
him wince ; while to rein him in tight, as the Persians are in the habit of doing 
in order to show otf their horsemanship, must often cause the poor brute intense 
suffering. 

* Putti is probably in its origin a Persian word, being contracted from 
the bandages that are worn round the leg by the inhabitants of Mazanderan. 
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would ^k,ppear to estimate rank by the extent to which the hinder part 
of the body is enveloped, if one may judge from the voluminous skirts 
that are worn by H.M. the Shah. On the other hand, they care nothing 
for head gear ; and the Sovereign is the only man in the country 
for an interview with whom a tall hat is de rujttenr. Stout riding- 
gloves are required ] and I agi'ee with MacGregor in recommending a 
<loul)l e Tera i hat. It cannot get smashed, like a helmet ; it furnishes 
ample protection against any but a summer sun, and when you enter a 
city you strip off the outer shell, and appear as smart os if you have 
just stepped out of Bond Street. But of all the necessaries of outfit, 
commend me, after a long experience, to a suit of dress clothes. Were 
r setting out to-morrow either for Lhasa or for Timbuctoo, they should 
accoiiipaiiy me ; for I am convinced that T should find them equally 
useful were T to meet in audience cither the King of the Negroes or 
the Dalai Llama of Tibet, T remember having heard that Gordon 
started in a dress suit from Cairo for Khartum. For outer coverings, I 
\ rooommend a covert-co.it for everyday weai-, a macintosh (if in the 
rainy season), and an ulster of the amplest and warmest type, 'the colo 
at nights being sometimes excruciatingly severe. 

The Vavnianchxipar-k/iane/is contain nothing in the I eiist degree resem- 
bling a bed. Tf unprovided, the traveller will have to sleep on the mud 
^ ^ floor. By far the liest substitute to carry is a big canvas bag, 
so^e seven feet long by four feet broad, with an opening which 
can Ije buttoned up. At every village in Persia, cboppetJ barley or kah is 
procurable. Stuffed with this, ami stretcIuMl out on the floor, the ^nvas 
sjick makes the most comfortable couch in tlie world. A <juilt or resai <jan 
•m- jiurcliased in any Persian bazaar ; and some good rugs or blankets and 
a pillfiNv must be brought from home. A w.'iterprfM)f she^'.t, to wrap 
round the liedding for transport in the daytime and to sprefwl under it 
at night, is also useful. I took linen sheets witli me ; but I never once 
usf*d them in a chapar-khaneh. The weatlier was always much too 
cold, and I was far too tired to admit of complete undre-ssing at night. 
For purposes of ablution, a folding indiarubbiT bath and basin are an 
invaluable luxury ; nor mu.st towels be forgott(3n. The Persians do not 
in our sense of the term ; and accordingly their provisions for such 
i***quirements are of the slenderest. As the rmmi in the chaptir-khanehs 
o<‘cupiefl by the traveller usually has doors on two, and sometimes (»n 
dirce sides, opening on to the outer air, and ns these are always rickety 
And frec|uently non-existent, it is advisable to carry with one a couple 
<'f light curtains and nails, in order a.s far as possible to vanquish the 
in<»rfJinate draught. 

The traveller who is riding hard will prolmbly find that he eats 
^ ^‘ry little, and that his needs in this respect are easily satisfied. In 
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bread and eggs, and sometimes a venerable fowl. Milk is not every- 
where procurable, as cows are not kept to any great extent ; and I 
Fooi and more often failed than succeeded in getting it. Goat’s milk is 
^he whole more common than cow’s milk. A frying-pan^ 
a tea-kettle, and a teapot must be carried, and can be bought in any 
Persian bazaar. Japanned plates and drinking cups, egg cups, knives 
and forks, and a small Etna spirit lamp, should be brought from Europe 
(Baku). Tinned meats, soups, and biscuits can now be procured Rt 
European or Armenian shops in Teheran, Isfahan, and Shiraz ; but it 
is a wise precaution to take them. Crosse and Blackwell’s tinned 
soups are quite excellent, and, besides being easily prepared, are almost 
a meal in themselves. Soup in tablets or powders are good in- their 
way and economise space, but require more trouble and time in cooking. 
Sanlines, potted meats, chocolate or cocoa, Liebig’s beef tea, and go<i 
tea or coffee, are useful adjuncts, which should be procured in Europe. 
Lump sugar can be bought in the humblest Persian village. I nearly 
always cooked my own dinner. Firewood is easily and cheaply pui*- 
chased ; * a couple of bricks make a respectable fireplace ; and, though 
there is frequently no exit for smoke but the door, the situation has 
compensations which you must have ridden eighty miles in the day to 
discover. 

A small medicine chest or case should l>e carried ; and the maladies 
Medicine which the Stranger must chiefly provide are fever, 

diarrhoea, and dysentery. Chlorodyne and quinine form the 
nucleus of any such medical outfit. 

If the traveller be a sportsman he will of course accommodate his 
armament to whatever game he proposes to pursue. If he is merely 
Arms and voyaging along the recognised highways in order to see the 
^muni- country, I do not recommend him to carry gun and cartridges ; 

os game cannot easily be got at without time and trouble, and 
as these implements will add greatly to the weight of his baggage. In 
the out-of-the-way parts there is a great deal of game, and a sportsman 
well provided with introductions and equipped for the purpose might 
make a successful expedition. Round Teheran all the best shooting is 
in the hands of the Shah ; but I have no doubt that should Any sports- 
man encounter one of the i^yal keepers while in pursuit of game, the 
present of a shilling to the latter would turn him into a willing and 
competent beater. There are tigers in the north, lions in the south and 
south-west; wild fowl and partridges everywhere ; and on every mountain 
range are to be found wild deer, sheep, or goat, of some description, 
from the monflon and the ibex to the gazelle. Wild bears are seen in 
the Elburz range, and wild boars along the southern rivers. The way- 
farer who has no lethal intent usually and wisely carries a revolver. 
The mere knowledge that he is armed acts-as a deterrent upon robbery 
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or brigandage. I used mine for no more sanguinaiy purpose than to fire 
at running partridges, and to put out of its misery a broken-legged 
andiibandoned donkey. 

Among minor articles which will be found serviceable, but upon 
whose particular use I need not dilate, are wax matches, folding candle- 
Minor sticks (candles are always procurable in the native bazaars), 
Huggfifltiong insect powder, vaseline (the skin is apt to get terribly chapped 
dy the sharp contrasts of climate), blue spectacles to resist the glare, 
air cushio ns, a telescope, and last, but of supreme importance, the best 
ifiap^at money can procure. I hope I shall not be thought impertinent 
if 1 suggest that the gratification of the last-named want will involve 
the purchase of this book. 

As regards the best season of the year for visiting Persia, there are 
two alternatives, the late autumn and the spring. The former is the 
Scasonafor Period from October to January, the latter from March to 
travelling May. Snow as a rule falls towards the end of December at 
Teheran (in Azerbaijan much earlier), and blocks the loftier posses, 
besides rendering travelling excessively cold. It Ijegins to melt in 
March. The advantages of the spring season arc the richness of the 
verdure, which the stranger sees at no other time, the songs of the 
birds and the blooming of the flowers, which alone render the national 
poetry intelligible, and, above all, the length of the days, which facilitates 
long marcljps. But these are purchased at the cost of considerable 
heat in the middle of the day, and of persecution by vermin at night. 
In the autumn and winter, on the other hand, the climate is in- 
vigorating and superb. I rode 1,000 miles without a drop of rain ; 
and in a country famous for filth I did not fall a victim to a single 
flea. On the othpr hand, there was no verdure or beauty in the 
landscape ; and as the winter drew on the days closed in, and it was 
piercingly cold at night. During the summer months outdoor movement 
is impossible during the daytime. Travellers sleep or repose ; and all 
marching is done by light of the moon and stars. ^ 

* It has been reserved for an American traveller, after committing the initial 
indiscretion of jonrnejing through Persia in the hot season, and consequently 
Diaking his marches by night, to perpetrate the second of writing a book about 
what he had not seen {Midnight Marohet Ihrot^A Pertia, by H. Ballantine). 
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CHAPTER III 

FROM LONDON TO ASHKABAD 

I to the Orient from the drooping West, 

Making tlie wind iny post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commcncM on this ball of earth. < 

SiiAKSPBABE» InduotUm to Uenry IV.t Part JI. 

It was ill tho latter pai*t of September 1889 that I left Paris by the 
11 ew Orient i^sxiiress which, after leaving Pesth, runs via Belgrade, 
Journey >S()fia, aiicl A driaiiople to Constantinople. Through Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey the pace was little better than a 
stftntmople crawl, but nevertheless the terminus was reached in time. 
Tliere can be no doubt that the journey, which now takes sixty- 
nine and a half hours, and which I have again made since under 
similarly instating conditions, could without difficuyiy bo ac- 
celerated by at least six or eight hours, a suggestion which it seems 
useless to commend to the directors of the lines concerned. The 
discomforts of arrival at Constantinople and departure therefrom 
are well known, and luive tested the patience of many travellers. 
But the horrors of the boat-landing^ which could be assuaged by 
bribes, are, as nothing compared with those of the Customs exami- 
nation, which is now pursued with a merciless incivility that only 
Turkish ofllcials can display, at the newly opened railway station at 
8tambul. I was the bearer of a courier s passport and was met by 
an Embassy at the station. But notwithstanding these evi- 

dences of respectability I was detained there for an hour and 
quarter, my boxes were ruthlessly overhauled, my stores, accumulated 
and carefully packed for Persian travel, were broken into, and a box 
containing a few watches which I was taking out as small gifts in 
return for civilities in Persia, having been pounced upon, was hailed 
as triumphant evidence of a sinister disguise, and was immediately 
mulcted by a duty. If this system, or rather the manner in which 
it is enforced, be maintained, travellers are more likely to be repelled 
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At Pera a happy accident i*evealed to me the fact that my 
friend Professor Vamb6ry was lodging in the same hotel, having 
profesHor come to the city at the invitt^ioii of the Sultan as the 
Vambery ]iead of a Hungarian Commission to iiujuire into the his- 
torical and literary ti^easures stored in the palaces of Stambul. 
I enjoyed with him a long and interesting convei'sation on the 
journey that I was about to make, and parts of which he had 
undertaken himself nearly thirty yeai’s before under conditions far 
less agreeable than those which await the modern traveller. Persia 
itself 'has not appreciably moved in the interval, but its neighbours 
have* ; and the presence of tlu‘ Cossack semtry where the I'urkoinan 
rai(h‘(l and* the Tartar reigned has multiplied Tenfold the absorbing 
intiM’ot of the situation. 

4t luung necessary for me to reach Batum by a ciM*tain day in 
Older to make the desired connection with my steamer at Baku, and 
Tank- passenger boat being about to leave the Ciohlmi Horn 

destination, 1 procunnl a passage upon a l)oat 
Hi.ick Soil flying the Engl ii^h Hag and belonging to Messi's. Arm- 
strong, Mitchell, and Co., of Newcastle, one* of that new class of 
>ti*a!ners of which several iu>w plough tin* waves of tin* Black Sea, 
familinrlv l^own as tank-st(‘amm*s, and specially constructed for 
the^ transport of petroleum oil fnan Batum. ^fhen* is a fl(M*t of 
ahout tlfirty of these vessels, of which most havt* bi*en built in Eng- 
land and over twenty are in English hands, and which ply between 
Batum and London, Liverpool, Venice, Trieste*, Hamburg, llot- 
trrdam, Aiitwei’p, and other ports of tiu* Continent. To India, 
China, and Japan, with which a large export trade has suddenly 
sprung up, the oil is carried, not in tank-steamers, but in cases 
ready for distribution throughout the country. The tank-steamer 
cwnsiists of a series f>f detached iron tanks, into wliich the oil is 
l)umped straight fvom the reservoirs at Batum, whither it lias lK*en 
conveyed in tank-cars by the railway from Baku. Certain of 
aiv old cargo boats converted ; but eveiy day imprewements are 
being effected in the designs of new vessels, some of which, to hold 
I5OOO tons, have lately been built, and of which larg(*r types may 
1 m* expected in the future. The ‘ Lux/ in which I was a passenger, 
now empty, but was making her way to Batum to take on 
btfircl a new cargo, of which she c<juld accommodate over 2,000 tons. 

•**' Hiese boats, though not constructetl for passenger traffic, present 
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FROM LONDON TO ASHKABAD 


I to the Orient from the drooping West, 

Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth. > 

SiiAKSPBABB, Induct Um to Henry JFI, PaH II. 

It was in the latter part of September 1889 that I left Paris by the* 
new Orient express which, after leaving Pesth, runs rid Belgrade, 
Journey ^3olia, and Adriaiioplo to Constantinople. Through Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey the pace was little better than a 
Btantinople crawl, but nevertheless the terminus was reached in time. 
There can be no doubt that the journey, which now takes sixty- 
nine and a half hours, and which I liave again made since under 
similarly irritating conditions, could without difficu^y be ac- 
celerated by at h‘ast six or eight lioui*s, a suggestion which it seems 
useless to commend to the directors of the lines concerned. The 
discomforts of arrival at Constantinople and departure therefrom 
are well known, and have tested the patience of many travellers. 
But the horrors of the boat-landing^ which could be assuaged by 
bribt's, are as nothing compared with those of the Customs exami- 
nation, which is now pu issued with a merciless incivility that only 
Turkish officials can display, at the newly opened railway station at 
Mtambiil. I was the bearer of a courier's passport and was met by 
an Embassy havnss at the station. But notwithstanding these evi- 
dences of rospect ability I was detained there for an hour and 
quarter, my l)oxes wei*e ruthlessly overhauled, my stores, accumulated 
and carofully packed for Persian travel, were broken into, and a box 
containing a few watches which I was taking out as small gifts in 
retuni for civilities in Pei*sia, having l^een pounced upon, was hailed 
as triumphant evidence of a sinister disguise, and was immediately 
mulcted by a duty. If this system, or rather the manner in which 
it is enforced, be maintained, travellers are more likely to be repelled 
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At Pera a liappy accident revealed to me the fact that my 
friend l^rofessor Vamb^ry was lodging in the same hotel, having 
Professor come to the city at the invit^^-ion of the Sultan as the 
VfinibJry of a Hungarian Commission to inquire into the his- 

torical and literary treasures stored in the palaces of Stambul. 
I enjoyed with him a long and interesling conversation on the 
journey that I was about to make, and parts of which lie had 
undertaken himself nearly thirty years befoi'e under conditions far 
less agreeable than those whicli await the modern traveller. Persia 
it'<elf‘has not appreciably moved in the interval, but its neighbours 
have ; and the presence of tlu‘ Cossack sentry where the Turkoman 
raidt'd and* the Tartar reigned has multiplied tenfold the absorbing 
intt‘r(‘>t of the situation. 

It being necessaiy for me to reach }3atum by a certain day in 
Older to make the desired connection with niy steamer at Jiaku, and 
Punk- lu) passenger boat being al3out to leave the Gohkn Uoni 
oM ti," for that destination, f procur<Hl a passage upon a boat 
likitk Soa flying the Knglish flag and belonging to Messrs. Arm- 
strong, Mitchell, and Co., of Newcastle, one (d’ that new class of 
^ifuiners of which sev(‘ral now plough the waves (d* the Black Sea, 
familiarly l^iown as tank-st(‘am(‘rs, and s|)ecially constructed for 
tla; transport of petrideiini oil from Batiim. There is a fleet of 
about thirty of these vessel^, of which most have Immui built in Eng- 
land and over twenty an* in Engli.sh hands, and which ply between 
Batuni and London, Liverpool, Venice, 'iViestt‘, Hamburg, liot/- 
tt'i'dain, Antwei'p, and other |x>id/H of the Continent. To India, 
China, and Japan, with which a large ex])ort trade* has Ruddemly 
i'lJiiing up, the oil is carried, not in tauk-steamerR, but in cases 
re ady for distribution thTOUghout the country. The tank-stearner 
cw.nsi»tR of a series of detached ii’on tanks, into which the oil is 
puinpiHl straight from the reservoirs at Baium, whith(*r it has been 
cqnveyed in tank-cars by the railway from Baku. Certain of these 
aiv old cargo boat.s converted ; but evciy day improvemeiitR are 
lK‘iug effected in the designs of new vessels, some of which, to hold 
bOOO tons, have lately been built, and of whicli larger types may 
^ expected in the fiituie. The ‘ Lux,' in which I was a passenger, 
"’as now empty, but was making her way to liatum to take on 
lx«iixl a new cargo, of which she could accommmlate over 2,000 tons. 

though not constructed for passenger traffic, pn*sent 
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as do nearly all the passenger steamers, at the Turkish ports of 
Ineboli, Sinope, Samsun, and Trebizond, but ply direct to Batum, 
which at the easy rate of ^line knots can be reached in less than 
three days from Constantinople. 

Lwas at Batum for five days about a year before, detained by 
one of those tremendous storms for which the Euxine has always 
Town and famous (we all remember, though we may be eP- 

pogilation cused from quoting, Byron’s celebrated, if unsavoury, 
of atum Upon that sea),' but little expected so soon again to 

behold its beautiful but unattractive features. In the year’s interval 
I found that immense progress had been made by the Russians 
in the development and strengthening of the place. It was only 
eleven years since, by the Treaty of Berlin, they had first gained a 
footing in Batum ; and only three and a half years since, in violation 
of that instrument, they had unceremoniously annexed what had, 
till then, been nominally a free port. Batum is now a large and 
increasing town, with an estimated population (though accurate 
statistics, as is to be expected in Russia, are not forthcoming) of 
80,000 persons,* of whom probably one-third are Russians, and 
the remainder a motley congeries of Turks, Georgians, Circassians. 
Miiigrelians, Persians, Armenians, Greeks, Levantines, Jews, 
English, Germans, French, Austrians, and, indeed, every nationality 
ill Europe. The town has that inchoate and advent itious^ appear- 
ance wliich is ordinarily associated with a new American settle- 
ment in the Far West. Palatial buildings alternate with hovels, 
and broad streets terminate in quagmires and dust-heaps. The 
sanitary conditions of tlie place are abominable, and the bulk of 
the dwelling-houses aro flimsily and wrotchedly constructed. 
During the hot season of the year 50 per cent, of the labouring 
population are said to be disabled by sickness, and few residents 

'* This is how, 200 years ago, Sir John Chardin, the great traveller, accounted 
for the horrors of the Black Sea navigation : • Now the reason why the storms 
are more violent and dangerous in that than in other seas is because the waters 
are contracted within a narrow channel and have no outlet ; the Bosphorus not 
being to be accompted for an outlet by reason it is so very straight. And there- 
fore, the waters being violently agitated by a storm, and not knowing where to 
have room, and being strongly repelled by the shoar. they mount and rowl aloft 
and beat against the ship on every side with an invincible swiftness and force.* — 
TSr€i» 0 U into /Vrirta, p. 156. 

* Contrast this with what Mr. , Mounsey saw when touching at B|tam in 
1865 on his way to Persia : ‘ At present Batum contains nothing but aomlSqnalid- 
looking huts.* 
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escape the malarial contagion of the neighbourhood, which, after 
one or two years’ sojourn, commonly asserts itself in physical 
inertia or decline. 

There are several hotels, mostly kept by Fi’encliinen, of which 
the best is the H6tel de Prance. Here, and at the H6tel Imperial, 
^ ^ ^ the better class of the population and the Russiati 001001*8 
^aily life take their meals and to consume the hours not 

spent on business in such limited conversational relaxation as the 
stupor of life at Batum admits of. There are no intei*est8 or 
<xjcupations, or even amusements, in the town outside the 
ordinaiy official or mercantile routine. The talk soon reveits to 
' shop ; * and oil, which is the staple commodity of business trans- 
actions, fills the same place in conversation also. There is little 
to tempt tlie resident into the surrounding country, surpassingly 
Ix^autiful though it be. Sport is only pursued with much labour, 
and, if at a distance, expense. There are not sufficient, roads to 
fiimish any variety of rides. The heat during the greater part of 
the year in the middle of the day is excessive, and rain is usually 
falling. It is the auri saxira frinies alone that has attracted so large 
a population to this uncanny spot. Fortunes can be and have 
lH‘en made^with startling rapidity ; and there are few of the resi- 
depts who do not look forward to an early flight, with lincnl pockets^ 
and a resolute intention never to set foot in Batum again. 

Military necessities dictated to Russia th(‘, occupation of the 
<^'nly decent port on the eastem coast of the Black Sea; but 
Petroleum petroleum, as I have indicated, has madti Batum, and 
inaustry petroleum is its life blood. All along the recesst^s of the 
hay, and on the flat and feverish fringe of soil which separates it 
fn)m the splendid wooded background of hills, are Uy bt^ seen the 
<Juster€id reservoirs and premises of the various finns engaged in 
fins lucrative trade.* Over 5,000 tank-cars run between Baku 
^vnd Batum, the largest owners being Messrs. Noljel and Roth- 
‘^hild, the former of whom, with the enterprise for which they 
have long been notorious, have procured a concession for a pipe 
line over the difficult Suram mountain on the railway line nearer 
Hfiis ; * ijo that their tank cars, bringing the oil from the rc^fineries 


' Thera are at Batom eightj'five iron resenroin, with a tankage capacity of 
f f3S,OO|||oi|0. 

* IMvpaL jifobers pipe line is forty miles long^ from Micbaelovo to Kvirili, has 
a diauiQ^grof four inches, and can convey 700 tons of oil daily. 
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at Baku, can pass it on here to similar cars waiting to transport 
it to Batum, thereby escaping the extra mileage, the wear and 
tear of rolling stock, and the consumption of time on the extra- 
ordinarily steep gradients between. 

Bradshaw’s Continental Railway Guide, in the few lines which 
it devotes to Batum, says that ‘ no custom duties are levied here.' 

I sliould like the writer of that paragraph to make th^ 

RUSBlOn , T^. T l. yl-l 

CuBtom sea-jouriiey to Batum, and to repeat this confident 
House assurance to the polite but inexorable Russian official 
who will board his vessel befoi*e he is permitted to land. The only 
way by which the severity of that individual can be in any degree 
relaxed is by taking, as far as possible, an old or second-hand 
instead of a new travelling equipment. 

The extent of the foreign trade which is now conducted with 
Batum may be judged by the fact that, in 1880, 417 foreign, i.e. 
Trade and Jimi-Russian, steamers entered the poi-t, of which 211- 
harbour ^^re British, i*epresenting a registered tonnage of 208,781 
out of 480,213 tons. The total of petroleum exported in 1880 
was 649,085 tons, with a value of 3,023,300/., as compared with 
450,320 tons, with a value of 1,724,440/., in the preceding year. 
In 1889 the export to India, China, and Japan, of wl^ch I have 
spoken, and the figures of which were infinitesimal in 1887, rose 
to 935,822/., a total which suggests to England the urgent necessity 
of devt*loping, if possible, her own sources of supply in Beluchi- 
staii, India, and Burmah. In Russian hands the port of Batum, 
htthei'to not a particularly good one, except for the great depth 
of water close up to the shore, is being rapidly improved. A mole 
had been built on the inner side of the north breakwater during 
the past year, and is to be fortified by a turret at the end ; piles 
were being sunk all round the shore-line, which will be fitted with 
a stone quay, and it is ultimately intended to carry forward an 
additional breakwater from the lighthouse on the south till it overr 
laps the pier on the north. The entire cost of these harbour 
improvements is estimated at about half a million sterling, which 
will bo borne by the Imperial Government. Lately (October, 1891) 
it has been stated in the press that the trading port is to* be trans- 
ferred to Poti, where great docks will be constructed, while Batum 
"will remain a military and naval establishment, and an arsenal. 
But I doubt this. 

Strategical requirements are, indeed, far from bein^ neglected 
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at Batum. -They are being advanced with a strenuousness and a 
pui-pose that sufficiently indicate the value set by Russia upon tliis 
maritime key to her Caucasian base. Five large forts — some of 
RuBuian them not yet completed — command tJie slioi*e line, ami 
are already mounted with over twenty guns of lieavy 
Hitiona calibre. The principal battery, in the centre (jf the town, 
iflimediately overlooking the harbour, contains twelve guns of, it 
is said, from eighteen to twenty-two tons each. All strangeiv. and 
even Ru^^sian civilians, are strictly excluded from its precinchs. 
Practice was proceeding, on tlie day that I left, at canvas targets 
nuxred out at sea. Higher up on the side or suniinits of the first 
range of hills behind the liarbour, four other batteries an^ lacing, 
(»r have been constructed, armed, for the most part, with mortars. 
The peimianent garrison of Batum is thrive battalions, at their 
iiuhilized strength of J ,000 men t‘ach. At tlu* time of iny visit 
tour other infantry battalions were in the immediatcuieighliourhootl, 
engaged in constructing a military road into the interior up a 
valley where it will be masked from marine attack by the inttu*- 
vening hills. These details will show that Russia is keenly alive 
to tlie importance of her new acquisition ; and that, should a naval 
armament ^ver steam up from the Bosphorus with hostile int 4 M)t, 
shells not likely to be cauglit napping at Batum. An interesting 
commentary is thus affoRled upon the complacent puerilities aUmt 
Batum that were the commonplaces of a certain class of English 
politicians at the time of the Berlin Congress in 1878. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the line of raili-riad from 
Batum to Tiflis. Leaving Batum on the south, it describes a 


semicircle round the town on the outside, and ff»llows the 
Ratumto coast on the north for a distance of thirty miles in the 
direction of Poti before it plunges inland into tlie valley 
of the Rion, that ancient waterway of the Phasis, up which sped the 
adviiiiturous keel of the ‘ Argo.’ The vegetation is almost tropical 
it« luxuriance ; maize is planted everywhere in the low lands ; 
and the hills are wrapped from foot to crown in a sumptuous forest 
luantle. At every station, where are sidings, long lines of tank- 
cars stor c iUw It h oil crawl by like an army of gigantic armour- 
plated caterpillars, and disappear down the stretch of rails just 
vacated. Each portentous insect is laden with a wealth to which 
Biat of the Golden Fleece was nothing, and which attracts to the 
Phasis many a modem ‘ Argo ' that would have struck Jason with 
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even greater consternation than the magic of the Colchian princess. 
As the line ascends, clinging closely to the bed of the stream 
almost to its source in the watershed that separates the Caspian 
and Black Sea drainage, the scenery becomes more imposing. 
The mountains climb to an airier height, and the train creeps 
tortuously through solemn gorges and magnificent glens. The 
station platforms are crowded with wild Georgian urchins — true 
sons of the mountains — anxious to exchange for a few kopecks long 
strings of chestnuts or .bunches of miniature grapes. ' Stately 
bearded figures, close pinched at the waist by the tightly fitting 
tcherkess or Circassian pelisse, and wearing a curled lambskin 
bonnet, tall leather boots, and a small armoury of damascened 
weapons, attend the arrival and departure of the trains with mili- 
tary regularity, and survey the scene with stalwart composure. 

The railroad from Batum to Tiflis, a distance of about 220 
miles, or at least from Poti to Tiflis, has now been open for many 
^ years ; but the Russians have for some time been engaged 

Tunnel upon extensive alterations upon a section of the line 
workfl between the stations of Rion and Michaelovo, where the 

existing rails climb the steep and laborious gradients of the Suram 
mountain at a height of 3,000 feet alxwe the sea. Tli^ alterations 
involve not only the piercing of a tunnel three miles long through 
the mountain, but the entire realignment; at a more practicable 
level, of the railroad for a distance of several miles, an under- 
taking which necessitates the construction of new bridges and 
viaducts, as well as an immense amount of cutting, stonework, 
and embankment. A largo number of workmen were engaged 
upon this task when I passed a y^ear before. In the interim a 
great advance had Ijoen made. The spring of 1890 was named as 
the period when the works would be finished, but it was not till 
October that the tunnel was opened, after the Russian fashion, 
with a religious service ; nor did that mean the completion of the 
whole undei-taking. Tlie Russian Government is putting itself to 
an enormous outlay in this quarter, a fact which illustrate^ the 
importance attached by it not only to secure, but to easy and rapid 
rail communication in the Caucasus.* The works struck me as 
being conducted on a large and worthy scale, and as being marke<i 

by great strength and solidity. The Suram Tunnel is remarkable 
* 

> It has since been announced (Kovember 1890) that a military railway has 
been authorised, connecting the tortress of Kars with the main line. 
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as surpassing all European tunnels in the dimensions of its pix>file. 
The St. GK)thard Tunnel has a section of only sixty square metres, 
but that of the Suram Tunnel is ninety metres. Perhaps it is the 
expense thus incurred that accounts for the heavy cliarge for 
passenger traffic from Batum to Baku. A drst-class ticket costa 
47^ roubles, for a distance of 560 miles — that is, at the rate of 
ofbr 2id, a mile. The locomotives between Batum and Baku are 
entirely propelled by residual naphtha, or (istatki, as it is called, 
driven in the fonrl of a fine spray into the furnace. Over the 
Suram mountain a double Fairlie engine pulls in front, while a 
second pushes and puffs behind. I found that the time consumed 
in getting to Baku was three hours longer than formerly. Upon 
impiiring the reason, I was told that the railway used to belong to a 
company, but has since been purchased by the State. To those who 
know the ways of the Russian Government this was quite enough. 

Tiflis is too well known to t ravel lei*s to deserve mention. 
Tliose only who are unacquainted witli the East are likely to go 
I’ifliH into' ecstasies over its modest, though perhaps singular 
attractions, among which Orientalism plays every year a 
l»*s8 and less distinguished part. The town was in some oxcitt3- 
nient over im agricultural and industrial exhibition, the first ever 
in the Caucasus, which had just betm opened in a series of 
wooden pavilions on an oj>en space outside the town. Here were 
collected specimens of the agriculture, horticulture*, viticulture, 
pisciculture, and arboriculture, as well as of the textile fabrics and 
niaiiufacturing industries of the Caucasus, together with objects 
fi’om Central Asia and Transcaspia. llie local manufactures, 
whether in metals or textiles, were varied and interesting, but the 
general level of the exhibition did not rise above that of an 
agricultural show in an English county town; ami the. grounds 
appeared to be visited quitv as much for the sake of the bands and 
^^freshment booths as for moro business-like objects. 

The Hdtel de Londres at Tiflis is perhaps the most wonderful 
rendezvous of varied personalities that is to be found in the East. 
Hotel de Situated on the dividing line between Europe and Asia, 
i^ndres high road to the remote Orient, almf^t every 

pilgrim to or from those fascinating regions halts for a while 
within its hospitable walls. Here the outgoing traveller takes his 
last taste of civilisation before he plunges into the unknown. 
Here, too, the returning wanderer enjoys, very likely for the first 
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time for months, the luxury of sheets, and forgets his hardships 
over the congratulatory glass of champagne. Here, for instance, 
at the time of my visit, were collected a young French vicomte^ 
fresh from the slaughter of ovis poli in the Tian Shan Mountains 
upon the Mongolian frontier ; a high official of the Anglo- 
European Telegi’aph Department in Persia ; an Irish engineer 
employed on the Transcaspian Railway ; the Polish contractor wBo 
built the famous wooden bridge over the Oxus ; two Englisli 
sportsmen fresh from a hunting expedition amid the glaciers of 
the Caucasus ; as well as Russians, Armenians, and the polyglot 
crowd that is always to be found upon the fringe of civilisation. 
Dragomans, who have accompanied eminent travellers and have 
left their names in well-known lK)oks, loiter about the doorway 
and present their travel-worn letters of recommendation. Clearly, 
as I write at home, can- I recollect the emotions of anticipation, 
lialf hesitating and Half confident, with which I Imve more than 
once started from the tlireshold of the Hotel dd'Londres ; no less 
than the satisfaction with which, my purpose accomplisJied, I have 
at a later date iv-entered its doors. 

After tliree days’ stay I was not sorry to leave Tiflis, the more 
so as some enterprising TiHite took advantage of ^y parting 
Departure tnomeiits at the station to relieve me of a 
from Tiflis containing 10/. in roubles. Considering, however, that 
the lioiir when the train starts is alx)ut midnight, and that the 
voyager seldom gets off without a wait of nearly two houi-s in the 
midst of a packed and const itutionally predatory crowd, I regarded 
myself as having purchased at a reasonable price the privilege of 
departure, and turned my back without annoyance upon the 
amenities of the West. 

Baku, with its chimneys and cisterns and refineries, with its 
acres of rails outside the station covered with tank-cars, its grimy 
Bftkn naphtha-besprinkled streets, its sky-high telegraph poles 
and rattling traincars, its shops for every article mider 
the sun, its Pei*sian ruins and its modem one-storeyed houses, its 
shabby conglomeration of peoples, its inky harbour, its canopy^ of 
smoke, and its all-pervading amells-^Bakii, larger, more pungent, 
and leas inviting than ever, was readied on the evening of the day 
atW I liad left Tifiis. The population is now estimated at no lew 
than 90,000, a growth which ia ^Imost wholly that of the last 
fifteen years, and is the exclusive creation of the petroleum 
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industry. When I inquired the basis of this calculation, the 
reply was given that it was only an approximate census ; and tliat, 
lyhen asking for accurate or official statistics, I was surely forgetting 
in what countrj^ I was travelling. I remember once being told in 
Russia that the only really scientific table of statistics which the 
Government had' issued for some years was one relating to the 
consumption of vodhi and it.s effect ujjon the national mortality. 
The population was divided int(^ three classes : the moderate 
drinkers, the excessive drinkers, and the total abstainers ; and it was 
triumphantly demonstrated by the returns that the first named 
were rewarded with the l(»ngest span of lift* ; a result which waa 
a.H warmly \yelcomed by the Excise Department as it was acceptable 
to the consuming public. The story, ae non d rero^ d hen irmniUt. 

From Baku to ITzuii Ada I crossed the Caspian in the same 
Knglish-built lx)at, the • Bariatinski,’ in wliicli I had made the 
AcroHi/ihe passage Iqst year. Though now an old vesstd. she* is still 
tahpmn CauAjjus aiul Mercui’y Company's 

tleet. The total numl)er of their steamers plying btd-wcon tlii' 
(lirterent ports of the Caspian is fifteen, and they are in reccdpt of 
a large annual subsidy from tiui State for the conveyance of mails 
and tr(K)ps, jihd also for the use of fhcir boats for fransport in cas(» 
of \v»ar. One •of these steamei-s sails from Baku t-o Uziiii Ada 
twice a w'eek — on Wednesdays and Fridays, leaving at; 5 r.M. 
We had a beautiful passag*^, the Caspian having exliausted its 
Inimours after a .storm of ten days* duration ; and, after a long 
!^t4*ain up the serpentine chanmd framed in yellow sand hills, 
loached tlzuii Ada at 2.^30 the next afternoon. 

General Annenkoff wa.s residing at Uzun Ada at the time, 
and extended to me hi.s customary hospitality, talking with entliii- 
o<in«rai eiasm of the present and future of his railway, and 
Annenkoff expounding his well-known ideas of a Russo-Tndian 
miTWay and an Anglo-Franco-Russian allianoi\ Subsequently, 
at fwi improvised entertainment, he drank courteously to the health 
of the English visitor, who, if he did not altogether share these 
>^ato views, had, at any rate, on a previous occasion shown his 
willingness to do justice to the Transcaspian Railway, and honour 
to the policy of its promoters. Uzun Ada appeared to me to have 
somewhat extended its scanty and unstable dimensions during the 
P®«t year;* and the piers and surrounding sand were literally 
’ The pd|mlat!oa In October 1889 wae 1,660 pereone. 
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packed with bales of cotton waiting for shipment. The General 
hoped to be able to undertake the extension from Samarkand to 
Tashkent, which, he said, had been finally sanctioned, in the 
forthcoming summer ; ' and at no distant date to effect a junction 
with the projected Omsk-Tomsk line through Siberia to Vladivos- 
tock. Nor in the dim future had he renounced his pet project of 
a Meiw-Penjdeh-Herat-Kandahar diversion, which should bind ?lio 
East and West in friendly fusion. 

At Uzun Ada the number of native passengei*s waiting to take 
tickets at the single small window of the ticket office — Uzbegs 
Native from Bokhara, Sarts from Samarkand and Tashkent, 
passengers Chinese Mohammedans from Kulja, Turkomans, and even 
Afghans, returning from pilgrimages to Mecca or other sacred 
slirines — was so great that it was not till two hours afber the 
quoted time that the train steamed out of the station. It appeared 
to be 'difficult to persuade these inveterate Orientals either to 
regard tlie price of a ticket as a fixed quantity or to comprehend 
the French system of the queue. They fought and jostled each 
other at the tiny opening ; and when the ticket distributor named 
the price, in true Asiatic fashion they offered about half the sum 
in the expectation of a leisurely haggle and a possible bargain. 

A cloudless sun on the following morning showed me again 
the staring waste of the Kara Kum and the crumpled mountain 

The Desert Kuren Dagh. Great improvement was 

noticeable at most of the railway stations — more trees, 
more watei*. greater general comfort. We passed Geok Tfepe at 
1 1.30 A.M., and I had time tD pay a flying visit to the ruins of the 
famous fortavss which I have descnbed at length in my previous 
work. The solidly-built walls of rammed clay appear to dwindle 
very little, and, unless artificially levelled, should 1^ visible foV at 
least a cent my. It has since been announced (November 1890) that 
a new use is to be made of Geok Tepe. A penal settlement is to 
be established here, and a large prison erected for convicts from 
the Caucasus sentenced to hard labour, whose constitution 
unequal to the rigour of Siberia. Russian convicts at work amid 
a native population by whom, only ten years ago, Russian prisoners 
in battle were being put to death, will be a dramatic accessory 
thoroughly in keeping with the surroundings. Two hours behind 

• Neverthcleiss, at the time of goings to prew (winter 1881 ), it has not been 
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our time (having made no effort to pick up arrears), and nineteen 
liours after leaving Uzun Ada, we steamed into the station of 
Ashkabad (literally ‘ abode of love ’), the capital of Transcaspia, 
situated 300 miles from the Caspian. Hero I was to leave the 
train, and here was to commence the long ride of 2,000 miles 
which lay in front of me before my programme of Persian travel 
vfUs exhausted. I watched the noisy departure of the locomotive 
with the feelings of one who is saying good-bye to an old and 
faithful fiiend. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TRANSCASPIA 

I hccir the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be, 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a hiitnan sea. 

The rudiments of Empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm, 

The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form, 

J. G. Whittieb, an Eaglets Quill. 

Before proceeding with tlie record of my travels, I propose in a 
short- chapter to givt* the latest information concerning the Trans- 
Lfttest m. Caspian Railway and Transcaspia, so as to bring the 
formation narrative of its progress as nearly as possible up to the 
present time. Such readers as wish to tread immediately upon 
Persian soil will omit this chapter. In my former work, ‘ Russia 
in Central Asia,’ I carried tlie history of the railroad as far as the 
autumn of 1889. Later writers have discoursed upon the subject, 
butiiave added little to oiir store of knowledge.* I think I maj' 
claim to Ix' almost the only Englishman who has on two separate 
occasions journeyed ovtn- the line; and the information supplied in 
this chapter must therofore be regarded as complementary to that 
contained in the afore-mentioned volume. Nor can the subject be 
considered as alien to a work professedly dealing with Persia and 
the Persian Question, seeing that for nearly 300 miles of its length 
General Annenkoff’s railway runs parallel and in close proximity 
to the Persian frontier, that its existence has already had a con- 
siderable, and is likely to have an even greater, influence upon the 
politics and trade of the important Persian province of Khorasan, 
and that the only side from which the railway, viewed strategically, 
18 open to danger is by attack'^from tlie Persiail border mountains 

* I must exoept two interesting papers by Captain A. C. Yate, on the Tashkent 
Exhibition, 1880, in the Proeeedimgs aftke January 1891, and * A Journey 

to Tashkent * in the Journal qf the Sootch Oeojfraphieal Soeietg. 
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on the south. Some of these subjects will require additional 
treatment in later chapters. I will here limit myself to the 
engineering, political, and commercial advances which have been 
made since I first visited Transcaspia. 

Uzun Ada is now seiwed not only by the bi-weekly service of 
the Caucasus and Mercury Company from Baku, but also by other 
Steam steamers trading fi*om the same port and by a weekly 
commani- steamer from Astrakhan, started during 1889.* The 
the Cas- Toute vid Tsaritsiii and Astrakhan is now, thei'etbi’e, the 
shortest and most expeditious route from England to 
t^Mitral Asia ; whilst, even if a diivct steamer be not found leaving 
Aatvakhan for Uznii Ada, the regular service, which descends the 
west coast of the Caspian to Baku and then crosses over, will co;j- 
HM' the traveller to Transcaspia as quickly as the Transcaucasian 
’oufe. In the coming winter I Iieaiil that daily Ix^ats wc^re to ply 
ttj and from Baku. All these facts tended to show the increasing 
use tliat was being made both by passengei* and goods traffic of the 
Transcaspian line. 

At the time of my visit the much-debated question of shifting 
the railway terminus from Uzun Ada to Krasnovodsk had not yet 
Change of been settled, though a special commission from St. 
teTciSr Betersburg, which was sent independently and contrary 
iiovckIbIc *to the wishes of Umieral Annenkoff, reported shortly 
afterwards in favour of the change, which has coiiHecjneiitly been 
authorised by the Ministry of War. Theri^ could be little dopbt 
^hat this must be the ultimate solution. Krasnovodsk being recom- 
uieiuh‘d by its superior depth of water (twenty to twenty-five feet 
instead of only twelve to fourteen feet), by its mon^ abundant, or, 
at any rate, less infinitesimal fresh-water supply, and by the shorter 
crossing to Baku. In view% mon?over, f»f the certain commercial 
<levelopment and the probable military recpiirements of the IVaiis- 
<?a^5pian Railway, and of the extension of the Caspian mercaTitile 
marine already produced by the growth of Baku, and likely to l»e 
^uuch increased if the pf>rt of Pcdrrifsk (lik^ Baku, a deep-water 
harbour) were connected by rail with the Eumpean system, it was 
almost absurd either to suppose or to contend that the Asiatic port 

The companies, in addit ion to the Caucasu^^and Mercnry Company, who trade 
^>th their own steamers between the lioraian portu on the Caspian and tJsun 
Ada are as follows: The liCbed Steamship Company, the Caspian and Umjfna 
^^^UDuhip Company, the Maais Steamship Company, Messrs. Kamcnski Brothers 
the Kooflis and Propbylaktos Company. 
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and terminuB could be permanently fixed in a shallow bay, commonly 
frozen over in winter, and presenting no advantages for the storage 
or embarkation of merchandise or for the debarkation of troops. 
General Annenkoff, however,, had all the affection for ITzuii Ada 
that a parent feels for a single and sickly child, and his attitude 
assured me that he would dght against the change with all the 
(‘iiergy of desperation. He asked me of what good were twenty-foiir 
feet of water when the only vessels that were required were those with 
a draught of fourteen feet ; where could be seen better piers than tin* 
wooden erections at Uzun Ada ; and, when I pointed to the bale,^ 
of cotton strewn pell-mell in every direction and awaiting shipment, 
wlien-! could more ample space be found than in their present 
resting-place ? nie only valid arguments against the change 
appeared to me to be the capital that had already been sunk in 
Uzun Ada, and tin* cost of the additional fifty-three miles of railway 
that will be required, entailing a corresponding increase in freight 
chargt*s. 8nch an increase, however, will probably be more than 
counterbalanced for traders by the reduced cost of transport to 
Baku, which stands at 10 kopecks a poud from Uzun Ada, but 
might, it is said, be ivduced to 5 kopecks a poud from Krasnovodsk. 
The deviation of the line, as decided upon, will start from the 
station ot Mullah Kai'i, thirty-two miles from Uzun Ada, and will 
run to Krasnovodsk, a distance of eighty- five miles. 

Between the stations of Bala Ishem and Kazanjik, I heard of 
a realignment of the railroad for a distance of sixty miles ; but. 
Further *^^ving passed over this portion of the line in the night, 
improve- I cainiot say whether this description was correct, or 
whether the rails wei*e merely relaid. The naphtha 
wells of Bala Ishem, to which a D6cauville railway was originally 
laid, have ceased to be wwked; the cost of production, in the 
absence of any refineries on the east coast of the Caspian, being 
greater than that of transport, from the stills of Baku. 

At Kizil Arvat, 160 miles from Uzun Ada, a large workshop 
had been fitted up, at a cost of 50,000^., by an English engineer 
WorkRhop ^t. Petersburg, for the repair and, it was 

mt Xiui said, the manufacture of locomotives, and for the general 
8teuL% niechanical requirements of the line. He was expressly 
prohibited from employing foreign materials or workmen. 
*111080 works, when completed, would give permanent 
en^plasnnent to COO men. The buildings were already illuminated 
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by the electric light, which was also to be found at Amu Daria, 
and with which it was proposed before long, by means of accuinu- 
latofs, to light the passenger waggons. A railway train lit by the 
electric light and speeding through tlie sand-deserts of Central 
Asia, would add one more to the many staWling contrasts in which 
this extraordinary region abounds. On the further parts of the 
line the stations were now completed, and tlie temporary structuix^s 
which I had noticed in 1888 had been replaced by neat buildingn 
ill brick or stone. A good deal of money had been spent during 
die past year in constructing new bridges and culvei’ts to carry off 
the unpremeditated but disastrous torrents that sweep down after 
sudden rains from the Persian mountains. But, nevertheless, 
thirty miles of rail near Kizil Arvat, the ever vulnerable spot, had 
again been destroyed during a storm in July ; and the danger is 
nne against which, as in the far more serious case of the Bolan 
Railway in Belucbistan, it will always be difficult to guanl alto- 
gether. M. Bielinski, the Polish contractor, who built the big 
wcoden bridge over the Oxus and the smaller bridges over the 
^IVjeiid and Murgbab, was a traveller by the same l)oat as myself, 
having received a contract t-o replace the wooden bridge over the 
Tejeiid by an iron fabric at a cost of 80,000/. A similar change’ 
was next contemplated at the same cost over the Murgbab at 
Meiw. It does not appear, however, that either of tlu^se changes 
has been carried into effect, though a new girder bridge has bt^^m 
enacted across the Zerafshan at Kara Kul. The great wiKiden 
liridgo over the Oxus at Chaijui (which, it will be remembered, 
was a marvel of cheapness, having b<?en constructed in tlio space of 
100 days for 30,000/.) had again broken down a few months Ixjfore, 
as it must continue to do when any great strain of uncommon 
Hood or shifting channel is directed against it. But it appears, on 
the whole, to be better adapted to the situation than would any 
more costly substitute ; whilst, by frequent repairs and, if neces- 
sary, extensions in order to accommodate the vagabond humours of 
the river, it may continue to serve all essential purposes. The 
channel, I have since heard, has shifted more than half a mile to the 
eastwards, and the bridge has had to be extended to keep it com- 
any. 

Not mnch advance had been made in the interim with the 
problem ©f the navigation of the Oxus above Ohaqai. The two 
bargee which were built for the carriage either of cargo or of 
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troops could not, owing to the sinuous channel, be towed up stream 
by the two steamers, the ‘ Czar ’ and ‘ Czaritsa.’ Furthermore, at 
that time the normal period consumed by the steamers 
Flotilla in reaching Kerki, a distance of only 140 miles, was a 
week. This seems, however, to have been since reduced, in the 
case of the up-stream journey, to four days, and of the down- 
stream journey to three days, the boats in neither case proceeding 
by niglit. Further improvements will be required before the river 
navigation can be of much commercial value in transporting 
merchandise to or from Afghanistan ; whilst it will be still longer 
before, as a strategical auxiliary, it adds much to the offensive 
strength of Russia in Central Asia. 

As regards Merv, and the heroic measures that I found in 
progress a year before for the resuscitation of the Merv Oasis by the 
M<jrv irri- reconstruction of the Sultan Bund across the Murghab, 

* fhe Sultan* miles al)ove modern Merv, and the irrigation 

Bund of tlie property wliich is administered out of the private 
purse of the Czar, I heard disparaging remarks, which threw 
doubt upon the ultimate success of the undertaking. It was said 
that the Murghab was found not to hold sufficient water to admit 
of irrigation or canalisation on any largely extended scale ; while 
the evaporation from the lake above the dam was expected^ to 
exhaust the bulk of its contents. On the other hand, an' English 
Engineer officer, visiting the works not long afterwards, was, I be- 
lieve, most favourably impi’essed both with the skill and with the 
work already accomplished by Col. Kozell-Poklefski, the engineer; * 
and the latter gentleman was understood to have no doubts about 
the success of liis scheme.*-* That there must, however, be some 
uncertainty as to the results is, I think, clear from the conflicting 

« 

' I14e an interesting i^aper by the officer in question. Col. H. L. Wells, R.E., , 
published in vol. xv. of the Ocoational Papers of the Royal Eng\neeT9^ 1889. 

* That my information, however, and roy forebodings were correct was demon- 
strated in tho autumn of 1890, when it leaked out that M. Poklefski's great dam 
was a failure, having been swept away, or at least seriously damaged, by a flood 
on the Murghab ; an<l when the Imperial landlord, at the same time that be 
was banishing Englishmen from Transcaspia, was driven to request from the 
British Government the loan of the services of an English oflScial, Sir Colin Mon- 
orelff, who had attained a conspicuous success in charge of the irrigation works of 
the Mile. There was a delicious irony in the spectacle of an Englishman being 
solicited to repair the blunders of Russians at Merv. In consequence of Sir C. 
Moncreiff *s report, M. Poklefski's plans have been in the main abiuidoned, and a 
new sobeme of irrigation is to be tried. 
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figures of cultivable area which have from time to time been 
officially presented by the Bussian authorities. First it was said 
that 800,000 acres would be irrigated and fertilised; then the 
figures fell to 300,000 acres ; and the descending scale lias oven 
t(»iiched at its lowest point, the humble total of 18,000 aci'es. Tlio 
last-named estimate is probably as much below the mark as the 
others are above it. Nor, if the work be properly carried out, 
iloes there appear to be any reason why considerable results shpuld 
not be attained ; inasmuch as in tlie Middle Ages and down to a 
century ago, when the forerunner of the new dam was destroyed 
ill war by the. Bokhariots, it was owing to this and similar 
irrigation works that tlie district of Merv won a ropute for splendid 
teitility unequalled in the East. Sliould a large extent of ground 
be successfully rt‘claimed, it will of course* admit of a gnmtly 
augmented population, M. Pokli^fski being of opinion that the 
<‘ntire oasis would support a total of 1,000,000 inhabitants. One 
Imndred families of Duiigans (Chinese Moliamniedans) and Taran- 
<his (Turki Mohammedans) from Kulja have bemi transported 
lo Merv as an experiment in colonisation ; and it is said that 
scviM-al hundred more families (prosuniably European) have been 
^‘ugaged as settlers on the Czars estate. Tlie only other tract 
wliere irrigation, followed, it is hoped, by colonisation, is Ui be 
undertaken on a large spale, is on the right bank of the Amu 
llaria, between that river and the Zerafshaii, when* the llussian 
(niveniment is rejxirted to lx*, negotiating with the Amir of 
llnkliara for the cutting of a canal from the Oxus. 

Recent figures of the rolling stock now on the ^'ranscaspiaii 
Railway differ slightly ; but the following totals may be regarded 
Hoiiing us approximately convet. There are from 121) to 130 
locomotives upon the entire line, and a of over 

r 2,000 waggons, trucks, and cai*s of every description. The number 

pistem-cars for the transport of water or petroleum is said now 
to lx*. 150. These figures show that improvement is lK*ing mode ; 
although the standard that is required alike by comniercial and 
military considerations has 7iot yet been readied. General 
Annenkoff 8 passion for economy and a plausible balance-sheet, 
though excellent in their way, have somewhat retanled the proper 
development of tlie railway. 

A triple wire runs parallel to the line from the Caspian to 
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wires conduct from Kizil Arvat to Bujnurd, and thence to Chikisliliar 
and Astrabad, from Karibent to Sarakhs, from Merv to Takhta 
Bazaar (Penjdeh), from Charjui to Khiva, from Bokhara 
telegraph station to Bokhara town, and, I was informed, froiii 
Chaijui to the advanced post of Kerki on the Oxus. Elsewhere it 
has been reported that the service in the latter case is performed 
by pigeon-post. The question of connecting the liussian wii%s 
from their advanced point at Sarakhs or Takhta Bazaar with those 
of India vid Afghanistan, touching Herat and Kandahar on tht‘ 
way, and thereby of providing an alternative overland telegraphkr 
route from Europe to India, is one that has suggested itself to 
certain English and Indian authorities. But. apart from the 
advisability of the project, which is open to question, the circum- 
stances are not at present such as would be favourable to its 
execution. 

On the occasion of my fii-st visit to Transcaspia in 1888, the 
duration of the jouniey from Uzun Ada to Samarkand — a distance 
speed and miles — was seventy-two liours. This has now been 

service reduced for th(i passenger and postal trains, which run two 
or three times a week, according to the season, to a little over sixty 
hours, of which ten are consumed in stoppages. Slower trains, 
mixed passenger and merchandise, circulate every day, and occupy 
about hfbeen hours longer in the transit. Refreshment cars of 
moderate but serviceable quality are now attoched to the trains, 
and have replaced the stationary buffets, except at the larger 
stations. 

Tlie figures of receipts and cost of working of the Transcaspian 
Railway, which are sometimes officially published, sometimes 
Balance- communicated by General Annenkoff to newspaper 
filieet correspondents, and sometimes gleaned from private 
sources, are unfortunately as conflicting as the different estimates ' 
which have at various times been derived from the same variety* of 
sources of the original cost of construction. The working expenses 
of 1887 showed an excess of 40,000Z. above* the receipts ; those of 
1888 an excess of 30,000Z. A deficit in the balance-sheet of the 
same amount was expected in 1889 ; but the ‘ Novoe Vremya ’ has 
published the total of working expenses in that year as 241,731Z., 
and declared that the receipts were 7,000Z. in excess. General 
Annenkoff, however, gave me much more ambitious figures at 
ITzun Ada. The budget of M. Vishnegradski, the singularly able 
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Russian Minister of Finance, who himself visited Transcaspia in 
\he autumn of 1890, returned the working cost of the Transcaspian 
Railway and Oxus Flotilla combined in 1889 as 287, 285?., figures 
which are not irreconcilable with those above quoted from the 
■ Novoo Vremya.’ On the other hand, the same Minister’s estimate 
[or 1890 contained an addition of 120,447?. to the figures of 1889, or 
fi^total of 407,682?. for the combined charges of railway and flotilla 
iluring thaf year. I have since heard that a surplus of 29.000?. is 
claimed for 1890.' 

About one fact there^can l)e no doubt — viz. that the goods traffic 
upon the railway is enormously on the increase, and that it will 
(JoodH reach infinitely greater proportions still. 'fhe total 

traffic weight of goods carried upon the railway in 1889 was 

21,741,880 pouds, or 850,675 tons; out of which (Vntral Asian 
indigenous pi'oductand raw material amounted to 9,069,081 pouds, 
or 146,275 tons. In the same year the value of mantifactured 
g(K)d8 and sugar imported by the railway into Transcaspia, Bokhara, 
and Turkestan was 9 1 per cent, higher than in 1 888 ; while the 
value of exports conducted then^by from Central Asia to llusHia, 
and consisting of cotton, w<k)1, silk, dried fruits, and grain, increased 
127 per cent. Of the gcMsls thus conveyed by far the most 
reyiarkable, and an as yet unexliansted, rise has been that in 
exports *of cotton from the ever-spreading Asiatic plantations. In 
1888 the amount so carried was 1,218,274 pouds, or 19,655 tons.* 
in 1889 it was 2,200,000 ponds, or 85,484 tons; in January 1890 
it was 252,760 pouds, or 4,077 tons (of which 198,229 pouds, or 
8,116 tons, came from Bokhara); figures which indicate a much 
higher monthly average than in the preceding ytiar, even although 
they do not quite come up to General AnncmkofT s confident 
*#.xpectation,* which he confessed to myself, of a total of 4,000,000 
pouds in the whole year. In June, however, more than a quarter 
a million pouds were reported to be lyiilg on the piers at Uzim 
Ada waiting for shipment, while the railway was said to b(^ 
bringing up some 20,000 pouds daily. The receipts for the first 
five months of 1890 were also said, largely in consec|ueiice of this 
increased export, to be larger by more than 50,000?. than in the 
' In Febroarjr 1891, however, the JVbtw: Vremya stated the surplus at 
323,6101., figures which 1 can hardly credits 

* Before the construction of the Transcaspian Railway the total annual export 
ootton from Centnd Ana to European Russia by camel caravan, Pid Orenburg, 

9380 tons. 
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corresponding period of 1889. Afghan merchants were further 
declared, for the first time since the completion of the railway, to 
have established direct relations with it by the despatch of several 
hundred bales of cotton to Chaijui.* 

The great mercantile use made of the railway, and the stream 
of goods traffic pouring towards it from all points of the compass, 
.have necessitated a thorough Custom-house organisation 
in Transcaspia. This has been constituted on the basis, 
Ciwtoma familiar in Russian practice, of exclusion, so far as 
possible, of foreign competition, preferential treatment of subject- 
populations, and protection of home products and manufactures. 
Hie chief Custom-liouse is at Uzun Ada, but posts are also 
established at Kizil Arvat, Ashkabad, Artik, Kaahka, Dushak, 
Tejend, Sarakhs, ]\Ierv, Yuletan, and Taklita Bazaar. An nd ludorem 
duty of 2^ per cent, is levied at Uzun Ada on all foreign goods 
imported by sea. A similar duty, calculattnl at local market 
pi'ict*s, is also levied on all goods of European, Persian, or Indian 
origin, brought by land into Transcaspia, wliether for local con- 
sumption or in transit to Bokhara, Khiva, or Turkestan. All such 
goods, if expoited from Uzun Ada to European Russia or the 
Caucasus, are further liable to an (ul cahprem- duty of 5 per cent, 
(the duty previously levied being returned). On the other hand, 
goods from Bokhara, Khiva, and Turkomaiiia,for European Russia or 
the Caucasus, are allowed to pass through Uzun Ada free of duty. 
KSimilarly, all Persian goods in transit to Europe are passed duty 
freo if forwarded by Ashkabad or other stations of the Transcaspian 
Railway. 

Hiese facts, as well as everything that I saw or heard on my 
second visit, tend to bear out my previous conclusions as to the 
immenst^ commercial future that lies before the Tranl- 

Greatcom- • i-* m ^ • . • . a > 

merciol Caspian Railway. Ekirting or traversing, countries of 
future great though inadequately developed rosources, cofti- 
manding the export and import, traffic of Transcaspia, Khorasan, 
Bokhara, Noith Afghanistan, and Russian Turkestan, conveying to 
those countries the exclusive productions of Russia, and taking 
away trom them in return the cotton and tjilk and wool and tissues 
‘ In order still further to encourage and develop the growth 6t cotton by 
Russian merchants in Central Asia, the Minister of Finance in 1890 ratified 
a project for leasing 170,000 acres ip Turkestan to the 'Central Asian 
Commercial and Industrial Society,* the lease to run for ninety years, and no 
rent to be paid for the first fifteen. 
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and furs of the East, it will in a few years’ time be the artery of 
the whole of Central Asia, along wliich the life-blood of half a 
continent will throb, commingling the already half-amalgamated 
stmins of East and West. This railway is a far more potent 
weapon to Russia in her subjugation of Asia than half a dozen 
Oeok Tepes or a dozen Panjdehs. It marks a complete and blood- 
letlfe absorption. Great credit mugt be allowed to General AnnenkofT 
for the inexhaustible energy with whicli he has worked for this 
consummation. 

. Touching the facilities of the line for English travellers, I 
heal'd that less objection is now raised to the ap])earance of 
^ strangers than was fonnerly the <'ase, though this appeared 
for English to be a general belief rather than an induction from 
tra^dlora cases. So great, howevei-, is the trafiic upon the 

line* that a .stranger might conceivably travel along it unobseiwed. 
He w'ould, however, of course, be liabl(‘ to be warned oft* 'or sent 
h.'K‘.k if he could not product* a special pi*rmit from St. Petersburg. 
It is possible*, as time goes on. that the stringency of these 
regulations may be relaxi*d. Nevt*rtii(*h*ss, tin* <*xp<u‘ienc<? of 
>ubsequent Englisli travellei-s upon the railway, iiieluding a lady, 
was not a favourable one. They wen* trt*ated with sonn* diHCourtt*hy 
and ^suspicion, the Firet Seeretary of a British liegalitm being 
iictually brought, upon a fictititius cliarge, l)t*fore a Russian polict* 
court at Samarkand. Tliese amt*niti<?s were, I subsequi*ntly heard, 
intended as a reply to my own ttw) truthful description of Russian 
aflaii's and policy in Central Asia.* 

I have already spoken of the Mullah Kari-Krasnovodsk exten- 
s'ion, now sanctioned. The suggested brancli from Charjui to Kerki 
ah mg the left bank of the Amu Daria, which was a good deal 
^alj^ed about at the time of the Afghan war scan* in the spring 
^ 1889, has since disappeared from view, and wdll probably not 

am tempted to say in this context that there is small inducement to any 
English writer to endeavour to treat Bnwia with fairneHs or generosity in matters 
^here the two nations happen to be political or national rivaU. After issuing a 
work which aapiredi and was, I believe, conaidererl, to render greater justice U> 
Russian labours and aims in Central Asia than any recent publication, the only 
Russian acknowledgment that I'' received was a sneering article from the best- 
known Hnssiaa writer in the English press, the blackening out of every passage 
of my book that was anything ipt complimentary to Russia by the Press Censor- 
ship of that oountiy, and the remark, in a leading Russian newspaper, that if an 
RnglishmaQ could pay such a tribute to the merits of Russians in Central Asia,, 
^hat fools must the latter be not to take greater advantage of our innocence 1 
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again be heard of till forward operationE( We contemplated. On 
the other hand, the extension from the present terminus at 
Exteiwions S^^iarkand to Tashkent, which I p^viously predicted a 8 
of the probable, has emerged into clearer^, perspective ; and 

oaupiaii General Annenkoff hoped to be able to start work upon 
Railway 1890.^ It has since been announced tjiat 

the Czar has given liis approval to the scheme drawn up by a 
special commission for the great Siberian Railway, debouching upon 
the Pacific at Vladivostock, which is to bo 4,785 miles in length, 
to occupy ten yeaie in construction, and to cost a sum variously 
estimated at from twenty-five to forty millions sterling.* Should tho 
scheme be carried out, it cannot be long before the Transcaspian 
Railway, prolonged by then to Tashkent, will be carried forward 
till it joins the Siberian trunk line and completes the circle with 
European Russia. The point of junction is said to have been fixed 
at Omsk. In Transcaspia itself a branch line is talked .of from 
Karibent on the Tejend to Sarakhs. This would take Russia 
eighty miles nearer to Herat. 

Casting our eyes back upon Europe, where the Caucasian rail- 
way system is tho indispensable corollary and complement of the 
Parallel Traiiscaspiaii Railway, we find that after many delays the 
Eupopwii Vladikavkas-Petrofsk line is said once again to .have 
«xtenbionH 1^0 Imperial sanction ; * although other voices 

are heard rocommending a junction with the Central Russian lines 

Captaia A. C. Yate, the latest English traveller on the Transcaspian Railway 
(October 1890), informs me that there is now an idea of continuing the ifhe from 
Samarkand to Khokand, so as to avoid the expense of bridging the Syr Daria. 

* After a protracted controversy between the rival schemes of a combined rail 
and .waterway, and a continuous railway, the latter was decided upon in March 
1891. The lino will run from Zlatoust, the present terminus of the Samara^Ufa 
line to tho mining districts of Miask and Cheliabinsk (84 miles); 

Tiikalinsk, Kaensk, Mariensk, Krasnoiarsk, and Kansk, to Nijni UdiiJk (1,736^ 
miles), the estimated cost of this section being 11,807,5001. or 6,5001. a mile. 
Thence tho line will run e/d Uchtuskaia, Irkutsk, 8. Baikal, Sretensk, and 
Habarovka, to Vladivostook, (2,965 miles.) Total length, 4,785 miles ; total esti- 
mated cost, 36,76.5,0001., or an average of 7,6801. a mile. Work has been com- 
menced at both extremities ; and a few versts of rails were hurriedly laid at 
Vladivostock to enable the Cxarevitoh to perform the opening ceremony in the 
summer of 1891. 

» This line would be 160 miles long, and woQld,it is esUmated, cost 1,200,000/. 
In the Russian Financial BsUmates lor 1891, a sum of 100,0001. is allotted for the 
preliminary expenses of construotion. From Peteolsk to Baku, a further ex- 
tension, 220 miles in length, is also discussed. 
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And the Volga at tMIsijipSe time by a rail to Petrofsb from Tsaritsin. 
Simultaneously a commission has been entrusted with the task of 
1 ‘eporting upon the feasibility of a tunnel througli the main range 
of tlie Caucasus ^^m Vladikavkas or some neighbouring point 
to a station on the Batum-Tiflis line.* Surveys ore also being 
made for a line from Adji-Kabul on the Batum-Baku line to Astara 
oif the Persian frontier. The fact that all these rival projects are 
at the same moment on the tapis is an indication of tlie inipoi*tance 
most wisely attached by Russia to the improvement of her direct 
communications between European Russia and tlie Caspian ; since 
aiiy military operations undertaken npon the eastern side of the 
latter sea must depend for their reinfoivements and supplies almost 
wholly upon correspondence with the West. 

While in Transcaspia I penned the following words to the * Times' 
newspaper : ‘ My ears have been, as usual, assailed with atortes of 
Kusaian the intrigues and scandals, the drinking, gambling, and 
other vices, that, unknown to the* aidhoritias at home, 
ranpiu Said to prevail in Russian military circles in Trans- 

ca.spia. So persistent and, it may be added, so consistent are 
these tales, that they must contain a large percentage of truth. 
Young men who have committed indisendions, or lost money, or 
taken to bad habits in European Russia ar(‘ banished to n tempo- 
I’arv purgatory in Central Asia, in foi*gc‘t fulness of the fact that 
the painful tedium of life in those regions is an incentive rather 
than a deterrent to mpetition-s of the old offence. Accordingly, 
'vei-y Russian station in Central A.sia is rife with gossip and 
vandal. Every prominent man has a host of enemies whc} would 
■‘tick at nothing in order to pull him down. An outward show of 
liscipline masks acute discontent, evil tempers, and ill-regulated 
habits. Much must be forgiven in consideration of the frightful 
iWinate'and the utterly odious life. But it is questionable whether 
4 BoWer so represented in Centml Asia is one whose moral prestige 
likely to remain in the ascendant, or whether its forctis, if 
lirected against an enemy, miglit not be found to have been weak- 
ened by the long-existing canker.' 

These nsmarks, which were not lightly or unadvisedly writte^i, 

' It is said that such a line, leaving the main railway at a station north of 
^ladikavkas, might follow the Rokl Defile through the Caucasus, pierce a tunnel 
^ than five mi le s in length, and emerge, at a c^tance of 113 miles, upon Qorl, 
n the Tiflis Bailway. But the cost would be enormous. 
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caused, I believe, some offence 5 but how true they were appeared 
only a few months afterwards in an explosion of scandal, wrong- 
doing, and intiigue, which shook the society of Transcaspia to 
its foundations, and was not terminated until there lAd been a 
Adminis complete and radical reconstruction in the personnel of the 
trative Government. Into the story itself, which is an unattrac- 
changes j enter. The upshot of the enlJlre 

matter was that General Kuropatkin is now Governor-General of 
Transcabpia in the place of General KomarofT, and that Colonel 
Alikhanoff has been removed from his important and responsible 
post at Merv, and has been placed at the disposal of the military 
authorities of the Caucasus. Simultaneously M. Tcharikoff, the 
accomplished rc^prosentative of Russia at the Court, of Bokhara, 
has been succeeded by my friend M. Lessar, of Afghan Boundary 
fame, and till recently Russian Consul-General in Liveipool* 
Furthei: to the east, General Rosenbach no longer rules as Governor*^ 
General at Taslikent, but lias been replaced by General Vrevsky, 
formerly head of the police at Odessa. General Annenkoff did not 
escape in the universal wave of slander and denunciation, but 
appears so far to have triumphed over his accusers.* 

These changes, the effect of which caAnot fail to be consider- 
able, have been synchronous with the long-contemplated recon- 
Indepen. slructioii of the Traiiscaspian Government. An odicial 
decree was promulgated in St. Petersburg on March 29, 
caspia 1890, organising a separate administration for the 
Goveniment of Transcaspia. Henceforward the latter post is, 
except in certain particulars, relieved from dependence upon the^ 
Government of the Caucasus, and enjoys a limited independence, 
Analogous to that which prevails in Turkestan, including the privi- 
. lege of direct correspondence with the Foreign Office at St. 
I'Petersburg. This is a change that has long been discussed, if 
i«nticipat.ed, and that is thoroughly justified by the inc3|^ing^ 
^political weight and individuality of Ti*an6caspia. Simultaneously 
four Klians of Merv, whom I described in my previous book,, 
have been deprived of administrative functions over their fellow- 
tribesmen, while I'etaining their pensions of 120Z. a year for life. 
Their place has been taken by Russian officers. No moi^e striking 
* '***)►' ** 

/ ^ March 1891 it was announced that General Annenkoff would not again 
to Transcaepia ae Director of the Railway, which was transferred to the 
ocmfrolof General Kuropatkin. 
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evidence could be given of the successful disintegration of old 
tribal ties, customs, and traditions among the conquered Turkomans,, 
who, little more than ten years ago, were fighting like fiends 
against those whom they now humbly follow and serve. 

More significant even than the new Ibnn given to the Govern- 
ment of Transcaspia is the character and personality of the new 
General ^ovenior. In place of a (piiet and unvvarlike professor, 
Kuro- who was happier when labelling his insects than when 

patkm reviewing his men, we have the right-hand man and 

filter ego of Skobeleff, and the first soldier and stratt^gist in Centra! 
Asia. Born in 1848, Kuropatkin entered the Turkestan army at 
the age of eighteen, and. among other operations, was pi’esent at the 
siege «and subseqm^nt capture of Samarkand. Having passed out 
first from the Staff College in 1874, he spent a year in Algeria, 
where he joined the Fi*enoh expedition to the Great Sahara, and 
* wrote his first work upon the campaign. He then returned to 
(Ajiitral Asia, and was on Skobeleff^s staff during the war with 
Khokand, in which he was wounded and rexieivod the Cross of St. 
George. In 1876 he was sent on a special mission to negotiate a 
tn^aty with Yakub Beg of fvashgar (as a counterblast to the 
British Mission of Forsvth),and made this the subject of his second 
woyk. In the Ilusso-Turkish war he wm Chief of the Staff to 
Skobeleff, and at its close was appointed head of the Asiatic section 
of the General Staff ; while, occupying which post he wrote a third 
work on the recent war. In 1879 he again retunied to Central 
Asia, in command of the Turkestan Rifle Battalion, and in the- 
following year executed a brilliant march at the head of a column 
^ujrosa the Turkoman desert in order to join Skobeleff at Geok Tepe, 
arriving in time to lead one of the three divisions to the assault* 
Si^ce then he has been the chief adviser of the War Office in St^ 
•Petersburg on all questions of Central Asian administration 
str^tagy, and now retunis in the prime of life to the highes^i;t 
command in a country of which he knows more than any living^^^ 
Russian general. His strategical abilities and reputation 
courage render his appointment one of extreme significance. Nor 
can it be forgotten that he is the author of the fiunous secret 
uiemorandum upon the invasion of India by Russian 
which is generally accepted in Russian military circles as . 

ing the most orthodox and feasible scheme of advance, hnd 
which I BhaU h^te occasion to r^er in later chapters. Gfeneral 
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Kuropatkm has already (1891) inaugurated quite a new reign in 
Transcaspia, and military exercise and movement are the order of 
the day. His salary is 1,400^. a year, and 800Z. allowances, a 
reduction of 6002. upon the pay of Komaroff. M. Lessar is better 
acquainted, perhaps, than any living Russian with the Central 
Asian and frontier questions on their English as well as their 
Russian side. General Vrevsky is understood to be a man ^f 
action. His predecessor, General Rosenbach, was a man of peace. 
In the coincidence, therefore, of these three ap|X)intments, 
Englishmen have reasonable cause for believing, not that the 
Central Asian question is necessarily about to enter upon a new 
or violent stage, but that the interests of Russia in those regions 
are likely to be safeguainled with uncommon vigilance. Since 
writing these words I have heanl that General Kuropatkiii has at 
the same time given a taste of his quality and initiated Ins regime 
by ordering the expulsion of all foreigners from Transcaspia, 
including the one Englishman whom [ have before mentioned. 

[ti cannot indeed escape our notice that Russia is witli mucli 
pi’udence utilising a period of peace and repose for the systematic 
RuBsiftu consolidation of her position in her new territories. The 
ccMiuoiicla- strain of conquest was great, and produced a temporary 
Central dislocation of force. The crisis of 1885 found her,^ re- 
latively, even less prepared for advance than ourselves. 
In the intervening five years, how'ever, she has made great and 
invaluable strides, while the still incomplete character of many of 
the undertakings to which I have referrod is an evidence that her 
ambitions fall as yet far short of realisation. Sweeping our eye 
in retrospect over the entiro stage from the Black Sea to the^pxus, 
•we note the piercing of the Suram Tunnel and consequent addition 
•to the utility of the Transcaucasian Railway ; the contemplated lines 
from the north of the Caucasus to the south at Tifiis, or to the 
Caspian at Petrofsk; the steady enlargement of the Caspian 
maijne; the change of railway terminus to Krasnovodsk; the 
inciease of rolling stock and mechanical improvements on the 
Transcaspian line ; the emancipation of the Transcaspian Goveni- 
ment, and still further dissolution of tribal cohesion among the 
Turkomans; the construction of new barracks at Merv, Amu 
Daria, Kerki, and other places, and of military cantonments at 
various spots, notably Sheikh Junaid, near Kara Tepe, on the 
A^htm frontier; the appointment of Russian officers and non* 
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commissioned officers to the Bokharan army ; * and the contemplated 
railway extensions to Sarakhs and Tashkent. Each of these steps 
in itself would be important ; but their combination, if effectivj^ 
carried out, as there is eveiy reason to suppose will before bo 
the case, will place Russia in a position almost incredibly^perior 
t^that which she occupied in 1885. At the same time"^ is intro- 
ducing compulsory education for her Asiatic subjects in Russian 
schools, and is applying to Transcaspia the strict passport system 
of European Russia. If we take a leap over the intervening five 
hundred miles, which are described as Afghanistan on the map, and 
observe what is being done on the Indian side of that mysterious 
middle ground, we shall find as great cause for satisfaction on our 
own part as may the Russians on theii*s. Either side is busy 
with preparations. But preparations for war Jiave a tendency to 
prolong peace ; and experience seems to shcfw tliat two equally well- 
prepared countrie.s an* much less lik(»ly to fight than 'two ill- 
prepared ones, or tiian two countries of which the better prepared 
is burning to profit by the backwardness of the lt*ss. 

If I were asked again at this time to cast a horoscope of 1j|ie 
immediate political future in Central Asia (for extended prophecy 
Thef t be absurd), I should reply that the omens are still 

• those of peacc.^ Tinu* seems to strengthen the conviction 
t»n both sides that a collision could not be confined to a small area or 
to a brief period of time, but that it must have far-reaching conae- 
quence.s which none can fi)resee. TJie notoriously peaceful pro- 
clivitiea of the reigning Czar are a potent factor in the situation, 
hut one upon which in the unsettled state of Russian society it is 
unsafe tq depend t<x) implicitly ; although it may l)e hoptnl that 
the same instincts will be developed in his eldest sfm, who recently 
^red through the Indian dominions of the Queen. Afghanistan 
I’emaina as it has now been for half a century, the key of the situa- 
tien. If Russia continues to respect alike her own plighted word 
and the boundaries of her neighbemrs, the Cossack and the SeiK>y 
may remain friends, at a distance, for JMJino time to come. 

' Anoo^ced in the Moteow (facette, January 18 S 1 . 

^ Aa these sheets go to press somewhat diw|uieting rumours roaeh ns of Russian 
f*dvance in the Pamirs and elsewhere ; and it is possible that we may bo on the 
threshold of a more troubled era. 
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CHAPTER V 

FROM ASHKABAD TO KUCHAN 

Wild warriors of the turquoise hills. 

T. Hoobb, Veiled Prophet of Ahorman. 

At the station at Ashkabad I was accosted by a Persian servant 
whom Colonel Stewart had been kind enough to send out to meet me 
Arrival at ^^’<***' British Coiisulato at Meshed, '^fhe camp, which 
he had also despatched, was, I understood, awaiting my 
. anivS somewhere oti the Persian side of the frontier, over thirty 
miles distant. The Russian authorities at Aleshed being reluctant 
to give permission to English subjects resident in Persia to cross 
the border into Russian Transcaspia, my future attendants were 
unable to meet me at Ashkabad ; but the Persian, to whom the 
restriction did not apply, had been despatched thither to guide me 
to the frontier. Unfortuantely, neither of us spoke any tongue that 
was intelligible to the other, and, an intermediary was equally 
, difficult to find. I drove to the Goveraor-General’s house* through 
auffocating volumes of dust, only to discover that General Komaroff 
had left the day before, and that my previous year’s acquaintance 
with him would stand me in no stead. The Colonel commanding 
in his absence, whom I next sought, and who was without instruc- 
tions as regards myself, expressed a desire to telegraph to St. Peters- 
burg for information, and in the meantime suggested that I might 
with advantage devote a few days to the charms of Ashkabad. ^ 
J knew from former experience that these were of the most meagrt 
description, consisting only of a common native bazaar, several 
Russian shops, the houses inhabited by the Russian civil and 
jniUtary officials, and the military cantonments — planted down on 
a flat and featureless desert, and ^vrapped up in a perpetual whirl- 
wind of dust *— I declined the invitation and express^ my desire 

' . ' In 18S1, when the Reasiaos invaded Transcaspia, Ashkabad was a Turkoman 

aettlenient of BOO kibitkae. Being constituted the Banian oapital, it 8p6edil;y 
flanged its character and eictended its dimensions. In 1S84 it contain^ a popn- 

• ~ latioa of 4,000 ; in 1886 of 10,000, exclnsive of the military. Since then it has 

• ^ ■ 
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to proQi^ at once. As this intention appeared to be incompatible 
with any concealed design to spy out the land, I was permitted to 
depart, although I received no assistance or offer of assistance 
the dilemma in which I was placed as regards my arrangen>^8. 
The fact is, the Russian military authorities do not very m,w^h care 
about seeing Englishmen at Ashkabad, and have oit^ more than 
oife occasion shown an incivility rare in so polite a people. 

^Having at last entered into communications with my Pereian, 
thinugh tlie medium of two intervening parties, and having spent 
St it for hours in rearranging my baggage and transferring 

the it to mules, I started forth an hour before sundown, in- 

frontier fending to drive in a droshky to the mountains, and to 
ride the remaining distance on a horse which had been brought for 
me by the Persian. A mi8undei*standiiig, arising from the too 
numerous necessary links in our cliain of conversation, resulted in 
ray baggage being lost for the night, in the Persian having* to walk 
fifteen miles, and myself being compelled to ride entirely alone to 
the frontier at midnight, and there to waiuler about till by good 
fortune I struck the encampment at I a.m. 

The road upon which I travelled, and wliich I shall now describe, 
is one of great importance, inasmuch as it provides Russia with a 
HUbory of Private way of entry into the coveted province of Khorasan. 

* Inimediately after her subjugation of the Turkomans in 
Kuchun 1881 , she set to work to consolidaUi her position u}X)n the 
Persian border and to utilise the advantages which con- 
quest had given her over her weak and timid neighbour on the 
south, A strategical ascendency she already possessed by virtue 
of her newly acquired territories, and of a border treaty which slie 
proceeded forthwith to conclude with Persia, and wliich placed tlie 
crest of the mountains as well as the command of the principal 
water-supplies in her hands.* General Annenkoff ’s railway promised 
a commercial superiority not less assured, provided that her 
merchandise could easily and securely pass across the border. 
Existing communications between the Turkoman Atek (literally, 

‘ skirt * of the mountains) and Khorasan were none of the best, and 
had been all but closed by the savage forays of the border clans.'' 
It was for the purpose of opening up a new, secure, and direct line 
connection that a military chaussSe was presently commenced 
fitHn Ashkabad to the frontier, the Persians undertaking at the 
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same time to co-operate in the amicable enterprise by coii^tructing' 
a similar road upon their side of the boundary which should meet 
OiC Russian road, and eventually link Ashkabad by a carriageable 
higmisay with Kuclian and Meshed. The Persian section of the 
road wSkB entrusted to General Gasteiger Khan, an Austrian 
Engineer oftlcer in the service of the "Shah. Before the close of 
1888 the Russian section, thirty miles in length, had reached tlie 
frontier ; but the Persian, it is needless to add, had scarcely been 
commenced and showed no signs of progress. Irritated at this 
' delay, and at the advantage presumed to have been gained by Gyef^jt 
Britain in the Karun Concession of 1888, Russia now put on the 
screw at the Persian Court ; and, among the stipulations of a secret 
agreement which has not been divulged, insisted upon the immediate 
completion of the Ashkabad-Kuchan road. The Shah did not 
relish the injunction, but was powerless to resist. General Gas- 
teiger Klian was relieved of his office, it being variously alleged 
that he had quarre0^d with the Governor-General of Khorasaii, and 
that he had been foatnd secretly corresponding with the Riissians^ 
and the contract was entrusted to the Malek-et-Tajar or Head of 
the Merchants* Guild at Meshed, who undertook to complete the 
work in a year at a cost of 13,000/., receiving in return a ccmces- 
sion of the rest-houses, >vells, and collection of tolls alo§g the refute. 
This was the situation when I travelled upon the ix)dd in the 
beginning of October 1889. 

Leaving Ashkabad in a southerly direction, the road strikea 
across the plain towards the mountains. It is of ^liforQi width, 
Rusaian twenty-five feet, and, although near the town it was full 
flection lioles, yet the gradients, even in the steeipi^ parts, are 

such as to render it easily available for the pass^^ of artillery. 
At a distance of eight miles it reaches the foot of the hills and then 
winds up a lateral valley parallel to the ^is of the main range of 
the Kopet Dagh. Later on an ascent in zigzags* commences, lead- 
ing, at a distance of fifteen miles, into a naiTow mountain gorge^ 
at whose bottom is a stony torrent bed, empty when I passed it, 
but evidently liable to a sudden rush of water in times of melting 
snow or flood. It must be economy rather than aiiy ’practical 
.r object that has induced the Russians to cross and regr^B this 
torrent-bed, not by bridges, but by a rough stone causeway built 
through tBe channel itself, and already in many places broken up 
and swept away. A second series of leads, at about the 
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twenty-fiflbh mfle, into a desolate upland valley, across which ih6 
road runs in a dreary line until, again passing into tlie hills, it 
reaches the Russian village of Baj Girha (literally, * Takers ot the 
Tolls previously known as Andan, at about one mile be 5 ^ond 
which the crest is mounted that inarUs the boundary oetween 
Russian and Persian territory. Neither on the road nor at the 
frontier were there any Russian soldiers, thoiigli the Chief ot the 
Staff at Ashkabad had presented me wdth an order for passing any 
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that I might encounter. The fact is, Russia can afford to leave 
this portion of her Asiatic frontier absolutely unguarded, aggression 
fi*om Persia being out of the question, and none but Russians or 
natives going the other way. Near the end of the road, however, 
and at a-short distance from the frontier, 1 found a large rectangular 
stone building in course of construction, which is, I believe, to^ 
swe purposes of a guard- and rest-house combined? Tlie 
Persian Baj Girha, where there iH a Custom-house? at* which dues 
levied on carav^s fiom Ashkabad, is a small village ot mud 
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huts, clinging to the hill side, at about two miles from the frontier 
down a valley ; and here it was that, stumbling along on foot with 
'my bridle on my aim, I fortunately struck my camp. A glorious 
moc)n, idealising the gaunt and sombre landscape, had cheered my 
solitary rid© and guided me to my destination. There was not an 
atom of verdure on the brown bleak hills ; and not a sign or sound 
of life on the road except a rare caravan moving with music of 
camel-bells through the silence. 

The mountain range through wliich I had been passing, in 
whose spurs and branches I spent another two days before reaching 
Th©* Kuclian, and in whose rugged eastern ramifications I 
Border was to wander for the ten days following, is the eastern 
Mountains prolongation of the great Elburz range that runs like a 
mighty rock wall along the entire northern border of Persia. 
Connected with the Caucasian system upon the west, it follows at 
distances varying from ten to thirty miles the south coast line of 
the Caspian, throwing up on its way the prodigious peak of 
Demavend (19,400 ft.), until, temporarily arrested in the valley 
of the Gurgan beyond Astrabad, it assumes a new lease of vigour 
in the knotted mountain ridges that stand one behind the other 
like infantry files, with an axis pointing from north-west to south- 
east, in the middle district between the Turkoman plains and, the 
northern skirts of the Great Persian Desert. Further on the con- 
nection is as distinct with the misnamed Paropamisan range above 
Herat, itself a western continuation of the tremendous Hindu 
Kush, In the region under examination, the border ranges on the 
noiiih are known by the names of the Kuren Dagh and Kopet Dagh, 
whilst the main and still higher inland ridge, enclosing the valley 
of the Atrek on the south, bears the successive names of Ala Dagh 
and Binalud Kuh. The upland valleys concealed between these 
parallel barriers have an average elevation of 4,Q00 feet, and are 
dominated by peaks that claim aiv altitude of from 8,000 to 11,P00 
feet. It is said that in Khorasan alone there are not Jess than 
sixteen summits which answer to tliis description. Nothing can 
exceed the bleak sterility of their outward form. Unredeemed by 
any verdure but a stunted ‘*and scanty growth of juniper, watered 
hy few springs, and with little or no soil upon the slopes, the grey 
limestone tells with frank and forbidding effrontery its remote 
geological tale. It was not out of keeping with the chill and 
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the cho»en haunt of rapine and murder, the Turkoman man-hunters 
sweeping down like a flame through their sullen gorges, and falling 
with swoi’d and musket upon the villages and flocks that presumed 
to survive their repeated devastations. 

It was said, when tlie Russians began to build the Ashkabad- 
Kuchan road, that they contemplated in the future laying upon it 
Projected ^ — whether a railroad or a steam tramway — 

railroad that should facilitate their connection with Meshed. As 
has been pointed out to me, however, by an English Engineer officer 
who has inspected the work, such cannot possibly be the case, the 
zigzags by wdiich the ridges aiv surmounted being of a characifev 
with which, in their pi’esent condition, no rail load in the world 
ODuld grapple ; while tlie same may be said of many of the 
angles on the Pei*sian section of the road between Baj Girlia and 
Kuchan. It would be easy enough to lay a line of rails from 
Kuchan to Meshed, where the track would run upon a level plain. 
But. no purpose would be served by such an outlay ; and it is more 
probable, as will be pointed out later on, that, if Meshed is to be 
brought into correspondence with the Russian railway system, it 
will l)e from the opposite diivction. 

From Baj Girha there are two short niarclu‘8, vid Durbadam 
and Imam Kiili, to Kuchwi. The distance is said tx) be 12 fursakhti^ 
iioniinally 48 miles. I reckon the stages, however, from Ashkabad 


as follows : 


MlifN 


Ashkabad to Baj Girha HO 

Baj Girha to Persian Do 2 

Persian Do. to Imam Kuli 21 

Imam Kuli to Kuchan 2H 


Total . . 76 


between the frontier and Kuchan, the present camel and mule 
track does not follow precisely the same line as will the eft/iusHSe. 
Pernufcn latter, it is understood, will make a d&tom by 

^tionof Aughaz, and will avoid other steep or difficult places. 

Nevertheless, I kept continually striking upon the in- 
complete wotks, small segments of the road b^ing finished, others 
only marked out, and others again in the hands of the workmen. 
I met some hundreds of these in batches,* blasting the rocks, or 
building unsubstantial bridges, which will probably be destroyed 
% the first flood. A German engineer had b^n engaged to infuse 


* Tbair wages mtte about . a day. 
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a little science into the proceedings, but he .died a month later ; 
and if native engineering talent has since been tliought sufficient, 
it is a poor look-out for the durability of the undertaking. Ibe 
labourers I saw at work were eiigaged in the ^lost leisurely fashion j 
and if the Malek-et-Tajar completes his contract in double the 
time specified I shall be very much surprised. 

Passing down the valley in a south-easterly direction from %aj 
Girha, the present route leads through stony hills and glens that 
D bad I'ominded me strangely of the forlorn belt of country in 
and Imam Palestine that is crossed between Jerusalem and Samaria. 

A little further we entered a narrow defile, which was so 
steep that I was obliged to dismount and lead down my horse. Small 
watch-towers perched like eyries on the Cliff tops, and a rudely 
constructed w'all of stones built across the ravine, were remindei’s 
of the not yet forgotten days of Turkoman forays. At the end of 
the gorge we emerged upon a small circular plain, in which tlu^ 
village of Durbadam takes advantage of the presence of a mountain 
stream, deriving therefrom both its nmon (Vetre and wherewithal 
of life. A square enclosure with high mud walls and projecting 
towers at the^ angles was a sight wjth which I was to become daily 
if not hourly familiar later on, and .which was an elementary 
obligation of tactics imposed by the Turkomans upon every vHlage 
within a hundred miles of their border. At Durbadam *(14 miles) 
I spread a carpet in an orchard and lunched. 

Following the gorge by which the river Sharek enters th(^ 
valley, and where the new road will cross the stream several times, 
and will be very liable to demolition by floods, we came into more 
open country, and passed the tii*st of two villages known as Imam 
Kuli on the left. Hearing sounds of lamentation proceeding from 
a miserable hovel, and observing a circle of women and children 
weeping and bewailing outside, I went up and found that one of 
the natives of the village, a husband and a father, had been Ifilled 
by a fall of rock, while blasting on the new roadway, in the gorge 
which I had just quitted. The dead body, naked^ but covert-d 
with a sheet, lay with its feet in the doorway. I gave the po<‘>* 
creat!ire8:a few Jcra'ns, as they looked miserably poor. Outside die 
passed a shallow gravelly trench dug by the roadside, 
a little cluster of stony mounds, the hapless victim 
to be laid to rest. At 3 P.M., in a wider opening of tlie 
dignified by occasional clumps of poplar, I reached the main 
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village 6f Imam Kuli, built, as are all these Persian mountain 
villages, in tiers upon the hill side — a series of squalid mud terraces 
pierced by low holes for doorways. The headman of the village 
pftered me his house, but I preferred the prospect of cold in a tent 
to the certainty of fleas indoors. ^ Here I was met by a messenger 
fi’om the llkbani or Chief of Kuchaii, whoso capital I was to visit 
on the moi^w, and who had been apprised of my arrival. The 
emissaiy, an old gentleman with white beard most imperfectly dyed 
with henna, inquired at what hour I proposed to arrive at Kuchan, 
as his master wished to give me a l>efitting reception outside the 
town. I gave him the rerulezi^om at noon. He suggested that 1 
^liould spend an entire day at Tmain Kuli — a solicitude on my 
lu'Jialf which I found to be due to his own reluctance to make the 
ivtuni journey to Kuchan with suflicieiit speed tt> anticipate my 
arrival. 1 replied that the irresistible attractions of Kuchan drew 


me on. 

As I started at seven o'clock the next morning, a party of 
pilgrims for Meshed, who had come fi*om Resht, via Uzun Ada and 
Zobaraii to Ashkabad,* passed out of the villagi^ on donkey back in 
Kuchan front of inc, singing loudly in praise f)f Ali and Husein, 
and other saints of the Shiah calendar. I followed the main roail 
out pf the valley, and then struck otfto the south-west, taking a short 
cut over a rolling range of hills which constitutes the watershed 
U'tweeii the streams that drain noi^h to the Atek and those that 
elraiu south to Kuchan. In a ravine on the left coul^ be 'discerned 
tl»e small villages of Kelat-i-Shah Mohammed, wat^ii^ed by a hunai 
or underground aqueduct, and furtJier on Kelat-i-Slullammamud 
(Nhillah Mahmud?). Thei •e was no contrast of colour on the 
harreu hills, even though they now l)ecamev lower and more 
uuchilating, while their flanks liad in parts been ploughed for 
grain. The landscape might have been draped in khtUci^ that 
excellent but unlovely material with which we clothe our soldiers in 
tomd climes. Zobaran (15 miles), though the name signifles plenty, 
did not by its appearance betray that it- enjoyed plenty of anything 
hut stones and dust. However, a tiny rill of clear wat<^r fed a 


‘ 't’he Transcaspian Railway is very largely used by Mussulman pilgrims of 
persuasioiiB, making their way to or from the sacred shrines. For the 
Koaiiiii of Central Asia it supplies an agreeable abridgment of the long jpom^ 
^ Mecca, and is equally serviceable for that to Kerbela and Kejef. By the 
Penrian Shiahs and the Mahometans of the West, it is enormously used bn the 
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small pool and watered a few straggling poplars and willows. 
The two remaining to Kuchan were ixOlXfa/rsoikhs, and it was 
a little past noon when I arrived. For three-quarters of an hour 
beforehand I had seen the town and its orchards and vineyards lying 
far below in the midst of a broad valley, like a footprint of red mould 
upon a sandy floor. The limits of the higlily cultivated ground 
around the town were distinctly marked ; and it was as though 
some giant, stepping over the earth, had planted one big foot in 
this desolate hollow of the world’s surface, which had straightway 
burgeoned and blossomed under the magic touch. On the north and 
south the valley was confined by rolling ranges which stretched away 
towards Shirwan in the west and eastwards in the direction of 
Meshed. Within about two miles of the town, and at the last 
swell of the hill before descending into the plain, I struck the main 
road again, and galloped briskly towards the walls. About a mile 
therefrom a bridge with a single high arch and no attempt at a 
parapet spanned the then waterless channel of the Atrek.* A 
flock of goats was standing in the dried-up bed, and sipping the 
little remaining moisture in a few stagnant pools. A few dusty 
poplars fringed the banks of the vanished stream. On the other 
side vegetation was general and even prolific. Orchards of peaches, 
mulbeiTy, apricot, and pomegranate were yellowing under th^ fall 
of the year. The enclosures were thickly planted with viiu‘s 
straggling in irregular double rows with broad deep imgation 
trenches for the water between, and presenting an appearance 
very unlike the trim pi'ecision of the vineyards of Bordeaux. Tlie 
industrial energy of Kuchan seems to be specially devoted to the 
manufacture of wine, and in a scarcely less degree to- its consump- 
tion, a genial immunity which the Shiah Mahometans have never 
been slow to claim for themselves from the stem asceticism of the 
Sunni dogma. 

By this time I was much surprised to have met no carriage or 
deputation from the Khan, in view of the recognised reception 
given to strangers at Persian seats of government, and of tht^ 

* That this is the main stream of the Atrek I do not think there can be any 
doubt It rises in the defile of Tabarik below the AUah-o-Akhar range, about 
twenty miles to the south of Kuchan, and is sometimes called Taborik as far 
that place. Valentine Baker claimed to have disooveired the real eonroe in a pool 
called Sam* Kaian (Black Cauldron), (dose to Shirwan. But he can only have 
ignored the upper course of the titer, because at that t^gA if must bate been 
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preparations of the previous day.* I remembered tliat when 
Colonel Baker came to Kuchan in 1873, in the time of the same 
Reception I^khani, he was treated with a similar scant ceremony on 
on arrival hig arrival, the reason being that the Khan was sleeping 
off the effects of a heavy debauch the night before. As these orgies 
were said to be of constant occurrence, it was extremely likely that 
thei same plea might be forthcoming for the failure to receive me 
now. However, I was sufficiently versed in Oriental etiquette to 
know that in matters of ceremony a foreigner is taken at his own 
esfiniation, and that «^iiy failure to vindicate his titular importance 
is ascribed not to modesty but to weakness.* Accordingly I 
halted outside the walls of the town, which I declined to enter 
under such auspices, and sent on my Afghan sergeant and one of 
the Turkoman sownra * to the house of the Khan, to say that I 
had arrived at the hour agreed upon, and was surprised at the 
indignity of being compelled to luilt in a caravanserai outride the 
walls. In about ten minutes there was a clatter of hoofs ; eight 
or ten horsemen galloped up ; and a somewhat dilapidated single 
brougham, drawn by two grey steeds, on one of which was mounted 
a postilion, rumbled up to the door. The leader explained that 
the Khan was very much distressed at my legitimate annoyance ; 
that^ he had intended 'to meet me as arranged, but that the 


messenger from Imam Kuli, the old fellow with the skewbald 
beard, had named one o’clock as the hour of my arrival. He 
begged I would forgive the mistake and accept a house which he 
had prepared for me. My wounded dignity liaving received this 
balsam, I mounted the vehicle; my horse was led before; my escort 
came behind ; and the Khan’s cavaliers galloped in fronl, clearing 
^ way through the streets and bazaars with ast/Onishing rapidity. 

Entering the town by a low gjiteway witJi eartlien f<jwei*8 in 
the earthen wall, we jolted along a number of narrow and toi’tuous 


Hotprtoiiiv length pulled up at a houw^ which, I was 

informed, the Khan hacl furnished and placed at my 
disposal. Three excellent rooms, carpeted and with 
whitewashed walls, relieved by shallow niches, looked out on a 


' Ittikbal it tbe name of the monnted escort nsually sent oat to meet a goest 
*»f disttnotion; mskmaitdar, that of the official who, on behalf of the prince or 
Soverhoir, welocmies the new anivmL 


* A Persian grandee will frequently try to get the better of hSa guest in this 
not so meeb yiM the intention of being rude as to magnify hie own ito- 

P*^®**®©*. ' ^ chapter. 
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little court, in the centre of which was a oirculOT basin 
and Jntain, surmunded by flowet^beds_Ae normal mtemr of 
ejbry - Persian mansion. A Russian samomr simmered on the 
2k, and some cane-bottomed cliairs (which a Peman nobleman 
.rSvariably keeps for European visitors) stood around. The^to 
- garden wall of the principal room was one large ’ 

filled, according to the prevailing Persian fashion, with littie pi^es 
of stained glass prettily set in a species of wooden lattice. The 
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second apartment, intended as a bedroom, ^ntmn^ a small.iw" 
stove of Persian manufacture; and the niche^in the wa s 
completely covere.1 with Russian pictures of a charwter that w 
associate either with tradesmen’s advertisements at CfinstoM time 
or with the special issues of illustrated 

coloured pictures of the Russian Royal Family, and fanciful F* 
traite of black-haii« houris with gorgeous necWaces and 
necks and anus. There were no less than four lai^ " 
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sovereigrifl of the' world, with the Czar, quite double the size dtthe 
i-est, in jihe centre; and the old Emperor of Germany and the 
Emperor of Austria, of size No. 2, on his right and left. Queen 
Victoria, iry a red silk dress, occupied the central position in a row 
of the third dimension. Along with these embellishments were 
‘nailed up a number of brightly coloured and gilded chromos of 
relfgious subjects, such as the Virgin Mary, Christ, and different 
saints of the Greek calendar, contrasting curiously with the 
uniformed royalties and the smiling coquettes. The decorations 
of the room sufficiently indicated the foreign influences to which 
the i\han is most amenable, and must originally have been devised 
for guests of another nationality than my o^m. Huge trays laden 
with pink and white sweetmeats now arrived from the Khs^, who 
renewed his apologies, asked when I would come to see him, and 
inquired whether I. would be willing to remit the punishment of 
the red-bearded emissary from Imam Kuli on the ground that, 
being a Kurd,' he had imperfectly understood the explanations 
of my interpreter. I named five o’clock /is the hour of meeting, 
and gladly acquiesced in the pardon of the offender. 

And now, having arrived at Kuchan, let me, before proceeding 
fuither, give some idea of the character and inhabitants of this 
General important frontier province, and of the personality of 
doHcnjition Kurdish chieftain whose guest I was, and whom I 
'vas about to interview. 

Tliree .hundred years ago the north-eastern lx>rder of Persia 
wa^ as subject to Tartar inroads as, till ten years ago, it was to 
J^jntation the alomfins of the Akhal ’Tekkes. Collecting in the 
desert on the north, they burst through the mountain 
Knrds gorges and defiles, burnt, harried, massacred, plundered, 
and ^retired with as much swiftness and as great impunity as 
had come. It was characteristic of the dispositions of a great 
^noiiarch that, recognising the inability of so timid a people as the 
iVt'sians 8accessfuU|r ,to resist the invaders themselves, Shah Abbas 
looked elsewhere for his frentier garrison. Just as he transported 
ft*' entire A^Ss^nian oommunity from his north-west provinces to 
l*^fahan, in j^der to teach trade and attract prosperity to his 
newly foimdra capital, so he now transferred an entire com* 
*** unity of warlike Kurdish tribesmen from quarter, and 

planted them in the mountainous glens and uplands of Khorasan. 
Sy this judicious act he served a double purpose ; for he both 

vm. T . . 
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fortified his position in the east ^and relieved himself of the 
insecurity arising from the bloody feuds and divisions of the 
Kurdish clans in the west.* The expatriated tribes were the 
^hahdillu, Zaferanlu, Kaiwanlu, and Amanlu ; and it is s|iid that 
while the transplantation of 40,000 families was originally con- 
templated by Abbas, the resistance of several of the chieftains 
reduced the number actually moved to 15,000 families.® Settfed 
in the mountains and valleys between Astrabad and Chinaran, they 
held their new territories free from revenue or tribute, on the 
feudal ground of military service, being responsible for the safety 
of the frontier and for the provision of mounted troops to the 
army of the King. The great richness of Kuchan accounted for a 
ntbney tribute being sub^quently demanded from its ruler as well. 
Bujnurd, as a poorer district, was not mulcted in more than a 
nominal annual present from its chief to the sovereign. The 
independent position, no less than the hereditary instincts of the 
new-comers, soon led to the acquisition by their chieftains of great 
power and much importance. Of these, Kuchan from an early 
dat6 acquired the superiority, and the title of Ilkhani (i.e Lord of 
the Ils or Clans) was bestowed upon its ruler, either in recogni- 
tion of his pre-eminence or, as some say, in order to make him 
personally answerable to the central authority ^or the good be- 
haviour of the whole. Nevertheless, the Kurdish settlers wen* 
constantly either in veiled or open rebellion ; and although Nadir 
Shah attempted to conciliate them by marrying a daughter of the 
Ilkhani, they took advantage of his absence in India again to 
assert their independence. At thi^Jkli^ was^o infuriated that, 
vowing their complete exteriftiuation, he marched against Kuchan. 
and was already outside its w^ls when, in 1747, he was murdered 
in his tent. Again in the present centuiy Kuchan was in open 
rebellion against Path Ali Shidi ; and when Bumes was there in 
1832 the Ufwn had just fallen,, after a protracted siege, to, the 
army of Ab^ Mirza, the heir apparent, whose artillery was 
directed by British officers. The experiences of the present 
Ilkh^, ^hich I shtii presently relate, have shown that under the 
reigning Shah I'eteUicm is a more precarious experiment; and 

‘ The drig^ plantation is referred by some writers, but I think incorrectly, 
to Shah Ismail, the founder of the Sefhvi dynasty. ^ < 

• Yet 1 have some^er^seen the number of removals stated as 100,000 families, 
which I think have %n a misprint for 100,000 persons. 
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(liiping the last twenty years and more, especially since the advent 
of the Russians on the north, and the consequent disappearance 
of the particufer necessity to which the Kurds owed both their 
position’ and their power, the strength of the latter and ^he 
authority of their cliieftains have very sensibly declined. 

Of the five Kurdish states originally settled in Khomsan, three 
iflone — Kuchan, Bujnurd, and Deregez — now remain. Of a simple, 
Their Tilde and independent, chm'acter when first they 

character .entered the country, their turbulent existence and the 
opportunities of plunder which they enjoyed soon exercised a 
deteriorating influence upon the 'itiomh of the colonists ; and 
travidlers who visited them during the days of Turkoman border 
warfare, and saw both parties at work, repoiied that there Vos 
very little to choose between the methods of tlio two. l^th 
raided, pillaged, and massacred whenever they had a chance. 
Turkoman was always fair game to a Kurd, and a Kurd to a 
'rurkornan ; and if we have heard more of the awful results of the 
Tekkes* devastations in Persm than of the return compliments 
paid by the Kurds to the Atek, it is piobably because no curious 
stranger ever dared to penetrate the Turkoman desei*t, while a 
hiuulivd eyes have witnessed the desolated villages and hamlets 
of Khorasan. "in appearance the Kurds are easily distinguishable 
from the Persians, both in physiognomy and dress. They are a 
line masculine race, with open countenances, strongly marked and 
well-shaped features, sometimes fair complexions, and un trimmed 
beards and hair. Tliey have adopted the principal articles of 
Persian costume, but thi^ wear rougli sheepskin bonnets (insteaii 
of the smug liokHi or the small egg-shell felt cap) and long sheep- 
skin coats or poshtins. Until quite recently they were distin- 
guished for their tribal cohesion and attachment to their chiefs, 
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usurpation. They were the subjects of their own rulers, but not 
of the Persian monarch. The Ilkhanis dispensed law and justice 
in their own name, without reference to Teheran, and even wielded 
the power of life and death. An incident, however, which had 
occurred just before my arrival in Kuchan will better indicate 
than any words the change that lias taken place. The Vizier or 
Deputy-Governor of Kuchan, one Ramzan Khan, had been shdt, 
by a would-be assassin in pursuit of personal revenge. Though 
the injured man liad not died, the Ilkhani, without any. reference^ 
to Teheran, put the attempted murderer to death, it was said with 
horrible toitures. This was regarded by the Shah as an un- 
warrantable encroachment upon his own prerogative ; and I have 
no doubt that the old Ilkhani did not escape without paying a 
substantial indemnity. 

The pedigree of the llkhani’s family is as follows : Tlie first 
chief of whom I find record was Mohammed Husein Khan, who 
Ruling resided at Sliirwan towards the close of the last century, 
family gon, Amir Gunah Khan, moved to Kuchan in the 

early years of this century, and was engaged in frequent conflict 
with the Turkomans. About 1815 he was deposed by his son, 
Reza Kuli Khan, who must have ruled for the greater paiii of fifty 
years. He was Ilkhani when Fraser visited Kuchan (which he 
called Kabushan or Cochoon, Kuchan being a contraction of tlie 
longer name) in 1822, and was described by him as a man of good 
and honourable character, but of no great courage or talents, 
although he succeeded for long in remaining more or less indepen- 
dent of the sovereign power. Taking advantage of his absence 
upon one occasion, Fath Ali Shall, who was as ambitious of military 
aggrandisement as he was personally timid and unwarlike, advanced 
against Kuchan, but failed to take the town, and was obliged, to 
conclude a truce and withdraw. Later, as I have shown, the place 
was succ^fully captured by Abbas Mirza, and Reza Kuli l^an 
was compelled to acknowledge his subjection. Sent as a prisoner 
first to Teheran and afterwards to Tabiiz, he died of cha^prin on 
the way at Mianeh.' His son, Sam Khan, was made ruler in his 
place. The present Ilkhani was' a younger son, and told me that 
he succeeded his elder brother twenty-four years ago. 

AmlljHnsein Khan, my host, who also l^ars the grandiloquent 
el Qmrah (i.e. Lord of Iiords) and Shuja-ed-Dowleh 
* Fraser, A Winter^s voJ. li. p. 286 . ' 
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(i.e. Boldness of the Empire, ft title conferred upon him by the 
Shah), has, during his life of over sixty years, enjoyed ft some- 
' what checkered existence, -'ll! early days he took part 
in the campaign agiiinst Hei'at in 185G-7, and in the 
iikhani Persian expedition against JVferv that liad such disastrous 
consequences in 18G0. Vain, ambitious, and inordinately proud, 
lie wJis unwise enough, after succeeding to the clneltainship, to 
incur the enmity of tlu^ Governor-General of Khorasnn. Sum- 
moned to Meshed to render account, he declined to obey, and held 
out till a Persian army, stmt to chastise him, arrived within sight 
of Kuclian, when a compromise was arrived at, and the llkhaiu 
was left in pt)ssession on payment of a tim‘ to tlie 6Shah which I 
have heard variously named as 8,000/. and 7,000/. Again, how- 
ever, he was either guilty or was suspected ot r(*bellu)n, and on 
this second occasion was summoned tt/JVheran, 
priscaied, his son being made Iikhani in his stt‘ad. After a short 
time, probably in return for a second and larger ransom, he was 
released and reinstated, and has sinct* I’emaintHl in undisturbed 
possession, having learnt quite enough of the prt^sent Shall to find 
tliat rebellion, even on the part of a Warden ot tlu* Marches, no 
longer pays. Though the deterioration of his Kurdish clansmen, 
atising from a long p(‘riod of peace, and tlie weakening c»f his own 
position consequent upon the strength of the present Shah, and 
upon the centralisation introduced in all parts ot the kingdom by 
the electric telegrapli, liave shorn the Kliau ot much of Ins ancient 
prestige, he is still one of the most powerful vassals of the IkM’sian 
crown, and, apart fixun his- own personality, is interesting as per- 
haps the last survival (»f a vanishing order. 

.With his eldest son, Abul Hasan Khan, now about thirty-six 
years of age, he has long been upon the worst ot t(*rms. Tlie 
latter was once Governor of Shirwaii, the second town of 
^ the principality, but was deposed and imprisoned by his 
father. 'He now resides at Chiiiaran, where he enjoys a fixed 
revenue by ofder of the Shah, and had lately married a daughter 
of the Vizier of Khorasan. It is not certain, however, whether 
he will succeed the old Iikhani, as he is subject to fits of madness, 
in one of which he was said to have beaten his former wife, a 
Turkoman woman, to death; and, moreover, he inherits in full • 
measure the parental addiction to drink. 
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English readers and lias been commemorated by English writers. 
During the past twenty years he has been visited and interviewed 
Higrepu- several Englishanen : by Colonel Valentine Baker in 
tation 1873, Captain Napier in 1874, Sir C. MacGregor in 
1875, and Edmund 0*Donovan in 1880 ; ^ and by most of these 
authorities w^as found eitlier drinking or drunk, or slowly recovering 
from the eftects of drink, Kuchan being noted for its whito wine, 
and tlie Khan having a partiality besides for brandy, arrack, and 
any spirit that is sufficiently potent. General Grodekof!^ who was 
despatched to Khorasan in disguise in 1880 by General Rkobeleff, 
with the knowledge of the Shah, in order to purchase supplies for 
the Russian army then op(*rating against tlu? Tekke Turkomans in 
Transcaspia, was well aware Ixdbrehand of the propensities of the 
Kurdish chieftain, and in liis official account of the mission (mi- 
trusted to him vtM*y candidly avows tlie steps by which he sought 
to ingratiate himself with his too convivial host : — 

Knowing that he was fond of liquor, we placed several bottles of 
wine, liqueurs, and vodka before him ; and in a very short time the 
Shuja had drunk several glasses of different wines, and then called in 
his singers and musicians. The men who came with him, his surgeon, 
and his favourites, Vali Khan and Ramzan Khan, drank themselves 
stupid, and a regular orgy began. Next day I went to see the Amir, 
and presented my documents to him. Bottles were already standing 
before him, and he explained that he was recovering from his intoxi- 
cation. During our conversation he repeatedly partook of brandy, 
opium, hashish, and wine, and by noon was quite drunk. In the 
evening of the same day he invited us to a European supper, and 
again got intoxicated to the last degree.’ 

In the negotiations that followed, General Grodekoff was alter- 
nately impressed by tlie astuteness of the llkhani and disgusted- bv 
his habits. Once his editor writes ; — 

A three days’ sojourn in his society showed Colonel Grodekoff tha^the 
Amir was very much in possession of all his faculties ; that he was not lo 
be deceived by our giving ourselves out as commission agents ; and that, 
although he was a drunkard, still he saw and remembered everything. 

' The authorities on Kuchan are J. B. Fraser (1822), Journey into Kkorasaiu 
cap. szii. and Appendix B : (Sir) A. Barnes (1832), Travels into Bokhara, vol. 
111. pp. 74-84 ; Colonel Val. Baker (1873), Clouds in the JSast, pp. 277-278 ; Captain 
Hon. G. Napier (1874), * Diary of a Tour in Khorasan,’ Journal of vol. 

xlvi. p. 87 ; (Sir) C. MacGregor (1873), Journey through Khorasan, vol. ii. pp. 83- 
88 ; K. O'Donovan (1880), The More Oasis, vol. i. cap. xxviii. ; General Grodekoff 
<1880), TKe War in Turhowtatda (Russian), voL iv. cap. xviL 
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But on another occasion : — 

To carry on business with him was more than difficult. One had 
to with him, to listen to his drunj^en speeches, to be present at 
his orgi^, and still to be on one's guard not to show signs of disgust, 
which wYuld at once have called forth the anger of the barbarian. 
Truly the world has produced few such brutes, as Colonel Grodekoff 
ejf^ressed himself in a telegram to General Skobeleffi 

It would appear, however, that the Khan has only perpetuated 
liimself, and bequeathed to the estimable son whom I have before 
named, a taste which he had Jiimself inherited from his father; 
lor when Fraser was the guest of lleza KuU Khan in 1822 he 
relates tliat he saw ‘ the Khan and the whole court dead drunk.' 
Tliere is a certain fine continuity, therefore, in the family p^)- 
ceedings. 

It may be imagined that, knowing as much as I did about 
^Amir Husein Khan, iny familiarity with whose antecedents would 
Two inter- probably have caused a severe sluxjk to the old gentleman 
A lews been aware of it, I looked forward witli some 

anxiety to my interview. Donning my frock coat, which I confess 
looked somewhat incongruous IxiiieatJi a 'JVrai liat, and my goloshes, 
and attended by as large a retinue of my own servants as I could 
muster,' I followed the c^.scort of six persons who had bi*-en sent by 
the Khan* to conduct me to his palace hard by. The fapade over 
llie «mt ranee gat/ 3 way was in tlie form of a tiiple arch filled with 
♦degant bas-reliefs in white plaster, made after the fashion of an 
Italian villa, behind which a neat little kiosque rose above the 
roof. Passing through the gateway, whicli was filled with guanls, 

I was conducted to the left into a large open court, about twice as 
long as it was broad, the lower end of which was divided info 
flower-beds, wliile above the middle was a haxtz, one of those large 
^anks common to every Persian house of any pretensions, and so 
cunningly constructed that the water just laps over the stone brim 
aiul trickles down into a channel outside. On the pavement 
l>**yond were standing some thirty individuals with their backs 
fumed to the tank and their faces towards the upper end, where I 
<'ould see into an elevated aiwan or reception chamber, separated 

' ft is a cpcdinal point of Persian etiquette when you go out visiting to take 
^ tnany of yonr own establishment with yon as possible, whether riding or walk* 

on foot ; the number of such retinae being aooepted as an indication of the 
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l^m the court by a latticed window, -the central panels of which 
were-^rdwn open. Entering a small room in the ^ght-haii^ ^ 
comer, I left my goloshes, and was ushered into the centraLapait- 
ment of the dais, which contained only two inlaid tables d^u thw 
middle, positively laden with coloured glass candelabra, yases, and 
curios, and an iron bedstead with a mattress in' the corner. The 
glass baubles represent an incomprehensible but ,vei*y widely 
spread taste among the Persians of the upper classes, w^ile tlie 
bedstead was doubtless introduced as a crowning evidence of suc- 
cessfully assimilated civilisation. In the centre of this audience 
chamber at the back was a recessed apartment, where the Khan 
was seated at a table, and whence he rose to welcome me. While 
he was dictating to the interpreter the customaiy opening civilities, 
and during our subsequent interviews, which lasted fully two horn s, 

I had abundant opportunity to become acquainted with his features 
and deportment. 

In appearance the Shuja is striking, but the reverse of hand- 
some, There was a photograph of him hanging in the hou>e 
Appear- where he entertained me, which I subsequently begged 
^eof of hini, and a reproduction of which adonis the accom- 
Huaein panying page. He was careful to explain that, having been 
taken by a Persian artist, the likeness entirely failed* to 
do him justice, a criticism which I am bound to endorse, as, though 
an ugly, he was in no sense a forbidding-looking man, but wore an 
air both of authority and of intelligence. Though over sixty years 
of age, his beard and hair were jet black, the result, I imagine, of 
dye. had strongly marked features and a very sallow coni- 
plexion- Se was dressed in a black cloth coat and trousers, with 
diamond buckles, and a diamond-hilted sword, a black sheepskin 
hoUth or hat pressed low down on to his ears,* white cotton gfoves 
and etockinga, and patent leather shoes. Being very short-sighted, 
he^wore colossal blue spectacles over his eyes. When speakings 

' Tile hUah^\k the national headdress of the Persians, was only introduced hy 
the ]^jar family a centniy ago. . Up till that time the turban was universal. 
Bven after the introduction of the ibslaA, a shawl was sometimes wrapped round 
it ; but this was a distinction limited to the King, the Iloyal Family, and a few 
of the great officers of State. It is now only seen in the CQftirt dress worn at the 
Shah's levto. On the other band, the k&Uik itself has changed in shape ; fer 
whereas at the beginning of the century it was about a foot and a half in height, 
and sloped up to a peak at the top, it is now ordinarily from six to ten inches in 
height and is level round the top. 





bis manner and location wefe tliose of one liabitaated to command* 
Jfi parleying with the interpreter he showed great animation, and 
wht*? calling for his kalian (the Persian water-pipe or narghilek)^ 
or issuing an or^er, his utterance was an imperious growl/ At his 
left han^sat a Seyid (i.e. descendant of -the Prophet) iiT^a green * 
turban and prodigious khelut of dark blue colour, who occasionally 
iifterpolated remarks when appealed to, and generally acted the 
part of an echo to, his .master. One of the younger sons of the 
Kiiaii, a boy of fourteen, was also present, and a -mirza or secre- 
taiy was afterwards called in, who understood a few words of 
French. A group of attendants stood at a little distance, and ran 
to and fro with kalians, tea, coffee, and ices. 

In the two conversations which I enjoyed with the Khan — for 
he returned my visit early on the following morning — he said 
Converaa. niany quaint apd characteristic things which I shall not 
tion repeat at full length, but the bulk of which may 

advisably be condensed. I soon found that I was dealing with* a 
uian wfio, whatever his common delinquencies, was in full pos- 
session of his faculties upon the present occasion, and who had an 
acute and questioning mind. He occasionally displayed an igno- 
rance that in a European would be puerile ; but this mixture of 
childishness and sagacity is characteristic of the Oriental intelli- 
gence, and is natural to a state of life where mental development 
is crushed by restricted surroundings and by a total lack of general 
experience. 

In reply to my question, he could not tell me liow many subjects 
he possessed, because they were never counted. But there were 
Qnogtion houses under his rule (I am afraid a great exag- 

anSi^er g^r^tion), and each house paid one tonum (six shillings) 
in taxation (a greater still), and each house supplied an 
armed soldier (the greatest of all). They were very gcssl soldiers, 
and, would fight anybody. This gave me the opportunity I desired 
of sounding the old' gentleman about Russia and his Russian pro- 
clivities. I observed that Khorasan was a very rich country, and 
that it was sometimes said that the Russians wanted to take it. 

‘ How should they take it ? ’ he said. 

* In the same way that they have already taken Akhal Tekke,’’ 

he replied. 


* No, that is out of the question ! 

Ml . 


The people will fight for it. 
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soldiers. We are not sour milk that the Russians should swallow 
us down.* We have a wall of men j a wall of men is strong^ 
than a wall of stones.’ 

While treating this asseveration with becoming respect, I fear 
that I was uncharitable enough at this juncture to rem^Anber not 
only the mural decorations of the house which I had so recently 
quitted, but a certain passage that occurred in a letter written %y 
this same vehement old patriot to the Russian, Grodekoff, only ten 
years before, in which he had remarked : ‘ There is only one Jesus 
on whom were poured out all divine blessings, so that he should 
come from lieaven and create such a people as the Russians/ 
Changing the subject, I inquired what the Khan thought about 
railways in Persia. Though he had never seen a railroad in his 
life, he surprised me by advocating their introduction everywlieiv 
into the country, and wondered why they were not begun. Hr 
was aware that Queen Victoria had reigned over fifty years and 
had recently celebrated her jubilee. He could not understand tin* 
niggardly policy of the Amir of Afghanistan in refusing to allow 
strangers to enter his dominions, and was unwilling to believe tlnat 
it was more difficult to penetrate to Herat than to Kuchan. The 
narrow range of his knowledge, however, transpired when I told 
him that eight days were required to go from London to America, 
and he immediately asked if the distance was farsdkhs, i.e. 1320 
miles, arguing from the maximum distance of a day’s land march 
in Pereia.* 

Very characteristic too, and in strict accordance with the 
practice of his family (his father, Reza Kuli Khan, put the same 
questions to Fraser, and the Ilkhani himself had repeated them 
seventeen years before my visit to Baker), were his interrogations 
as to my object and motive in travelling. ‘ Why do you come to 
Kuchan ? What do you want ? Do the English Government pay 

' This was an allusion to the coa^lated milk, called matt or ah^i’-dugh, which 
is a favourite drink with the Peiorians and Kurds ; and the meaning was, * We are 
not such a simple and agreeable draught as some suppose.' 

* This answer, which is typical of the ignorance on all matters conceriiini!? 
geography that ilN'^luUversal in Persia, reminds me of the story told by Morier 
{Firtt gig) of Fath Ali Shah, who was very curious about America, 

%nd asked ^ Harlord Jones, ‘ What sort of a place is it 7 How do you get at 

la itiWamoimd 7 * Similarly, a Persian envoy to London, half a century 
^eter, beidglM^^at the steamer which was oarrying hint had engines of 600 
hocBe-po^KiAlfiiaimed delightedly, * Oh, show me the stabl^.' 
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you to travel ? How much do they pay you ? If not they, then 
who pays you ? ' Tlie taste for travel and gratuitous thirst for 
knowledge are emotions quite incomprehensible to the Oriental 
iriiiul.* 

I liad great difficulty also in explaining to him my own pro- 
fession and the position of my family. Parliament he liad never 
luvar d of ; and when I told him that 1 was a member of the great 
inejUiii (council), he replied, ‘ Are you a soldier?^ The status or 
rank of an English nobleman conveyed nothing to him ; but he put 
tlio pertinent questions, ‘Has your father many soldiers?^ and 
• Who made him governor of his propej*ty ? ’ He was positively 
ainaz<*d at a tenure of the same e.states lasting over 800 years, but 
ivplied, in the spirit of Mr. Hardcastle in ‘ She Stoops to Compier,* 
and with a Conservatism which I could not fail to admire, that 
l'\*renghistan was a great country because of its antiquity ; age, as 
lie said, meaning authority. 

Acting in unconscious imitation of Fraser, who, nearly seventy 
sears before, had presented a silver Imnting watcli to the father of 
OifLtotho my host, T endeavoured to make some litile recognition 
Klian hospitality of which i was the recipient by offering 

the Ilkhani a watch, the hours and minutes upon the face of which 
were marked not by a revolving liand, but by nunuM’als appearing 
<*n a disc. *He was vastly interesb^d in this novelty; but as he 
<*ould not understiund the figuivs, which did not correspond witK 
*h(‘ Homan numerals on watches whicli lu^ had previously seen or 
iwissessed, I had to draw up a table with the ordiiiaiy numerals 
h*om 1 to GO and their lloman equivalents, to which his secretary 
appended a Persian translation. Having accepb?d tlie watch, the 
*^huja somewhat staggered me by inquiring how much it Imd cost. 

1 attributed this question, which in a European would have implied 
nu|K*rt.inent curiosity, to the Oriental desire to make a return of 
-'is nearly as {xissible equivalent value to the donor, tlu^ notorious 
‘■liaracter of the Ilkhani for stinginess rendering it certain tliat he 

* * These people cannot conceive that any one sliouM travel for plca«are or from 
’ Who, argue they, would voluntarily undeigo the fatigues and dangers, 

*‘*»t to mention the heavy expense, of a long journey merely for the sake of collect- 

information 7 If, therefore, there be no ostensible motive for the journey, as 
i of business or of tEUlOob they at once assign the one in their opinion most.- 
l»kely;— Jimmeit Into Khoratan, p. 679. 

old friends, old times, old manners, old books. 
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would not give a farthing in excess. What the quality or wovtli of 
his return gift may have been I never discovered ; because, although 
he brought a bundle with him on his valedictory visit the next day, 
which I afterwards heard contained an intended present of carpets 
or embroidery, he failed to offer it to me, and it was said to havi* 
been purloined by some of his servants. ^ 

Such were the main incidents of my intercourse with the old 
chief of Kuchan. I am glad to be able, if not to contradict tin* 
Dinner versions of his character and accomplishments that havt* 
been given by my predecessors, at least to depict aiiothei- 
kitchen more favourable side of his nature. I note that on 

Sir C. MacGregor in 1875 he left the same impression of dignitiod 
manners and considerable intelligence. In the evening 1 had an 
opportunity both of becoming acquainted with the Persian ciii-Kin*’ 
and of testing the quality of the Khan’s own kitchen. A dinner 
that would have fed a regiment was brought ready cooked from Iii-^ 
house to that which he was pleased to call mine, and deposited in 
dislies upon the floor of the room. 'J’here were soup, clnckt‘n< 
cooked in no less tlian three difierent ways, leg of lamb, niuiton 
excellent hihohUf a Persian omelette, three gigantic platter'^ 
of rice, two of them containing the famous Persian chilan or ])hun 
boiled rice, the third a or rice mixed with meat and curraiU**.' 
j}nd other dishes for which I cannot find a name. The cooking of 
such as I tried was excellent, and the rice especially was pn‘par»'d 
in a manner that no Parisian artist could emulate. For drink 
there was Kuchan wine, which I thought extremely nasty, sour 
milk, which is equally distasteful to the untrained palate, and 
native sherbet, which, though little else than iced sugar and water, 
is a most agreeable and refreshing beverage. Delicately carved 
and transparent pear- wood spoons from Abadeh floated in the 

sherbet-bowl. Lastly there were piles of grapes. I more tlian 

» 

* The cMlatff which is a triumph of cookiog, comes up in the form of 
pyramid of steamed rice, eveiy grain of which is dry outside, but inside is fnll 
Juice,* and is served a large number of entr^M. For its recipe, ride Tbiclmann 

(Journey in the Ckneanitt vol. ii. p. 26), copied from Polak's Persien. As for the 
pUaUt Chardin declared that there were above twenty sorts, for which he gave tbe 
reoipes, made np with mutton, lamb, pullets, Ac. The results of a long experience 
are condensed in these words : * It has a wonderful, sobering, tilling, and nourish- 
ing effect. One eats so much that, one expects to expire ; but at the end of half 
an hour yen not know what has become of it ah ; yon no longer feel the 
stomach f un ded * (edit. Lloyd, vol. ii. p. 226 ; edit. LanglK vol. viii. p. 187). 
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once afterwai*d8 partook of a Persian dinner, and thought the fare, 
though excessive in quantity, better than in any of the other 
Oriental countries whose native styles I have tested. 

While at Kuchan I rode out to inspect the town and its environs. 

I was infonne/I that it now contains 12,000 inhabitants, but cannot 
Town of regarding this as an exaggerated estimate. The 

K'uiftin walls, of which I made the tour and which, along with 
the ditch, were constructed by the father and gramlfnther of the 
juTsent llkhani, have never been repaired since their bombardment 
by the siege train of Abbas Mirza, and liave been still further re- 
iliiced by frequent shocks of earthquake since, notably one in 1872, 
Indeed, MacGregor in 1875 said the town was such a mass of ruins 
that he felt absolved from giving any description of it. The old 
lainparts are now in many places no more than shapeless heaps of 
1 1 II lid. Outside the town are a large number of brick-kilns, and 
.M*\ end ice-houses with lofty mud cones, built in beehive fashion 
<»vi*r a pit in which the ice is stored. 1 was also takini to an ex- 
bMi^ive garden or orchard belonging to the Khan, the interior of 
vNliioh. ten or twelve acres in extent, was planted with vines, and 
iiNemies of apple, pear, apricot, pomegranate, mulberry, peach, plum, 
and quince. In the centre was a raised platform of beaten clay ? 
alnnit a foot high, on which the Shah’s pavilion was pitched when 
he stopped -here on his second journey to Meshed in 1883, and 
wIhmv the Khan sometimes camps out when tliere is danger of 
oai-tlupmkes. Outside the town are also pointod out an elevated 
plat4-au known as Takht-i-Shah (i.e. Thione of the King), where 
I'ath Ali Shah’s tents were pitched in his expedition against Kuchan ; 
and a hill called Nadir Tepe, at a distance of a mile and a lialf 
h-<»ni the walls, where Nadir Shah met his fate in June 1717. 

'fhe only building in Kuchan, in addition to the palace, that 
blt< its head above the horizontal level of the dusty roofs or is of 
importance, is a mosque with a dome and two 
stunted minarets, one of these having a wooden gallery 
at the top from which is given the summons to prayer. As the 
^hiah M^ometans do not allow unbelievers to enter even the gate- 
''ays of their mosques, combining a peculiar fanaticism in this 
*^*‘*pect with excess of laxity in others, neither here nor elsewhere 
1 tjQ more than gaze through the Arabic archway into 
inner court. 

I am sorry that it was not till later that 1 read Fraser’s account 
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of his visit to Kuclian in 1822 ; because I should have liked, to as- 
certain the whereabouts of the fragments, described by him, of a 
magnificent Koran which had been brought by -some of the Kuchan 
soldiers of Nadir Shah from the grave of Timur at Samarkanr 
Seventy yearfif ago about sixty of these pages, ten to twelve leet long 
by seven to eight feet broad, and covered with beautiful calligraj^hv. 
were seen by Fraser lying upon a shelf in an hnamztideh, or saint’s 
tomb. 

While at Kuchan I also visited tlie native bazaars. They aiv 
of the usual Oriental character — long alleys roofed over with 
timbers meeting above in an arch, jind covered with mud and faggots 
Native to keep out the glare. I stopped in the cotton bazaar, 

bazaars where I saw a number of shops stocked with what weie 

eviden^y European printed calicoes and cottons, and asked wlu*iv 
they came from. ‘ Russia,* was the reply. Eveiy piece boro tin* 
name -of a Russian firm. I asked if there were any English gomb 
sold in the bazaar. In reply some Turkey red was produced, ainl 
also some striped cotton-stuft*. Neither, however, bore any Engli>l» 
mark, and the vendor could not say wliere they came from. At 
length was produced some calico bearing the stamp of a Bonihav 
manufacturer, and doubtless made of Indian cotton. I jjsked how 
it was that it was worth while to import goods from such a distance. 
The answer was that, though the price was high, yef^the quality, 
which was not equalled in other wares, created a demand. All the 
glass, hardware, and crookeiy in the bazaar were Russian. So was 
the sugar. I was told that most of the tea came from India 
Bunder Abbas and Meshed, but that some also came from Russia. 
Russian interests, political as .w^U as commercial, are indeed well 
looked after at Kuchan, for the Russians keep a paid agent in the 
town. The e'kport trade, which is principally in cottoh and skins, is 
in the hands of Armenians,, whose commercial aptitudes much 
of the trade of Persia in them control. The, proximity Of* Bjachan 
to Ashkabad, and the easy and secure communication between the 
two places, are alone sufficient to account for the Russian prepem- 
t ranee. Tlie town is connected by a single (Persian) telegraphic *. 
V e with Meshed on the OR#)iand, and Bujnuid, thirty miles lower 
df wn the Atrek valley, on "the other. Tliere connection is esta- 
blished with the Russian wires at Kizil Arvat. Kuchan is also 
served by a weekly Russian post from Ashkabad, carried by 
xnoimted Turkomans, who ride vid Kuchan to Meshed. 
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Before I leave, Kuchan I may furnish a few details of the 
district and govei!^ent of which is the capital. Bounded by 
the disfenteJ of Bujnurd^on the north-west, it extends as 
Kuch^ fjup as Radkan on the road to Meshed, a total lenarth of 

Pnnci- r ” 

pxii‘ nearly sixty miles, its breadth from north to south being a 
little less, and being aboutv equally divided between the mountain 
mnges and uplands in which I had been journeying from the 
frontier and the Kuchaii valley itself, which is fifteen miles in average 
width, and* stretches without physical interruption to Meshed. 
The Shah Jehan mountains, which enclose it on the south, rise 
behind the town of Kuchan, which is 13,800 feet above the sea, to 
a peak of 10,000 feet. There is no more fertile or better watered 
tract in the whole of North Persia than the Kuchan valley. 
Under irrigation it gives a hundred-fold return of grain ^ and its 
cereal productiveness entitles it to bo termed the granary of 
Khorasan. Skobeleff knew very well what ho was alwiiit wlien ho 
despatched Grodekoff to buy forage for his horses and camels from 
the Shuja-ed-Dowleli ; and the Russians of to-day also know very 
well what they are doing in planting themselves within easy reach 
and in strategical command of a district which would feed a large 
army anjt dominate the whole of Khorasan. » The population of 
the principality consists 'mainly of Zaferanlu Kurds, but contains 
also some IG^raili Turks and a few Persians. Its total has been 
variously estimated at from 90,000 to 200,000 souls, the lower 
tigure being, it is needless to add, nearer the probable mark. The 
income of the Ilkhaiii is derived partly from duties on houses and 
shops in the towns and on cultivated lands outside, partly from 
the revenues of his own private property. Out of it he is required 
to defray the charges of his cavalry contingent, who are well 
njounted and armed with guns, but whow^ numbers, which for- 
merly stood at 1,000, had, I was infoi*med (perhaps in considera- 
tion ef the altered condition on the frontier), be<*n reduced 

to 500. 

SUPPLEMBHTABT ROUTES FROM KUCHAB 

¥ 

K^oham to Mbshbd {vid Jafirabad, Sbaioliaf Radkan, CMbaran, GuDab?|i» 
Ki^iniabad, 98 mUes). — J. B. Fraser into Xharatan^ cap. x1CKi(; 

f A. Barnes (1832), Travel* inte Bokhara^\. iH. pp. 74-5; Captain 
b. Xapier (1874), JewnuU ef ike vol. xlvi, pp. 79-87 and 151-8; B. 

‘^>'Donoiraa (1880), The Mere OaHt, vol. L cap. wvKI. 

Kuchak to Sbbsbwae (69 miles). — E. O'Donovaji (1880), Tke Mere Oam*^ 
i p. 487. 
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Kugbak to Astbabad (vid Shirwan, BtijiniTd, and the Gargan).^.B. Fraser 
(1S23), Journey into Khoratan, caps. xxiii.-iv., and (183 1) A Winter* $ Journey^ 
yol. ii. Letters xil., xiii. ; (Sir) A. Barnes (1832), Trct/oeU into Bokhara, vol. iii. 
pp. 86-101. 

Kuohan to Shahbud (vid Shirwan, Bujnurd, Semulghan, Jajarm, and Bostam), 
—Colonel Val. Baker (1873), CUmds in the Met, caps. xvi.,*xvii. ; Captain Hon. 
O. Napier (1874), Journal of the R.G.8,, vol. xlvi. pp. 98-113 and 164-6; (Sir) C. 
MacGregor (1875), Jvkimey through Khoraem, vol. ii. pp. 88-113. ) 

Kuohan to Debegez.— Captain Hon. G. Napier (1874), Jowrnal of the R.G.S., 
vol. xlvi. pp. 88-94 and 168-9. 
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CHAFfER VI 


FROM KUCHAN TO KELAT-I-NAI)IKI 


And one a foregroand black with stonoH and shigs, 
Beyond~a line of heights, and higher 
All barred with long white cloud (he acornful crags, 

And highest snow and tire. 

Tennyson, The Palace of Art. 


From Kachan it was-my intention, if punsible, to visit the famous 
front iei‘ stronghold of Kelat-i-Nadiri, tlie Fort of Nadir Shah, 
i IntiMilinn described Ijy previous travellers as one of th(3* most 
K.i'at-?"*'' extraordinary natural phenomena in the world, ami 
Niwliri famous even in this land of mountain fastnesses and 

iiiilM-egnable defiles for its inaccessibility and amazing natural 
>ti'»*iigjh. Ever since the rumour had Ikmmi spr(*ad, and even 
ein*ulated in Europe, that Russia covered this particular possession 
[<•» ^piestion was asked in th(‘ House of (V)mmons in the spring of 
flS80 as to ‘whether it had not actually been ceded to 1hc3 Czar], 


til*' Persians had looked with a jealous eye upon any intruder, and 
1 accuixlingly judged it prudent to say nothing of my desire. I 
;had ascertained that it was impossible for me to fortify myself 
jb-tdiH starting with a special permit from the Shah, th<3 latter not 
haviiijr as yet returned to Teheran from Europe, and the Hritish 
Minirter not being at the capital, in order to approach the 
eivrgti’a representative^. Nor in any case should T have solicited 
^“^h permission, knowing that if granted it wrjuld at once liave 
^^‘'*u treated as a precedent by tlu* Russians for demanding a 
'bnilar concession, which might in the case of their emissaiy' have 
bi'-ant something very different from the visit of so innocent a 
as myself, I was still less W!0tDlg to telegraph for leave 
t|» the Governor-General of Khorasan ^’djteAed, because I doubted 
'■'^^ihty to grant it, and felt certain t&t my ftjotsteps would at 
ouc«* dogged by spies, if 1 was not actually turned back. The 
^ fsians are so extravagantly suspicious of foreigners, and 
P'lrticiilarly of such as sketch, or wc questions, or measure, or 
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pull instruments out of their pockets, that no successful exploration 
would ever be undertaken if they were to be forewarned of the 
traveller’s intention. I determined, therefore, to take no one into 
my counsels, but to announce that I was going to Meshed and 
might possibly diverge on the way to hunt in the mountains ; niy 
secret resolve being to strike across country by whatever route I 
could find,* and ascertain for myself whether it was possible for a 
single individual, unexpected and unannounced, to penetrate into 
Kelat. 


I had the greatest difficulty in eluding the vigilance of the 
Ilkhani, who was not only full of curiosity as to my movements. 
The insisted upon my travelling in his brand-new 

victoria of Russian victoria as far as Meshed, threatening to return 
the Hkhani silver watch if I would not accept the loan of his 

vehicle. It was in vain that I said that I preferred to ride. 
‘ You will have plenty of riding later on,’ was the reply. Or that 
I wanted to stop at the villages en route, ‘ So can the carriage,’ 
was the rejoinder. Finally I compromised by accepting the 
victoria, with the intention of sending it back at the end of the 
first stage; and#concluded by a most ceremonious departure from 
Kuchan. The Khan walked ^th me through the streets, holding 
me by the h^d, and deposit^ me in the vehicle^ which was of 
Moscow buila and of the newest and most elegant description (I 
fell to wondering from whom the present had come), and to which 
were harness^ four grey horses with postilions. With mounted 
ghoUvim clearing a way in front and attendants walking by the 
side, the victoria, with myself inside it, rolled slowly out of the 
town. 

The first part of my route lay along the highway to Meshed ; 
as, in order to avoid suspicion, I had decided upon pursuing it as 
Knohan to ^ Radkan, on the outskirts of the Shuja’s government, 
^^®****>«“ and forty miles from his city. The road runs accoss an 
almost dead level, although at about twenty miles from Kuchan it 
crosses the watershed between the Atrek and Keshef Rud drainage. 
It was unmetalled, in bad repair, and reflected no credit on the 
engineer who had constructed it. My postilions, as a Tule, 
preferred to drive over the open plain, for the road was frequently 
intersected by irrigation trenches of a foot or more in depth, which 
■ I had no information as to the ezistenoe of anj such route, the few Bnglisb 
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caused excruciating scrunches to the springs of the light victoria. 
For the first ten miles the country, thougli at tliis season destitute 
of verdure, was richly cultivated, every square yard being turned 
by the plough. Wrapped up in a shroud of dust, I could soarcely 
see a yard in front. At intervals on either side of the plain 
occurred small mud villages, clinging to the shade of tiny clumps 
of trees, which owed their existence to some stray watercourse or 
to a happily uiichoked knmd} Of these villages we passed in 

' I shall have occasion so frequently to s{)eak of hanaii, and they oonfltitute 
HO striking and almost invariable a feature of the Persian landscape, that, for the 
l)cnefit of those who have not seen them, I will describe what they are. A hanat 
(identical with the Beluch and Afghan hiriz) is a subterranean gallery or aqueduct 
conducting the water from its parent springs in Idil or mountain to the village 
where it is required either to promote <^ltivation or to sustain life. The process 
of construction is as follows. Experimental shafts are first suiA^ntil a spring is 
t 4 ipped in the higher ground. Then the labourer begins at tho otK^r end, where the 
water is required upon the surface, or at intervening points, and digs a trench or 
rutting, on a very slightly 'inclined plane, in tho direction of the spring. As he 
goes further and gets deeper underground, circular pits or shafts aro o])ened/ron^ 
above, at distances of twenty yard.s or more, by whicli tho excavated fl^l is Aawn 
up to the surface and heaped round the mouth of the shaft. Tn fime^e subterr 
rnnean tunnel reaches the spring, and the water flows down the nicely calculated 
slope to its destination. The shaft^re subsequently used to keep tho gallery 
clear and free from obstruction. ^ villag/ with any extent of cultivable soil is, 
Ihesefore, as a rule, the apex 'from which radiate a numbijr of lumat lines, often 
several miles in length, to the neare.st mountain, tho long succession of shafts 
bling an allay of portentous mole-hills thrown up one after the other across 
the plain. Tho water-way, however, is very easily blocked choked or in other 
ways impaired, whereupon the whole labour is repeated md iniHio, two parallel 
ianaf lines being often encountered within a few yards of <»ch other, the earlier 
of which haa been totally abandoned. It will easily bo understood how dangerous 
arc the open shafts of the latter. The dibris round their summiUi gets washed in 
by the rain, so that nothing remains to mark the mouth of the pit ; and many are 
the animals that have found a premature death by falling down. Their skeletons 
can soihetimes be seen wedg^ half-way down the shafts. Riders and their 
horses have had the most extiaordinaiy escapes, and the case is well known at 
Teheran of a gentleman who, while out hawking, suddenly disappeared *from view, 
having dro{^>ed down a disosed shaft, but was hauled up along with his liorse 
without any damage to either. The ia/tuU shafts are the favourite abode of blue- 
rock pigeons, who, if the hands be clapped at one opening, will dart out of the 
next, providing shots that would puzzle even the professors of Hurlingham. In 
the account of his Penisui travels, given by one of the Venetian Ambassadors^ 
Signor Josafa Barbaro, over 400 years ago, occurs an interesting passage about 
the digging of jhMuifs, which was thus rendered into English in a quaint transla- 
tion of the sixteenth century : * Neere to the lyver they make a pitt like unto a 
whenee they folowe, diggeng \3j ly veils towardes the pl^ they meane 
:• ^ ^nge it to ; BO that it may evermore distende chanell wise ; which cbancU is 
deeper than the botome of the foresaid py tt, and whan th^ have digged about 
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succession Fathiabad, two miles from Kucliaii; Sarkhan, seven 
miles ; Jafirabad,. a collection of low cubical domes, fifteen miles, 
and Dashtabad. Black goats -hair tents scattei’ed here and there 
showed that not all the Kurds had taken to sedentary life, but that 
some retained their nomad instincts ; while an occasional deserted 
village marked the site of a destroyed kaiiat or exhausted spi^ng. 
At Kelata,* about twenty-two miles from Kuchan, I dismissed th(f 
victoria, with instructions to go home on the mofrow ; andmounting 
my horse, and leaving the high road to Meshed and the telegraph 
poles on the right, continued for another eight miles on the level to 
Chamgir, a small village some way short of Radkaii. As we rode 
along the plain, now quite destitute of vegetation, a lovely lake of 
water, tlie creature of the Eastern mirage, trembled and glittered 
on th(^ horizon, and ever recedt‘d while we advanced, ^^owards 
evening the north-east hills, on which the declining sun shone with 
full orl), Acquired a startling glory with tints of rose and coral ; the 
opposite range, plunged in the shadow, WAs suffused with an opaline 
vapour that temporarily endowed it with almost ethei*eal beauty. 
Presently they l)oth relapsed, the one into a russ^* brown, the 
other into a cold and ashen grey. I caiupi‘d in an orchard outsid<^ 
the villag(‘. 

At one of the hamlets which we had passed during the day I 
saw a decidedly primitive manner of threshing barley straw. A 
Primitive threshiiig-fltK)!’ was prepared of trodden fearth outside the 
threshing v^-alls, and upon this tlie straw was spread out ; while a 
long wooden cylinder or roller, anned with big wooden spikes, liki* 
the barrel of a colossal musical box, and drawn by bullocks, wa> 
driven slowly round and i*ound over the heaps. The result wa> 
that the straw was chopped up into small pieces, which constitute 
the kah, or fodder, that is the common food of horse-s'Wid mules in 
Pema. This mode of threshing and the implement employed are 
as old and unalterable as are most of tlBlJ bAbits and utensils of the 
East. It is described at length by Chardin over two hundred 
years ago,* and by even earlier travellers, and will doubtless h- 
visible in remote hamlets two hundred years hence. 

!XX. paces of this chanell, than digge they an other pitt like to the first, and 
from pitt to pitt they conveigh the water alongest these chanells whither they 
woll.’ But the system is older yet, for it is described by Polybius (lib. x. 26). 

}/' ' Kelata is th e plural , and signifies a collection of villages or hamlets, each of 

which is usually distinguished by a separate title. 
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It is impossible to tire of the interest an4 humours of camp 
life. The traveller ariives first on his superior mount, ami selects 
^ ^ a favourable spot, beneath tlie protection of trees, ami if 
Camp le near to running water. Stretching lihuself at 

full length upon an outspi-ead caipet, he enjoys the luxury of 
relaxation and repose. The villagtn-s crowd round and stare. 
*8onie firewood and forage are lx)ugJit for a few coppei‘s. A iiame 
is soon crackling Und blazing ; the samovnr pufis ovjt its grateful 
steam ; and an excellent cu]> of tea proves to he tin* best beverage 
in the- world, ily this time the remainder of the (‘amp has 
arnved. The horses are unsaddled by their grooms, currycoinljtnl, 
wrapped ill thick felts from ears to tail, pickebnl, and fed fram 
nosebags containing grass and chopped straw. The tents and beds 
and copking utensils and lmggagt‘ are ]nilh‘d with a crash from the 
backs of the mules, who, relitwed of their burdens, imim‘diately 
^cek the nearest tree to scratch tlu‘ir hindin* parts, aifd then 
incontinently die down, an4'k^eking their Iuh*Is in the air, do their 
ineffectual beat to turn a somersault in th(‘ dust. Meanwhile the 
ccKik is’ hiaSS at work on one side scooping a hoh* in the, ground, 
iijto which he transfers flu* already light(‘d fuel, and ovc*!* which he 
props an iron grid. On the other side* the t(*iit^pt*gs are driven in ; 
•the tent soon rises, and', exteiid(*d on Ids couch, the traveller recalls 
the incidents of the day, trit‘s to summon up resolution to write 
his diaiy, and^^awaits the crowidng consolation of diim(*r. Hy 
8.30 or 9 P,Mk all is still save the tinkle (►f the? mule bells and 
an occasional sneeze from the horses; for at five next morning the 
forward movement must again begin. 

And here, before i procecnl further, let me introduce to my 
readers, for the purposes of this chapter only, the names and 
My retinae my attendants, who will appear several 

* times within its pages. Their lender was llainzau Ali 
Khaa, an Afghan of^Persian extraction (i.e. a descendant of a 
Persian ancestor who liad accompanied (*ither Nadir Shah 
Ahmed Shah Durani into Afgliaiiistan in the pr(*viouH century, 
and had settled there), himself a dnjlfmhir^ or sergeant, in t^he 
Indian Corps of Guides, who are. recruited on the north-west 
border of India veiy largely from these sources, and whose mem- 
bers are commonly employed upon frontier expeditions or foreign 
seiyioe. Ramzan Ali had accompanied General Maclean, the 
Pritiah Consul-General at Meshed, from India, and was a fine 
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specimen of the Asiatic. Courageous and resourceful, a good 
horseman, with the manners of a perfect gentleman, he enter- 
tained a profound conviction that there was no people in the 
world like the English. Colonel Stewart, then acting as sub- 
stitute for General Maclean at Meshed, had kindly given me 
the loan of his personal setwant, Gregory, an Armenian of Jujfa, 
who, knowing English fairly well, and Persian thoroughly, proved 
himself a mqjit efficient interpreter,^ and also of his cook. He 
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had, moreover, sent as a personal escort two of the Turkoman 
sr/wars, or horsemen, a small contingent of whom are kept by the 
Jndian Government at Meshed, and are employed as a private 
mounted post between that city and Herat. They are chiefly 
Sarik Turkomans of Penjdeh, who threw in their lot with Greats 
Britain before the Russian advance of 1885 , and have preferred to 
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znaintain this allegiance rather than join the conqueixjrs, whom they 
cordially dislike. I present upon the accompanying page a portrait 
of Nobad Geldi, the senior of these Turkomans, which I took 
with my ‘ Kodak ' at Imam Kuli. He rode a white Turkoman horae, 
whose tail was dyed with henna, and which, though of unpre- 
pojsessing appearance, could always go both faster and longer 
than any other animal in the caravan. Its favourite pwice was 
the peculiar amble or run which tJie Turkomans teach their horses, 





THE TUBKOMikN'S CHARGER 


and which it performed with its hind legs very wide apart. TIio 
I^ersians look upon this idiosyncrasy as a gfKsl sign in a horse, 
proving that it is not knock-kneed, and call an animal tlius gifted 
shulwaa'i gushcud — i.e. *a horse with broad trowsers.*^ Hiding 
behind him, I never failed to be tickled at the paces of Nobad 
Gcldi’s red-tailed charger, and used to amuse both myself and 
him by taking him off, as he was ambling along, with my photo- 
€>*^phic camera. Finally, the only other servant whom 1 need 
naention was the Persian groom, Shukurullah, who had met me 
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at Ashkabad, and of whom it was impossible to say whether he 
was more willing or more stolid. 

I will give my diary for the ensuing week according to each 
day's march, as the information may conceivably be useful to a 
later traveller following the same line. 

October 15. — Starting at 7 a.m., we reached Radkan (seYeii 
miles), a largish village of 400 to 500 houses and superb 
Tower of orchards, inhabited by Kaiwanlu Kurds, at 8.30. Away 
Radkan the right I could discern Saidan (or Saidabad), a 

village on the road to Meshed ; and the curious tower, or Mil-i- 
Radkan, one of those lofty circular structures, evidently dating 
from the times that succeeded the Arab conquest of Persia, but 
whose exact purpose has never clearly been ascertained, its ex- 
terior consists of ffuted brick columns, round the summit of wdiicii, 
beneath the conical roof, ran a gigantic Kufic inscription in blue 
tiles. The interior originally contained three storeys, wdiich have 
fallen in gpd disappeared. O’Donovan, who carefully examined 
the structure,' says it could neither have been a dwelling nor a 
tomb. Why not the latter he does not state; and good authorities 
have regai’ded it as the mausoleum of one of the Tartar rulers ot 
Khorasan, although the theory that it was designed as a watch- 
tower is also woHliy of consideration. Colonel Stewai*! conjecturus 
that it was intended for a hunting-tower.* It is a curious fact 
that a somewhat similar tower is to be seen near another village, 
also bearing the name of Radkan, on the road betwreen Astrabad 
and Gez ; from which we may infer that the name, wliich is neither 
modern Persian nor Turkish, contains some reference to the object 
of the building. 


‘ The hfervf OasiSt vol. ii. pp. 22-24. 

* Proceedimge qf the R,G,S. (New Series), vol. iii. (1881). Colonel Stewart 
also says of Radkan : * A splendid bre«i of camels is met with in this district, 
The Khorasan camel is celebrated for its size and strength. It has very long hair, 
and bears cold and exposure far better than the ordinary Arab or Persian camel. 
The best animals are a cross between the Bactriaa, or two-humped, and the Arab, 
or one-hamped, camel. The first cross is b^^^r the best. The kiadof an ordinary 
Persian camel is generally 320 lbs., of an Indian camel 400 lbs., bat one of the 
Khorasan breed will carry 600 and even 700 lbs,’ It is w^h whUe in this context 
to repeat the correction of the never saflBcicntly oorrecRd error that the camel 
is an animal with one hump and the dromedary with two. A dromedary is merely* 
as tihk Greek derivation of the name implies, a fleet riding-camel. Irrespective of 
bumpb I think it was Palgrave who said that it stands in the same ratio to other 
camels as a Rotten Row hack does to a counby nag. 
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Halting outside the village, I sent Kamzan Ali to hii’e a guide 
to lead us to Kelat, having heard twin an Afghan trader at 
March to Kuchaii that there was a track fioui liero acix)ss the 
PuBhtah mountains. A man was fuiintl w)io, for three Jcmna^ 
(iffered to conduct us to PiLshtah, six farmikhs. Further he liad 
iieyer been, but aiiotlier guide would l)e procurable thej'e. As we 
were waiting outside tlie walls in some fields that formed part of 
the ralt'f or endowment of the shrine of Imam Ib'za at Meshed, 
the leading pei'sonage of lladkan — a gnHMi-turbaiied t^eyid who 
admijiisteivd the domain — came tmt willi a posse of townsfolk 
behind him to inspect some tobacco with wliich the grouml liad 
been planted. He loudly expressed his dissatisfaction with tlie 
crop, and his inte7ition to sow wheat anotlKU’ year. W(‘ started 
again at ten. It was a long wearisome lido fo Pushtah, for the 
sun was piercingly hot, and a brisk wind sprang up and blew tlie 
desert into suftlDcating whirlwinds of dust. Al- about ti'n miles 
IVom lladkan the track passed into the first fold of thtf foot hilU 
on the north side of the plain, and tlien struck boldly up a dried 
torrent l)ed to a higluu* plateau, the first of a serit‘s of similar 
terraces between the main rang(* and tin* Meslu‘d valley. Thera 
were no villages, wat<*r, or vegetation in this arid deseH. At 
* twenty miles from Ilu'dkaii we came to a kind of circular cratcT 
with rag^d walls, at the i*xtr4*iiie end f>f which, under a nx‘k 
once crowned by a fori, m‘stled the villagj* of Shiri ' by the side of a 
genuine stream. Skirting this and continuing to th<* luirih, we now 
passed on to a second and higlier terrace tliat stretched for sevc'ral 
miles to the base of the Haxnr Musjid,* or main range. Dotted at 
intervals along its length could be seen tlie villHges of (jirri, 
Pu^an, and Ardokh. We camped at the village of Pushtah, on 
the southern side of this plateau, six good fnrmhhn from lladkan. 

^ the plain outside was a very large encampment of Kurd 
nomads, with black many-peaked tents, and innumerabhi flocks. 

October 16. — Started at 6.45 a.m. We marched straight across 
^he plain to the village of Ardokh (or Ardrakh), two miles, at 

* I find feff 0 f these names marked in any map that I have seen, and can only, 
therefore, give them a^^hey were given to me. 

* *HBsar Masjid * al^ifies ‘A Thousand Mosqnes/ the neodle-like pinnaclea 
&nd engi of the AAtinf^ fn range being compared by the facile imagination of the 
^ueenliDan pilgrim to the minarets of many inow^ueH — fuizar being fr|! |||j| ifty 

fa ae aronnd number. Others say that the Mohammedans bewffi in 

existenee of 1,000 prophets, with a mosqne for each. 
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the foot of the mountain range. Here we entered the bed of a 
broad but empty torrent that clove a winding passage in the wall 
March to vock. Coming, after a mile or more, to a plain where 
Bolghor two gorges converged, we followed that to the right, 
and proceeded up a mountain valley to the village of Oghrali, 
picturesquely situated upon a rocky slope at its extremity. Here 
we procured a guide, following whom we plunged into a deep and 
narrow gorge that cut straight into the heart of the rock wall, 
as though some Titan’s axe had slashed a savage gash in the solid 
stone. Its walls were absolutely perpendicular, and shaped in 
parts by the storms of centuries into windy buttresses and towers, 
while at the bottom brawled a stream, which had hollowed pools 
in the rock, and up and across the bed of which it was with 
difficulty that our horses could be persuaded to climb. The 
formation and the scenery of this magnificent gorge, whose walls 
were in* receding terraces, are a precise reproduction on a minia- 
ture scale of the little known but unequalled canon of the 
Colorado River, in Arizona. After two hours’ marching in this 
splendid defile, we scaled the right or east side, and followed a 
line over the mountains in a north-easterly direction, crossing a 
second sweep of hills, and emerging upon another valley, richly 
watered both by springs and streams, and tilled by the villagers • 
of Maresh. This was the most remarkable of the 'mountain 
villages that I saw. Clinging to the side of the steep rock, its 
houses were built entirely of atone, rudely quarried and loosely 
put together, the ruins of an old stone castle frowning from a 
peak above the whole. It was a sombre-looking place, even in 
the full blaze of the sunshine. Here we again turned northwai'ds, 


and after climbing another ridge of hills descended upon yet 
another valley, commanded by the romantic village of Bolghor. 
There we halted for the night, having been on the march for nine 
hours ; although, owing to the extraordinarily rugged ground, we 
had probably not covered more than twenty-four miles. 

After we had encamped I he^ that the peasant who had 
guided us in the afternoon had, while returning to his village. 
Th« guide overtaken and soundly thrashed by a Persian sowar. 

He had, apparently, told my muleteers tiiat he expected 




astisement for showing us the way. But th^ hrans were 
ting a bait to be resisted. One of my men overheard 
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him ; but we neither saw nor heard any more of the latter. He 
was probably the solitary representative of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in these parts, and did not care to assert its majesty in the 
face of a numerous caravan. 

October 17. — Undeterred by the fate of his pi’edecessor, another 
gu|^e was forthcoming this morning. For an hour we were occu- 
Bolghorto climbing and descending the ridge immediately to 

Vardeh the north of Mareah; and then, facing due northwards, 
we struck* the track from Meshed to Kelat, the passage of which 
along a deep gorge was marked by telegraph poles and a single 
wii'e, so loosely hung that we had frequently to dip our heads in 
order to avoid being struck in the face. At this j>oint T joined the 
principal caravan route from Meshed to Kelat-i-Nadiri, which has 
been followed by most English visitors to the stronghold of Nadir.* 
It luns here through a profound and narrow gorge, whose sides are 
.'io close that in places there is only room for a single horseman to 
pa^s between.® The pass is called J)ahaneh-i-Zanpir/an,* or Old 
Woman’s Gorge, any peculiarly horrible piece of country in Persia 
lM‘ing described, as I shall have reason again to obseiwe later on, 
by this quaint but in Persia most apposite simile. After an hour’s 
lal)orious marching, we emerged upon a more open vallf»y^ where 
•two roads diverged, to the east ami to the west. I was informed 
that the latter also led to Kelat, but was very rough and almost 
impassable for horses, and that the other was the easier and more 
oidinary way. Accordingly we turned our faces towards the sun 
and struck eastwards along a rolling upland valley, having upon 
our left hand the main range of the Kara Dagh (Black Mountains), 
whose splintered limestone crags w^ere dotted on their inferior 

‘ The Englishmen who have visited and described Kelat are as follows (Fraser, 
who Endeavoured to come here with Yalantusli Khan from Mesliod in 18*34, having 
been compelled to desist from the attempt) : — Colonel Val. Baker (1873), Clauds 
ISeut, pp. 194-210; Captain Hon. G. Napier (1874), Jourjtal of iha 
*lvl. pp. 75-79, 149-160; (Sir) C. MacGregor (1876), Journey through 
^horasan^ vol. ii, pp. 38-62 ; E. O’Donovan (1881), Ths Merv Oaeist vol. li. p. 82 ; 
b’aptaln A. 0. Yate (1886), ‘ Through Khorasan ’ in the Daily Telegraph, August 
-7, 1885. It was also visited by Mr. A. Condie -Stephen (1881), when a Secretary 
<'f tlie Eiitish L^pition at Teheran, but bis report was not ma^lc public. 

* The lower and even more nigged portions of this tremendous defile wlW he 
‘^c^ribed upon my setom journey to Meshed, where also I shall quote MacGregor* 
opinion as to ita aeUmiehing strength. 

* The distinction between Dahaneh and Teng, both Fersian words applied to 
P®**«** i* strictly as follows : Dahaneh is the space or paw* lying bete^ the 

^of two hills ; yhiijy is a narrow defile between vertical walls of rock . 
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slopes with mountain juniper. At one point of this valley, wlitn-e 
an elevation is crossed, a most superb view unrolled itself to the 
east. In tier after tier the mountain ridges descended towards the 
basin of the Tejend River (formed by the junction of the Kesliet’ 
Rud and Heri Rud) and the Turkoman plains ; while like a yellow 
scarf against the sky hung the dim outline of the desert. After 
pursuing this valley for an hour and a half, we turned sharply to 
the left and scaled the ridge by a path known as the Dewah Boini, 
or Gamers Neck, so steep, and alteniately so rough and so slippery, 
that, although on foot ourselves, it was with much difficulty that 
we could prevail upon our horses to ascend. At the crest we gaztnl 
down upon a second valley parallel with that which we had just hd’t 
— i.e. running from north-west to south-east, in the Ixjttom of wliicli 
appeared a little hamlet with a ruined fort perched upon a knoll, 
and beyond this again the larger red-coloured village of Vardeh. 

Leaving these villages on our left hand, we struck eastwards. 

following the telegraph poles in the direction of Kelat, the 

_ horizontal ramparts of which we thought we could now 

Baghkhan i i-i* 

discern against the distant sky. At noon, having Immmi 

in the saddle for over five liours, 1 stopped for lunch by a rivulet 

running at the valley bottom, which here deepens into a rocky 

ravine. At this juncture one of the Turkomans, whom 1 had left 

behind to point out our direction to the muleteers, artived with 

the news that in scaling the Camel’s Neck one of the mules had 

slipped and rolled down for fifty feet, maiming or breaking its leg. 

I was not in the least surprised at this intelligence, as there are 

certain places which even Persian mules cannot attack with 

impunity, and of which this horrible natural ladder was mo>t 

assuredly one. We left the poor brute behind to be looked after 

till our return, and followed the gully down for two miles till at 

its eastern end we came to the small village and crumbling fort of 

Baghkhan. 

Here t^he wire turned sharply to the north-east, and an hour was 
occupied in crossing a rolling hump of hills, at whose further edge 
Mountain ^ deep ravine disclosed itself below, and a second 
magnificent panorama burst upon our view. Now we 
could distinctly see the corrugated battlements of the southern 
outer wall of Kelat, dipping at the point where is the solitary rift 
in this jxirtion of their circumference. Beyond to the north fold 
succeeded fold of lower undulations^ until like a sea upon the 
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horizon spread the blue band of the Kara Kum (Black Rand), which 
I had left little more than a week before at Ashkabad, A bee-line 
due north from w-here I was standing would have struck the 
Kussian station of Kaalika, on thc^ IVanscaspian Railway, from 
which, or from the neighbouring station of Diishak, a year before 
my companions and I had lightly and without any prepai'ations 
contemplated an expedition to Kelat and Meshed, little recking of 
tin* appalling stretch of country tliat intervened. On that 
<K‘easion we had been stopped by the Russian authorities;* and I 
hrul since travelled some tlioiisands of inih^s in order t(» |*t 5 now the 
I'Xperiment from the opposit(‘ <(uarter. We ik»w commenced a 
vtMT steep and pfolonged desc(*nl, having to lead our horses most 
of the way, the ravine breaking at tiim^s into a sheer ])recipice 
ujHni our left hand. Tlie opposite sid(* of tin* gorge had sloping 
siile.s of coloured clay and marls. alM»vt* wJiicli rose* saiidstohe 
pinnacles and towers; and as wi* contemplated the stnii^ge and 
\ariegated spectacle, it was as though the nuunitain had Uhmi 
draj)ed for festal purposes in a particolounul skirt with ])ur[)]e and 
crimson flounces.* I’lie detile was alive* with ])artridg(‘s, in cove^ys 
of from four to eight. They started iij> with a whirr almost under 
<»ur feet, but seldom flew moretlian a hundred yards. Indet'd, they 
w*emed to be greater adepts on ftsd- than on the wing, for they 
scudded up the baiv vertical cliffs just like squirrels. At the 
bottom of file descent we followed the dried-up bed of a toiTent 
till, through a rwky jxirtal, it opened upon the last valley but one 
l>eri»re tliat of Kelat. Here the* telegraph poles and track diverged 
to the right, but as it was now lab* in the afternotm, and our 
aiiiiiials w’ere dead beat, we turned to the left, following the course 
^'1 a plentiful stream that ran down thi? valley and made it green 
'V itlf rhetvars (the Oriental plane) and poplars. At the mouth of this 
valley is a gigantic chenar springing from the base of a rock which 
<i‘‘Mitain.s an hfnimzudeh, or saint’s tomb. Its Ixmghs were |i<jsitively 
ciaennl with rams’ horns, a favounte offering oi tlie pious 
-Mussulman to the distinguished dead, and with other emblems of 
Jvveiviice. After a mile and a half 1 reached the secluded little 
of Issurcha or Ab-i-gann (i.e. hot water), m called from 
e*<aiie warm springs which rise near by. 

* Vi<le Sunia in Central A$ia, p. 101. 

* I have nowhere seen such brilliant natural coloum in rock and monld except 

the cafion of the Yellowstone River in North America. 
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Bealising that my mules, which I had left far behind, would 
be unlikely to arrive for hours, if indeed they succeeded in 
Ab-* arm before it was dark, I made up my mind 

jgarm ^ night in a Persian hovel. The inhabitants of 
Issurcha, however, were by no means glad to see a stranger, and 
at first declared that they could provide me neither with foi’age 
nor with accommodation. After a little delay a villager was found 
who placed at my disposal an empty mud apartment, in which, with 
nothing but what I liad on me, I made myself as comfortable 
as I could. Fortunately, about 10.30 p.m. the mules appeared, 
having found a guide who brought them safely down the mountain. 

During the last two days I had, from such natives as we met 
and interrogated, heard the most conflicting reports of the 
possibility of entering Kelat. Some declared that any 
of entering' one could go ill OP come out as he pleased ; ^ others that 
. a strict guard was kept at the entrance, and no strangi*rs 
permitted to pass. The (juestion accoixlingly pi*esented itself how 
and in what guise I was to make the attempt. I did not want, 
after all this trouble, to be turned back. On the other hand, I was 
reluctant to do anything that, if discovered, might arouse 
suspicion, or bring discredit upon the English name. I imagim^ 
from what I saw later that it would have been possible to ride in 
at night, though I cannot be sure. I resolved, however; as I had 
. no ^motive in concealing my intentions, and as they were of the 
most innocent description, to ride down to the gate, if gate there 
was, at daylight, and either enter uninterrupted or not at all. My 
presence, moreover, was likely so soon to become known in the 
neighbourhood, that disguise or concealment, even if temporarily 
successful, would be liable to detection in the end. 

Oeioh&r 18. — 1 was called at 4,30 a.m., and started at five in tlie 
moonlight, having a rough ride of nearly ten miles before me. 
AppcoMh to^scending the valley of Issurcha to the point where we 
therttio liad entered it on the previous day, we followed the course 
of the stream, which here turned northwards and plunged into a 
black and. rocky gCHrge tsalled Derbend-i-Jaur, where we threaded 
our wAy between sombre walle in and out of the river bed. The 

^oeral Annenkoff at Usan Ada liad aiksd me why, instead of going to 
Meabed eid Kvohao, I did not take the more interesting route by K aahk a and 
Xelat-i-KadIrt ^ RnaoianofBoefa,* he said, ’were forbidden by their own Govern- 
meat to enter; hat no one would atop an SngUahman** 
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moon hung high overhead, and straight in front the Great Bear 
twinkled solemnly, standing upon his tAil. At the exit of the 
gorge was a ruined and unoccupied fort. The track now broad- 
ened into a flat and open valley, across which were drawn the 
segments of a curious rocky ridge which had been burst through 
by some convulsion of nature, and whose strata wei*e strangely 
contorted and inclined. Streams of water, impregnated with 
naphtha, gushed from the mountain side and joined the river 
channel, from which a flock of wild duck started with a prodigious 
clamour. The sun rose as we were about half down the valley, 
and disclosed the southern wall of Kelat on our right linnd, a 
magnificent and lofty rampart of rock, springing from the valley 
lx)ttora to a height of 700 or 800 feet, as level along the summit 
as though pared by a plane, but scarred and fluted down its 
absolutely vertical and impervious sides. Four times I passed to 
and fro beneath this stupendous barrier, and never failed tp think 
it one of the most astonishing natural phenomena that I have ever 
seen. Its outer slopes or glacis consist of steep acclivities and 
shelving spurs, which swell up to it from the plain, and resemble 
colossal piles of debris that might have been shot from its summit. 
From the point where they terminate the rock rises sheer and 
abrupt to its aerial battlements. As this wall encloses Kelat on 
the TOuth-cast side, it does not catch the morning sun, but remains 
plunged in shadow. In the evening, however, towards si^indoWn, 
the red sandstone under the descending rays glistens like dolumns 
of porphyry and jasper, and the entire rocky rampart seems to be 
on fire. 

In descending the valley, where not a soul was to bo seen, 1 
had observed a place ahead of us where the level top of the rocky 
Th«g^ parapet ended abruptly in a jutting point, and its con- 
tinuity was evidently broken by some sort of rift or 
. cleft. As we drew nearer this spot, at a distance of 
about seven miles from the gorge by which we had entered the 
valley, the sides began to oonvei^e and close, until presently they 
left only the narrowest passage, the bottom of which was filled 
hy the bed of the stream. Following this natural cutting, through 
^ or two zigzags, we came in sight of a roekjr pqiM, song^ 
twenty yards in width, completely barred by a wall, the 
aperture in which consisted of three arches that admitted tha 
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The upper part of the wall above the arches was loopholed and 
had a parapet, but there was no one upon it and no sign of life or 
movement. This is the famous Derbend-i-Argawan Shah, or 
Gate of Argawan, or Argliun Shah, the passage having originally 
been fortified by that monarch, who was the grandson of Hulaku 
Khan, and is said to have retired to Kelat after being defeated 
one occasion in battle by his uncle, Ahmed Khan.' A fine inscrip- 
tion on a smoothed surface of rtjck upon the right-hand wall of the 
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defile beyond the gate records this act of the sovereign. The 
present baiTicade is only a modem substitute for that which* wa? 
built by Nadir Shah, and which, I do not doubt, was a far more 
substantial structui'e. 

* This laonarch, called by the Persians Argawan Shah, btit more commonl} 
spoken of as Arghun Khan (1284-1290 A.D.), was the remarkable man to whom 
Marco Polo was sent by Kubla Khan from China in eharge of a Tartar brids^ who 
opened diplomatic intercourse with the sovereigns of Bnrope, incladiiig,Ki^8 
Bdward ^I., and who, like his father, Abaka Khan, wapi .almost a Christian, and 
degraded the Mussulmans from all pnblio office. 
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In the fond belief that all my previous fears had been ground- 
less, I put my horse into the bed of the stream, and, aooompanied 
Kntrance Ramzan Ali KJian, Gregory, and Shukurullah, also 
detected on horseback, rode through the central arch. No one 
appeared or challenged. 1 had time upon the other side to note 
the inscription of Argawan Shah, and to observe a round tower 
at tRe summit of an eminence commanding the entrance, and had 
already advanced about a hundred yards towards the houses of a 
village that appeared up<jn either side of the defile, when suddenly 
a terrific shouting was heanl from the gate behind us, and a 
miserable soldier, still half asleep, and pulling his tattered cotton 
tunic al)out his shoulders, came running out, yelling at the tog of 
his voice. Answering cries were heard ; and presently there 
pcmnnl out of the wall, which was really a gate-tower and had 
Clements on the inner side, a motley band of half-clad individuals, 
for the most part in rags, though an f)Ccasional button with the 
J/ioii and Sun upon it, and one pair of blue trousers with a red 
^‘tript*, ijiowed that 1 was in the presence of some of the serhaz or 
regular infantry of the King of Kings. 

As I did not watit to begin with a fracas, and as soldiers 
were clearly doing their duty, although they had been Wthin an 
ace of letting me slip through unobserved, I halted and. 
with we entered into conversation. At first they were very 
violent and tried to pull back our horses. But when I 
repn-seuted that I had no intention^’ going further without 
h*ave, they became calmer. I inquired toV the officer in command* 
Iheiv did not appear to b<» such a person. I next asked where 
was the Khan of Kelat. The reply was given tliat he was at his 
village, two miles away. Accordingly I despatched Shukurullah 
(as a .Persian and therefore free fiom suspicion), with a soldier 
mounted on the same horse behind him, to the Khan, to tell him 
who T was, and to request i^ermissioii to pass thiough Kelat and 
out f»n*the other side ; or, if this could not be graiite^on his own 
»>*>IK»nsibility, then to telegraph to Meshed. 

While the Persian was away I remained in the rocky gateway 
f'on versing with i:he soldiers. It was bitterly cold, for '^the sun 
Attitude of would not strike the chasm for some hours, so bought 
•erhoK brushwood and lit a fire. When they heard that I 

was an Bnglishman ihey seemed disposed to be more friendly^j for 
SMd. RimwtB.tfwK.ynnRhare ehat jb# 
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down rode through the gate, though how they could have 
guessed my nationality when they never saw me, or have shot at 
all when they were fast asleep, I did not needlessly vex them hy 
asking. They added that a Russian bad come to Kelat last year 
and had beaten a Persian, and been beaten by them, and had then 
started fo come with 300 Turkomans in reven^ ; but that they 
had marched out, and the Rtissian and the Turkomans, had mar^ed*^ 
back again. They also asked me if it was true that the Zil-es- 
Sultan, the eldest son of the Shah, had put off the Persian 
costume, donned English dress, and sailed irom Bushire for 
London. I interrogated them about their existence and service at 
Kelat. They said that the water was very unhealthy, being im- 
precated with naphtha, and that they suffered from it.' They 
also complained that) though they were to have been relieved in 
three months, they had already been there for five, and during 
that time had received no pay. I could not help feeling for the 
poor wretches, who were about as like what one ordinarily asso- 
ciates with the idea of a soldier as a costermonger’s donkey is like 
the winner of the Derby. * 

After an hour and -a half of tedious waiting, Shukurullah 
returned with the news that the Khan wished me to telegraph for 
Answer of to the G ovemor-G^neral of Meshed, and that if 

the Khan the answer was favourable I might pass through. This 
was all that I desired ; so I proceeded to write a telegi’am.to . 
Colonel Stewart, asking him to interview the Governor on my 
behalf and to wire me a reply. There was some difficulty, how- 
ever, in finding any one to transcribe the message into Persian ^ 
characters. Pew of the lower orders know the Persian alphabet ; 
if they want to write a letter they hire a scribe to do it for them. 
The solitary scribe of Kelat was reported to be asleep under the 
influence of opium ; but I insisted upon his being severely awak- 
ened, and at length he appeared, and spent exactly half an hour 
in tiranaliterating the despatch which it had taken* half a minute to 
compose. I now proposed to return to my camp, leaving the 
Bsrsian behind till an answer arrived from Meshed ; but Gregory 
suggeetld, from a more profound knowledge of the national 

• The uahealthiness of Kelat is notorious, wbethetr it be dae, as is generally 
supposed, to the water-supply or not. When Colonel Baker was there in 1873 he 
found the population decimated by typhus, and the proportion of sidl* among 
tile garrison is invariably exorbitant , ^ ^ 
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character, that I was not yet out of the vrood, and that' i|;, would 
be advisable to wait. So I moved to the other aide of the gate-' 
way and halted in the sunshine. ^ 

In an hour Sbukurullah reappeared upon*the scene with the 
news that the telegram had been ^pfused on the plea that the 
.Per|W broken between Kelftt and Meshed. Presently 

jftoctRT arrived a mounted emissary from the Khan, who was 
voluble with explanations^ and afforded me an interesting insight 
into Persian character. First he repeated thaj' the “wire was 
broken; but when I replied that if that were the case it was 
unlikely that the Khan would himself have invited me to use it, 
he shifted his position and said that the wire, though not broken, 
was trailing upon the ground. Upon my rejoining that oemmu- 
nication was not' ther^jr interrupted, he was ready with tlie 
counter plea that' the Khan had meant me to telegraph nbt to 
Meshed but to Teheran. As there was no wire to Teheran from 
Kelat except by Meshed, this falsehood was easily exposed ; but I 
I confess I was scarcely prepared for the fourth, which immediately 
replaced it— viz. that the Khan had meant me to telegraph neither 
to Teheran nor to Meshed, but frrm Meshed on my return thither. 

As it was .useless bandying words with so accomplished a liar, I 
resigned the verbal contest, but insisted upon receiving a direct 
answer or a direct refusal from the Khan to my request to telegraph ; 
and it was agreed that Gregory, as a more befitting ambassador 
than Shukurullah, should ride back to the village and receive a' 
definite answer to ray ultimatum. 

All this -Occurred within 100 yards of the gate of A^wan 
Shah on the outer side. As I was giving final instructions to 
Abut, ex- Gregory, the Persian, who had remounted, suddenly 
clapped spurs to his horse, and disappeared like lightning 
^pit! through the arch way j shouting to the guard ^ot to let 
any one through. When Gregory arrived a few second later he 
was refused the passage. There was nothing more to be done ; 
and thus ignobly ended my attempt to penetrate to the interior of 
Kelat-i-Nadiri Sbukurullah now told me that when he took the 
^legi^ to the ofllce the clerk was about to accept it, the 
^•u’s son came in and said that his father absolutely forbade any 
to be sent at all. I bad heard a good deal of Persian 
art^i^i^ before entering the country, but had scarcely expected so 
**^*^**^ ^ within the first fortnight; and I do not know 
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whether I was more incensed at the treatment I had received or 
tickled at the illustration it afforded of Oriental tactics. . 

The most amusing episode, however, was yet to come ; for on 
arriving at Meshed three days later I found the Governor-General 
Beport at ^ great state of excitement, having been informed by 
Meshed ^he faithful Khan that the new British Vice-Consul had 
appeared at Kelat with an armed retinae, had tried to for(^ a 
passage, and had drawn his sword upon the guard! The latter 
had gallantly performed their duty and had expelled the intruder. 

October 19. — Before I left the neighbourhood I determined to 
make one more effort to see the interior of Kelat. I knew from 
MacGregor’s book that, besides the two main entrances of 
dirab'th*^ Argawan Shah and Nafta, there were other pathways 
by which it could be entered ; and at Ab-i-Garm a 
hunter was found who said that he knew one of these very well, 
but was afraid to conduct me himself. He had a nephew, however, 
who would act as his substitute, and would appear in the morning. 
I need hardly say that at the appointed hour the nephew was not 
forthcoming. That my presence in the vicinity of Kelat was 
beginning to be regarded with some suspicion, was evident both 
from this and from an incident which occurred that evening. As 
1 was discussing plans in the mud hovel with Ramzan Ali and 
Gregory, I heard a scratching in the roof overhead, and. looking 
up, detected a man, who, it appeared, had come from Kelat, with 
his ear to a hole in the rafters, eaves-dropping. As no guide w^as 
procurable, I decided to go without one. I had noticed in riding 
down the valley to Kelat that there was one place where the other- 
wise unbroken parapet of the southern wall dipped, and formed a 
V*fihaped indentation, which seemed to be accessible from below 
by one of the sloping natural buttresses that swell up agaihst it 
from the plain. Any future visitor to Kelat who has read this 
description will not fail to recognise the spot, about luilfwa}' 
down the valley. I was called at 3.30 A.M., the mules were laden, 
and we all moved out of Issurcha at 4.30 on a black cold morning- 
Sending the camp on to Vardeh from the Derbend-i-Jaur, I rode 
down Ae valley for the last time, and leaving my horse at the foot 
of the hills began the climb. It did not take long to mount the 
stony skirts, though the slope was very steep; and I easily arrived 
below the craggy battlements. Hm the rook, the nalurtd con- 
of which is in wavy horizontal ^iMliids, parallel with the 
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summit, Uad been artificially scarped by some previous occupant,' 
no doubt by Nadir Shah, so as to form a sort of rocky ledge or 
pathway running along the face, and defended at intervals by 
ruined circular towers. There were two such rocky ledges, one 
about thirty feet above the other. I scrambled on to the lower 
an4 pursued it os far as the V-ehaped gap. There were only about 
thirty feet of rock above me ; and it was to be climbed. But the 
face of the rock was very steep and smooth ; I was alone, and 
though I Could have scrambled up it was the kind of place that 
would have been very awkward to come down from again. 
Accordingly I resigned the attempt. With the aid of a friend 
and a rope it could easily have been managed, but from what I 
know of the interior of Kelat 1 doubt whether the panorama 
afforded from the top of tlie wall would be as striking as might be 
expected from its external configuration. 

On my way back, however, I climbed tlu^ highest mountain in 
the neighbourhood, the name of which I do not know, but whose 
BirtiVeye elcvatiou is far higher than the perimeter of Kelat ; and 
cjr^mfer* there my ambitions were so far and unexpectedly 

♦•nc© realised that, though I could not see the interior level of 
Kelat, the angle of vision being too obtuse, J could trace the entire 
circuit of its walls from east to west on both sides ; tlie southern 
wall, which I had attempted to climb, appearing from the height 
on which I steed to be the lower of the two, and the summit of the 
north wall rising above it on the further side. From this point I could 
follow, without difficulty, the whole scjuthem rampart, nearly twenty 
miles in a straight line, running as regularly as though it had been 
built by design, and scarped and scarred along its vortical sides 
down to the point where the buttress-slopes shelved away to the 
valley. If in their war with Olympian Zeus the Titans had ever 
had occasion to build for themselves an unassailable retreat, such 
N^migbt well have been the mountain fiirtress that they would have 
^'^‘ared. I made a sketch from this point of the entire circumference, 
which is reproduced on the next page.‘ The mountains in 
the foreground are the range that separate the valley of Issurcha 
from the valley that leads down to Argawan Shah’s gate. 

^ And now, having related with so much minuteness what I did 
I iiropdee to describe from a variety of sources, some of wluch 
' mf 0fm poor eaoiigb, I oannot laj that 1 think at ail an 
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liave not been accessible to the public, what I did not see, in 
order that upy readers may be able to form an accurate idea of 
♦History Kelkt-i-Nadiri as it is at the present moment. They 
of Kelat y^w already have gathei*ed that, though literally translated 
and commonly called the Fort of Nadir Shah, it is not a fort at all 
^in^he accepted sense of the term ; consisting as it does of a moun- 
tain plateau, with a mean elevation of 2,500 feet above the sea, 
intersected by deep gullies and ravines, some twenty miles in total 
length by from five to seven in breadth ; and only so far resembling 
a fortress that this vast extent of ground, comprising a probable 
area of 150 square miles, is surrounded as with a ring fence by a 
miglity natural rampart enclosing it from end to end with a cliff- 
wall of naked and vertical rock, 700 to 1,000 feet in sheer lieiglit 
above the valley ' bottom. From early times the extraordinary 
character of the place, which must have resulted from some ab- 
iKjrinal convulsion of nature, impressed itself uj)on the imagination 
of the neighbouring peoples ; and Iranian legend localises hem one 
of the mythical combats between the hero Rustam and the alien 
forces of 'furaii under Afrasiab, who, expelled from Kelat by the 
victorious hosts of Iran, fell back uix)u the Oxus, where they sus- 
tained a final and crushing defeat. Here too, according to the 
Shaji Nameh of Firdusi, settled Perud, the brother of Kai Khosru, 
and here he was attacked and slain by Tus. The inscription to 
wliich I liave alluded proves that as a defensible and defended 
retreat it was known Ut the Mongol successors of Jenghiz Khan. 
Timur is said to have possessed himself of it by stratagem. 

But it was not till the times of Nadir Shah that full use was 
made of its invaluable natural gifts. Returning from India, laden 
PortWca- with the spoils of conquered kingdoms and with tlie rilled 
Nadir ^ treasures of the Great Mogul, he saw in Kelat, with which 

he must have been familiar from childhood,* the ideal 
storeholise where this vast wealth could be deposited, and also an 
invulnerable place of arms. Accordingly, he constructed powerful 
lortifications at all the entrances, placed watch-towers on every peak 
nnd point of vantage, artificially scarped the rocky battlements 
l>oth within and without, in order to render them still more impos- 
sible of access, built himself a residence on a plateau in the interior 
(i^hich it is said he rarely occupied), and provided for a supply of 

' Naair Sbah was bom in a tent near Mohammedabad, the capital of ibe 
neighbouing district of D^roges. 
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good water excavating large tanks and bringing in fresh supplies 
by an aqueduct from the exterior. 

•I have only come across one description of Kelat as it was in 
the days of Nadir Shah, by a traveller who had evidently been there 
Basil himself and had not trusted merely to hearsay. This 

Batatzes occurs in the narrative of one Basil Batatzes, a Giyek 
merchant who travelled far and wide in Persia and Central Asia 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, penetrating to KhIVa 
and Bokhara and visiting Nadir Shah at Meshed. .His diary, 
written in quaint but very intelligible Greek,* appears to have been 
quite unknown to the historians who from oral evidence compiled 
such erroneous descriptions of Kelat in the early part of the present 
century,® and diffused an altogether false impression of the ])lace 
that remained uncorrected till the visit of Baker and Gill in 1873. 
Returning from Bokhara to Meshed in 1728, Batatzes came byway 
of Kelat, to which he devotes forty lines of his diary (780-822). 3he 
mountains here r,ise, he says, to a great and inaccessible height, 
and the place is surrounded, as it were, by a mighty wall, which is 
not only barren and treeless but is like as though made of marble 
or of brass. The circuit thereof is forty or fifty stadia [this is one 
of his few mistakes], and there are two entrances only, and those by 
means of zigzag approaches. One might say that the mountains 
had been rent asunder by an earthquake to form these* entrancef^t 
where there is barely space for three horsemen or footmen to pass. 
Of the interior of Kelat (which was then under Nadiras fostering 
care, very different from what it is now) he will only say that it con- 
tains all that a man can want in the way of natural delights, and 
that it is self-sufficiUg and could sustain itself without ever bring- 
ing in aught from the outside. He also speaks of it as the intended! 
treasure house of Nadir Shah. 

• It baa been edited by M. Ch. S^hefer in Nouveaum Melanges Orientavx (one 
of the Pvblieationt de VKeole des Languet OrientaUt Vivante$\ Pari#, 

Basil Batatzes, or Basile Vatace, as bis French editor calls him, also wrote » 
biography of Nadir Shah, which has disappeared. 

* For instance, Malcolm, using Kinneir as his authority, thus describes t he 
place : ‘ The fort of KiUaat is situated about thirty miles north-east of Meshe*!. 
It is upon a very high hill, only accessible by two narrow paths. An .ascent of 
she or seven miles terminates in a plain about twelve miles in ciroumferenre, 
watered by several fine streams, and covered with verdure and cultivation. A 
eeobttd ascent by a route of ten or eleven miles leads to another plain of greater 
elevation but of equid richness.* — vol. i. cap, lii., vol. ii. cap- 
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After the assassination of the latter in 1747, Kelat passed into 
the hands of the present Khan’s family, who have held it ever 
since, along with the Atek or slopes extending to' the 
history Turkoman desert below, in nominal vassaldom to Persia, 
but with occasional assertions of independence which have more 
than once led to the despatch of punitive expeditions from Meshed. 
It fias indeed been the habit to keep the head of the family as a 
hostage at Meshed, in order to guarantee the good behaviour of his 
locum temus at Kelat. Since the conquest of the Atek by Russia 
in 1881, and the subsequent delimitation of the Russo-Persian 
frontier in tliese part/S by agreement between the two powers, the 
greater part of the external properties of Kelat, such as Abiverd 
(now Kaahka), Mehna, Ghardeh (now Dushak), and Chacha — the 
villages, in fact, which are situated at the northern base of the range — 
have passed into Russian hands ; and, as 1 sliall show later on, the 
new-comers are gradually creeping further and further up the 
slopes towards the crest, till they will ultimately reach Kelat 
itself. 

The loss both of possessions and of prestige thus involved has 
co-operated with the centralising policy so vigorously pursued by 
Fereian Nasr-ed-Din Shah to reduce Kelat to thorough subordina- 
Hoye- tion; and the present Khan, Haji Abul Path Khan, would 
dream of the rebellious vagaries of his predecessors. 
Kelat is garrisoned by the Persian Government, by a wing of one of 
the infantry regiments stationed at Meshed, there being a nominal 
force of 500 serbdz in the valley, and two guns of the horse artillery. 
From what I saw at the Derbend-i-Argawan Shah, 1 cannot 
think that anything like this effective strength is maintained, any 
more than the conditions of service which promise relief at the end 
ef thtee months are observed. Though the place has enormous 
natural strength, I should think that with the present ragged and 
*<»ttejed garrison it might be ‘ rushed ’ any day ; while the defences 
are not such as would stand for ten minutes against modem 
artillery. 

It appears indeed that the military value of Kelat (in its present 
Condition) to Persia is veiy small ; nor, if acquired by Russia; can I 
MUiury value to her wonld be very great. No future 

conqueror is likely to wish to use Kelat for NadiPs pur- 
pose — ^viz. as a fortified treasure-house ; nor would any 
modem tactician, 1 imagine, contemplate the fortification of fui 
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enclosure ov^r sixty miles in circumference. The real value of 
Kelat is as a basis of operations and starting point for offensive 
movements against Transcaspia. Well guarded at the entrances 
and held by a strong garrison, it might have been made, and might 
still become, a veritable thorn in the side of an enemy stationed in 
the Atek below. A hostile force quartered here might, for inst^oe, 
descend without warning and with overwhelming strength upon 
the Transcaspian Railway, and cut the Russian line of communica- 
tion with the Caspian. But Persia is not the power- to do any- 
thing one half so heroic; and Nadir’s fortress is in the highest 
degree unlikely ever to be made a sally-port against General 
Annenkofi’s railway. Should the Russians take Kelat, which they 
appear to be excessively anixous to do, the gain to them in prestige 
would be considerable ; for ever since Nadir’s days it has been looked 
upon as the principal military outpost of Khorasan. They would 
also acquire what might be made a suitable depot for stores, and 
arsenal for a limited number of troops (neither the water nor the 
grain supply would sustain many), and there would be the decided 
negative advantage of preventing a positiqn so formidable in the 
hands of an enemy from falling into an enemy’s hands. But as 
an offensive measure against Khorasan I do not see that they 
would profit thereby, as other and far simpler ways are open to them 
of reaching Meshed, and as no modem aimy would trust itself to 
the awful defiles that extend for quite forty miles between the two 
places. Ill other words, the offensive eye of Kelat, so to speak, 
looks northward not southward ; and, the march of power being in 
the latter direction, it is unlikely that we shall again see it utilised 
as a place of arms. 

So much for the military value of Kelat-i-Nadiri. Let me now 
say something about its interior features. How little was known 
ita five about it before the visits of Baker and MacGregor may l^e 
gates illustrated by the scanty description furnished from hear- 
say by Fraser, who doubled both its length and breadth.^ Entrance 
to the interior is gained by one of five gates, of which the two 
principal are Argawan Shah on the south and Nafra on the north. 
The three others are Kushtoni on the south-east, Chubast on the 
west, and Dehcha on the north-west. All of these gates are said 
to be fortified and defended troops; of the two main entrances it 
is undoubtedly true. There are also several footpaths (it is 

* Vide J(fmm 0 y into Kkoramn, Appendix B (1). 
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nine) by which ifc can be entered ; and I doubt not that in that 
large cii*cumference shepherds must have discovered goat-tracks by 
which approach, though difficult, is feasible. Nevertheless, the 
character, no less than the paucity of the acknowledged entrances, 
which ate in each case through easily barred defiles, confirms 
the^eneral opinion which I have expressed as to the phenomenal 
nature of this mountain stronghold. 

The inhabitants are Turks chiefly of the Jallayer and Benjat 
tribes, with- a few Arab and Kurdish families as well. Their total 
. number does not exceed 1,000. They are to be found in 
two villages, situated in the valley by which the stream 
which 1 followed enters and traverses Kelat, and in six hamlets 
uj)on the uplands or higher elevations. Of the two main villages, 
1 saw that of Argawan Shah, clustered upon either side of the 
gorge, at a short distance within the gate of the same name. The 
other, Giuk Gumbaz (i.e. ‘ Vault of Heaven ’ in Turkish) or Ja 
(-iuinbaz, locally contracted into Gugumaz, is a little over two miles 
down the valley from the same entrance, and is the spot to which 
I had twice despatched Shukurullah to interview the Khan and to 
send the telegram. Here is a curious circular tower of red sand- 
stone, with fluted half-columns on the outer surface, rising from a 
hig octagonal substructure. It is called Makber-i-Nadiri, having 
l)een built '(for what purpose does not appear clear) by that king, 
f^nd is now used as a residence by the Khan.' From Gugumaz the 
river continues to run for six miles at the bottom of the same 
valley, which intersects Kelat from south to north, and deepens 
*nto a rocky gorge, until upon reaching the northern wall it 
passes out through a cleft not unlike that of Argawan Shah, 
J^imilarly fortified, garrisoned, and closed by a wall pierced with 
arches across the bed of the stream. The latter, emerging from 
the defile, makes its way down through the lower ranges, and 
^fitimately irrigates the cornfields of Dushak. 

In addition to Nadir’s tower at Gugumaz, there are other but 
inconsiderable relics of that king’s occupation. To the north- 
He^insof ^^st of the village, upon an elevated open plateau, are 
«ntiqiuty niins of what purports to be his palace, and is cldled 
Imaret-i-Nadiri, the largest remains being those of an enclosure, 
<^Hed the IKwan-Khuieh, twenty yards square. Bi^ond this, 

.. J ^ ^ iUiMfemtion of it in MacGregor's Jmmtey tkrwgh KkonutMt voL 
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again^ most travellers have been taken up the summit of the Kuh 
Khisht, which is 1,500 feet above the level of the plateau and 
4,000 feet above the sea ; but than which MacGregor was of opinion 
that finer views are afforded by other elevations. The water tanks 
and conduit constructed by Nadir have already been mentioned. 

O’Donovan compared Kelat with the Happy Valley of Rassi^las ; 
but he would probably have shifted his simile had he been con- 
^ demned to reside for a time within its walls. Of the 

and water total inside area, only a small portion is under cultivation, 
sttpply water supply consisting merely of the stream so often 

mentioned and of five small springs. This scarcity renders the 
support either of a large population or of a powerful garrison 
impossible, except by supplies brought from the outside. Cultiva- 
tion in the interior is limited to two areas, the river valley and the 
uplands. In the former, along the banks of the stream and in 
the flat spaces, rice, cotton, lucerne, vines, melons, and cucumbers 
flourish under the perauasive influence of water. On the higher 
ground, which rises to 1,000 and even 1,500 feet above the valley 
bottom, are grown barley and wheat. There are few trees or 
shrubs inside Kelat ; and the grass cannot be remarkable either in 
quantity or quality, seeing that the inimbitaiits frequently send 
their flocks outside to graze. To represent the place, therefore, as 
an oasis is a misnomer. 


Return 
march to 
Vardeh 


From this point I may resume my return march to Meshed, the 
first stage of which was by the route already traversed and 
described between Kelat and Vardeh. The distance is 
said to be five farsnlchs ; I should call it a bax’e twenty 
miles. IMy camp was pitched outside the tiny hamlet 
on the knoll, and heiv I found the mule which had tumbled down 
the Camel’s Neck, but whose leg was fortunately not broken, but 
only severely sprainc^d. From standing out in the cold at night, 
the limb had grown so stiff’ that the poor brute could scarcely 
hobble. 

October 20. — We mai’ched to Kardeh, nominally seven fcvreciklut, 
but according to my reckoning not more than twenty-six miles. 

^ For the first part of the route I was repeating my journey 

**Jf^«*^ of three days before, up to the point where the lateral 
ravine comes in from Bolghor. From here we continued down the 
main gorge, following both the telegraph poles and the stream 
which flows along and often entirely fills its bottom. For miles 
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we threaded this intricate and precipitous defile, clambering over 
the boulders in the river-bed, now confined in a narrow chasm, 
now emerging upon a neat little valley. MacGregor, who was a 
good judge of country fi*om the soldier^s point of view, paid no 
ordinary, though a well-deserved, tribute to this section of the 
Meshed-Kelat road when, in his graphic way, he said : 

I certainly have never seen a stronger bit of country than the 
twenty-seven miles between Kardeh and Vardeh, it being one continual 
succession of .impregnable defiles, any one of which would make the 
road celebrated. . . . The country is more like what one would see in 
a nightmare than anything one has ever beheld awake. ‘ 

On the way we pass a mighty lump of sheer rock, perched 
mxni tlie top of a 1,000-feet slope, and known as the Kuh-i- 
Panjmana or Y\ye~man (= alx)ut 32 lbs.) Mountain, from a 
story about a facetious monarch who invited one of hip coui’tiei’s 
to weigh the airy trifle. A little further, on the left hand,* is an 
Aitibic and Persian inscription upon the smoothed surface of a big 
limestone block, some twenty feet above the path, which records a 
victory of Sheibaiii Mohammed Khan, the Uzbeg conqueror of 
Bokliara, over the Persian unbelievers in the year of the Hejira 
fllCi. We then came to a little village, the name of which was 
l)rouounced to me as Hark (or Whark), where 1 found an agreeable 
shade in an* orchard sloping down to the stream. After another 
‘six miles through the same defile, tlu^ valley widened into an open 
plain, at the head of which, surrounded by trees, was situated the 
larger village of Kardeh. It is an insignificant place, but is the 
ivs^ideiice of the chief of a petty district. 

October 21. — After skirting the eastern slope- of the hills that 
enclose the valley of Kardeh, the track to Meshed plunges into a 
lioad to ' narrow gorge, called the Derl)end-i-Kan]eli, through 
Mmhed which the stream, coui*sing in rapid zigzags between the 
walls, qpcupied the whole of the slender space between. Above 
the lower slopes the cliffs rose in craggy magnificence to a sheer 
l»eiglit of 1,000 or 1,500 feet. This ravine equalled in savage 
splendour anything that I had seen even during the post week of 
astonishing scenery ; and I could not help thinking that if those 
who rave about the Alpine passes, set though they be in the 
incomparable framework of snow and ice, could travel to this 
^^Jivisited comer of Asia, even their senses would be bewildered by 
* Jaums^ through Kkonuan^ vol. ii. pp. 44, 49. 
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BO amazsing a succession of natural phenomena, each one of which 
would attract a stream of pilgrims in any better-known land. 

At this point we finally left the mountains and debouched on 
to the eastern continuation of the same plain from which 1 had 
Scenery of diverged a week before at Kadkan. The moment, there- 
SSern opportune one for casting an eye in swift 

Khorauan retrospect over the country and surroundings in which I 
had been travelling since I entered Persia, and which embrace the 
least known and yet most typical characteristics of North-east ei-n 
Khorasan. I summed up my impressions, without, however, 
describing my journeys, in the ‘ Times ’ in these words : 

‘ After leaving Kuchan, I struck eastwards through the moun- 
tains, and spent eight days in wandering about amid the mountain 
valleys of this rugged and almost inaccessible corner of Khorasan. 
Being hampered by a camp and mules, I was limited to about 
twenty-five miles a day, but even so succeeded in traversing about 
200 miles of this interesting and rarely visited country. The 
names of most of the villages are not upon any English map, and 
only a few larger or more notable localities, sucli as the famous 
stronghold of Kelat-i-Nadiri, are known to European ears. It is 
astonishing how difficult it is in these parts to pnicure reliable 
information about anything, most of all about that which should 
be best known — namely, the distance between adjoining places. 
Afaraakh, nominally about four miles, is the sole unit of measuiv- * 
ment, but, judging by my own experience, it may mean anything 
from two to five. The commonest thing is to be told that a place* 
is half a farsdJch distant — a term which, being used to imply any 
fraction less than the whole farsakk, may describe a distance of 
either one mile or three miles and a half. The scenery through 
which I travelled, and which may be said to extend over the ’whole 
of North-eastern Khorasan, is singularly uniform in its character- 
istics. A senes of lofty mountain ridges, with an axis inclined 
from north-west to south-east, nin parallel to each other at varying 
distances, the intervening hollows being in the more northeni 
parts deep gorges admitting little more than a torrent bed at their 
bottom, while further south they widen into valleys watered by 
mountain streams and dotted with villages, and eventually into 
broad, rich plains, such as that of Kuchan to the north and 
Niahapur to the south of tlie Binalud Kuh mountains. Transverse 
ravines cut these ridges, often at right angles, and provide a way 
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of communication from valley to valley. These gorges are 
frequently^ of almost inconceivable abruptness and grandeur. 
Each one presents a score of positions of absolute impregnability ; 
and I do not suppose that more savage mountain scenery, in zones 
below the snow line, exists anywhere in tlie world. The base of 
these defiles seldom admits more than a torrent bed blocked with 
enormous boulders, and the walls are frequently vertical to a height 
of from 500 to 1,000 feet. Tlie higher mountains rarely display 
even the scantiest vegetation, being sterile, stony, and forbidding 
to a degree, though the loftiest peaks are majestic with splintered 
outline', and occasionally some astonishing natural phenomenon 
is encountered, like the southern wall of Kelat. Cultivation is 
almost wholly confined to the valley bottoms, and is there depen- 
dent upon precarious streams and watercourses dug therefrom 
to the arable plots. Each village is like an oasis in a brown 
desert ; and the squalid mud huts, with tludr fringe of •gi’een 
poplars and orchards, present an appearance alm(wt as r(*freshing 
to the wayfarer as the snuggest of English homesteads. 

Tlie ordinaiy beasts of burden in tliese mountain villages are 
very small grey donkeys, camels being only seen wlnui bdonging 
Animal ^ caravan, and a horse being beyond the means of the 

and human poorer people. The arid hill slopes provide a slender 
herbage that' sustains large flocks of black sheep and 
•gf)at8, which are met with eveiywhere, guarded by big dogs. 
Mutton is consequently cheap and abundant. Rude wooden 
ploughs unshod with iron are drawn by yokes of black oxen ; but 
cows and milk are not to be met with in every village. Fowls 
abound, and can be always bought for alx>ut apiece. The 
valley of Kuchan revels in every kind of fruit, but further north 
1 was not able to procure any. Rice appeared to be the staple 
food of the peasantry. These struck me as a fine and masculine 
race, and as a very different type from the Persian of the towns. 
They spring for the most part from a different stock, being not of 
Iranian, but of Turkoman or Turkish origin, and are far more like 
the UzbegB or Tartars in appearance than the Persians. They wore 
sheepskin bonnets on their heads, not unlike those of the Turko- 
but less lofty in the crown, canvas bound round their legs 
^ith thongs, and big loose shoes of nntanned cowhide similarly 
Attached. The women were everywhere visible, but, as a rule, 
concealed their features, not with a veil, but with the 
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upper cotton garment drawn over the lower part of the face. 
Such as I saw wer^ prematurely old and ugly, the melancholy law* 
of the East.’ 

In extension of what was here said, I may add two other 
observations upon the peculiar orography of the country. In the 
first place the dividing lines between the watersheds are 
Sliu**^**^^ seldom the highest ranges or crests ; illustrations of which 
liaritiea phenomenon I noticed in the case both of the dividing 
line between the lAtek or Transcaspian and Kuchan drainage, and 
again of that between the Kuchan and Meshed drainage — i.e. the 
streams that run respectively to the Caspian and the Heri Rud. 
Secondly, the rivers, instead of pursuing a course parallel tolihe 
axis of the mountain ranges, or, in other words, running down the 
deep valleys between them, and then turning the corner where the 
saddle dips, prefer to pierce the ranges almost at right angles to 
their previous course; Nature having provided for that purpose 
transverse fissures and gashes through the very heart of the rock, 
which they could never have forced for themselves, and which do 
not betray the symptoms of aqueous detrition, but must rather 
have been caused by extreme tension at the moment of original 
elevation. 

Once upon the plain, we passed in quick succession the villages 
of Aiiderokh and Rezan, which appeared to revel in an abundant 
Approach water supply and in a wide area of cultivation, • 
to Meshed away on the southern side of the expanse the mountains 
behind Meshed could be seen, broken up into detached ridges, 
with sharp and seiTated points. I strained iny eyes to catch in 
the distance the glint of the golden cupola and minars of the 
holy Imam. Slowly the mist curled upward, as though a silken 
window-blind were being delicately raised by cords ; and -first a 
sparkle, and then a steady flash, revealed at a distance that must 
still have been from twelve to fifteen miles* the whereabouts ^>f 
the gilded dome. Though my emotions were not those of the 
devout pilgrim who had very likely travelled hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of miles to see the liallowed spot, though I did not break 
into wild cries of ^ jfa Ali, Ya Husein,’ and though I did not tear 
off fragments of my dress and suspend them upon the nearest bush, 
according to the formula of the pious Shiah, I yet looked with 
tbe interest of one who has heard and read much from afhr upon 
the famous city which I was aj^roacliing ; wd, putting spurs t<> 
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my horse, I sped as quickly as I could over the intenrening 
plain. 

Nobad Geldi and I were galloping in front, and the old red- 
tailed charger was showing the best of hid speed, when, ceasing 
to hear the clatter of the rest of the party behind me, I 
to the turned round to see what had befallen. At a distance 
cavalAde 200 yards Gregory's horse was lying on its back, 
furiously kicking its heels in the air. Its load lay scattered in 
every direction on the ground. The unhapp]^ Armenian was 
slowly extracting himself from under the horse and ruefully 
rubbing his knee. Ramzan Ali Khan, also on foot, and covered 
with dust, was seen careering over the plain after his horse, which 
was disappearing in an opposite direction. It appeared that 
Gregory's animal, overtired, and unable, with its heavy load, to 
keep the pace at which we were going, had stumbled and fallen 
on the top of Gregory ; and that the* Afghan, dismounting in order 
to extricate his colleague, had received a kick on the head which 
knocked him over. All was soon right again, and, leaving the 
slow movers to follow at their own pace, 1 pushed on. At five 
miles from the town we came to a massive high-backed bridge, 
of eleven arches, spanning the slender current of the Keshef Rud.^ 
The bridge, which is called Pul-i-Shali (King’s Bridge), looked 
ridiculously out of proportion to the attenuated volume of the 
stream, which was only about twenty-five feet in widtli, and was 
barely moving. Tlie ramps of the bridge had originally been 
paved with big cobbles, but, in common with all good work in 
Persia, these had for the most part disappeared, and the ruined 
causeway was better adapted to break legs than to save them. 

Continuing for a mile, we reached the enclosure of the tomb 
of Kh6jah (or £[hwiyah) Rabi, a holy man who is variously reported 
Tomb of ^ ^ving been the personal friend and the tutor (»f Im4m 
• Reza, and whose body, in order to be near that of his 
sainted companion, was interred in this spot. The 
tomb is surrounded by a garden, in which there is abundance of 
trees, and which is entered by a lofty gateway containing rooms 

• This river, (Keshef, old Persian Ka$h - Tortoiso^'called also Ab-i-Meshefl 
(Water of Mertied) and sometimes Kara Hu (Black Water), rises in the Chashmeh- 
i-QUas, a marsh between Chinaran and Kadkao, and, collecting the drainage of 
fhe Heshed Vall^j, passes by the gorge of Ak Rerbond (White Defile) to Pol-i- 
(Lady’s Bridge), on the Bossian frontier, where it joins the Heri Rnd, 
la oonlanetion with the latter forms the Tqend. 
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in arched recesses. From the surroundings it was evident that 
it is a favourite holiday resort of the people of Meshed, being 
indeed the only place of any attractiveness in the environs of the 
city. Thinking that the building also contained a mosque, and 
was, therefore, of an ecclesiastical character, I did not attempt 
to enter it, but merely took a photograph from the outside. I 
heard afterwards that, as with other tombs, any one can visit it 
who will. The present building is not the original mausoleum, 
but, as the inscription says, was raised by Shah Abbas the Great 
on the remains of the earlier structure. A second restoration 
was now in course of execution ; for the building was enveloped 
in a scaffolding, and workmen were replacing the blue tiles on 
the exterior of the dome, most of which had peeled off and dis- 
appeared. MacGregor spoke of the tile- work, in 1875, as better 
than any in Persia. But of this, too, a great deal had vanished ; 
and what had once been a magnificent circular frieze below the 
spring of the dome now existed only in segments and patches. 
Hard by is buried the father of Agha Mohammed Shah (the 
founder of the reigning dynasty), ‘ Path Ali Khan Kajar, who 
incurred the hostility of Nadir Shah, and was beheaded by his 
orders. 

Soon the road passed between dusty earthen walls and over 
small ditches, the uniform suburbs of the cities of the East. * The 
Entrance f^he city wall now appeared, projecting 

to Meehed towers Connected by a curtain, and defended by a shallow 
ditch. Passing through the gateway, where a shabby guard 
sprang to his feet and presented arms with an ostentatious rattle 
of his musket, we rode for nearly half an hour through the blank and 
unlovely alleys that constitute four-fifths even of the proudest 
Oriental capital ; and after crossing the Khiaban, or central avenue 
of Meshed — more about which will belong to my next chapter — 
pulled up at a low door, over which a large parted shield displayed 
the insignia of the British Government and indicated the residence 
of Her Majesty’s Consul-General and Agent of the Viceroy of 
India. In a minute’s time I was shak^ hands with Colonel 
Charles Stewart. # 

The march from Kardeh to Meshed is called eight farsakh^y 
but is not in reality more than twenty-four miles. Aocoidingly» 
the route from Kelat to Meshed is as follows : ^ 
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FartaXht 

Approximate dU> 
tanoe in ml lea 

KelaM'Nadiri to Vardeh 

. 

6 

20 

Vardeh to Kardc^ . 

. 

7 

26 

E|Sideh to Meshed . 

. 

8 

24 

• 

Total 

20 

70 


Supplementary Routes to and from Kelat 

Kelat to DERBaBZ (vid Aiohingan 70 miles). Col. Val. Baker (187.1), Clouds in 
tho East, pp. 210-229; (Sir) C. MaoQregor (1876), Journey through Khoratan, 
vol. ii. pp. 63-76. 

Kelat to Mushed (rid Kanego.slia and Karategan), two alternative routes. 
(Sir) C. MacGregor (1876), Journey through Khurasan, vol. ii. Appendix II. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MESHED 

Some reverence is surely due to the fame of heroes and the religion of 
nations.— Gibbon, Beeline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Meshed has in the course of tlie past half-century been visited 
and described at gieater or less length by several Europeans^ among 
Prev ou Englishmen have been in the ascendant, in merit 

chroniclers as well as in numbers. I append a catalogue of their 
of Meshed publications,* so that the reader may know 

whither to refer for such infownation as he may desire about 
particular periods or individual men. If I add one more to the 
list of these chroniclers, it is because I aspire not to replace, but 
to supplement their labours. I shall, as far as possible, avoid the 
repetition of what has been better said by them, believing implicitly 
in reference to the original source where that is feasible. But it 
will be within my power both to correct certain errors, into frhich 
they have fallen, and to impart greater verisimilitude to the picture • 

' J. B. Fraser Journey into Khorman^ cap. xvii.; Lieut. A. Conolly 

(1880), Orerland Journey to India^ vol. 1. cap. x.; Dr. J. Wolff (1831 and 1844), 
Trareh and Adreniuree and Narratire of a Mietion to Bokhara ; (Sir) A. Bnmes 
(1832), Travelt into Bokhara^ voL iii. cap. xiv. ; J. P. Ferrier (184B), Caravan 
Journeys, cap. ix. ; N. de Khanikoff (1838), Mimoire sur la Partie rnSrUumaU de 
VAsie Centrale,yp. 97-108; Meshid, la Citth santa eUsuo TerritoriOf E. B. Bast- 
wick (1862), Journal ef a Biplomate, vol. ii. pp. 200-238; A. VambBiy (1863), 
life and Adventures, cap. xxvii. ; Jfeine Wdnderunyen und ErlebnUse in Pmien ; 
Captain H. C. Marsh (1872), B.ide through Islam, pp. 98-112; Seistan Bootadaiy 
Commission (1872)— (i.) CoL Euan Smith, Eastern Persia, vol. i. pp, 867-806 ; 
(11.) Dr. H. W, lMevf,IVom the Indue to the Tigris, pp. 860-868; CJoUmel V. 
Baker (1873), Clauds in the Eaet, cap. x.; (Sir) C. MacGregor (1873); itoiriisy 
through Kharasan, vol. 1. pp. 2T7-end, with a plan of the dty, p. 284 ; J. Hmsett 
(1878), Persia, the Land of the Imams, pp. 221-288 ; B. O’DonovaD (1880 l.1881), 
The Mere Oasis, vol. 1. cap. xxviil.-xxix., voL ft: cap. xxx. ; F, LCesar ( 1882), 
Petermann^s Mittkeilungen, 1884, viii. ; Lieut. A. C, Tate (1888), Thwels nitk 
the Afghan Boundary Come^esien, cap. x. Prior lo this centuiy the descriptions 
of Meshed are short and scattered. Bnt-an interestlDg aooOhnt of the dty in 1741 
is to bo found in Voyage de VInde k Mehhe, by Abdnl Kerim, pp. 48, tO-74, trans- 
lated into French by M. Langlts. 
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by bringing it up to date. The fixed residence of an official 
i-epresentative of the Queen in Heshed is alone sufficient to mark 
an epoch in its history. 

I may dismiss with the briefest notice the rudiments of know- 
ledge about the holy city. Its name (Mashhad = ‘ Place of Martyr- 
HiBt^ dom or Witness ’ *) and fame are alike due to the fact that 
in the ninth century a.d. the remains of tlie pre-eminently 
lioly Imam Beza, son of Imam Musa, and eighth of the twelve 
Imams or • Prophets, were here interred. Rumour relates, but 
apparently without any very certain foundation, that, having incurred 
the jealousy of the Khalif Mamun (son of the renowned Harun-er- 
llashid), whose capital was Merv, the saint, then residing at 
the city of Tus, fifteen miles from the mcxleni Meshed, was 
removed at his orders by a dish of poisoned gi’apes ; although 
another tradition represents the holy father as having comfortably 
died in his bed, or whatever was the ninth centuiy equivalent 
thereto, at Tus. Whichever be the truth, the body of the departed 
prophet was interred in a tower in the neigJibouring village of 
iSanabad, where also (a curious corollary to the story of the murder) 
lay the remains of the Khalifs father, the illustrious Harun. Sanabad 
gradually became an object of religious attraction and worship, and 
Ibn^Batutah, who travelled hither about 1330 a.d., found ther 
mosque of the Imam in existence, and highly i*evered.® In 1404 
the courtly Spanish Ambassador, Don Ruy Gonzalez di Clavijo, 
passing MesKed on his way to the Court of Timur at Samarkand, 
left a similar record.^ Shah Rukh, the youngest son of Timur, 
subsequently embellished the mausoleum •, while his wife, Gowher 
Shad, erected the magnificent mosque which still exists alongside. 

' Ma s hha d is the locative noon of the root thakadf to witness. 

* He says that * the Meshed of El Rcza is a large and well-peopled city, 
abonudbig ^ fruits. Over the Meshed is a large dome adorned with a covering 
of silif jad golden candlesticks. Under the dome, and opposite to the tomb of 

the grave of the Calif Hamn-el-Rasbid. Over this they constantly 
lyylwiidl e a t ioka with lights. But when the followers of All enter as pilgrims 
way kick the griave of El Rashid, but poor out their benedictions over that of El 
It is oiear from the above that in the fourteenth century Meshed was as 
much a plAoerof Sunni as of l^kiah pilgrimage. 

* * Im a m Besa lies buried In a great mosque in a large tomb, which Is covered 
with silver gilt. On account of this tomb the dty is crowded iritb pilgrims, who 
come here in greet numbers every year. When the pilgrims arrive, they dismount 

^ JgKB»a. 
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It was not, however, till the accession of the Sefavi dynasty, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, that Meshed, as it had now for 
long been designated, became a centre of world-wide renown. 
Having established the Shiah heresy as the national creed, it was 
in the highest degree necessary for the new occupants of the throne 
to institute some shrine which should divert the flow of pilgrimage 
and money from Mecca, and appeal to the enthusiasm of the entires 
Shiah community. Just as Jeroboam set up the golden calves at 
Dan and Bethel, in order to divert the Israelitish pilgrims from 
Jerusalem, so the Shahs Ismail, Tahmasp, and Abbas loaded the 
mosque of Imam Reza with wealth and endowments, visited and 
sometimes resided in the city,* and left it what it has ever since 
remained, the Mecca of the Persian world. It does not indeed 
rank first among Shiah shrines ; for just as Ali (son-in-law of the 
Prophet and in succession to him, according to the Shiah canon, 
the true leader of the faith) and his son, the martyred Husein, are 
superior in holiness even t<^ the Imam Reza, so their tombs at Nejef 
(or Meshed Ali) and Kerbela, near the Euphrates, possess a superior 
sanctity to the shrine of Meshed. But Nejef and Kerbela are 
both situated on Turkish — i.e. on alien — soil; and unpatriotic would 
be the soul that, while paying its devotions to those sacred spots, 
did not also bum with the desire to behold and to offer its prayers 
at the religious centre of Iran, and to kiss the railiilgs of the 
Imam’s grave.* The situation of Meshed, however, so near the 
confines of Turan, rendered it liable to constant inroad and attack, 
and in common with all the border cities of Khorasan it has had a 
stormy and eventful history. In the reign of Shah Abbas (a.d. 
1587) it was once taken and sacked by the Uzbegs. It suffered 
severely during the Afghan invasion of Mahmud. But it revived 
under the patronage of the conqueiw Nadir Shah, who, although 
after his accession to the throne he eschewed and endeavoured 

* Abbas the Great is said, apon one occasion, as a proof of his piety, to have 
walked with his court the entire distance from Isfahan to Meshed, while the 
Astronomer Royal measured the distance with a string, and returned the total as 
199 /arsa A As and a fraotion. 

* I asked a Shiah geyid of Kerbela tbe order in which the Holy Places of the 
Moslem faith are esteemed by his persuasion, and his answer was as follows : — 
(1) Mecca, (2) Medina, (3) Nejef, (4) Kerbela, (5) Kasimein, near Baghdad, 
(6) Meshed, (7) Samara, on the Tigris, (8) Knm. But a Persian Shiah would 
rank Meshed after Kerbela. The pUgrimage to Mecca confers the title JShi^f 
that to Kerbela AsrAstoi, and to Meshed MeiMsdi, 
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forcibly to expunge the Shiah faith,* yet often held his court at 
Meshed, restored and beautified the sacred shrine, and built in the 
city a tomb both for himself and for the son whom he had blinded 
in a fit of jealous passion. Afte^ his death, Meshed remained in 
the |X)88ession of his blind grandson, Shah Rukh, under whose 
infirm rule its population, harried by almost yearly invasions of 
Ifhe^Uzbegs, sank from 60,000 to 20,000, until at the end of the 
century he was deposed and tortured to death by the brutal eunuch 
Agha Mohammed Khan Kajar, the founder of tiie reigning family 
of Persia. During the present century Meshed has several times 
been in rebellion against the sovereign power, having inherited a 
detestation of the Kajars, recurrent outbreaks of which have 
necessitated more than one punitive exj^edition ; but along with 
the rest of the kingdom it has now passed in peaceful subjection 
into the hands of Nasr-ed-Din. 

Meshed is surrounded, as are all Oriental towns of any size, by 
a mud wall with small towers at regular distances, and projecting 
Size and angles. The wall was originally nine feet 

plan of thick at the bottom and four feet thick at the top, besides 
the city having a parapet one foot in thickness, but is now in a 
state of utter disrepair. There was formerly a small ditch or 
ftusse-braye below the rampart, with a low parapet on the crest of 
the counterscarp, and a broader ditch beyond. But the process 
of decay has merged these structural features in a common ruin, 
and in most parts they are not to be distinguished from each other. 
The circumference of the walls has been variously calculated at 
four, four and a half, and six miles ; but any calculation is difficult, 
owing to the irregularity of the plan.* They are pierced by five 
gates: the Bala Khiaban, or Upper Avenue, and the I’ain Khiaban, 
or fjower Avenue Oate, at the two ends of the main street ; the 
^*augan, Idgah, and Sarab. The ark or citadel, my visit to which 
I shall presently relate, is situated on the south-west wall.* 

* The attempted restoration of the Banni creed by Nadir Shah was an act of 
poHcy, intended to reunite the Mussnlman world from Tabriz to Delhi under the 
^'Cptre of a single monarch. 

* MacQr^jor's plan (vol. i. p. 284), which wss made by Col. Dolmage, is the 
only one that I know, but is not tborongbly accurate. Kastwick, in riding round 
the walls and describing the plan of the city, seems, by some sUange error, ta 
have reversed the points of the compass, turning north into south and east into 
west. 

* For the geographical position of Meshed, vid^ a paper bj Major T. H. Holdieh 
^ the Ptaetedm^s ^tke R.G,S. (New Series), vol. vli. (18W) pp. 735-788. 
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The main feature of Meshed (next to the holy shrines) which 
endears it to the Persian imagination and distinguishes it from other 
Oriental capitals, is the possession of a straight street, 
Xhiabaa nearly one mile and three-quarters in length, which intei-r 
sects the town from north-west to south-east, being interrupted only 
in the centre by the imposing quadrilateral of the sacred buildings. 

Hiis street is called the Khiaban (i.e. Avenue or Boulevard), and 
is regarded by the Oriental as the veritable Chainps-Elys^es of 
urban splendour. Down the centre runs a canal, or, as we should 
prefer to call it, a dirty ditch, between brick walls, about twelve 
feet across, spanned by frail foot bridges and planks. The kerbing 
and facing as well as the bridges are said to have been originally of 
stone. This canal appears to unite the uses of a drinking fountain, 
a place of bodily ablution and wasliing of clothes, a depository for 
dead animals, and a sewer. On either side of it is planted an 
irregular row of ahenm^s, mulberries, elms, and willows, in which 
are many gaps, and the majority of which are very decrepit and 
forlorn.* Then on either side again comes the footway, and then the 
ramshackle shops of the bazaar, the total width being about eighty 
feet. The Khiaban is filled in the busy parts of the day with so 
dense a crowd, that one can only proceed on horseback at a foot’s 
pace, even with outriders to clear the way in front. Everyone 
seems to be shrieking and shouting at the same time. All classes 
and nationalities and orders of life are mingled : the stately white- 
turbaned muUah, the half-caste deiwish ; the portly merchant, the 
tattered and travel-stained pilgrim ; the supercilious seyid in his 
turban of green, the cowering Sunni who has ventured into the 
stronghold of the enemy; black-browed Afghans and handsome 
Uzbegs, wealthy Arabs and wild Bedouins; Indian traders and 
Caucasian devotees, Turk, Tartar, Mongol, and Tajik — an epitome 
of the parti-coloured, polyglot, many-visaged populations of the 
East. Conolly, Ferrier, VambSry, and O’Donovan have left such 
graphic descriptions of this living kaleidoscope in the Khiaban 
that I will not strive to emulate their achievements. Perhaps the 
most novel feature of the boulevard at the time of my visit was a 
row of lamp-posts, at distances of fifty yards apart, which had just 
been erected by the Governor. 

* One writer says that the &hiaban was originally planted with palms ; bat 
this I see no reason to believe. O’Donovan is strangely mistaken when he esti* 

T.niar. I will TIOT. BT.i-ivo 
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As soon as we diverge from the Ehiaban, plunge into t^e 
familiar labyrinth of intricate alleys, wandering between mnd 
Remainder tuming odd comers that seem to lead npwhere, 

of occasionally stumbling upon a small piece of bazaar, now 

Cemeteries emerging upon open spaces and heaps of rubbish. Tlie 
houses of the wealthier citizens are concealed behind high walls ; 
the poorer hovels are entered by low doorways often below the 
level of the street. Suddenly we come upon a vast open area, the 
surface of which is broken into irregular heaps, and littered with 
broken slabs of stone. This is one of the cemeteries, for a portion 
of whose hallowed soil a large price is paid by believers, and for 
a final resting-place in which corpses are frequently transported 
for thousands of miles. Hard by, masons in their sheds are busy 
chiselling the memorial stones, of a coarse granite quarried in the 
neighbourhood ; engraving upon their surface a text from the Koran, 
or some symbol of the craft or status of the deceased. No more 
permanent or irremovable tombstone is tolerated ; for it is essential 
to the requirements of the restricted area and to the revenues of 
tji^e shrine that the ground should be constantly re-available for 
use, and as soon as the covering of an old grave has fallen in a 
new-comer is interred in its place. Over several of the graves were 
erected small white awnings or tents, in which muWihs are hired 
by the friends of the deceased to sit and moan prayers, and thus to 
expedite his path to heaven. 

In spite of the number of these cemeteries and the outrageous 
violation of sanitary laws with which they are managed ; in spite of 
Health of Crowded numbers of human beings constantly packed 
Meahed frequent and filthy cesspools, the 

average health of Meshed is superior to that of many Persian 
towns*. Though situated in very nearly the same parallel of latitude 
as Teheran, and at a lower altitude (3,100 ft. as against 3,800 ft.), 
its average temperature is lower and its rate of mortality less high. 
Khanikoff attributes this immunity to its situation on the northern 
slope of a mountain range, by which it is shielded from the suffo- 
cating desert winds. The water of Meshed is abominable and quite 
unfit to drink, being strongly impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. I left my razor standing in a cup for one night, and 
the next morning it was as black as a steel gun-barrel. 

Above the level of the rooftops riseseveral of thohadffirg, or wind- 
towers, which are such a prominent feature in the maritime towns 
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of the Persian Gulf. Their principle of construction is as follows. 
A tall square or four-sided tower is built from the roof, and 
Wind- is covered at the top, but contains in its sides long 
and g| apertures, "by which the air enters and passes 

bousea down correspond ing'partitions in the interior into a room 
below, where the inmates live in the hot weather, and where there 
is consequently a perpetual current of air. In still hotter places 
in the South, these rooms are replaced by serdahs, or underground 
chambers. Another very prominent feature of Meshed is the 
number of Jcmraoul-khanehs^ or guard-houses, scattered throughout 
the city and occupied by small detachmentja of the regular infantry. 
They consist, as a rule, of a low verandah with a guard-room behind. 
The muskets, which are old muzzle-loading smooth-bores, are usually 
standing piled in front. But as a European rides by, a ragged 
soldier, in a blue serge tunic and a sheepskin shako, who is pro- 
bably -lounging behind, jumps up, and with a prodigious rattle 
seizes one of these weapons and presents arms. It is then put 
down again and the guard resumes his seat. 

MacGregor in 1875 truly remarked that ‘there is very lit^Je 
in this city to induce any one to visit it, or stay long if fortune 
The sacred cast him iuto it. There is just one building, the 

buildings Xmani Reza’s tomb, worth seeing ; and that one there is 
no chance of any European being permitted to see, except at a 
risk quite incommensurate with the reward.’ It is indeed most 
irritating, as one rides down the Khiaban, suddenly to find the 
passage barred by an archway in a wall surrounding the myste- 
rious parallelogram that contains the holy places, and shutting it 
off* as inexorably from the Christian’s gaze as Aaron’s cord between 
the living, and the dead. Prom the descriptions, however, that have 
been left by such Europeans as have entered it, and from the 
accounts tliat have been given by Mohammedans themselves, we can 
form a correct idea of what is to be seen within. 

Immediately beyond the barrier, above the archway of which is 
a European clock, the street continues to run for 100 yards or 
1. The more through a crowded bazaar up to the main entrance 
of the mosques. Here the greatest throng was always 
congregated, and the busiest barter seemed to be going on. Pil* 
grims who reside within the enclosure can purchase there all the 
necessariiMi of life ; while mementoes of their visit are pressed upon 
tlita|p^tli» shape of the local manufactures of the city, of amulets 
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and trinkets, and of turquoises engraven with sentences from the 
Koran. The most remarkable feature, however, about this section 
of the parallelogram is that, belonging to the Imam, it is holy 
ground, and consequently affords an hiviolable sanctuary, or fcfwf, 
to any malefactor who succeeds in entering its precincts. Some 
writq^ declare that even Christians, Jews, and Guebres (the Persian 
name for the Parsis) are permitted to use it for the same purpose ; 
but this I elsewhere heard denied. To a Mohammedan, Jiowever, 
it is a safe refuge from his pursuers, with whom, from the security 
of his retreat, he can then make terms, and settle the ransom which 
is to purchase his immunity if he comes out.* The idea of sanc- 
tuary is of course familiar to the Oriental mind, and is embodied 
in the Cities of llefuge of the Pentateuch. Nor should it excite 
th«‘ indignant surprise of the English reader, seeing tliat in our 
own country and capital at no very distant date a similar refuge 
for debtors existed in the famous Alsatia between Blackfriars 
Bridge and Temple Bar, which also had an ecclesiastical founda- 
tion, having originally been the precincts of tlie Dominicans or 
Black Friars. The Bast at Meshed is so einpliatically the property 
of the Imam, that any animal entering its limits is at once con- 
tiscated by the authorities of the shrine. 

' I 4 Persia the idea of ^ba$t seem-s, it is difficult to say why, to liave a three- 
fold localisatidn : (1) In sacred buihtings or mosques (compare the * horns of the 
*nltar * in the Jewish tabernacle) ; (2) in the stables or at the tails of the horses 
lx*I<jnging to the sovereign or members of the royal family ; (3) in the neigb- 
IxMjrhood of artillery— c.g. in the Meidaii-i-Tupkhanch, or (bin Krpiare, in Teheran, 
and particularly in contact with the big gun which stands outside the palace, 
f hardin (edit. Langl^s, vol, vii. p. 3G9) says, two centuries ago, that it applied to 
the tombs of great saints, to the gateway of the Royal Palaco at Isfahan, and to 
the kitchen as well as the stables of the King. 'J’he selection of the royal stables 
and hoim as an especial sanctuary would appear to be due to the extravagant 
nttentioD that has always been paid, in a country where there are superb breeds 
of horses, and where every man is a horseman, to this part of the establishment 
of the sovereign. There is a Persian saying that ‘a horse will never bear him to 
by whom its sanctity has been infringed;* and Malcolm (vol. if. cap. 
quotes a Persian M8., which attributed all the misfortunes of Kadir 
Mirza, the grandson of Nadir Khah, to his having put to death a fugitive who had 
taken sanctuary in the royal stables. The MS. adds these interesting partioolars : 
The monarch or chief in whose stable a criminal takes refuge must feed him as 
ong as he stays there ; he may be slain the moment before be reaches It, or when 
0 leaves it ; bat while there, a slave who has murdered his master cannot be 
touched. The place of safety is at the horse's head, and if that is tied up in the 
air the person who takes refuge is to touch the head-stall.' In later times, 
the tail, though perlu^ man natmeaome, appean to bare been aa mneb frangbt 
piotaetioa as the bead. 
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At the end of the bazaar of the Bast, a lofty archway, rising 
high above the adjoining wall, leads into the Sahn, or principal 
2. The court of tho Holy Buildings. This is a noble quadrangle, 
Hahn J 5 Q yarjg jgng by 75 yards wide, flagged with grave- 
stones of the wealthy departed, whose means have enabled them 
to purchase this supreme distinction, and surrounded by a dguble 
storey of recessed alcoves. In the centre of this court stands a 
small octagonal sti’ucture or kiosque, with gilded roof, covering a 
fountain which is supplied by the main canal, and surrounded by 
a stone channel constructed by Shah Abbas. The water .of this 
fountain is used for purposes of ablution by the pilgrim as he 
enters. Upon the four sides the walls between and above the re- 
cesses are faced with enamelled tiles ; and in the centre of each 
rises one of those gigantic portals, or aiwans (archways set in a 
lofty rectangular frame), which are characteristic of the Arabian 
architecture of Central Asia. These arches are embellished with 
colossal tiles, bearing in Kufic letters verses from the Koran. An 
inscription on the southern aiwan says that it was built by Shah 
Abbas II. in A.H. 1059. The lower bands of Kufic characters on 
all the aumns were, we learn from a similar source, added in A.H. 
1202. Upon the summit of the western aiwan rises a cage, very 
rashly assumed by Kastwick to be made of ivory, from whigh the 
mtwzziii gives the call to prayer.' The eastern aiwan is that which 
leads to the Holy of Holies, the tomb-chamber of the Imam ; and 
its special character is indicated by the gilding with which its 
upper half is overlaid. An inscription upon it says that it was 
finished by Shah Sultan Husein in a.h. 1085 ; and some later verses 
record that it was gilded by Nadir Shah in A.H. 1145 with the wld 
that had been plundered from India and the Great Mogul. The 
Sahn contains two minarets, which, according to descriptions, and 
from what 1 myself saw from the roof of a bazaar within the Bast, 
do not appear to be placed in analogous positions on either side of 
the main entrance. The older minaret, built by Shah Ismail or 
Shah Tahmasp, springs from the mausoleum itself. When Fraser 
was iere on his second visit in 1834, it had been ^so shaken or 
damaged, that for fear of its falling they, had taken it down.’ It 
was afterwards rebuilt. The second or larger minaret was erected • 

* Chardin says that the reason why these cages were oonstmcted for the 
muezsins in Persia was the fear lest from the sommit of the minacets they should 
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by Nadir Shah, and rises from behind the opposite gateway. The 
upper part of these minarets is in each case overlaid with gilded 
copper plates, and is crowned with the cage-like gallery that is 
common to the Persian style. The sun flashes from their radiant 
surface, and in the distance they glitter like pillars of Are. 

And now we approach the chief glory of the whole enclosure, 
the mosque and sepulchre of the immortal Imam. I say immortal 
advisedly, for the theory uiwn which the shrine and the 
of Imam vast system dependent upon it subsist is that the sainted 
Keza still lives, and responds miraculously to the petitions 
of his worshippers. The Hazret, as he is called — i.e. His Highness, 
— is the host of his guests. He supplies their bodily wants while 
they remain within his domain; and equally he answers their 
prayers, and furthers their spiritual needs. It is open to any 
pilgrim to consult him, and Delphic responses are easily forth- 
coming in return for a suitable fee to one of the attendant priests. 
From time to time also the rumour goes abroad that some astonish- 
ing miracle has been effected at the shrine of His Highness. The 
cripple has walked, or the blind man has seen, or some similar 
manifestation has occurred of god-like efiluence.* 

The tomb itself is preceded by a spacious chamber, whose 
marble floor is overlaid with rich carpets. Above it, to a height 
of seventy-seven feet, swells the main cupola, whose gilded exterior * 

' This is no new thing, for, 200 years ago, the French missionary. Father 
Hanson, narrates and .mercilessly analyses the same phenomena. *Hhah Abbas 
has made this tomb famous by a great many false miracles he caused to bo 
practised there ; for, placing people there on purpose who shoiiM counterfeit 
themselves blind, they suddenly received their sight at this sepulchre, and imme* 
diately cry’d out, ** A miracle ; ” he procur’d so great a venenition for this tomb 
of Imam Reza that most of the greatest lords in Persia have desir'd to be bury’d 
in this 'mosque ; and to which they give great legacies.’ Nadir Shah, on the 
other hand, had a most intense contempt for these manufactured miracles. VUUt 
a stoiy related by Malcolm, HUtory^ vol. ii. p. 51. 

* A very interesting passage occurs in the narrative of Chardin (edit. Langlds, 
vol. iii. p. 228), who, being in Isfahan in the reign of Hhah Hnlcimao in 1672, 
went to the house of the King's goldsmith to sec these very gilt plates being 
made as tiles for the dome of Imam Beza, which had just been destroyed by an 
earthquake. In the English translation of Lloyd (vol. i. p. 237) it appean ae 
follows: * These jdates were of brass (no — rtrirw, i.e. copper) and square, 10 
inches in breadth and 16 in length, and of the thickness of two crown pieces. 
Dndemeoth were two Barrs 3 inches broad, solder'd on crosswise, to sink Into 
the Parget (i.e. plaster) and to serve as cramp irons to fasten the tiles. The 
dipper part was gilt so thick that one would have taken the tile to be of mais if 
Eold. Each tile took op the weight of 3 Dneates and a quarter of gikUng, and 
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marks the sacred spot to the advancing pilgrim, and gladdens his 
weary eyes from afar. The walls of this chamber are adorned with 
a wainscoting of Iciulii — i.e. enamelled tiles, above which are 
broad bands of Arabic writing in the same material. There is a 
hum of voices in the building ; for servants of the shrine are hearj| 
reading aloud from the ‘Koran, seyids are mumbling their daify 
prayers, greedy mullahs are proffering their services to the new 
arrivals; and many are the exclamations of pious wonder and 
delight that burst from the bewildered pilgrim, as, after months of 
toil and privation in the most cheerless surroundings, there dash 
upon his gaze the marbles and the tile work, the gold and the 
silver, the jewels and the priceless offerings of the famous shrine. 

‘ Encrusted within and without with gold, it is,’ says Vambery, 
who himself saw it, ‘ unquestionaby the richest tomb in the whole 
Islamite world. Although since the date of its first erection it 
has been several times plundered,* the cupolas, towers, and massive 
fretted work of the interior still contain an incalculable amount 
of treasure. The walls are adorned with the rarest trinkets and 
jewels: here an aujrette of diamonds, there a sword and shield 
studded with rubies and emeralds, rich old bracelets, large massive 
candelabra, necklaces of immense value.’ Well may the worshipper, 
as he enters, bow his head till it touches the ground, before he 
approaches the main object of his devotion, the sepulchre itself. 

At different times the tomb has been surrounded with railing.*^ ' 
of gold and silver and steel. The first of these was originally set 
up by Shah Tahmasp, but was in part, dismantled and 
Prophet** plundeied by the grandson of Nadir Shah. The last was 
the gift of Nadir himself. Three doors lead to the 
shrine, one of which is of silver, another of gold plates studded 
with precious stones, the gift of Fath Ali Shah^ the third* being 
covered with a carpet sewed with pearls. Upon the railings round 
tile tomb are hung silver and wooden tablets with appropriate forms 


como to about 10 crowns value. They were ordered to make 3,000 at first, as I 
was told by the Chief (Goldsmith, who was overseer of the work.* 

' By none more than those who should have been responsible for its safety. 
The two sons of the blind Shah Rukh and grandsons of Nadir Shah in particular 
could not keep their avaricious hands from the shrine which their grandfather 
had honoured and embellished. Nasmllah Mirza pulled down part of the gohi 
railing round the sainVs tomb, and Nadir Hina took down the great golden ball. 
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of prayer and inscriptions, ‘ Before each of them a little group of 
the devout is posted, either to pray themselves or to repeat the 
petitions after the leader of their common devotions. This they 
do^with cries and sobs, as though thus to open to themselves the 
^^tes of eternal bliss. It is indeed a singular and sublime 
spectacle to see how these rude sons of Asia kiss with unfeigned 
tenderness the fretwork of the grating, the pavement, and especially 
the great padlock which hangs from the door. Only the priests 
and the seyids are uninfluenced by these feelings of devotion. 
Their only concern is with the pence wliich tliey may collect. 
They force their way everywhere among the devout, nor do they 
retire till by felicitations or other giod offices they have obtained 
Ihe desired mite. When the pilg^m, tilled with awe, walking 
backwards, has at last left the building, he has earned for himself 
the honorary title of Meshedi, a title which he has inscribed on his 
signet and his tombstone, and which he ever after prefixes to his 
name as an aynomen,* 

In the absorption consequent upon visiting the mausoleum of 
the Imam, the pilgrim ^bably recks little of the dust of the 
other famous Harun-er-Rashid, whicJi reposes beneath a sar- 

jpinba cophagus hard by,^ Nor, perhaps, will he think much of 

the tomb of Abbas Mirza, the son of Fath Ali Shall, and grand- 
father of the present monarch, which also stands beneath the 
’sacred roof. Other tombs and chambers, moreover, there are 
opening out of the principal shrine, but of minor im]>ortance, and 
whese may be dismissed without further notice. 

1 now come to a very prevalent error which it is desirable in 
the interests of truth to expose. It was started by Mr. hJastwick 
Kuropeang 1862, when he claimed for himself that he was 

the*^ * European that ever went into tJie mosque of 

'fthrino Imam Reza at Meshed, certainly the only one that entered 
as a European.’ ‘ And it has been repeated and aggravated by the 
new edition of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britan nica,’ which says (vide 
article on Meshed) : ‘ Eastwick was the only European before 
O’Donovan who penetrated as far as the parallelogram.’ Both of 
these claims are quite without justification. Before the time of 
Eastwick, Fraser in 1822 went into the shrine and into, the tomb 
chamber itself, and after more than once repeating the Moslem 
confession of faith and griving the muUahs to understand that he 
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was a convert to Islam (a most questionable proceeding on his 
part), was allowed to sit for two days in one of the alcoves of the 
Sahn, in order to make a drawing of its interior.^ Conolly in 1830 
visited all the chambers of the mosque but that containing tlie 
tomb itself, and walked daily in the Sahn, where, though recognised, 
he was free from insult.® Burnes in 1832, on his return joi^ey 
from Bokhara, went into the Sahn, but did not think it prudent to 
go beyond, his ‘judgment conquering his curiosity.’® Ferrier in 
1845 did exactly the same.'* Fraser, returning to Meshed in 1834, 
after the occupation of th(^ city by the army of Abbas Mirzp,, with 
which were several English officers, found ‘ the Sahn open to all 
Europeans,’ but in a state of grievous dilapidation that was after- 
wards repaired.'’ All these were before the date of Eastwick’s 
visit. But when we come to Eastwick himself, we are surprised to 
find not only that he did not go into the mosque, in the true sense 
of the‘ term, at all, but tliat he did not even go so far as the more 
cautious of his predecessors in crossing the Sahn. He was intro- 
duced by the Mutawali Bashi, or Chief Guardian of the shrine, by 
a door from the back into one of the recessed alcoves that surround 
the Sahn, where he sat and gazed at what was passing below. He 
went no further, and ho even went there unawares.® 

Continuing the narrative since his day and down to ^hat of 
O’Donovan, we find that in the year following (1863) VambCry, on 
the return from his heroic voyage as a mendicant dervish to’ 
Bokhai a and Samarkand, entered the mosque and visited the tomb 
chamber in the character which he had so long and successfully 
worn. About the same time Colonel Dolmage, an English officer 
ill the service of the Shah,® who superintended a powder factor}' 
near Meshed, penetrated into the interior under the auspices of the 
Hissam-es-Sultaneh, then Governor-General of Khorasan. Finally, 
when we come to O’ Donovan in 1880, we find that he did not 
even enter the Sahn, but claims from a doorway' outside to have 

* Jourwy into Khoramn^ pp. 472, 611. 

* Otorland Journey to India^ vol. i. p. 288. 

* TraveU into BokkarOf vol. iii. p. 70. Cararan Joumeyt^ p. 126. 

A Winter't Journey, vol. ii. p. 211. 

* Journal of a JHplemate, vol. ii. pp. 22i>229. 

’ Colonel, originally Doctor, Dolmage was an Englishman who, after serving 
as a veterinary surgeon in the Crimean War, fame out to Persia and entered the 
service of the Shah. He suhsequently died at tlheraa. It was his plan of Heshed 
that appeared in MacQregor’s book, having bpen pntohased by the latterniBoer 
for a few krone. 
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looked through into the great quadrangle.' This is an achievement ^ 
which might) I think, be effected without risk at the pi'esent time. 
A European who found his way into the Bast, particularly by some 
other* than one of the two main entries, might without much 
difficulty succeed in reaching the gates of the Sahn. He might be 
stared at or followed or mobbed, but he would probably not be 
attadked. It would be a different thing were he to enter the 
sacred precincts themselves ; though 1 am one of those who 
incline to the opinion that in these respects the fanaticism of 
Orientals is apt to be exaggerated. In the interests, however, not 
merely* of personal safety, but of the reputation of his nationality, 
which might suffer from detection, it would be foolhardy in a 
foreigner to make the attempt. I was myself conducted over the 
roofs of the bazaars to a spot, I believe, within the Bast, where I could 
see the sacred buildings very well, and was from eighty to a hundred 
yards distant from the mosque of Gowher Shad, which f^joins 
that of Imam Reza, and to which 1 next turn. If I must claim 
for myself any special distinction, it is the modest one of being 
the first English Member of Parliament who has entered the walls 
of Meshed, so far as my knowledge extends. 

Th(i second mosque is behind that of Imam Rezo, but is situated 
obliquely to it. Like the other, it has a large court, with two 
^ * stpreys of recessed compartments all round, with soaring 

• of o^er tile-covered and with two great ungilt but tile 

encircled minarets. On the main facade is an inscription 
saying that it was erected in the reign of Shah Uukh in A. If. 821. 

A similar panel on the southern aiwan records its reconstruction by 
Shah Sultan Husein in A.H. 1087. Fraser, who visited it, thought 
this mosque ‘ by far the most beautiful and magnificent that he had 
seen in Persia ; ’ and Vamb^ry, speaking of ijs main archway, said : 

It was long before I could determine whether I should award the 
palm to this gate or to those two in Samarkand and Herat which are 
the Mme style ; for it is certain that they all date from the reign of 
‘Shah Eukh, if indeed they were not the work of the same architect. It 
is possible that the Madrasseh Khanym in Samarkand, as also the 
Musallah in Herat, were more luxurious and magnificent, but 1 can 
hardly believe that they were ever more beautiful. 

Gowher Shad's mosqueJmdly, at the present day, sustains 
this reputation ' from the miinde, though evidently its kashi is 

* The Mem Oaeie, voL i. cap. xxix. 
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superb. The dome, which is larger and loftier than that of Imam 
Eeza, is covered with tiles of blue, green, and orange patterns, 
which have peeled off in places. 

Entrance is found by one of the archways in the principal 
Sahn to a madresseh, or religious college, which was erected by 
Other munificence of one Mirza Jafir, a wealthy Persian 

buildings merchant who had made a fortune in India ; and it ft the 
in the ast finest building in Meshed, resembling the moscjues 

in structural features and decoration. It was further endowed by 
its founder with large revenues, which supported fifty or sixty 
mullahs. Also included in the parallelogram are other madressehs, 
courts, lodging-houses, and baths, as well as a great refectory, 
where the pilgrims are fed at the expense of His Highness (each 
new-comer being entitled to three days’ gratuitous board), at the 
rate of SO ma^is or 105 lbs. of rice a day. Here it is said that 
500 or 600 meals are served daily to tlie hungry guests of the 
Imam. ^ 

We are indebted to Khanikoff, who was a most scholarly and 
accurate inquirer, for the following information about the library 
Library of Imam. He says that the date of its foundation 

tho Imam eannot be placed earlier than the time of Shah Rukh, the 
oldest volume being a Koran that was deposited in his reign. The 
next donations occurred in the reigns of Shah Abbas and Shah S^lltan 
Husein. A catalogue had been drawn up shortly before KbanikofTs • 
visit in 1858, from which he learnt that the library contained 
2,907 works in 3,654 volumes, of which 1,011 were Korans (189 
printed, and 852 manuscripts, some of the latter of gi*eat dimen- 
sions and rare beauty), 299 prayer-books and guides to pilgrims, *246 
works on general ecclesiastical law, and 221 on that of the Shiah 
persuasion alone. It is curious to learn that the greatest benefactor 
of the library was the unlettered Nadir Shah, who presented it 
with as many as 400 manuscripts. 

The revenues of the shrine in money and in kind are very large. 
Fraser says that under Shah Sultan Husein, the last of the Sefavi 
Revenues at the beginning of the eighteenth century, they 

Sb^e 15,000 tomans; but in 1821 he gives the figures as 

2,000 to 2,500 tomam (can this be a misprint for 20,000 
to 25,000 Bassett, in 1878, gave the total as 40,000 tomans., 
which wfOf^'ilibn equivalent to 16,0002. According to the informa- 
tion to .me, they now stand at 60,000 tomam (equivalent at 
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the present rate of exchange to 17,000Z.) and 10,000 I'harvare * of 
grain. The landed property of the Imam is scattered all over 
Persia, and there is a good deal of estate besides in the shape of 
houses, caravanserais, shops, and bazaars. There are 600 paid 
servants of the mosque, 100 for eacli day of the week. The total 
retinue connected with the holy buildings, and consisting of 
mujidhefhy mullaliSy mufawalis, attendants, menials, and hangers-on, 
has been estimated at 2,000. 

The entire fixed population of Meshed stands at about the same 
( 15,000) as it did in the days of Conolly. But how large a part in 
its life is played by the religious element is shown by the 
computation that within the year as many as 100.000 
pilgrims enter its walls, and that the average number at any time 
to be found in the city is from 5,000 to 8,000. From these figures, 
and from what has been said aljove, some idea may be formed of the 
vast and potent machinery which is in the hands of the -ecclesi- 
astical power, and of th(^ part that it must play in the politics of 
Meshed. The capital is, indeed, a groat collection of peoples, 
occupations, interests, and intrigues, revolving round tluj central 
pivot of the shrine. Just as its middle portion is occupied by the 
sacred (juadrilateral, so the life of the place throbs from the same 
hidden heart, moving in dark channels of superstition, miracle- 
mongering, and imposture. Conolly was well within the mark 
when he wrote of the nudhth)* of Meslied that ‘the greater number 
of these are rogues who only take tlioiight how to make the most 
of the pilgrims that visit the shrine. From the high priest to the 
seller of bread, all have the same end ; and, not content with the 
strangeFs money, those in office n})out the saint appropriate to 
themselves the very dues for keeping his temple in order.’ 

From ancient times the government of the shrine has been 
vested in the hands of an individual, not necessarily an ecclesiastic, 
and commonly a layman, know as the Mutawali Bashi, or 
ineJtSthe Chief Guardian. He has ordinarily b<iCome, by virtue of 
shnn© office, the principal personage in Meshed, equalling 

and often surpassing the Governor-General in influence. It was no 
mean proof of the strength of the present Shah, that here, as else- 
where, he had secured the due subordination of the ecclesiastical to 
the civil element by appointing his own brother the Rukn-ed- 
Bowleh, who was Governor-General of Khorasan at the time of my 
• 1 kharrar =* 649 lb©.; ^ kharrar$ - (approximately) I ton. 
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visit, to the post of Mutawali Bashi as well. It was the first time 
in history that the offices had been united in the same individual, 
and in proportion as the occurrence detracted from the ecclesiastical 
predominance of the clergy, so did it aggrandise the temporal 
€^cendency of the sovereign. Below the Mutawali Bashi in de- 
scending grades of authority and repute, extends a hierarci^ ot* 
inferior rmitawaliny some of whom are hereditary office-bearers, 
while others receive their appointments from the 8hah ; ot* mujtahefh, 
or doctors of the law, who expound the canonical jurisprudence, and 
occupy positions of great distinction and influence, receiving in some 
cases fixed allowances from the Shah; and of whol>reacli, 

and conduct the services, and live by what they can extract from 
the pilgrims. The more eminent mujtaketh are regarded as very 
holy characters. When they enter the mosque to pi ay, crowds 
gather behind them to participate in their prayers, and they spend 
much 6f their spare time in indiscriminate shouting and weeping. 
At the time of my visit Mt38hed was in one of its chronic spasms 
of religious excitement. The anniversaries of the martyrdom both 
of Hasan and of the lioly Imam were being commemorated.. 
Taziehi*, or religious plays, were being acted ; the holy places were 
crowded to suffocation ; and beaten tomtoms and clamoured in^q- 
cations made the night hideous. Judging from the noise th^t he 
made, there must have been some particularly holy personage living 
near my quarters in tht3 British Consulate; and freely did I 
anathematise this insufferable saint, as I lay awake at night listen- 
ing to his long-drawn lamentations and plaintive howls. 

From gate to gate of the Bast on either side, the parallelogram 
thus enclosed must be at least a square quarter of a mile. The 
western gate is used as a nakkara-^khnneh^ Or band- 
the quad- tower ; and from here, as in other Persian seats of royal 
nlatoral residence, is sounded at sunset a discordant fanfaronade 
of cymbals, drums, and horns. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of Meshed life, before 
I leave the subject of the shrine and the pilgrims, is the provision 
Proatita- made for the material solace of the latter daring 

their stay in the city. In recognition of the long journeys 
which they have made, of the hardships which they have sustained, 
and of the distances by which they are severed from family and 
home, they are permitted, with the connivance of the ecclesiastical 
law and its officers, to contract temporary marriages during their 
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sojourn in the city. There is a large permanent population of 
wives suitable for the purpose.* A mullah is found, under whose 
sanction a contract is drawn up and formally sealed by both 
parties, a fee is paid, and the union is legally accomplished. After 
the lapse of a fortnight or a month, or whatever be the specified 
])erfod, the contract terminates ; the temporary husband returns 
nt .his own lares et penates in some distant clime, and the lady, 
after an enforced celibacy of fourteen days* duration, resumes her 
career of persevering matrimony. In other words, a gigantic 
system of prostitution, under the sanction of the Church, prevails in 
. Meshed. Tliero is probably not a more immoral city in Asia ; and I 
sliould 1)6 sorry to say how many of the unmurmuring pilgrims who 
traverse seas and lands to kiss the grating of tiie Imam’s tomb are 
not also encouraged and consoled upon their march by the prospect 
of an agreeable holiday and what might be described in the English 
veroACular as ‘ a good spree.* 

Here, in the city which he patronised and adorned, was origin- 
ally laid the body of the great conqueror. Nadir Shah. In his own 
Tomb of ^*^*^*^™^* he caused the buildings to be raised both for him- 
Xjidir self and for his son, lleza Kuli Mirza. They were situ- 

^*'’‘** ated alx)Ut halfway between the mosque of the Imam and 

the Bala Khiaban gate. Not a trace now remains of their existence. 
Ihe brutal 'eunuch Agha Mohammed Khan Kajar, mindful of the 
source to which he owed his calamity, as soon us he became. Shah, 
gratified the instincts of a long-nurt ured revenge by razing the 
structures to the ground ; while the bones of Nadir were removed 
at his orders to Telieran, and deposited (along with those of his 
other riv.al, Kerim Khan Zend) beneath the threshold of the palace, 
so that whenever he went abroad he might trample upon the dust of 
the great persecutor of himself and his family. In Fraser’s day the 
desecrated buildings at Meshed were heaps of rubbish. Ten years 
later Barnes found a crop of turnips spniiging from the soil which 
had sheltered the body of the conqueror of Hindustan. 

There still exist a considerable number of Jewish families in, 
fleshed, although the practice of their own worship is strictly for- 

' A Hgkeh or temporaiy wife maj be married for any period from one day (o 
99 yean. Women often prefer being tighekt for the fall period to being dkdi$ or 

wives. The akdi can be divorced at any time, the tlgheh not before the end 
of her contract, ezoq>t for miscondact. Short-period tigkrkf in the big cities are 
^sasi-prostitotes. 
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bidden, and la only pursued in secret. The story of their enforced 
conversion to Mohammedanism in the year 1838 is well known, and 
Jews in repeated by more than one traveller. Dr. 

Meshed Wolff, who was twice at Meshed, both before and after 
the incident, described it in these terms : — 

The occasion was as follows : A poor woman had a sore hand^ A 
Mussulman physician advised her to kill a dog fitfid put her hand in the 
blood of it. She did so ; when suddenly the whole population rose and 
said that they had done it in derision of their prophet. • Thirty-five 
Jews were killed in a few minutes ; the rest, struck with terror, l^canie 
Mohammedans. They are now more zealous J ews in secret than ever, 
but call themselves AnusiiUy the Compelled Ones.' 

Wolff does not add — what in necessary to explain the sudden 
outburst — that the incidents of the Jewess and the slaughtered 
dog unfortunately occurred on the very day when the Mohammedans 
were celebrating the annual Feast of Sacrifice.® Superstition and 
malice very easily aggravated an innocent act into a deliberate 
insult to the national faith ; and hence the outbreak that ensued. 
There is much less fanaticism now than in those days ; but it still 
behoves a Yehudi, or Jew, to conduct himself circumspectly and to 
walk with a m(xlest air in Meshed. 

Khanihoff is responsible for the statement that there are foui;teen 
mtuires^ehft and sixte(*n caravanserais in the city ; as also for an 
Public enumeration of their names and the dates of their 
buildiugs foundation. Any reader who requires infonnation upon 
these points may be ivferred to his pages.® 

r had heard or read a good deal about the native manufactures 
ot IVleshed, but was greatly disappointed with such articles as I 
Manufac- ^ moiv uiifavoiimble hunting-ground for the 

twres would-be purchaser can hai'dly be imagined. The 
manufacture of damascened sword-blades has long been a trade 
hero, having originally, it is said, been introduced by a colony 
transported for the purpose by Timur from Damascus. Now, how- 
ever, that nfles and revolvers have taken the place of swords and 

* ydrratiMqf Mi$9km to Jiokhara iji 184S-1845, vol. i. p. 239, and vol. ii. p. 72. 

* The Aidd-Kurban is held in oommemoration of Abrabam's intention, accord* 
ing to the Mussulman tradition, to offer up Ismail (Ishmael), not Ishak (Isaac). 
The animals sacrificed on this occasion are supposed also to act as a propitiatory 
offering, which will stand the believer in good stead when he comes to the razor* 

' like fikUlge of Sirat that spans the gulf to Paradise. 

* jpfjsisirs strr la Partio MSridionaU do VA$io Cettirale, p. 107. 
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daggei-a, there is not the same demand for new blades. Silk and 
cotton and velvet stuffs are made here, but of a quality greatly 
inferior to those of Bokhara. ‘There are in the town 650 silk 
looms and 320 shawl looms. On the other hand, good carpets are 
procurable, particularly those of genuinely Oriental pattern, close 
texture, and imperishable vegetable dyes, that hail from Kain and 
Birjand. The Kurdish carpets are also original, but less artistic. 
In Meshed itself are forty carpet-looms. Turkoman carpets, 
jewellery, and weapons were formerly a common object in the 
l)asuiars, but are now almost entii*ely bought up by the Russians 
in Transcaspia or exported to Eui*ope. Astrabad, near the camps 
of tlie Goklan Turkomans, is probably, next to Teheran (whither 
everything converges), the best place in Persia for procuring 
^'urkoman articles. Old Tartar and even Bactrian coins are 
irequently to be met with at Meshed. I naturally anticipated that, 
Ixdng in such close proximity to the famous turquoise mines of 
JS’ishapur, the bazaars would be well stocked with specimens of 
that stone. I saw little but rubbish. All tlie best stones are 
Ijought at the month of the mines and are exported to foreign 
countries. Meshed seems to receive the residue, of a price and 
quality likely to attract the itinerant pilgrim. Nor was I any 
better pleased with the carved objects, cups, Ixjwls, basins, ewers, 
which are' hollowed with the aid of a very primitive lathe and 
tools out of a soft slate or steatite that is found in the neighbour- 
hood. There are two varieties of this stone, a dull reddish brown, 
and a blue-grey. But though ]>revious travellers have spoken in 
tenns of great admiration of tliese works of art, J failed to 
appreciate either the material, the shap^ or the workmanship. 

At the time of my visit, the * scale of artisans’ wages was as 
follows : Carpenters, 3 or 1/?. W., jjer diem ; masons, 2 

or Is, 2d,; blacksmiths, or \ \d.; coininoii labourers, 1 kran^ 

WaReii and price of bread was aliout ^d, per lb., of 

price* mutton 2Jd. Fowls, which had cost ^ krtifiy or Z^d., in 
the mountains, cost 1 Araw, or 7d., in the capital. The price of 
wheat was a little less than Qd, a stone, of barley a little less 
than 4d. 

There were reported to be 144 private bankers or usurers in the 
city, with a united capital of 931,000 tomans^ or 266,000/. Two 
only of these had a capital of 100,000 tomans (28,570/.); three a 
capital of 50,000 iomafis (14,285/.) each ; and two a capital of 
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30,000 t&nums (S,570Z.) each. ITie rest were petty money dealers. 
The New Oriental Bank in Teheran kept an agent at Meshed ; 
Banks and siiice* parted with their business to 

Money- the new Imperial Bank of Persia, the latter have taken 
lending place in Khorasan, where there is considerable 

scope for their transactions. A great many Russian rqpble 
notes (it is said 200,000) were in circulation in Meshed. An 
English sovereign was worth 3 tomans and 3j^ hrans, or, at the 
normal rate of exchange, 19.9. (id. Indian rupees fetched their 
full Indian value of !«. 5^.* 


While at Meshed I enjoyed an interview with the Governor- 
General of Khorasan. As I have already indicated, this high 
V' tt tie surviving brothers of the Shah. 

Governor- His name is Mohammed Taki Mirza, his title the Rukn- 
General ed-Dowleh (i.e. l^illar of tlie State), and he was then 
Governor-General for the third time, having filled the post fit 
intervals during the past fifteen years, and occasionally been super- 
seded or shelved, as some other aspirant had gained the ear of the 
Sovereign or been able to offer a higher bribe.* He had the reputa- 
tion of being a mild but timid individual, who shared the family 
taste for saving, but temporises in politics. His chief minister 
however, or Wuzir (Vizier), was repoited to be a staunch parjiisan 
of Russia, with whom his sympathies were notorious. 

The Ark, or Citadel, in which the Governor resides, stands in 
the south-west portion of the city, from which it is separatCj^^by a 
The Ark pamde-grouiid or meidan. It is defended^by a 

circuit of low walls and towers. Entering a gateway 
between tw^o towel's, above which was a ludicrous daub or fresco of 
the Lion and the Sun, we rode down a long vaulted corridor into 
a large court. Here we dismounted, and, passing through an untidy 
quadrangle with straggling flower-beds, crossed into an inner and 
smaller court, where were a number of attendants and hangers-on, 
by whom we were ushered into the diwan^khaneh, or reception 
room, at the upper end. 

Here the Governor came forward to receive us. He is short 


* No. 763 of the Diplomatic and Consular Beports on Trade and Finance. 
1800. 

* The Rukn-ed-Dowloh has in the spring of the present year (1891) again 
been ejected, (it is said because of his RuMOphil tendencies), and has been re- 
placed by Fathnllah Khan, the Sahib Diwan, formerly Governor of Fars under 
the Zil-es-Solfean. 
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Mid very fat, but weara an amiable expression, and, although un- 
like the Shah, has the distinctive Kajar features. ^His hair was 
ConversA- black, but a white stubble ornamented his chin. His 
the”Rakn- <lress was the Icolah^ or lambskin bonnet, and the ordinaiy 
«ia-Dowieh black large-skirted coat and trousers of the Persian 
grantee. White cotton gloves covered his hands, which ho crossed 
affably upon his stomach. 

Our conversation was not of surpassing interest, as the Governor 
contented himself with civil and conventional replies. I asked him 
if he thought railways were likely to come in Persia. ‘ If God be 
willing, yes,’ was the somewhat ambiguous rejoinder. Of the 
])ossibIe lines, he thought that from Telieran to Kum was most 
likely to be the first constructed. He said that the mineral re- 
source's of his province wt're veiy grt'at (wliicli is probably tru(»), 
and comprised gold, silver, lead, copper, and coal. When 1 asked 
him whether the people knew anything al)Out t lie Shah’s ’recent 
reception in Europe, and particularly in England, he answered 
‘ No ; liow should they ? Only i he officials and upper classes know. 
Three newspapers are published in 'rehernn, and of one of these 
loo copies are brought every week to Meshc'd. Latcjr on, when 
the Shah’s diary is published, people will read it, and then they 

will know.’ 

• 

My int^iwiew with His Iloyal Highness left upon me, the same 
impression that did the conversation of so many of the Persian 
iniuis^ltrs whom I afterwards encountered — viz. the? existence 
of an*jibstract willingness for the internal development of their 
country, but a total absence of initiative, and a passive acquies- 
cence in the status quo, 

III the succeeding chapter I shall have something to say about 
the armed forces of the Khorasan province. I may here limit my 
Oarritton to the garrison of Meshed, whicii consists of 

three infantry regiments of 800 each, usually regiments 
recruited in the Turkish province of Azerbaijan; a precaution 
'vhich is supposed to preclude any possible fraternisation between 
the populace and the militaiy. There are reported to bo some 
twenty light field guns in the Ark. But as they are never brought 
out, as the artillerymen never practise working them, and as the 
horses are never exercised, they would probably not constitute a 
very formidable battery in actual warfare. 

The only two foreign Powers officially represented, or who 
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have had any cause to be so represented in Meshed, are Great 
Britain and Russia ; and in both cases the appointment is quite 
Foreign recent, and was effected under circumstances that had 
Conw^ in occurred a short time before my visit, and are worthy of 
narration. It was Russia who took the initiative in the 
latter part of 1888. By the seventh article of the Akhal-Khojasan 
Treaty of 1881, she was entitled to keep agents at the Persian 
frontier-posts.' But there was no mention therein of a Consul or 
Consul-General ; Meshed could not possibly be described as a 
frontier-post, or as even remotely concerned with the Turkoman 
question ; and the Shah was known to be particularly averse to 
any such intrusion at the religious capital of Khorasan. Both 
Russia and Great Britain had for long maintained native agents 
at the latter place. But such British officers as had been specially 
employed on political service in these regions, as, for instance. 
General Maclean and Colonel Stewart, had been careful either to 
reside elsewhere or to move from place to place, and had never 
taken up permanent quarters in the capital, where they were 
always assured that their residence would be attended witli 
personal risk. 

Russia, however, had decided for some time that her interests 
in Khorasan required direct and official representation in the city. 
Appoint. Accordingly M. Vlassof, Russian Consul at Resht, and 
vSsso/ ^ ^ diplomatist widely known for his grasp of Persian * 
politics, was nominated Consul-General by the Czar, and 
the Shall was informed that he must ratify the appointment. This 
peremptory manner of pixxjeeding was not calculated to soothe the 
wounded feelings of the lattef, and for some time the exsequatur 
was withheld. Russia, however, is in a position on the north to 
make it extremely dangerous for Persia to oppose any prolonged 
or genuine resistance to whatever proposals she may threaten to 
enforce, and accordingly, after a certain delay, the exsequatur was 
granted, and in the spring of 1889 M. Vlasifbf was installed at 

' The article is as follows : * With a view to the observance and fnlfilment of 
the stipulations of the present Convention, and in order to regulate the proceed- 
ings of the Turkomans residing on the Persian frontier, the Government of His 
Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias shall have the right to nominate agents 
to the frontier-poste of Persia. In all questions oonceming the observance of 
order and tranquillity in the districts contiguous to the possessions of the High 
Contraotlng Parties, the appointed agente wiU act as intermediaries in the rela- 
tions between the Russian and Persian authorities.* 
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Meshed. Such a concession having^ been made to the Russians 
could not, of course, be denied to the British, and General Mac- 
lean, who liad for some time most ably reprosented the Indian 
Government on the Perso- Afghan frontier, received simultaneously 
his appointment as Consul-Geneml, and, arriving at his post a 
short |inie before his Russian colleague, was \\\q doyen of the limited 
Diplomatic Corps that had thus been called into l>eing at the 
oa]>ital of Khorasan. 

The Russian Goveniinent had for some time made preparations 
for this eventuality. Their native agent had acquired a large 
KaHHian house, Standing in spacious surroundings, in a suitable 
Consulate quai-ter of the city, and into this alx)de, well qualified to 
fiiniish the official residence of the representative of a great 
sovei-eign, M. Vlassof at once moved. The Russian flag floated 
al)ov»‘ the doorway. A small bodyguard of four Russian Cossacks, 
as w(‘ll as the Persian guard assigned to both Consuls Ity the 
(inveriiinent, preceded the Consul when he moved abroad, and 
tht‘ native, population of Meshed, whose fanaticism turned out to 
he a very negative quantity, were speedily habituated t4) the 
presence of the foreign element which made so l)rave a display, 
'riituv can 1x5 no question that the piHwnce, of a capable Russian 
<»fficial and staff, and the impression prcxluced by ample surround- 
ings and an imposing abode must liave done much to augment 
Russian influence in the capital, and, if that influence is some- 
tiiries exercised . with an abrupt and imperious iii.‘<iHtence, the 
effect, even though it be the revei*se of welcome to those on whom 
it is produced, will not thereby have been lessened in intensity. 
A vigorous Russian representative at Meshed is a visible symbol 
of the great Power whose movements and intentions form the 
>'ubject of convereation in every Oriental bazaar, and whosc5 ever- 
swelling shadow, witnessed wkh a sort of paralysed quiesce^nce by 
the native peoples, looms like a thunder-cloud over the land. 

In one of my ‘ Times ’ letters 1 wrote ns follows : — ‘ It is to be 
r«'gretted that so far the British Government has not been able to 
Fintwh house its representative in a similarly iK^ajming fashion. 
Consulate Preparations for such a contingency hail not been made, 
as in the rival case, long beforehand ; and tlie building which now 
hears the insignia of the British Consulate, and flies the British 
^ag, is one that affords the scantiest pimsible evidence of the 
t^nk and importance of its inmate. It is little short of discredit- 
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able that the British Consul-General should be compelled to I’e- 
side in such attenuated and miserable surroundings. An imme- 
diate duty is imposed upon the Government to provide for his 
maintenance in a style and in quarters better fitted to represent 
to the native mind the prestige of a great and wealthy Power.' I 
rejoice to have heard siiice that the Government has tak^i the 
same view of the case as I did ; and that a sum of money has been 
granted, siiflicieiit for the purchase of a plot of ground and the 
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erection of a* bi'coming edifice thereon. General Maclean, the 
capable repi*esentative of Great Britain in Khorasan,* contemplated 
at first the pui'chase of a well- wooded and well-watered garden, 
nearly thirty acres in extent, outside the walls of the city ; but 
my latest information is that this project has been abandoned, and 
that a property is more likely to be bought within the walls. 


' General Maclean lias since retired (1891), and has been succeeded at Meshed 
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Tlie staff of the British Consulate, when fully organised (it is 
still in a state of embryo), will consist of the Consul-General,’ his 
stuff aiiii assistant, and a Vice-Consul. A private guard is pro 
apitoirit. vided by two sergeants and three privates of the Indian 
mtnts Col’ps of Guides, whose picturesque uniform and smart 

,^pp<»,yance create a favourable impression, while a native guard of 
one sergeant and six men is furnished by the Persian Government. 
Attached to the British Consulate is also a body of twenty-two 
'rurkoinan nQiuarSj mainly Sariks of Penjdeh, who from the earlier 
sfagi^s of the Afghan boundary dispute allied fheinselves to tlio 
British side, and who are now employed upon a private ix)stal 
service between Meshed and Herat, where their post enters into 
correspondence with that of the Amir of Afghanistan. Should 
the latter bo in the northern parts of his domains, it sometimes 
occurs that a message fix)m the Viceroy of India is most easily 
and (expeditiously transmitted to him by this circuitous route, 
Wh(*n a proper house with becoming surroundings has been built, 
tin? British Consul-General, who is also Agent to tlu^ Govenior- 
General of India, thus attended and assist4Hl, will bo able to 
maintain an appearance worthy of the twofold Power which he 
nq)r(*seiit«, and positively essential in a country and amid a people 
whei-e etiquette and display an* cr(‘dited with a virtue amounting 
almost to salvation. 

* Ho much for the outward political |)OHition at present occupied 
hy the two Powera in Meshed. An immense amount of consular 
Cc.Miiular businf^ss devolves upon the shoulders of eitht*r represen- 
buHincHB tative, for both the Russian and British Governments 
have several hundred subjects re.siding in or passing through 
Me>hed for trading puiposes. In the case of the British Govern- 
ment these will be in the main Hindus and a few Kashmiris 
tradi]ig, vid Bunder Abbiw, from Bombay, or occasional descen- 
dants of Afghan and Persian families who Ijecame British subjects 
in the earlier years of this century. The Afghans who come to 
M(‘slied are willing enough to claim the shelter of Britisli citizen- 
ship, a i-ecognition that is in sharp contrast with the luiughty 
exclusiveness maintained in his own dominions by the Amir, ITie 
Russian subjects in Khorasan are Armenians, Caucasian Mussul- 
mans, Turkomans, inhabitants of Transcaspia, Salts, and Bok- 
hariot^. *In the registration of these subjects and in the prompt 
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advantage in their passport system, by which the identity, 
^nationality, and claims of an applidint can at once be ascertained. 
The British have never adopted this ’most useful of systems, and 
an immense amount of labour and time is spent in investigating 
the titles of the claimant to British protection, which are frequently 
disputed by the ^Persian, authorities, and can only be vindicated 
with trouble and delay. It is worth while considering whe0ier in 
Persia, at any rate, the passport system might not advantageously 
be introduced.* It woqld, I believe, be welcomed by the Persian 
Government. 

There is very little to be seen in the neighbourhood of MesluHl, 
The mosque of Khoj ah Rabi I have already described . The Mu sal 1 ah , 
originally built in a.d. 1G99 for the celebration otthe feast 
of Kurban, and described by MacGregor as the only ruin 
of any note about the city, has lost any note that it may once have 
had by being a total ruin. Viators will possibly care to ride out 
to the remains of Tus, the predecessor of Meshed, Qfteen miles 
distant in a north-westerly direction. Persian legend is very busy 
with the antiquity and history and vicissitudes of this once famous 
city. ' The present remains, which are very clearly to be traced, 
are those of a walled Arab city, quite four miles in circumference, 
and of a citadel in its north-east corner. In the centre is a large 
ruined structure under a dome, which was no doubt once a mosque, 
but is now known as the Nakkara-Khaneh or Drum Towei^. 
O’Donovaii, who spent some time in examiiiing and describing the 
ruins, mistook this building for the tomb of the great national pot^t 
Pirdusi,® and even identified his coffin.® The poet's grave lay 
beneath a far humbler structure which was visible seventy years 
ago ; but had disappeared loag before O’Donovan visited it, and 
been replaced by no more distinctive memorial than a field of wheat 
Meshed is connected .by telegraph, as I have already shown, 

with Kelat-i-Nadiri on thd'^nprth, and with Kucl^ab and Bujnurd 

• 

‘ I have since heard that the Afghans have been ^allowedf by the British 
Gevcrnment to accept Rnssian pnasports through the medium of the Persian 
ottioials. a concession which I am unable either to justify or to explain. 

• Firdosi, born about 940 A.D., died 1021, was employed by Mahmud of Ghnsrn 
to write* the history of Persia in verse. The result was the Shah Xameh^ or 

of Kings, in which the poet discbaiged his duty in 60,000 P4hlevi verses, contain- 
ing only two Arabic words, although two out of every three words in ordinarv 
usage at the time were of Arabic— i.e. non-Iranian -origin. 

* Yhe Mm Oasis, vol. ii. pp. 14>16. Compare Khanikoff, pp. 31, 109-110. 
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on the north-west. From KeUt a branch line runs to Deregez. 
Tliere is further a single Wire frorfi Meshed to the frontier outpost^ 
of Sarakhs, on the Biyssian? border ; but this is usually 
Tei^^phs interrujgWdjj^ and Sarakhs is, as a rule, cut off 

from communication with the capital. This line has been linked 
in the present year (1891) with Russian Sarakhs, on the other j»ide 
of the Tejend, where there is a military outpost of Russia ; the 
poii^ of junction being in' the bed of the Tqjend. ^’liis brings 
Mesied into, telegraphic connection with Ashkabad and Merv, and 
further e:!i;:emplifies the Russian as^ndency. There is, at present, 
no telegraphic connection between Meshed and the ^outh ; but a 
wire has been talked of from the capital to Birjand. The main 
line between Meshed and Teheran, 570 miles in length, ebnsists 
of a single wire, vi& Nishapur, Sebzewar, and Shahrud. Though 
it belongs to the Persian Government, it is subsidised and main- 
tained for them by the Indo-Euiopean Telegraph Department, who 
ket^p an inspector at Shahrud and two signallers at Teheran and 
iMeshed. This staff is inadequate for the maintenance and service 
of the line, and it is out of 6rder on several days in each month. 
'Hie Persians were apt at first to invest the telegraph offices with 
the sanctity of a to/, and cases have occurred at Meshed and else- 
where where the premises have been so claimed by fugitives from 
purauit or^persecution— the underlying idea being that the wire 
‘ran directly from the Shah’s palace at Teheran, and that they 
could thus communicate at once with head-quarters. 

In conclusion, I may say that the Ihnatical hostility to Europeans 
ard Christians for which Meshed was always said to be distiilguished 
Attitude ^^PP^^rs to have completely disappeared. Precautions, it 
is true, are still observed by the advice of the authorities 
inconveniences of life and residence^ 
tliere that oiie had to pass through "the town on horseback pre- 
ceded and followed by an escort. ThiS prevents the desultoiy stroll 
and ‘ pokidg of the nose in every comer ' which the’ European 
traveller lov^, but which is so foreigii to the Oriental’K notion of 
dignity and self-respect. During my residence of eight days in 
Meshed I always moved about on horseback ; but I believe that 
there was nothing m reality to have prevented me from wandering 
whither I would on foot, and in a few years’ time a European will 
doubtless be as familiar a spectacle there and ^ilr^^^cite as little 
comment as in the streets of Bokhara or in the bazimirs of Isfahan. 
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^ypjpttSMENTARY ROUTES FROM MbSHED. 

MbsIibd to Sa'R^^hs (via Ak Derbend and Pai-i-Khatun, 96 milea). (Sir) A. 
Burnes (1832), Traveli into Bokhara^ vol. iii. pp. 66-65 ^Oapt. Hon. 6. Napier 
(1874), JownaX of the JR.O.S.^ vol. xlvi. p. 146 (1876) ; (Sli^ C. MacGregor (ISTfi), 
Journey through Khoragant vol. ii. pp. 1-30. 

Meshed to Herat (two routes; the most familiar vid Turbat-i* Sheikh J:iin 
snd'Ohurian, 220 miles). J. B. Fraser (1822), Journey into Kheraean^ pp. M8-1!) ; 
Lieut. A. Conolly (18M), Overland Jowmey to Indies, vol. i. cap. xii. ; ,1. P. 
Ferrier (1845), Carava/n Joumeyt, cap. x. and cap. xxzi. ; Capt. Claude Clerk 
(1867), /oMma/ of the vol. xxxi. pp. 46-47; H. C. Marsh (\%12), Ihde 

through Itlam, pp. 113-131; (Sir) C. MacGregor (1875), Joarney throvgh 
Khorman^ vol. i. caps. viii. ix. 

Meshed to Seistan (vid Turbat-i-Haideri, Bajiatan, Birjand, Lash Juwain) 
Dr. F. Forbes (\^i\\ Journal (f the vol. xiv. (1844); Col. Euan Smitli 

(1872), Bfistern Persia, vol. i. pp. 323-366 and Appendix D; Ur. H. W. Belle w 
(1872), From the Indus to the Tigris, caps. ix. x. ; Sir F. Goldsmid (1872), 
Journal of the It. &.S., vol. xliii. p. 66 (1873). 

Meshed to Kaahka (Transcaspian Railway), rid Songiban,Chaksari,Charki»i, 
and Kardeh. Max von Proskowetz (1888), Voni Newaetrmd naeh Samarkand, 
iii. 6. 

Meshed to DuSHAK (Transcaspian Railway), vid Kauegosha, Khanihist, 
Namisar, Huntalabad.^amura Pass, Chacha, Karategan. (Private information ) 

For other routes, outlinetl but not described, ride MacGregor, vol. ii 
Appendix II. 
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CHAFPER VIII 

POLITICS AND COMMERCE OF KIlORASAN * 

* See how this river comes me cranking in 
And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

Shakspeahe, Henry /!', Pari act ill. scene 4. 

In this chapter I propose to discuss the ])oliticnl and commercial 
situation in Khorasan, the latter iDein^r a braneli of the former 
Dw\gn ol subject, at any rate in a country wliere commerce can be 
rhttptor pursued with political objects, where mercantile a^^ents 
are fi^quently diplomatic emissarie.s in dis^ifuise, and whei'e the 
command of trade routes and bazaars is capable of being used as ii 
prelimiiiary to territorial acquisition. I wish jbo ])lace before my 
nvidf rs the causes connected with the.s(^ two spheres of action that 
bring the province of Khorasan within the purvi(‘w of Kuroi)ean 
ix)litics, and are re8ix)nsible for tlie existence of a Khorasan 
Question. I desire to point out the parts that are or can be played ^ 
by Clreat Britain and Russia in the development of that ((uostion, 
and their respective interests in its future settlennmt. I shall 
endeavour, from data which I havecoftected with some trouble, and 
which are not elsewhere to be found systematically displayed, to 
indicate what that future is likely to be. First let me explain and 
define the factors with whicli I projwse to deal. 

Khqrasan, or the Land of the Sun, is the (‘xtreipft iiorth- 

* For writings relative to Khorasan, other than those which luive'^been men- 
tioned or quoted in caps, v., vi., vii., rule Sir J. Macdonald Kinneir (IHIO) 
f^eographioal Memoir of the Pernan Empire’, J. IL Fraser (1822), Journal of the 
E O.8., vol. vili. p. 308 (1838) ; Sergeant Gibbons Und,, vol, xi. p. 

136 (1841); Captain Claude Clerk (1857), ibid., toL (1861) ; R. Uniz, 

Eadem, Portia and the Herat TerrUory Qi^uiA&n), 1868; Lieut. 

W J. Gill (1878). Geographical Magazine, jSStobeT 1, im\ fifdb.U Napier (1 874), 
Journal of the R.Q.8., vol. xlvl. pp. 62. Xbj^lll^l^oetedingig/^ R.O.8., rol. 

«• P. 166 (1876) ; Lient.-Ool, 0. E. ^Uirnari'^Mt^f^oeeedingtofmR.Q.S. (New 
^CTies), vol. lit (1881). voL viil. pp. 137-1 lW|(®|firO«neral Petnweviteb, Tha 
'Eurhmant between the Old Bed of the Oxui ana fht^.*Pertian Frontier (Trans. 

Caocasos Branch of Imp. Rum, Oeogr. 8oc,, m xl), Tiflisi^ 1880 ; A. H. 
t^hindler on the Nomenclature and KboraSui in tilit Academy, 1885, 
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•eastern province of Persia. Extending from about long. 56 degs. 
on the west, to long. 61 degs. on the east, or from the Kal Mura 
Province of River * to the Heri Rud, it presents an average width of 
Khorasan ^ little over 300 miles. Its extreme length would be, 
from its north-western to its south-eastern extremity, a distance of 
600 miles ; but its average length may bo calculated at 100 miles 
less. Upon the north it is bounded by the great mountain range, 
the eastern continuation of the Elburz system, which I have already 
described at length, and by which it is severed from what was once 
Turkoman, but is now Russian Transcaspian territory. On th“ 
south it is bounded and all but cut off from the world by the 
appalling desert that stretches like a sea to the very outskirts of 
Kerman. 

In this wide extent of territory, which is estimated at between 

160.000 and 200,000 square miles, are included the most extrei^e 
Natural Varieties of physical conformation, of scenery, and of 
features climate. Upon the north appear 'mountains whose 
highest peaks are rarely left by the snow, and rise to an elevation 
of between 12,000 and 13,000 feet. Range succeeds range in this 
knotted ^mountain cluster ; the intervening valleys, with a mean 
elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, being the recipients of whatever 
moisture drains from their sides, the centres of cultivation, and the 
sites of villages and towns. In contrast to this almost jilpine 
scenery, the Dasht-i-Kavir, or Great Salt Desert of Persia, one of 
the most strange and funereal scenes upon which ever fell the eye 
of man, lays its palsied hand across the middle part. Then towards 
the south-east ensues a second mountainous plateau, with peaks of 

6.000 feet, and lower cultivated valleys. Finally, to redress tiu* \ 
balance, comes the Dasht-i-Lut, or Desert of Lut, whose features, 
though different, are not unfit to be compared with thos6 of tli ' 
Dasht-i-Kavir.* 

Cultivation here, as elsewhere in Persia, depends upon water 
supply ; the detritus swept down by the streams or torrents • 
depositing a layer of soil upon the sand, which is subsequently 

* Bising on the south alopea of the Ala Dagh range, the Kal Mura receives t 
drainage of the Jagatai or Juwain plain, through which it flows In an east^^^ily 
direction, is then joined l^the Kara Su (Black Water), after which it tuma sotuli. 
cuts the main route from Meshed to Teheran at the Pul-i-Ahriahum (Bridge of 
Silk), and aQer a further course of fifty miles ia lost in the Salt Desert. 

* DeBcripttea of both these deserts will more properly be given in a chapter » 

Mimn tbe-Eaii&ilwU-P<ftKingee jml 
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fertilised by the same agency that originally brought it. A petty 
torrent named the Kusf gives life to a limited area of cultivation 
Rivero and Birjaiid ill the south ; and there are a few scanty 
cultivation conflueiits of the upper course of the Heri Rud. With 
these exceptions the rivei*s of Khorasan are confined to the northern 
portjpn of the province, which has in consequence acquired its 
reputation as one of the granaries of Persia, Here the Keshef 
Rud, of which I have spoken, drains the Meshed valley into the 
Heri Rud. .Conversely, the Atrek and Gurgan on the western side 
of the waterslied drain towards the Caspian Sea. About midway 
between the two the Kara Su and Kal Mura, already mentioned, 
lose themselves in the Kavir. This is the sum total of the rivers 
of a province that is more than half as large again as the whole of 
Italy, and not far short of the entire area of Spain. 

The qxipulation of Khorasan is as varied as are its physical 
cliaracteristics. Successive waves of conquest have brought' hither 
rupuiatiou most of the great ethnic divisions of Asia, 

and, retiring, have left them rooted, in greater or less 
ilegi'ee, to the soil. Here, in addition to the original Iranian stock, 
and to other membei*s of the Aryan family, are descendants of the 
Mongols who came in the wake of Timur and Jcuighiz Khan, 
Arajjs who were borne on the flood tide of Mohammedan conquest, 
Tartars, Turkomans, ' and Turks — three really interchangeable 
names for different branches of the same great family that, in 
j-iiccession to the Mongols, startled the West first with the Seljuk 
and afterwards with the Ottoman invasion. The ‘ Eiicyclopa3dia 
Britainiica,’ in its latest edition, gives the relative proportions of 
* he.se races in Khorasan as follows : — 


L Iranians 

IL Mongols 

III. Tartars 
rV". Arabs , 



Tajiks . . 

. 400,000 

Kurds . . 

. 250,000 

Beluchis 

10,000 

Timuris . . 

. 250,000 

Hazaras 

. 50,000 

Afshars . . 

Kajars . . 

1 100,000 


100,000 

Total , . 

1,160,000 


But from what I can (^ther this estimate exceeds at least twofold 
Ihe verifiable total of the population, which may be set down 
between 500,000 and 600,000; the terrible lEaifiine of 1872 
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having inflicted damages from which the province has never re- 
covered. 

Khorasan has experienced a history of great and stormj^ 
vicissitudes. Situated on the borders of Iran, it has been the 
peq^etual theatre of armed struggle, and a favourite 
History battlc-ground of races. Its capital cities have altenjptely 
excited by their dimensions the bewildered admiration of Arab 
chroniclers, and have been swept off the earth, as though by a 
tornado, by the passions of conqueroi's and kings. It has been 
the residence of great monarchs, and the nucleus of mighty 
empires. At one time its name implied a dominion that inchuled 
Kharezm (Khiva) and Merv on the noi'th, tliat stretched to the 
Oxus and embraced Balkh, the mother of cities, of which Heiat 
was a central point, and that extended beyond Kandahar.* Later, 
as limb after limb was tom away, and independent sovereignties 
were created out of tlie fragments, its boundaries became more 
and more contracted, until the kings of Persia would sometimes 
have found it difficult to say how much they really held of 
Khorasan. In the early part of this century, desolated by Iwrder 
warfare on the nortli, inhabited by turbulent chieftains and 
conflicting tribes, and commonly dependent upon the fluctuating 
politics and fortunes of Herat, it was the vulnerable spot of^tlip 
Kajars* dominions, a sort of Ireland to an other\vise fairly united 
kingdom. Long after it had been forcibly conquered and subdued * 
to the (Shah’s authority, disorder trembled below the surface, find 
events might at any moment precipitate an explosion. As late as 
1862 Mr. Eastivick wrote : — 

The normal state of Khorasan is war. Petty plunderings, murders, 
brigandage, small insurrections, executions of five, ten, or twenty robljers 
take place weekly ; and .cavalry engagements, sieges of fortresses or 
towns, annually, with a considerable war every five or ten years.® 

It is not indeed till the last ten or fifteen years that Khorasan 
may be said to liave become thoroughly fused, in sentiment as well 
as in title, with the rest of the Shah’s dominions. The present 
King, who, whatever his failings, has undeniably consolidated hi' 

• Of Malek Shah, the son of Alp Arslan, It was even said that * prayers 
every day offered up for his health in Jerusalem, Mecca, Medina, Baghdad, Isfahan. 
Rhe, Bokhara, Samaroand, Ourgunje, and Kashgar.* — Malcolm, Iftifory, vol i- 
p. 217. 

* JHplemate, vol. ii. p. 216. 
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reduced but still compact territories, can boast of a firmer hold upon 
the province than any previous member of his dynasty, and is as 
unquestionably sovereign at Meshed as he is at Teheran. 

In the reign of Fath Ali Shall, about fifty years ago, the 
n‘venue of Khorasan was 200,000 tomaim^ and 50,000 Man^arn 
grain.* In 1875 it was 310,000 tommiif. and 45,000 

Ht'veiwpe 111 

Ixharvars of grain. In 1889 it stood at 539,000 torruxns 
(151.000Z.) and 43,000 of grain (two-thirds wheat and 

one-third barley), and 13,600 l-harvars of kah — i.o. chopped straw:* 
figures wliich, in spite of the depreciation of the toimin^ show that 
the productive capacity of the province is on the increase, and 
also that the extortionary capacity of tlie flovernment is better 
organised and more keen. 

Of tin’s total, according to a sulKlivision which is highly intorest- 
ing, and will afterwards come up for explanation, the Shah received 
87,200 tomans (24,914/.) in cash, and 9,200 Jonuins 
of the (2,629/.) as the cash equivalent of his proportion of the 
grain; a total of 27,513/. from the province. The 
remainder was absorbed in pay of troops and civil ofncials, p(*n- 
fiions, &c. 


Like every other post or office in Persia, tlu^ governorship is as a 
rule ^old to the highest bidder, the prici‘ given by the successful 
<io\fTn- purchaser being a fair criterion of the estimated increase 

• inent qj, climinution in productiveness and consequent value. 

The Governor-General, who resides at Meshed, is usually a member 
of the royal family or some official of high standing and distinc- 
tion. Subject to his orders are a number of district governors or 
chiffVains, of differing i^ower and influence, ruling over territories 
that vary in size from hundreds to shires, and from shires to 
piviviifces. These as a rule owe their ap|wintments to the Sbak 
<?ven whei*e the succession is hereditaiy in a single family, but 
»vsjx»nsible in the first place t4> his deputy at Meslied. lieneaw"^ 
them again is a hierarchy of p^tty governors, headmen, and majrors, 
nominated by and responsible to their superiors. 

It is in the multiplicity of rival claims and interests among 
these chieftains, in the variety of races beneath their rule, and 


' 1 hhe/rra/r «• 649 lbs. ; 3| kharran « (approximately) 1 ton. 

* These figures correspond very fairly with those in the table, procured fioiii 
^ indepeudent source, which will be printed further on. There the revenue 
Kbomsan is given as 508,266 tomant in cash, 60,128 kharvari in wheat and 
and 12,424 kharvart in straw and rice. 
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above all in the juxtaposition of their extended borders with 
those of two foreign Powers, neither of whom can be considered 
Origin other than hostile — namely, Russia and Afghanistan—- 

i^OTMon Khorasan Question finds its birth ; and it is upon 

Question a Consideration of these manifold elements that any at- 
tempt either to comprehend or to solve it must primarily he based. 

The greater part of the western and southern limits of Khorawin, 
not being border districts, but abutting upon other Persian pro- 
^ Aetrabad viiices, and being either inhabited by Persians or not 
province inhabited at all, play no part in the problem of frontier 
policy. This may be said to commence with the Astrabad province, 
occupying the neck of land between the Astrabad Bay, in the 
south-east corner of the Caspian, and the district of Shahrud, 
and also a stretch of fertile soil between the Gurgan and A trek 
rivers as far east as the 5Gth parallel of longitude.^ Its capital and 
only chy is Astrabad, with a population of 8,000, which is the resi- 
dence of the Governor. Its port is Bunder-i-Gez. thirty mih‘8 distant, 
on tlie bay before named. The Governor \vas till recently Amir Khan 
Serdar, the Saif-el-Mulk, a young man, who is the brother of one of 
the Shah’s wives. He was said to possess every quality that should 
disqualify him for the discharge of such an office, and to have been 
merely sent to Astrabad in order to get rid of him at Teheran. He 
has since either been superseded or has resigned. The forces of’ the 
Astrabad province are nominally 3,800, of whom a garrison of 300 ' 
is stationed at the fortified post of Ak Kaleh (White Fortress), eight 
miles from the capital, on the Gurgan ; 2,900 were lately in camp 
at the same place j and the rest are scattered in different directions, 
or are not under anus at all ; one-fourth of the total nominal 
strength being a very moderate deduction for absentees. The province 
of Astrabad, though distinct from Khorasan and not responsible to 
the Governor-General, cannot be omitted from any discussion of 
the politics of the larger area, for the reason that it commands tlie 
western approaches thereto from the rest of Persia and Teheran, 
and that it is directly concerned in the solution of three distinct 
questions, each affecting Khorasan in the closest degree, tliough 
only touching it from without. These are the questions of the 

* Something more will be said of the Astrabad province, its character, resource^, 
<dimate, and capital, in a chapter on the Northern Provinces of Persia, to which 
1 refer my readers. Here it is only treated in its bearing upon the political o? 
firontier problem. 
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Rassion naval station at.Ashiirada, the contix)! of the road from the 
sea to Shahrud, and the allegiance of the Yomut Turkomans 
Ijetween the Gurgan and the Atrek. 

A glance at the map will reveal the peculiar physical conforma* 
tion of Astrabad Bay, and supplies anotlu^r illiistrntioii of the 
phenomenon that has alroady been described at Enzeli, 
8iana at where the prevalent westerly gales in the Caspian pile up 
Anhunwia gand Oil the seaward side of shallow rmirdiibs 

or lagoons. . Astrabad Bay is a large sheet of water forty miles in 
length by eight miles in width, protected from the open sea on the 
north by just such a long promontory or spit of land, projecting for 
thirty miles from the western coast line and terminating in three 
small islands, the furthest of which is only sejiarated by a narrow 
channel from the eastern or Turkoman coast of the Caspian. The 
bay, then*fore, resembles a lake, with the additional advantage of 
connection with the open sea; and although it has nowlauv more 
than twenty feet of water, and in most parts mucli h*Hs, yet on the 
shores of the Caspian, which poss<*ss so few harbours, it may claim 
a quite peculiar distinction. In the' hands of Persia it is doubtful, 
judging from analogy, whether it would even* have* Immmi seriously 
utilised for commercial or other puqioses. llussia, howewer, took 
veiy good care that not even th(‘ oppirt unity should Ui affoWed to 
her timid neighbour. > Already by the Treaty of Gulistan in 1813, 

* confirmed by that of Turkomanchai in 1828, she had stipulated 
that no armed vessel flying the Persian fiag should be allowinl upon 
the Caspian ; while to make assurance doubly siirei, she herself 
appeared in force uixm the scene alxjut. the year 1840 and occupied 
the island of Ashurada, lying oft’ the extremity of the long 
pminsula of Mian Kaleli, hereafter descnlx?d.‘ The plea under 
' Tbe dates are given an follows by bir II. Ibiwlinnon, England and Jhtttia in 
JSiuf, p. 137 

)837>183H. Rassiana first set foot on Asborada. 

tS42, Their presence first reported to the Foreign Office by Sir J. McNeill. 

1946. Buildings erected on the island, and negotiation opened with the Turko* 
nans. Persia applies to England to aid in obtaining the withdrawal of 
Buatia. 

1840. England makes the attempt, but without success. 

1954. Persia demands officially evacuation by Russia, but receives the answer 
that it is impossible, although Russia admits that Ashurada is Persian 
tfwritoiy. 

1656. Ruinlati position on the island strengthened, and naval force augmented. 
1666. The 8bati visits Ashurada and confirms the police powers of Russia against 
the Turkomans. 
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which she defended her intrusion was the necessity of putting down 
the Turkoman pirates who infested the southern and Eastern shores 
of the Caspian, and, after their fashion, robbed, pillaged, and carried 
off their captives into slavery. The Russians do not appear either 
then or since to have fonnally disputed the Persian ownersliip of 
the island, which is unquestionable ; but to have justified their stay 
as the consignees of police powers which the Persians were Inca- 
pable of exercising themselves, and wliich after a time were tacitly 
recognised by the latter. For this purpose a small naval armament 
was collected, four or five vessels belonging to which and one gun- 
boat, under the command of a Russian commodore, still lie off the 
Russian naval station.* It is needless to say that the piratical 
escapades of the Turkomans have long ago been completely quelled. 
The Russians, notwithstanding, have never thought of giving back 
their trust, and would now be very tuucIi insulted at any suggestion 
that Ashurada was not their freehold property. 

The island, however, is low, swampy, and most unwholesome. 
For the last fifty years it has lx‘en reported as being slowly eaten 
Nature of suiTounding Conditions have 

the in fact changed so much as to render the descriptions of 

only half tliat period ago quite obsolete. Eastwick left a 
most minute and accurate account of the locality as he found it in 
18G2^*r' At that date there were two islands, Givat and Little 
Ashitrada. The first of these was severed b|F a channel about half a * 
mile n\ width from the end of the long promontoiy of Mian Kaleh 
(called by the Russians Potemkin), and was about one and one-third 
mile long by three-quarters of a mile bixiad. This was the Russian 
naval and militaiy station. Then came shoal water for half a mile, 


18 »6. Russia prepares to garrison Gez, but is forestalled by Persia. 

1869. Russian occupation of Krasnovodsk. 

1870. Russia claims the coast down to the Atrek. 

.1871. Russian occupation of Chikishliar. 

For an interesting inoident that occurred in 1851, but is not mentioned by 
Rawlinson, ridu Lady Sheil’s Glimpses Life in Persist, pp. 216-242. The 
Turkomans descended upon the island one night, and, catching the Russians drunk 
or napping, slew some of their number. The Russian Government insisted on the 
recall of the Prince Governor of Mazanderan, the Shah's own brother, althotij?ii 
he could not be credited with the most remote responsibility in the matter. 
Otherwise, the Ciar threatened to withdraw the Russian Legation. 

* These were reported by a visitor in 1890 to have shrunk into tip de^tch 
boats and two or three hulks. • t 

» Jonmml of a Ditplomate. vol. 11. no. 28-43. 
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followed by the low ^and spit known as Little Ashurada, two miles 
in length. . Then came more shoals, with a navTOw passage between 
them, extending to the Turkoman coast. 

Since then a third island, which the Russians call Middle 
Ashurada, has been formed between the otlier two, while to strike 
a balance the erosive process has been going on at Great 
New island extent that the island is now reported 

to l)e less than a mile long by only one-third of a mile wide. Upon 
this space of ground are built the quai’ters of the commodore, 
l)ariacks for soldiei*s, a church, club-house, and the usual appur- 
tenances of a’ military station. 

In view of the facts lie re narrated it is not surprising that the 
Kushinns, who since the complete subjugation of the ^rurkornans* 
have next to nothing to do at Ashurada, and hav*‘ really 
oiuirtHr 4 no defensible rolaton d\HrB in the place, should liave for 
dfHirKhit* turiuHl covetous eyes upon some inori* secure and 

.sdubrious post on the inner line of th(‘ bay. More than twenty 
ytvu’s ago they are said to liave contemplat(*d tin* sei/iUre of the 
Persian landing-place of Gez,on the mainland, by offering to garnson 
Jt ; but in this they were forestalled by the Persian (lovernment, 
rnablo to |X)8sess themselves of Gez, which, though a wn^tched 
place in itself,* the Shah would 1 j{* in the last degree reluctant to 
yield, and the occupation of which would signify the begiindtig of 
•the end, they are rumoured now to be d(*sirous of obtaining a 
fnrtified jicsition on the Kara Su (or Black AVater), a small river 
rising about thirty miles cast of Astrabad, and flowing into the 
Caspian about six miles south of the emlfoiich'nre of the Gurgan. 
Such a jxisition would Ijo eciuivalent to the occupation of Gez, and 
would place Astrabad literally at their mercy. 

Before I pass to the (luestion of the reasons ibr which the 
Russians cling so closely to tlieir foothold in tliis unlovely s|iot, let . 
Hmtory attention to the fact that in their presence*- flu^re 

histoiy is merely repeating itself. It is a strange and inter- 
esting coincidence, although it is one which I have never 
wn noticed, that over 200 years ago the island of Ashurada was sirai- 

' Bander*i-Gez, sometimes also called Kinara, is a miserable collection of huts 
8he<i# on the shore, with a large caravanserai, a Persian Custom House, a few 
^hopis kept ^ Bussian Armenians, and the residences of a Russian Consular Agent 
*y pr e Sat ative of the Caucasus and Mercury Steamship dompany. It is 
about 'Ihrep* miles from the village of Ocs,* which is an ordinary Persian forest* 
with over 1,000 inhabitants. 
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larlyocoupied,withoutpermission,by abody of Cossacks, and for some 
time held by them in force. It was in 1668, we learn from the omni- 
scient Chardin,^ that the Cossacks of South Russia, being instigated 
by the Grand Duke of Muscovy to attack Persia in revenge for a 
slight which had been put upon his embassy by Shah Abbas 
the Great, invaded Mazanderan and sacked his capital, Feralj^bad. 
Thereupon, intending to winter in Persia, they entrenched them- 
selves on the * peninsula of Mionne Kelle, or Middle-sized Honi, a 
tongue of land that runs forward into the Caspian Sea about ten or 
eleven leagues, and abounds in harts, wild boars, wild goats, and 
other sorts of wild venison.’ The Persians promptly attacked 
them, and, bolder or more fortunate than their nineteenth-century 
descendants, succeeded in ousting the intruders, who, however, took 
refuge in Ashurada, and remained there for a time. 

Nor is this the only occasion upon which Russian forerunners 
have appeared upon the scene, or have been witliin measurable 
Peter the distance of seizing Astrabad. Fifty years later, in 1 722'-JJ, 
Great Peter the Great, who had a very shrewd notion of tlu* 
proper strategical positions to be occupied, and who, although his 
alleged will be apocryphal, entertained very clearly defined ideas 
of a Central Asian dominion, taking advantage of the disordered 
coiiditioii of Persia consequent upon the Afghan invasion in 1722. 
and utilising as his plea the robbery and slaughter of a* number of 
his subjects in Persian towns near the border, prepared to invade 
the country from the north. This project was nev'er carried out 
in its entirety ; although the Russian army, led by himself, advanced 
in 1 722 as far as Derbend. The submission of Gilan and surrender 
of Baku in the following year were, however, suificient to extort 
from the young Shah, Tahmasp II., who was endeavouring to make 
headway against the Afghan usurpers, a treaty, ceding to RiiP>ia 
Derbend and Baku with their dependencies, and the entire provinces 
of Gilan, Mazanderan, and Astrabad ; in return for which magnifi- 
cent donation — which by the way the young Shah was hardly in a 
position at the time to make — the Russian army was to drive tlie 
Afghans out of the country.* The Russians occupied Gilan for ft 

' CoTonaii<m of King 8o\gman II J, (printed as a supplement to his Trart^*) 
pp. 162.154. 

* The treaty was dated September 3, 1728. Its terms are e:iTen by Han^iO* 
SMorital Aoeount tf Brituk Trade over the Ckupian^ vol. iii. p. 131. For a more 
minute aocount of the Russian oocupation, tide a later chapter of this volun^r^ 
pp. 373.-5. 
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while, but were too busy elsewhere to trouble themselves with Astra- 
bad ; and thus a second time it slipped out of their possession. 

Sixty years later the attempt was again renewed. Foreter, the 
first English traveller who made the overland journey from India 
to Europe in 1781, and who passed this way, relates 
Moha% an interesting tale of a Russian s(]uadi*on, whose coin- 
med Klan officer in 1781 commenced the erection of a 

large fortified building on the shore at Ashraf, the site of tlie famous 
palace of Shah Abbas near the coast, about tw(‘nty-five miles W(‘st 
of Oez. They had reckoned, however, without their host; for 
Agha Mohammed Khan Kajar, afterwards Shall of IVrsia, and at 
that time engaged in establishing Ins authority in Mazandernn, 
soon appeared upon the scene. Expressing great pleasure at what 
he saw, he invited the* Russian officers to dinner, made them 
ju’isoners, and only released tliem on condition of tin' guns being 
removed and the fort razed to the ground. lli‘ (*v(‘n ap]x*rtled to 
the Russian Government for formal amends.'^ Thus ended the 
tliird Russian attempt to gain a fiKithold upon tin* mainland of 
Persia in the south-eastern angle of the ( -aspian. The fourth attempt, . 
which I have sketched, is being pursued witli h»Ks abruptm*ss and 
with greater patience, its Kilulion may perhajis be visible in the 
f iiiio of many now living. 

^ext I tome to the reasons which have actuated flu* RuKsianM in 

*their long-sustained desire to obtain an entrance into thiscoriKU' of 

„ . the Persian mainland, ft is not that Astrabad of itstHf 

HcasonH of • i i i 

HuKHinn provides either tlie most convenient or a very easy avenue 
wtivity invasion. In the first half of this century different 
and more exaggerated opinions prevailed as to its stiat<*gical value. 
If a line be drawn from Baku to India it wull be found to pass 
through Astrabad ; and accordingly this was the line of advance 
that was contemplated both by the Emperors I’aul and Napoleon, 
when they together discussed and planned an overland exiK'dition 
against India in 1800 ; and again by General Khruleft when, in tlie 
course of the Crimean war, he submitted a similar programme of 
invasion to the Emperor Nicholas. Ihe immediate objectives were 
in either case Meshed and Herat ; and in those times the best 

* The most complete account of this incident Is to be found in Bir J. McNeill’s 
Mtd Pretent Petition df Rvstia in the Eaett pp. 33-4. He says that the 
fijwalaii officers were thrown into chains and subsequently whipped down to tbeir 
• »P«. Compare B. Dorn’s Caepia (Russian). 
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route for a European army marching to Meshed or Herat was un- 
doubtedly by Astrabad. But since then the Transcaspian situation 
has been revolutionised. Russia sits securely where the Turkoman , 
terror formerly reigned. Meshed can be smitten from Aslikabad, 
and Herat from Merv and Penjdeh, without any necessity for the 
lengthy land march from the Caspian. Astrabad, therefore^ as a 
point of debarkation, has not the value for Russia that it formerly 
had. Nor are its own resources sufficient, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, to support a very large army in the field, although it is 
said that, in 18()3, a Persian army of 30,000 men remained encamped 
• for eight months in the neighbourhood. Its value is now not so 
much offensiv^e as defensive. Its eye may be said to look not 
eastwai-ds, but westwards ; and its strategical importance is involved 
in the second of tlie questions which I named above, viz. the con- 
trol of the 8hahrud road and the position which it consequently 
enables its occupant to take up against the rest of Persia and the 
capital. 

Astrabad is st^parated from Shahrud by the Shah Kuh, or main 
I’ange of the Elburz mountains, which here retain a distinct physical 
The • individuality before they are broken up into the manifold 
ridges of northern Khorasan. The highest peak of this 
position section, fifteen miles south of Astrabad, attains an altitude 
of 13,000 feet. Across the range there are two passes to Shahrud, 
a distance by the mule track of sixty-five miles, one of which at* 
Wst, in spite of the elevation and of the nature of the countiv, 
might be converted into an excellent militaiy road.* An army 
inarching by either of these and seizing Shahrud, which is absu- 
lutely defenceless, would find itself in this position. It would, in 
the fii’st place, be surrounded by a district of considerable fertility 
and abundant water supply, capable even in summer of sustaining 
a large army.*-* Secondly, it would hold the point of junction of the 

* The two roads between Shahrud and A&trabad (one by the Euziuk Pass, the 
other by Ziarat) are described by Lieut. A. Conolly (1830), Overland Joiirneij to 
Indiay vol. i. pp. 182-184 ; Csptain Claude Clerk (1872), Proceedingt of the UM St 
vol. xvii. pp. 193-194 ; Colonel B. Lovett (1881), Ditto (New Series), vol. v. i»p- 
75-84 (1883). The road from Astrabad to Get (27 miles) is described by K. B- 
Eastwick (1802), Journal vf a Diplofuate, vol. ii. pp. 45-49 ; Captain Hon 0- 
Napier (1874), Journal tf the R.O.S.y vol. xlvi. pp. 114, 115 ; (Sir) C. MacGrcirof 
<1876), Journey thronyh Khoreuany vol. li. pp. 153-166. 

* Colonel Val. Baker (C^iMit in the Edtt, p. 142) said that the plain of Bostam 
(which is the district surrounding Shahrud, Bostam, three miles distant, being 
the residence of the Governor) could maintain an army of 60,000 men. 
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roads from Mazanderan and the sea coast, and from the capital, 
Teheran. And, thirdly, it would command the sole entry fi-om the 
west into Khorasan, into the heai*t of wliicli run two easy roads, the 
one by Jajai*m, Bujniird, and Kuchaii more to the north, the other 
by Sebzewar and Nishapur due east to Meshed. In other words, 
the Astrabad-Shahrud position is the key of Northern Pei'sia. 
Stationed there, an anny severs Khorasan from tlie rest of tlie world, 
and can effectually prevent any reinforcement fi-om the capital. 
Noith Pei!sia may be likened in shape to a wasp of which the head 
i% at Teheran and the tail at Meshed. The narrow belt between 
Gezand Shahrudisthe wasp’s waist. Cut it and th(' head becomes 
]>oworless ; while the utmost that the tail can do (and that — not if 
it is a JVrsian tail) is to implant a dyin^ sting, ft is in the light 
of the physical configuration of this portion of the Shah s dominions 
that the presence and the intentions of the Russians at Ashnrada 
have always been invested with such importanCer ' Their interests 
in this neighbourh(X)d are sufficiently guarded , by a C’onsul at 
Astrabad, and by Consular agents or representatives at Miindei'-i- 
(^ez and Shahrud. 

T pass now to the third or Yomut 'J’lirkoman Question, in which 


Russia again plays a significant part. By the Boundary ^Preaty of 


IVrci&n 

niul 

Huhsian 

^l‘urko- 

niunfi 


1881, the Russo-Persiaii frontier in this (piarterwaH defi- 
nitely fixed at the Atrek River, from its nu)utli as far as 
the junction of the Siiinbar at Chat, although it appears 
that one of their boundary pillars, for some* unexplained 


reason, is still placed south of the Atrek. Moreov(‘r, Russian fifficers 
have been heal'd of who since the* treaty have* crosst»d tin* Atrek 
River with soldiei's, and havt‘. endeavoured forcibly to collect tribute 
from the Pereiaii Yoinuts on the Gurgan. However, for such an 
act tbete can be no excuse in international law, and practically, as 
"adl as diplomatically, the Atrek may be taken as the line of 
divi.sion. North of that river are setth'd the Ycmiut ^"ni'komans 


under Russian rule ; south of the river are the Yoinuts under 
fVrsian rule, though nomad camps of the latter are in the habit of 
erc»ssing the river at certain .seasons of the year, and are allfiwed 
treaty to do so in order to change their pasturages. The 
Russian Yomutaare thoroughly subdued, and, whether satisfied or 
not with Russian sovereignty, are powerless to revolt. Tlie Persian 
^ omuts, however, who are subdivided into the At a Bai and Jafir 
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Persian authority, and were during the year 1888-9 in active 
rebellion. Further to the east are the Goklan Turkomans, a more 
submissive people, who, in order to escape the hereditary enmity of 
the Yomuts, have tranquilly accepted the Persian yoke, pay revenue 
to the Shah’s exchequer, and provide him with a body of 300 
irregular cavalry.* 

Tlie rebellion of the Yomuts began in February 1888, and 
was not finally extinguished till March 1889. It appears to have 
Rebellion been fomented by, if not to have entirely arisen from, 
PerftSin scandalous misgovernment of the Persian authorities. 

Yomuts gQ serious, however, did the movement become that at 
one time 13,000 Persian troops, under the command of the 
Governor-General of Khorasan, the Khans of Bujnurd and Kuchaii, 
and the Prince Governor of Astrabad, were in the field against 
them. Almost incredible stories are related of the cowardice of 
the Persian troops, large bodies of 1,000 and 2,000 men being 
checked and routed in open daylight by a few scores, or at most, 
hundreds, of Turkoman horsemen. It is only fair to add that the 
Persian soldiers were perhaps as much actuated by discontent a> 
by cowardice in these discreditable proceedings. At least oiu*- 
half of their pay, wlien it came from Teheran, was pocketed hy 
the Saif-el-Mulk ; and to expect tliese ill-fed, ill-clothed, and un- 
paid wretches to fight was perhaps more than Iiumam. Savagt* 
acts of violence occurred on both sides, particularly on that of tlie 
Persians, who spared neither the lives of the men nor the honour 
of the women who fell into their hands. At length the revolt was 
brought to an end by the familiar Persian methods of treaciiery 
and intrigue. The clans were induced to tuni against each oth(T; 
and. finally, the leading Ata Bai chieftain, Haji Nazar Khan, who 
had been the life and soul of the rising, was enticed into Pei’sian 
territory and killed. The revolt then collapsed.* 

Episodes such as this not merely display the lamentable, in* 
capacity of the Central Government, but they can have but one 
ulterior consequ^jlce — the encouragement of Russian pretensions 
oii the north. It is well known that that Power claims, and 

* The weakness of the Aatiabad Government is shown by the fkct that, although 
the Goklan Turkomans reside within the nominal borders of tbeAstrabad province, 
their tribute is coUeoted and their levies are commanded by the Rkhani of Bujnurd. 

* Foi^ information about the Tomut Turkomans, ride Auoher Eloy ( 1836 ), 
Melatiene de Fayoyer, pp. 331^, and notes by Kazi Syud Ahmed, printed in the 
Journal eftke 1LG.8., vol. zlvi. p. 142 (1876). 
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t-xpecfcs eventually to exercise, sovereignty over the whole of the 
Turkoman tribes. Now it is believed that the Persian Yomuta 
Weakness Content, if fairly treated, to observe a reason- 

^ of Uie able allegiance to the Shah in order to escape the heavier 

oovMTi- taxation of their brethren on the Russian bank of the 

Atrek.* Every fresh disturbance, however, and still more 
any evidence of the powerlessness of Persia to clicck it, provide just 
such an excuse for advance as a Power with aggressive intentions 
would welcome with avidity ; and Persia must bo careful that in 
this critical region she is not found playing into her opponent's 
hand. Had Russia intended at the time to play a forward instead 
of a waiting game, she might have easily discovered an opportunity 
in the recent disorders. Tliat her secret sympathies were not on 
the Persian side, was shown by the remarkable fact that the insur- 
gent Yomuts were found to be mainly supplied with Russian 
bieechloading rifles and cartridges. 

From the Astrabad province, with its appanage of acute 
jHjUtical problems, we have now crossed into Khorasan proi>er, 
and with our faces turned in an easterly direction may 
pursue our inspection of the frontiers. We pass from 
the Turkomans to the Kurds, and in the Bujnunl district encounter 
the first of the Kurdish communities whoso ancestors were trans- 
planted by .Shah Abbas about 1600 A.D. to the mountain border 
Khorasan. I have already in the chapter upon Kuchan described 
with much fulness the circumstances under which these military 
cfilonists entered the country, the conditions of their tenure, and 
their present relations with the central power ; and what I there 
said will apply to Bujnurd equally with Kuchan. Whereas 
Kuchan, however, is chiefly peopled with Zaferanlu Kurds, it is 
the Shahdillu tribe who settled at Bujnurd, and still constitute 
the large majority of its inhabitants. Like Kuchan, they are 
ruled by a Khan, bearing the title of llkhani, who, though ap- 
]K)inted by the Shah, is selected usually in hereditary descent 
from the reigning family; who collects his o|pi revenues, and 
turnishes in return a military contribution to tne state, and who 
generally in a superior position to an ordinary provincial 
governor. The cavalry contingent supplied by the llkhani of 

' This is confirmed by the latest news (1891), according to which several 
bondred Bnssian Tomato have crossed into Persian territory, and have voluntarily 
•wmie the sabjeeto of the Shah. 
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^tijnard consists at present of 500 men. His district comprises 
the upland valley of Bujnurd, contiguous to that of Shirwan and 
Kuchan, the upper waters of the Atrek, and further south Jajann 
in the Isferayin plain.' 

Of Kuchan I liave already spoken. Its military contingent is 
Kuchan at present 600 strong. 

To the north-east of Kuchan, and on the northeiyi slope of the 


main range — the only Persian possession of any sizeiiow remain- 
ing on the northern watershed of the filburz-^is situated 
Deregez little frontier district of Deregez(the Valley of Tania- 


J 


risks). This favoured spot, which consists of a valley or basin some 
forty miles long, by thirty broad, is inhabited partly by Kurds, hut 
mainly by Turks or Tartars, relics of old waves of Turanian in- 
vasion. Its capital is Mohammedabad, 1,200 feet, where in 18H0 
O’Doiiovan^ met Colonel Stewart, 'disguised as an Armenian horse- 
dealer; and lived for three weeks in his society without discovering 
that he was an Englishman. Deregez is separated from the Aterk 
by a low range of hills,*which have hitherto saved it from Russian 
• absorption ; though it has lost several of the villages lying upon 
the plain below, of which it formerly claimed ownership. BeFoiv 
1832, it might be considered an independent principality; but in. 
common with the other border states of Khorasan, it was then 
** reduced by Abbas Mirza, and has since remained a i) 08 sesslon of 
the crown, in much the same way and under the same conditions 
as Kuchan and Bujnurd; although from its position on the ex- 
treme boundary, and the relations into which its chief was con- 
sequently brought with the T^komans, the authority of the 
imperial Government was somewhat delicately and precariously 
enforcad from ^Meshed. The of Deregez belongs to a ruling 

family who have inherited the chieftainship from the days of Nadir 
Shah. Neither he nor Deregez are now of much importance, and 


his military contribution has been reduced to one hundred.* 


' For descriptions of Bnjnurd and its district, rtrfe Colonel Val. Baker (I87.p. 
Cloudi lift the JSoift, p. 284, et seq, \ (Sir) C. MacGregor (1876), 

KKoraeaa, vol. ii. pp. 93-107 ; General Grodekoff (1880), The Wi^ in Turkoma.ini, 
vol. Iv. cap. xvii. 

* The lirst BagUshman to visit and describe Deregez was J. B. Fraser, in 1^-^* 
(.4 IFtafer’t /SurMSi^jol. ii. letters ix., x., xi.). For later descriptions, vide Colonel 
VaL Baker (1873), &ud9 in the East, pp. 229-274; (Sir) C. MacGregor (ix7 »>* 
Jimmey U^^'Maratan, vol. ii. pp. 70-76; B. O’Donovan (1880), The 
OoiU, 90-65. 
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In none of these ‘three border districts is there the material fbr. 
any resistance to aggression fram.the North. The two llkhanis, 
i Attitude of whom I have ^scribed in an earlier chapter, and 

towards both of whom are important chieftains, may talk very 
Russia about opposing Russia, and cannot, in the bottom of 

their hearts, be animated by other than hostile feelings towai^s 
a Power whose propinquity has already shorn tliem of so much of 
their ancient prestige. But it is more than doubtful whether 
^either of them would lift a little finger if invasion actually occurred, 
while a steady influx of Russian presents for a series of ypars fee- 
forohand might be found to have sensibly alleviated the pangs of , 
surrender, jl^lready Russia may l)e said to have obtained a definite 
foothold in each. I have described the new military road from 
Ashkabad to Kuchan, and have shown its strategical importance. 
An alternative Russian road runs from Geok 'fepe over a pass in 
the mountains further to the west by Germab and Firuzeh to Shir- 
wan, and is* continued to Kuchan from that direction. A third 
roa<l leads up the Atrek to Bujnurd via Ohat*from the Russian 
military station of Chikishliar, on the Caspian. Russia keeps Con- 
sular agents (Russian Mohainniedaiis) at Bujnurd, Kuef^an, and 
Mohainmedabad. They are 8up]>osed to be there in the interests 
<>t‘ trade; but, in the intervals Miatched from commercial applica- 
tion, are nOt discouraged from promoting the interests of their 
country in whatever way a discreet intelligence may suggest. 

Coi^tinuing eastwards, we next cf>m«* to the astonishing natural 
phenomenon known since the tiinii of Nadir Shah, who made 
Kfiat-i- it his stronghold, as Kelat-i-Nadiri. The physical and 
^*'*'*’* strategical attributes of this remarkabl*^ place have pre- 
viously been discussed. I have atab mentioned that the Persian 
Government keep here a detachment (nominally) of 500 infantry, 
the different vulnerable points, and (wo guns. The 
are chiefly Turks, and the Governor, sent from Meshed, 
Haji Abul Fath Khan, lives in a village in the interior, and 
•^^pplies 150 mounted leviei^; to the Persian lx)rder hoi*8e. 

For some l^me past Russia has turned a particularly affection- 
ate eye npon Kelat, and rumours of its cession by the Persian 
RttKniiu, Government have been designedly circulated in order to 
*«P»raiion. familiarise the public mind with such a transfer of 
ownership. To those who deny such intentions on the part of 
Russia, it will be sufficient to reply that a few yean ago she 
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formally offered to give to Persia, in exchange for Kelat, her share 
of the famdus and fertile plain of Moghan on the Vestem shore 
of the Caspian. The offer was declined. The value of Kelat toj 
Russia consists, as I have before argued, in its compaand of the 
head waters of the streams that run down to the Atek ; and still 
more in its position as a central point for controlling the boi’Jer 
tribes, and in its prodigious prestige. Persia is far from billing 
to cede this remarkable point of vantage, and guards it with a 
jealousy that is in curiou.s contrast to her general apathy and 
weakness. No stranger is permitted to enter except with a special 
permit from the Shah, and several Russians, as well as myself, 
have been baffled in the attempt to penetrate into the interior. 
Russian policy in these parts is at present directed to claiming 
more and more of the streams that irrigate her posse.«>.sions on the 
plain, and to extending her influence over the border tribes. 
Little by little she has crept up the mountain skirts from the 
Atek at the bottom, while disputes about the water supply which, 
though it fertilises Russian villages, yet flows from Persian sources 
and through J\'rsian territory, can always be aggravated into an 
excuse for encroachment. Kelat would provide her with a centn^ 
of particular value for either object, and she will remain discon- 
tented until she possesses it. 

In the published treaty between Russia and Persia, which was 
concluded in December 1881, and which defined the new boundary 
Rubbo- between Transcaspia and Khorasan, necessitated by the 
Rv\ssiau conquests of that year, the delineation of the 
border which commenced at the mouth of the Atrekf^ 
stops abruptly before it reaches the village of Lutfabad, situated 
in the Atek below the Persian district of Deregez. Lutfabad was 
left to tho Persians ; but what is the exact frontier eastw'ai'ds from 
this point to Sarakhs on the Tejend is not ascertainable fiw ahy^ 
published document. It is believed to have b€*en settled by » 
secret treaty in 1881 or in 1888 between Russia and Persia, to 
which I shidl later on have occasion to refer ; and commissioners are 
repcKrted to have passed over the groimd and traced it out. The 
.popular uncertainty, or rather ignorance, upon the point is, however, 
an eoccnse for just such acts of encroachment on the part of the 
Stronger power as I hi^ve sketched in the preceding paragraph. 

At Sarakhs we mce again touch a definite ^undary in the 
shape of the T^end River, which, though known in its upper 
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course as the Heri Rud, becomes the Tejend ui)on being joined by 
the Keshef Rud at Pul-i-Khatun j and, after dividirtg the Persian 
, from the Russian military outposts at Sarakhs, flows, when 
Tejend there is water in it, in a northerly direction across the 
desert, where it is spanned by a bridge of the Transcaspian Rail- 
way at Tejend or Karibent. 

Tiere are two Sarakhs, the Old and the New Sarakhs ; and much 
confusion has been caused both among trav(‘ller8 and politicians 
The two imperfect appreciation of their diflerent sites and 

Harakhn features. Old Sarakhs is on the right or eastern side of 
the river, and from very remote times was the headquarters of tho 
Salor tribe of Turkomans, who are one of the first subdivisions of 
that race of whom we hear in history, being mentioned by Arab 
historians as long ago as the seventh century.* The first Ihiropeaii 
in this century of whose visit to Saraklis wt^ n^ad was the 
missionary Wolff, who stopped several weeks liere in 1881, 'on his 
11 rst journey to Bokhara^ preaching to tlu» dews, of whom there 
was a small colony, and the Turkomans. He j)assed again in 
18 It, on his- mission of inquiry into the fate of Stoddart and 
Ponolly at Bokhara. Jii the interval Burnes had spent ten days 
in disguise at Sarakhs in 1882, on the return from his great 
journey, and had very narrowly escaped detection, lie described 
the {jlace as- a ‘small and weak fort almost in ruins, situated on a 
•Idllock, with a few mud houses built by the Jews of Meshed ; ' 
and said that its Turkoman occupants at that time professed a 
dubious allegiance to Khiva.* 

' Sarakhs was visited by the Arab traveller, K1 iMt-akhri (rniHcalled by Onseloy 
Ibn Haukal), in tho tenth century. Ho describes it as distant six menzil (stages) 
from Nishapur, and adds : * Sarkhes is a city between Mcni (Merv) and Nisba- 
l>our, sitaated on a level, without any running wafer but that which cv^nnes from 
Poosheng (which river conics from Heri and nms on to Sarkhes, but in a season 
of excessive heat the water does not run ho far). It is computed that Sarkhes 
as large ns Meru-al-rud. It is a populous and thriving city ; tho air is whole- 
some; the InhahilanU drink weW-water, and they employ horses or asses in Iheit 
mills,’ — The Oriental Geography Ibn //attkal, translatefl by Sir W. Ouseley, 
pp. 219>2S1. This description of tho Tejend tallies exactly with that of modem 
travellers. When M. Lessar first came to Sarakhs, in 1882, he reporte<l the river- 
bwi to be commonly dry, and from 300 yards to half a mile In width. Tlie Moorish 
pilgrim, Ibn Batotab, also came to 'Sarakbas' from Meshed ciro. 1330 A.o. 
'—TrareUt translated by Rev. 8. Lee, p. 96. For otlier references to Sarakhs by 
««ly writers, Hde Nasirl Khosru {Sefer Nameh, p. 6), Mukadcml (DetcripiU 
Imperii ifetlmaiei, pp. 312, 313), and Yakut (IHctionnairede la Perset pp, 307, 808). 

* into Bekkarat voh iii. pp. 42^. 
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Very soon after Burnes* visit, Abbas Mirza, the heir-apparent, 
who was then prosecuting the reconquest and thorough Subjugatiur 
of Khorasan, appeared upon the scene with his army, tooli 
and destroyed the place, massacred most of its inhabitants 
and carried away the rest as prisoners to Meshed ; ^ wlienci 
they were subsequently ransomed at 4Z. a head by their Salojkins* 
men of Yuletan. Some of them are still to be found at Old Saraklis 
and a colony exists at Zohrabad on the Persian bank, a good dea 
higher up the river. But the clan lias in modem times sunk int( 
comparative insignificance. 

Some time later, it is said alx)ut the year 1850, the Pei-sians, ij 
order to secure this frontier post against the mercih^ss ravages *o 
the Tekke Turkomans of Merv, built a huge foit, of poly 
Sarokha gonal shape, and flanked with twenty-four towere, u|X)] 
which they mounted a number of decrepit guns, on the left o 
weatefn side of the Tejend, at a distance of about half a mile fron 
the liver. M. de Blocqueville — the unhappy French photograplie 
who accompanied the famous Persian expedition to Merv in 18(30 
that was cut to pieces at Koushid Khan Kaleh, and who fell int< 
the hands of the Turkomans and remained a prisoner in their tent 
for a year and a half — passed Sarakhs on his way and describt^d tin 
newly constructed fort.* MacGregor was the next visitor, in 1875 
and he lx)th gave an account of the fort and its garrison of 701 
infantry, a few cavalry, and eleven more or less serviceable guns 
and published in his bdbk an illustration and plan.® Next, in 1 882 
M. Lessar, the well-known Russian engineer, at that time eniployiv 


* * After the fall of Cochoon (Kuchati), Abbas Mirza made for Serrakbs, whic 

he found totally olf its guard, and at once invested it. Despising and rcjectiii 
an offer of 160,000 and then of 200,000 tomauns of ransom which was offered b 
the inhabitants, he resolved, cost what it might, to root out this nest’ of mar 
stealers. The place was invested, breached, stormed, and taken in little inoi 
than a day. The town was given up to plunder, and afterwards reduced to ashe 
Many of its inhabitants were slaughtered, and 3,000 of the remainder wer 
carried off prisoners. The booty was enormous — incalculabl^-perhaps greati 
than in any capture of recent times. There were literally wMle sacks of gob 
and piles of rich goods of every sort and kind. l( was a true robbers* den upo 
an immense scale : the amount of specie alone has been vaguely ^hnated at froi 
800,000/. to 400,000/., and the greater part ofb^this tell into tbo bands of th 
soldiery.' — J. B. Fraser, A IVinters Journey^ &o., vol. ii. p. 29^ The above, thoug 
a no doubt exaggerated version, is interesting as being almost opntemFmaneoti 
<1834). * 

* Toht au Monde, April. 1866 • 

* Journey thronyh ^oraean, vol. ii. pp. 30-33. 
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as a prospecting pioneer of Russian advance, later as a member 
of the Afghan Boundary Commission, and now diplomatic agent at 
^the Court of Bokhara, was at Sarakhs on the surveying torn: which 
iirst laid bare to European knowledge the country between Sarakhs 
and Herat. He described the pitiable fi-ight of the wretched, gar- 
rison, instead of being a teri*or t-o the foe, were practically 
Indeaguered themselves, inasmuch as they never dared to sally out, 
and burnt alarm fires on the watch-towers at night. 

'fwo years later, in April 1884, hirg(*ly in consecjuence of the 
inf sination whicli M. Lessar had collectt^d, and in pursuit of that 
Rt'CHcupa- ^‘fl^hctive but indefensible advance that ic^sulted in the 
lion of 01(1 affray on the Knshk and the seizure of Panideh in 1885, 

i^Arulclirt ** 

liy the the Russians appeareil in force, and occupied the deserted 

RnsKnuiK position of Old Sarakhs on the eastei-n bank of the river. 
Here they ^oon constructed a fortified position and barracks ; and 
till* resuscitated Old Sarakhs, which I suppose may now be called 
the Newer Sarakhs, has ever since remained one of their frontier 
imlitaiy stations. The only ficcount of it that J have seen since it 
passed into tJieir hands is that by the Comte de Cholet, a young 
French officer who rode down this way in disguise in 1888 with 
Cnlonel Alikhanott’ from Merv. His deK’i iption (translated) is ns 

fi)llow.s : — 

• 

Strictly speaking to ciill Sarakhs a town would be somewhat of an 
‘'^aggeration. It is simply a military post around whicli are groujied 
the housas of the officers and of s<mio persons engaged in trade. As 
the Persians seemed to resent the annexatiiin of the Turkoman tribes 
who inhabit this neighbourhood, the Russians replied by erecting this 
lulvanced post, in which they placed two battalions, one of the first 
line, and one reserve or garrison, in all from l,/)00 to 1,000 men. This 
was more than enough to teach the Persians that they could never 
hope to recover the country ; at the same time that, upon a really very 
J'hallow pretext, it established an important advanced post in the 
valley of the Tejend, commanding one of the two roads to Herat, 
liesides a large and excellent l>arrack, the town consists only of 100 
houses, inhabited by the military or civil officials and the merchants. 
Two streets and pwo squares — one of which is the scene of a veryAiusy 
animated market — divide the town, and constitute a long parallelo- 
half a mile'in lengtli by 200 yards in width. It is the residence 
^ or chief of district.’ 

I have m my previous work quoted the important opinion of 
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MacGregor upon the strategical significance of the position at 
Sarakhs, as commanding the approach up the valley of the Heri 
Strategical Herat. ^ This advantage has now passed entirely 

value from the Persians’ into the Russians’ hands. The Persian 
garrison of Sarakhs, which consists of one wing of infantry — about 
300 men — and a small detachment of aitilleiy, is practically i^jplate(l 
in the big overgrown fort which it could in no case defend. The 
telegraph wire from fleshed is usually interrupted or broken ; 
and the Russians have probably only to appear upon tlie other side 
of the river and fire a volley of blank cartridge, to ensure a 
precipitate stampede. 

Sarakhs is tlie extreme noi’th-east point of the Persian frontier, 
and in fact occupies an angle shai-ply pushed out into the desert. 
Eastern Here we turn south, following the valley thi’ough which 
frontier flows the Heri Rud, the river supplying the boundar}' 
first between Persia and Russia as far as the Zulfikar Pass, and 
afterwards between Persia and Afghanistan. Here also we touch 
the northern skirts of a belt of country lying upon or near the 
border lines, and inhabited by various tribes of mixed origin and 
alien religion, who, though subjects of Pei'sia, profess a somewhat 
reluctant allegiance to her rule, and constitute a critical item in 
the politics of tl|» frontier. 

It is in the TNIeshed district which extends to the Heri Rud that 
we first encounter these foreign elements. Round the capital the 
Meshed Iranian element is in the ascendant ; but as we appi’oach 
district the fiTuit ier we come across colonies or detachments who 1 )e- 

longinrace and religion to the Chehar Aimak (lit. Four Settlements), 
or wandering tribes of the Afghan border.* Tliese are the Jamshidis 
and Hazaras. The former are of Persian ongin, but the jgreater 
part, of the tribe long ago left Persian territory and settled in 
Afghanistan. The remnant were brought back after the siege ot 
Herat in 1857, established at Kanegosha, near Meshed, and required ^ 

* Iluuia in Central p. 121. 

^ The Chehar Aimak were orii^ioally, as their name implies, four tribes, 
the Jamshidi, Firuzkuhi, Timiiri, and Talmuni. Later on two other tribes, t).e 
Hazara and Kipchnk, were inclnded in the designation. The Firnzkuhis, Taimuni-^ 
and Kipchaks, the two first of whom are said to be of Persian origin, are now not 
found in Persia. Members of the other four branches are. Dr Bellew's classifi* 
cation is different. He gives the original Chehar Aimak as the Timuri, Taimuni, 
Dahi, and Suri ; the Jamsbidi and Firuskuhi as subdivisions of Timuri, and t)ie 
Hanras as synonymous with the Dahi. 
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to furnish a mercenary force to the Persian Government. A border 
guard is still i-ecruited from them ; but, though of Persian descent 
and speaking the Persian language, they are ci*edited with a very 
dubious fidelity. The Hazaras, on the other hand, never were a 
Persian race. They belong to the Turanian family, as their 
]\Ion^lesque features, their crooked eyes, and paucity of beard in- 
dicate. Some of them are settled in the Meshed district, but the 
greater number further south at Mohsinabad, in the district of 
llakharz. By far their most extraordinary feature is that, though 
JVrsiaii neither in blood, religion, nor affinity, they speak the 
Persian tongue. They profess the Sunni Mohammedan faith ; and 
although supplying a force of 450 cavalry, entertain feelings of 
very <|ue8tionable loyalty to the Sovereign power. 

Next in succession to Meshed, on the south, come the border 
districts of Jam, or Turbat-i-Sheikh-Jain (i.o. the Tomb of Sheikh 
i>i‘*tri.t 9 of Jam, a local saint of immense sanctity, who was buried 
fmu, Ijili here), Bakharz and Khaf, which are at present united under 
Khftf a single Persian governor of Arab blood, who bears the title 

of the Nasrat-el-Mulk, and who from the three districts supplies a 
quota of 1,025 cavalry. The bulk of the population under his rule 
also belong to one of the Chehar Aimak tribes, but to neither of 
thoijie hitherto mentioned. They are of Arab origin, and are called 
Timuris, a* name whicEi they are said to have derived from the 
great Timur, who originally depoi^ted them from their native 
country in a rage })ecau.se they had plundered his mother when on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and who then handed them over as subjects 
to an eminent Seyid, to whom also he gave liis own daughter in 
marriage. There are settlements of Timuris in other parts of 
Khorasan, notably near Nishapur and Sebzewar ; but the bulk of 
the ti-ibe are found in the three lx)ider districts, now under dis- 
cussion. The ill-judged and oppressive policy of the Persian 
Government has alienated the sympathies of these along with the 
other nomad tribesmen. Indeed, Pereia has almost as much reason 
in these parts to mistrust her own mercenaries as liad the Homan 
Empire to doubt its legions of Goths and Gauls. I should add 
that the Timuris, like the Hazaras and Jamshidis, are Sunni 
Mohammedans. 

Further to the south lies the extensive and important district 
of Kain, which includes ten helnks or petty governorships, and 
stretches as &r as the desert that separates Khorasan from Kerman. 
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Kain is ruled by an Arab Amir, in whose family is vested a 
hereditary chieftainship, and who among the border chieftains of 
the south occupies a position analogous and even superior 
to that enjoyed by the Ilkhanis of Bujnui’d and Kuchan on 
the north. Mir Alam Khan, the present Governor, is probably tlie 
most powerful subject of the Persian Crown. Now more thaiyixty 
years of age, of strong character, and with a formidable reputation 
for severity, he has cleared liis province of the roving bands of 
marauders, principally Afghans and Beluchis, who used to lay it 
waste with impunity ; and is so big a personage that he requires to 
be very cautiously interfered with by the Central Power. The Auiir 
was already Governor at the time of the Seistan Boundaiy Com- 
mission in 1872, and did not behave with any excess of civility to 
Sir F. Goldsmid. However, as the area of his own dominions w as 
at stake, Seistan being a subdivision of his province, there was 
perhaps some excuse for offence ; and he has since been extremely 
attentive to such Knglishinen as have gone his way. bears a 

ceremonious title, conferred u]x»n him by the Shah, and holds tlio 
rank of an Amir-i-Toman, or ^^lajor-General in the Persian army. 
The sovereignty of the Crown is typified by a detachment of I’ersian 
artillery in the fort at Birjand. (The Amir has since died, 
November 1891.)^^ 

The inhabitants of the khanate are of Persian and Arab de- 
scent, and are estimated at not less than 80,000. Formerly the >eat 
Popula government was the town of Kain ; but it has now lj«*tMi 

tion and transferred to Birjand, a larger unwalled city, with 
capital inhabitants. Colonel *Stewart reports that opium i"' 
enormously growni and consumed here, and that hundreds aie >aid 
to die yearly from excessive indulgence.* The military contribu- 
of the Amir is 700 horsemen, ftiun Kain and Seistan combined ; 
and two regiments of infantr}’, which are called out in turn, one 
doing duty in Seistan, while the other is disbanded in Birjand. 

Seistan, as I have indicated, is one of the heluhs or subdivisions 
of the province of Kain, and is administered by a deputy of the 


* Vidt a most interesting paper by Colonel C. E. Stewart, entitled * The Hend 
Valley and the Peisian Border from the Heri Bud to SLstan/ P/wecrfiwy# cf 

(New Series), vol. viii. pp. 137-156(1886). Kain has been describe<l by 
the Seistan Boundary Commission, 1872 (i. Col. Euan Smith, Eastern Pertia, vol- 
i. pp. 336-343 ; ii. H. W. Bellew, From the Indnt te the Tigri*^ pp. 320-322); and by 
(Sir) C. HaoQroaor. Jirrwmev thnmeh Kh eraH m i .we, 161. 162. For Biriand, ride 
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Amir, residing at Nasratabad. In 1889 it contributed to the 
total revenue of Khorasan 26,000 tomans (7,420i.) in cash, and 
2 1,000 kkiirvars (6,957 tons) of grain. Seistan, however, involves 
Seistan ' Romany independent pi'oblems, political, coniniei*cial, and 
strategical, that I propose to postpone its consideration to 
ii separate chapter, where I shall better be able to render justice 
loth ft) its history and to its future. With the south-east corner 
of Seistan Khorasan terminates. The melancholy Dasht-i-Lut 
succeeds ; and we then come bo the province of Persian Beluchistan, 
which will more properly fall within the scope of my second volume. 

It is along the belt of border territory which I Iiave been de- 
scribing from the Ziilfikar Pass to Seisttin — a region, as I have 
KuKKian shown, inhabited by triljes mainly of non-Ptusian origin, 
non-Persian religion, and anti-Persian inclinations — that 
Russia has conceived the idea of propagating her political 
influence. Claiming to be the champion of Sunni Mohammedanism, 
as against the Shiah lieresy of the Persians, she appeals to their 
tanatical instincts.* In th(*ir irregular levies slu* sees a possible 
auxiliary of great military value. In their situation, commanding 
the flank approach to Herat, and low(‘r down to tin* Helnnind, she 
>ees an opportunity of threatening Afghanistan and of approaching 
nearer to the Indian H(*luch frontier. Upon Seistan, lying mid- 
way l)etweeH Meslied and the sea, sht* directs a paifticularly envious 
fraze, knowing that its possession by a rival Power would be* the 
eiie step that might checkmate her complete ascendency in 
Khorasan. Russian native news-writers are maintained at Turbat- 
i-Sheikh-Jam, Khaf and Kain. Russian emissaries have been 
h»'ard of prosecuting their explorations in these regions, and a 
fl'verish interest is displayed by the Russian authorities in any in- 
forinati'on relating to the little-known districts that extend in the 
direction of the British border. 

In other words, along the entire circumference of Khorasan, 
from north-west to south-east, occur a succession of points at which 
Russian interference, influence, or intrighe is I)eing actively pushed 
forward ; and so the Muscovite toils are sh^adily and surely Ixdng 
wound round the body of the intended victim. Astrabad, Bujnurd, 

' In 1882 the Governor of the newly>con6titiitccl Transcaniiian piovinc<i 
‘’ictaally issued a proclamatioii at Ashkabad to the effect timt all the Sunni 
in the Atek belonged" to Russia, and should no longer pay tribute to 
exemption from tbjg|B»flpincial burYienH which was eagerly grasped 
7 many. The same policy Is lDO#-Silog tentatively pushed southwards. 
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Kuchan, Eelat, Sarakhs, Ehaf, and Seistan are the several scenes 
of operation, and may eventually supply the requisite doorways of 
entry. A glance at the map and at the Transcaspian position of 
Russia, coterminous for 300 miles with the northern border of 
Khorasan, will show how a situation which the vicinity of a strong 
Power in possession of the mountains might have rendered ex- 
tremely critical has, in the face of a neighbour as weak and pliant 
as Persia, been converted by Russia into an overwhelming ad- 
vantage. 

It is scarcely possible indeed to exaggerate the effect which the 
Transcaspian conquests of Russia, and her subsequent construction 
Influence ^ railway across the desert immediately outside and 
of the below the Persian frontier, have had upon the political 

Caspian Condition, and will have upon the political destinies of her 

neighbours. This, however, is a wider question than 
should* fall within the scope of a chapter dealing solely with one 
province of the Persian dominion ; and I therefore propose to defer 
it till a chapter is reached which shall handle the whole question 
of Russian influence and ])olicy in Persia, of which General 
Aniienkoff’s railway may be described as one of the propelling 
instruments.^ 

Before I leave the politics of Khorasan, let me revert once again 
Interior to its administrative subdivisions, and supplement the 
districts information which I have given about the border 
provinces by a brief sketch of its interior districts. I may divide 
these into two classes : an inner row, or second line, so to speak, 
of border disti’icts ; and districts which have no connection with 
the frontier at all. 

Commencing from the south, where we left off with Seistan, and 
striking inland from about the same parallel as Kain, we come to 
the province of Tabbas, which touches on the south that 
Tabbat) Yezd, from which it is 200 miles distant. The in- 
habitants of Tabbas are partly Arabs, partly Persians, and are 
ruled by a hereditary chieftain of analogous though inferior position 
to the Khans, Ilkhanis, and Amirs previously described. His nam^ 
is JMirza Moliammed Bakar Khan, and his official title the Imad-el- 
Mulk, or ‘ Pillar of the State ’ ; though it cannot be contended that 
either in contributions or in individual importance he lends to it any 
nartiruVn aunnnrt. , Tl!tf^.cxiu?\|yv:ia-hig-.and^pQQ^ i»* 
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offensive and quiet ; and no trace remains of the condition of affairs 
^ described by Malcolm at the end of the last century, when the 
chiefs maintained themselves in practical independence, and their 
subjects were noted for valour.* The Khan provides a contingent 
of 1 50 cavalry. 

N^rth of Tabbas is the small district of Turshiz, also with a 
mainly Arab population, and under a Governoi* responsible to the 
,j, Governor-General at Meshed. Turshiz is famous for its 

fruit, which is incomparable, and for its silk, which the 
disease, that wrought such havoc iiiGilan, fortunately failed to touch. 
It is also rejxu-ted to have turquoise mines, greatly inferior to those 
of Nishapur. 

Tui'shiz is really in the third, not the second, liin* of support ; for 
Ih'tween it and Turbat-i- Sheikh Jam occurs the district of Turbat-i- 
T«ri)at-i- Haideri (Tomb of Haider), which is of some strategical 
Hanlon importance, as being situated upon tlu^ line of advance of 
any army advancing from Herat by Khaf upon Meshed with a view 
<*f cutting off communication Ixdween the capital and Seistan. It is 
peopled principally by Karai Turks, but also by Ihduchis, and a 
ci'utury ago was brought to a pitch of extraordinary power and 
jiro.sperity by a very remarkable ruler named Ishak Khan, who was 
^aid to be as good a merchant as he was a soldier, and as accomplished 
a student as he was an administrator, and who drew from his semi- 
independent province a revenue of 100,000/.* Lik(*, imjst of their 
neighbours the people of Turbati-i-Haideri have said g<K)d-bye to the 
days of fighting and freedom, and are now completely sulxluc^d by the 
l*ei*sian8. Their country, like Turshiz, is rich in mullK*rries and 
orchai’ds ; but was terribly decimated IxJli by Turkoman ravages 
and by the great famine. Turshiz and Turbat^i-Haideri com- 
bined contribute two infantry regiments to the armed strength of 
Khorasan, which will bt* noticed presently. 

The two interior heluks of Persia which are not concerned, even 
in a secondary degree, with frontier problems, are thow^ of Nishapur 
nad Sebzewar. Their governorships are comfortable beiths, which 
are usually bestowed u]x>n some Persian prince — Nishapur, for 

' HUUtfy qf Pertia, vol. ii. pp. 143, 144. Mir Husein Khan was then the 
chief of the powerful ruling Arab family, and, with a population of only 30,000, 
^^tained aa army of 2,000 horse and 6,000 foot. 

’ Maleolm voL ii. p. 14S) aaya 100,000 famoo#, or 200,000/. But aa 

he frequently speaks of a toman elsewhere as er]uivalent to 1/., I think that the 
hitler total most be haired. Bren this estimate is probably exaggerated. 
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instance, being at present under a cousin of the Rukn-ed-dowleh, 
and Sebzewar under his eldest son. I shall subsequently have 
Nishapur something to say about both when I come to their capitals 
Sebzewar journey from Meshed to Teheran. Neither district 

contributes any infantry troops to the Persian army, 
having seemingly been granted a special exemption after th^ visit 
of the Shah in 1868, 

Finally we come back to the large and wealthy district of 
Shahrud-Bostam, to which I have already alluded in a footnott^ 
Shahrud- when Speaking of Astrabad, and which is administered 
Boatam Surviving son of Fath Ali Shah. Tliis is only 

separated by the Elburz from Astrabad ; and thus ray task is over, 
for I have now completed the circuit of Khorasan, and supplied 
a sketch of each of the administrative subdivisions of this most 
important province. 

In quitting this branch of my subject, let me sum up the total 
of the armed strength of Khorasan, of which I have already in 
Total passing noticed the majority of the items. The calciila- 
of coui-se include the local levies, Shnm- 

Khorasan l^halcMs (matchlock men, &c.), who might be raised in 
time of war, but the effective troops who, within a few days' time, 
could be called out and placed in the field. 


Infantry {Serbaz or Regulars), 
i. Territorial Regiments. 

2 Regiment.s of Kara! Turks levied at Turshiz and Turbat-i- 

Uaideri, 800 eacli 1,G00 

2 Regiments le\ied at Birjand, 800 each . . . . = 1,600 

(Of those 4 regiment.s only one wing of eacli is mobilised 
at a time, or half of the whole, the other half being dla^ 
banded.) 

ii. Extra-territorial Regiments. 

4 Regiments usually recruited in Azerbaijan, 3 of which are 

always in garrison at Meshed, 800 each ...... 3,200 

Total . 6,400 

Cavalry (chiefly mercenary). 

Irregular (i.e. effective, but not mobilised). 

Timuris and Turbat-i-Sheikh Jam ....... 1,025 

Jamahidis 300 

Haians 450 

Zafemnhi Kurds (under the llkhani of Kuohan) . ^ . 600 

f^diOu Kurds / 60« 
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C A VALRY. — (iovdinued. 

Deregcz (Turks) 

Kclat-i-Nwliri 

Kain and Seistan 

Tabbas 

Various towns (Sebzewar, &c ) 

Total 

Artillery 

(20 light held guns in the Ark at Mc^hcd, 2 held guns at 
Kelat, 6 mounted guns at Sarakhs.) 

Infantrj” 0,400 

Cavalry 4, 075 

Artillery 200 

Grand Total . 11,275 

Such is the alleged effective strength of the Khorasan anny. 
Properly drilled and decently officered, it might be a respectable 
force. Under existing circumstances it cannot be spoken of witli- 
out a smile. 

1 now turn to the commercial part played by (L’eat Britain 
and Russia in Khorasan. For many years past Russia, though a 
( oiiiinerce with no Special commercial aptitud(*s, has con- 

111 Khora- ceived the ambition of controlling the markets of Central 
Asia. Inherited from Pet<*r the Great, this idea has 
l>eeh proseouted with a vigour in striking contrast with thelistless- 
in'ss elsewhere exhibited by the same people. It is now a cardinal 
axiom of Russian politics in the East that commercial must pre- 
c»*de political control ; and the institution of mercantile agents and 
middlemen, the opening up of means of communication, and the 
granting of special exemptions and preferences to goods on their 
way to or from Oriental markets are invariable features of their 
Asiatic diplomacy. Khorasan, lying in such near proximity Ijoth 
to the Caspian, of which they possess the Tnonopoly of navigation, 
and to Transcaspia, which they conquered in 1881, has presented 
« suitable field for these op^n-ations, and may be looked to as 
typifying the high-water mark of Russian commercial success. 

Before, however, I pass on to examine the prescmt condition of 
affairs, let me call attention to the fact, which 1 have never seen 
Former recorded in this context, that the t rade between Europe and 

nJdirtitii Khorasan is not of Russian but of British institution, and 
that ISO^years ago English merchants were the first who 
endeavoured to open up that highway from the Caspian to Meshed 
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which is now so advantageously utilised by our rivals. I regard 
the history of British commercial intercourse with Persia as one of 
the most remarkable chapters in the little-known or forgotten 
annals of this country ; and at a later stage I shall have something 
to say of the indomitable gallantry with which, in ages when 
merchants required to wield the sword almost as deftly as the pen, 
the representatives of English trading companies carried th!fe flag, 
and the merchandise, and the high name of Great Britain into 
lands where all risked and many lost their lives in each venture, 
and whence those that returned were welcomed with no plaudits 
from crowded halls, and received no medals from royal societies. 
Among the ideas that fired the imagination of John Elton, the 
gifted but unstable Englishman, who himself both created and 
destroyed that revival of the British Caspian trade in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, whose history has been so miniit(dy 
recorded by one of the prominent actors in the scene, Jonas 
Hanway, was that of establishing a British factory at Meshed, and 
of importing, rid Astrabad, the woollen cloths of London, which 
were to be exchanged at the capital of Khorasan for the fabled 
wealth of the East. With what a grim irony we now read the 
sanguine words in which he recommended his plan to the British 
Minister at St. Petersburg : — 

The British merchants cannot have any formidable rivals to contend 
with, or to apprehend, in the trade from Meshed to Bokhara. They cart 
never be supplanted in this trade so long as they secure a passage for 
their goods through the Empire of Russia, and a freedom of navigation 
on the Caspian, both of which it will be the interest of the sovereign of 
Russia to grant to the subjects of Great Britain.* 

How this too fanciful picture of a generous and unsuspecting 
Russia and a money-making England failed of realisation will be 
told later on. Here I will relate only the brief history of its 
application to Meshed. Hanway himself penetrated as far as 
Astrabad, in December 1743, with the merchandise which he 
proposed to transport from thence by caravan to Meshed ; but he 
got no farther, for during liis stay in the city a rebellion broke out 
against Nadir Shah, his goods were seized and plundered, and he 
was within an ace of being sold in slavery to the Turkomans. 
Two other factors, however, of the Russian or Muscovy Company 
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(trading from London) succeeded in reaching Meshed. One of 
them, Mungo Graham or Graeme, was murdered on his return 
journey at Semnan in 1743.* The other, Von Mierop, resided for 
two years and three months in Meshed, from 1743-5, but met 
with little success, for he only sold 22,000 crowns, or 5,500/. worth 
of goods. He returned in safety, but no one else was found to 
repeat^so hazardous an experiment ; and within three years’ time 
every British merchant had left the country, only too glad in those 
stormy times to have escaped with his life. 

Such was the history of the first attempt at British trade with 
Meshed. During this century the shifting of the capital to 
Later Teheran, the greater security of communication, and the 
comiitiona re-opening of the Bunder Abbas route from the Persian 
Gulf on the south, have brought Meshed once again within the 
sphere of British or Anglo-Indian commercial enterprise ; while 
her successive encroachments upon the north have given Russia 
a more than corresponding advantage in that di reaction. Earlier 
travellers have from time to time reported the growing influence of 
Russian trade in these parts,^ and Khorasaii has, not without 
apparent justice, been regarded in recent years as irretrievably 
lost to the British merchant. 

At first sight this alarm would ap]>ear to be well-founded, A 
vister to the bazaars of any of the important towns of Khorasaii, 
Apparent from Astrabad to Meslu^ (such as Shahrud, Sebzewar, 
liwnd*' Nishapur, Bujnurd, Shirwan, and Kuchan), will^iid 
the evidences of Russian influence very obvious to the 
outer eye. The shops appear to be laden with Russian cottons, 
calicoes, and chintzes, with Russian sugar, crockery, and hardware, 
and, indeed, with all the cheaper necessaries of civilised life. 
Entering Khorasan, either via Bimder-i-Gez, Astrabad, and 
‘Shahrud, or by Ashkabad and Kuchan, these goods flow in a 
great wave from one end of the province to the other, and com- 
pletely drown any foreign competition in the nittive markets. 
French sugar used to be imported from Marseilles, vid Bombay. 

• Tbid., voL i. p. .?58 ; vol. ii. p. 24. 

* Compare Colonel Val. Baker. Cloud* in the JCaH, p. 30C, * Tlic whole trailo 
of Central Asia is slowljr drifting into Russian hands ; * and E. O’ Donovan, The 
Mtre Oaeit, vol. i, p. 480, * Bnssia oonipleteljr controls the trade of Meshed in 
Entopean goods, except perhaps In sogar, a little of which comes from Marseilles. 
Clotlu, linen and cotton goods, porcelain, glass trays, lamps, and other manafae- 
tered Kmopean articles are Russian.' 
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The trade is now extinct, and no sugar, either loaf or crushed, but 
Russian is seen. Russian kerosine from Baku commands the 
market. In 1888-9, 36,000 pouds were imported into Meshed. 
Lamps, chandeliers, candle-shades, lustres, trays, glasses, tumblers, 
samovars, teapots, saucers, locks, and cheap cutlery are all of 
Russian origin, and suggest to the casual observer that the supply 
of the entire furniture of life has been monopolised by Russian 
enterprise. 

While I was in Meshed, I took such steps as were open to me, 
by consulting the best authorities, including Messrs. ZieghTs 
Pergian 1'^® sole European mercantile house represented 

figures there, to ascertain the true state of affairs, and more 
especially the respective volumes and values of Russian and Anglo- 
Indian trade. It is well known that in Persia it is almost im- 
possible to obtain statistics, and that such as are with infinite 
difficulty procurable are too often imperfect or erroneous. Calcu- 
lations as to the total amount of trade are frequently made from 
Custom-house returns, which do not necessarily supply a reliabk 
basis of induction. Figures are readily given by European 
merchants or their agents ; but native merchants either do not 
care to disclose them, or sometimes do not keep them at all. 
Therefore, of neither the figures which I am about to give, nor of 
those published by the officials of thb British Government, can 
absolute accuracy be postulated in Khorasan any more than iri 
other, parts of Persia. They may \ye regarded, however, as ap 
proximately correct. 

I was Assured by my informants in Meshed that, while the 
volume of trade in Khorasan was indisputably Russian, the value 
was still on the side of the English. The cheaper objects 
mation^in which were everywhere visible and which flood the pett} 
Meshed retail shops all hailed from Russia, and competition with 
them was impossible; but the more costly imports, entering 
Khorasan partly from the west, vid Tabriz, Teheran, and Shahrud, 
but in far greater quantity from the south, vid Bander Abbas cm 
the sea, and Kerman, were of British or Anglo-Indian origin, and 
estimated in £ s, d., it could be demonstrated that Meshed at that 
moment did a larger trade with Bombay than it did with the whole 
of Russia* For instance, the customs dues for Meshed for the year 
1888 (i.e., the octroi collected on imported merchandise) had been 
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iomam equal to 1Z.)>’ of which it was calculated that 30,000 tomans 
would be levied on goods from Bunder Abbas, and 20,000 on goods 
from the whole of the rest of Persia and from Russia, the latter 
not even amounting to one-half of the lesser fraction. 

This assurance struck me as requiring elucidation at the time ; 
and J Jiave since been able to explain and in some respects to 
K>rt of much fuller details contained in an ad- 

the Uritish mirable commercial report compiled by Consul-General 
( oiiHuiate in iijiQ past year (1890), the first that has 

<*v(»r been issued from Meshed or Khorasan, and in itself an ample 
justification of the presence of a British consular staff in so impor- 
tant a ti'ade centre as Meshed. This publication is contained in 
tlie series of Diplomatic and Consular Reports on trade and finance, 
issued by the English Foreign OflSce; and will no doubt be the first 
of an annual series."^ 

From this report I gather that the total value of Aiiglo-In*dian 
g«x)ds imported into Khorasan in 1889-90 (the Persian year is 
Vaimsof counted from the vernal equinox, i.e. from March 21, 
liriush 1889, to March 21, 1890) was 81', 300/., and the total 

UuKsiftn value of Russian goods 110,100/. But to the former 
iniiMirta yiiould ceilainly be added a considerable i^ortiun of the 
value of the Chinese black and green teas, shipped from liombay, 
and no doubt: for the most part purchased and brought from China 
hf British merchants. The total value of this Chinese tea was 
133,000 tomans, or 123,714/. ; but very nearly the whole of it only 
passes through Meshed in transit to Bokhara. Khiva, &c., the taste 
^1* the Khorasaiiis being partial to Indian black tea, of which an 
import of 12,000/. is included in the total of Anglo-Indian imports 
already quoted. The addition thereto of a large fraction of the 
value of' the Chinese tea will explain the otherwise ambiguous 
^'tatement of my informants. 

Here let me pause to consider and balance tlie facilities at the 
disposal of the rival European Powers for trade with Khorasan. 
imiun Nominally there are three trade routes available for 
trade British or Anglo-Indian imports, in practice only two. 

First is the lengthy overland, journey vid Teheran and 
1 ahriz from the Turkish port of Trebizond, in the angle of the Black 

. ' ConoUj mentioni that in 1880 the ouatomi dues oC Meshed were fhimed for 
•'♦W tomant, — Oiterland Joumejf to India, voL i. p. 291. 
dnnnal 8erU§, 1890, No. 753. 

VOL. 1. . 
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Sea, a total distance by caravan march of 1,500 miles, and occupy, 
ing a camel four months of time.^ Second is the route from 
Bunder Abbas on the Persian Gulf to Meshed, of which there are 
two variations : the shorter journey md Kerman, Hahwar, Nahiband. 
and Tun, a distance of 940 miles, or 40 days by mule and 75 days 
by camel ; and the longer deviation via Yezd, which is occasion- 
ally taken by merchants, because of the greater abunSance of 
transport and the additional chance of finding a sale in the busy 
mart of Yezd. The third, and by far the most direct and shortest, 
route for Indian merchandise, would be vid the Bolan Pass by rail 
to the British frontier at Chaman in Beluchistan, and thence 
by Kandahar and Herat to Meshed, a distance from the Indian 
frontier of 30 stages only, or 670 miles. This route, however, 
which was once a crowded trade artery, has practically been killed 
by the exorbitant transit dues charged by the Amir of Afghanistan,* 
whdse fiscal policy is conceived on the strictest protectionist 
principles, and is coldly indifferent to the convenience or the com- 
merce of his neighbours. Of the two former or practicable routes, 
that from Trebizond >vas utilised by British merchandise in 1889 
to the value of 23,400/., that from Bunder Abbas by Anglo- 
Indian merchandise (excluding the China tea) to the value of 
60,870/, 

By treaty between Great Britain and Persia, only five per cent. 
ad ra/orewi can be chargetl upon Britisli merchandise, at the port 
entry, 'I’hus British goods will be called upn ' 
duties foj. tJjig iiti^x)st at Tabriz (having passed through Trebizond, 
in transit, duty free), and Anglo-Indian goods at Bunder Abbas. 
But as in the case of Khorasan there are no British merchants at 
the destination or at the big towns en roiiie^ the Persian Custom- 
house officials take the opportunity of screwing a little more than is 
their due, and subjecting foreign mirchandise to^he same system 
as prevails for native goods, viz. the payment of a customs duty at 
each large city. Thus British goods from Trebizond after payinj^'^ 
their five per cent, at Tabriz will, after passing into the hands of 

‘ The freight-charf^e of each cameMoad from Trebizond to Meshed i> 
t&ma/u, i.e. 71. lit. ; from Bunder Abbas {rid Kerman) to Meshed. 9 tamaiu, i.e. 
2/^lli. TmI. 

• The Amir leviee 21. 2t. upon eveiy cwt., and the cost of each camel-load 
further 27. 7t. On the Kabul road he is reported to levy 80 rupees {Si. 13s. 4i/.) 
on every camel-load of Indian goods in transit to Bokhara. This is not Protec- 
tion, but Prohibition. 
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Persian mercliants, pay a further two and a half per cent, upon 
entering Khorasan, or seven and a half per cent, in all. Similarly 
the total of dues levied on the Kerman route from Bunder Abbas 
will be about seven and a half per cent. ; and by the more circuit- 
ous Yezd route nine per cent. The excess above the stipulated 
live per cent, would be avoided if there were British consignees 
at the destination. Another plan of the Persian Custom-house 
officers at the ports is to levy less than the stipulated five per cent, 
there, but to give no voucher for the sum received ; and thus to 
pmvicle their confraternity in the remaining cities witJi the oppor- 
tunity not merely of making up tlie five per cent., but sometimes 
of almost doubling its amount. 

These are the disadvantages under which British or Anglo- 
Indian trade labours. Russia has at her command four trade 
^ routes : (I) the Tillis-Tabriz-Teheran line ; (2) the Resht- 

trade Teheran line ; (3j the Cez-Asti-abad-Shahrud line; and 

(4) the Ashkabad-Kuchan line in connection with the 
Transcaspian. railway. The three first have been practically super- 
sede<l by the last, which is only 150 mih^s in length, which is being 
tsonverted al^ng its entire distance into a carriageable highway, and 
which, in narrating my own journey, I have already described.* 
No words are needed to explain the enormous advantage of which 
sh^ is the ^possessor ; an advantage with which wo are only able to 
’compete because of her inability to supply some of the largest 
articles of import, such as tea and indigo ; and because of the, 
as yet, ‘ superior quality of British manufactures. None the less 
it is not surprising to find the British consul summarising his 
opinion of the situation in these words : — 

It is obvious that with the Transcaspian railway at Ashkabad, only 
150 miles from Meshed, and with lK>th towns linked as they ‘shortly 
will ))e by an excellent macadamised road, British goods, having to 
cross the seas and traverse long, rough jknd routes cannot hope to com- 
pete with Russian goods, even in these provinces of Persia, unless our 
railway is extended in this direction. 

Russia is thoroughly alive to the advantage of her situation, 

‘ I have since heard (May 1S9J) that heavy, aftrinffletfa carts, drawn by two, 
three, or four horses, have superseded mule and horse traffic od the Kuchan- 
Mesbed section of the road. 

* I think this word is a misnomer, for I am convinced that were the original 
XacAdam to be raised from the dead and dropped down on the Ashkabad-Meshed 
he would stand aghast at such a prostiiation of his respectable name. 
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and endeavours to push it by fiscal tactics, which are discounten* 
anced by the gentlemen who call themselves political economists ia 
Customs England, but which are a familiar feature in the corn- 
duties mercial strategy of foreign countries, and of the Russian 

Government in particular. Her own goods pay the regular five 
per cent, on crossing the Persian borders. But in order to encourage 
the export of Persian cotton, she allows it a differential preference 
of ten per cent, over that imported by the Baltic or Black Seas. 
By a Customs decree of February 1880. Persian goods passing into 
Transcaspia pay an ad valorem duty of two and a half per cent. 
But by a later decree of February 1890 such goods, if only passing 
through Transcaspia in transit to Europe, are exempted from all 
duty whatever, if forwarded by Ashkabad or by any other station 
of the Transcaspian railway. 

Of the Anglo-Indian imports from Bunder Abbas, the largest 
item, ‘excluding the China tea, is still tea; Indian green tea to 
Largest value of 7,140?. (mostly in transit to ^Bokhara), 

Anglo- Indian black tea, which is preferred in Khorasan, 

Indian to the Value of 12,000?. Next comes indigo, with a total 
value of 10,170?., of which more than one-half is in transit to 
Russian Central Asia.‘ The import duty on this indigo affords 
an illustration of the cumulative system of taxation before 
mentioned ; for three per cent, is exacted at Bunder ‘Abbas, one 
per cent, at Kennan, and two and three-fourths per cent, oil 
arrival at Meshed. This, with the two and a half per cent, 
exacted by Russia, when it passes into Transcaspia, and the 
further two and a half per cent, levied by Bokhara on the fron- 
tiers of that khanate, makes it a somewhat expensive luxury by 
the time it reaches the Tartar capital. In calico sheetings 
and shirtings, both grey and bleached, there is a markM pre- 
ference for British over Russian goods, and of these nearly 
12,000?. worth are imported vid Bunder Abbas. A considerable 
quantity of Kashmir shawls, of copper sheeting and tin, and 
finally of drugs and spices, are the concluding items worthy ot 
mention. 

The Tabriz-Teheran line brings whatever cottons and chintzes 
can succeed in holding their own against the cheaper Russian 

* Indigo is largely used everywhere in Central Asia to dye silk and ooiton 
garments, to atain glam, and to give the colour to those blue and white enamelled 
tiles which are so familiar a fhatnre in secular as well as religioca omamentation. 
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imports of the same article. English knives and Boissors, crockery 
and porcelain, of which there seemed to be very little in the bazaars, 
but which come by this route, are greedily snapped 
^ ®”*^‘*'* . up when offered for sale, though at higher prices than 
the corresponding articles of Russian manufacture. Simultane- 
ously ^ found a consensus of opinion that the Russian import of 
cheap cotton fabrics of which I have spoken had been very much 
overdone, that the bazaars were now overstocked with these goods, 
and that they could only be sold at prices which would result in 
siirious losses to their owners. The main feature of the com- 
pt^tition l^etween the two countries was undoubtedly this : 
that all English articles ,are considered vastly superior in 
durability and quality ; but that the enonnous distances which 
they have to traverse and the high prices which must necessarily 
!)♦* charged, render it almost impossible for them to compete with 
their rivals. For my part I think it extraordinary, when w6 com- 
pare the two situations (putting aside altogether the articles 
in which Russia cannot compete, such as indigo, minerals and 
tea), that Great Britain should still claim so creditable a propor- 
tion of the trade. Whether it can bo maintained is another 
question, to which I should hesitate to return an affirmative 
answer. 

Of the Russian total of 110,400^. imported by the Transcaspian 
railway, cotton stuffs, plain and coloured, constitute nearly one- 
« KufMian second largest item is sugar, which has 

driven every other sugar, French or Indian, out of the 
market, and is sold in the bazaars at 4 Jd. a pound — a price that is 
in the main due to the bounties granted by the Russian Qovem- 
nient to Russian exporters of the article,* and with which it is 
next to impossible for Indian sugar, even though made from the 
sugar-cane, to compete. Russian crockery and porcelain, which 
•are almost universal, amount to ll,500i. ; and the value of Russian 
hardware is only 1,000Z. less. 

If we turn to the exports of Khorasan, physical considerationa 
^*11 explain the fact that the trade with Russia is vastly in excess 
of that with India. Exclusive of such Indian goods aa paaa 

' One rouble (2f.) per pond (36 Ibn.) excise duty U refunded on Bnetian engar 
exported abroad.. In the case* however, of Central Asia and Peiaia, the rebate, 
^▼ing served its porposa by completely driving out aU other oomp^ton from 
fl>e market, was discontinued from May 1, 1S91. 
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through KhorasQin to Russian temtory, the figures of export to 
Russia (somo of course in transit to other European countries) 
Eiports- ®™ou^ to a total, of 111,500/. Cotton, assisted by the 
1. to differential p;reference before alluded to, is responsible for 
®'**®*’ the large figure of yearly 43,000/^ Wool is credited with 
about half that totfil. 5,700/. worth of Turkoman and Persian 
carpets are sent tQ Europe, not all, of course, to Russian destinations. 
Finally, out of the total output of turquoises from the celebrated 
mines near Nishapur, which is estimated at nearly 23,000/. an- 
nually, over 17,000/. were despatched in 1889 by the Transcaspian 
railway to Europe. 

That some idea be gained of the enormous increase in 

Russo-Persian trade, due to the prosperous working of the Trans- 
Growth of Caspian railway, let me compare the figures that I have 
Porahin given with those of the first nine months of 1 8 80, 

trade the railway having only reached Ashkabad in December 
1885. From January to October 1886 the exports from Persia 
to Ashkabad equalled 61,OO0/., the imports to Persia from Ashkabad 
37,000/. The totals for 1889 were, as I have shown, respectively 
111,500/., and 110,400/, In other words the exports have very 
nearly doubled in th(^ space of three years, while the imports 
have exactly trebled. 

Against these imposing figures the export trade* to Briti^h^ 
India can only oppose the modest total of 39.000/., nearly tho 
2 to India which is represented by Khorasan opium, in- 

tended chiefly for the Chinese market. Ten years ago 
the total output of opium in Khorasan was only 160 hundred- 
weight. The value of the export, over and above that which is 
consumed in tho province, is now 37,100/. to India, as well as 
14,300/. to Constantinople, or a total of 51,400/. 

In order to complete the survey of the commerce of Khorasan, 
the figures of Perso- Afghan trade must be added. There is very 
Perao. difference in the respective values of imports and 

^han exports, either country contributing in about equal pro- 

* portion to the needs of the other. Whereas Afghanistan, 
however, sends her indigenous sheepskin coats (poshtins), pistachios, 
&o., the bulk of Persian exports are Russian piece go<^s, sugar, 
,and hardware. The value of the exports from Khorasan into 
Afghanistan is returned as 18,800/., of imports into IGiorasan from 
Afghanistan as 17,300/. 
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Adding up the entire ^tal$, 'yre arrive at the following 
t4]ui hypothetical estimate of the ti^e of Khorasan : — 


Iruports from Russia . . 

. £110,400 

Exports to Ru|[siaand Europe 

£111,400 

„ .. liulia . . . 

60,800 

Expof4a to Indfti . . 

39,000 

„ „ Great Britain 

. 23,400 

„ „ Allfbaniatait . . 

18,300 

„ „ Europe . . 

. * 15,700 



„ 0 „ Afghanistan 

17,300 



Total of imports 

. £227,<iOO 

Total ^ axpoKts . 

£168,700 


Grand total £30(i,300. 



From this total we must make a considerable reduction, on 
account of the goods that are reckcmed in it more than once, first 
u]K)n entering the province and then upon leaving it. On the* 
otlier hand, the figures of export vid Teherarf^ Tal^riz, and Trebi- 
/.oiid do not appear. The absence of any figures of the Pemo- 
Bokharan trade does not make as much difference as might other- 
wise be expected, the IVrsian exports to Bokhara consisting 
almost wholly of Anglo-Indian goods, tea, indigo, muslin, &c., 
which have already been reckoned in the Bunder Abbas importa- 
tions. 

Having analysed the present situation, and endeavoured to 
sonu» extent to forecast the futun^ of foreign trade wiMi Khorasan, 
Steps to be it may not be out of place if 1 hert‘ indicate such steps as 
naight with advantage be tiikcn by the British Govern- 
fintain uieiit, in order to retain and develop that share of the 
business which they naturally poRsess, and to prevent an ultimate 
lo«8 of the remainder. Five such precautionary measures aro 
within the range of practicability, although I fear that their 
probability is not in each case in the same ratio. British con- 
sular officials should be apiioiiited to suiierintend and protect the 
principal trade route from the 8i)utli. When 1 was at Bunder 
Abbas there was not a single European in the place, and only an 
unaccredited and purely unofficial representative of British mer- 
cantile interests. A British Vice-Consul might most opportunely 
Ije appointed at Kerman, and a Consular agent at Vezd, or vice 
Secondly, the road running northward from Kerman, vid 
Rah war, Nahiband and Tun, which is the principal caravan routo 
from the Gulf to Meshed, might with eaw* and at a small expense 
be vastly improved by clearing out and resuscitating the filled-up 
wells and water-courses by which it was once fertilised. Thirdly, 

^ see no reason why not only should the existing route be 
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improved, but a new one opened up from the British possessions 
in Beluchistan to the Persian border, avoiding Afghan territory 
altogether, and proceeding e.g. from Quetta vid Seistan to Birjand. 
All of these aA feasible measures, ^d there can be no excuse for 
any supineness in developing or facilitating such pacific avenues 
of Anglo-Indian Influence. The fourth remedy, which has doubt- 
less engaged the attention of the Indian Government, is an mtima- 
6ion to the Amir of Afghanistan, not on grounds of political economy. 
tot which I suspect that Abclnr Rahman Khan would profess a very 
reasonable contempt, but on the grounds of the avowed wish of 
the Suzerain Power, that it is desirable to modify a fiscal policy 
•which is injurious to his own subjects, and displeasing to his chief 
allies. The fifth and last remedy, to which I shall revert at greater 
length in dealing with Seistan, is the construction of a rival 
British railroad on the south, to balance the Transcaspian railway 
in the. north, and enable us to compete with Russia in a fair field, 
and with her own weapons. 

I now proceed to explain the reasons for which, apart from 
the legitimate desire for commercial profit, both Powers — Riissin 
Russian a^d Great Britain — are induced to regard Khorasan with 
nesa^f^* SO intense a concern, what is the objective of Russian 
Khoraaon policy in the comprehensive designs which I have 
described in this chapter, and what are the counter-interests and 
responsibilities of this country. The passion for territoriar 
aggrandisement is one which, though it is indignantly repudiated 
by Russian writers, no one with his eyes open can believe to be 
other than a dominating influence in the Russian mind. There^ 
is a step in tlie development of every great Power in which the. 
lust for new |K)8session8 ijrin excess of every other sentiment. 
Russia is now in this acquisitive stage of empire. Great Britain, 
having passed through it, and having in her day experienced its 
intoxicating fumes in all their intensity, has emerged into the 
more sober atmosphere of the conservative stage. In other words 
Russian interest in JChorasan is the cupidity of the would-bo 
possessor. • England, on the contrary, neither aspires to, nor will 
ever hold, a squam yard of the country. 

If we inquire the ulterior reasons for which Russia desires the 
possession of Khorasan, they are not far to seek. Her Transcas- 
pian conquests have brought under her control a* region, the 
greater part of which consists of barren wilderness^ and whose 
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only fertile spots are a series, of detached oases at the base of a 
mountain range. On the other side of that mountain range for a 
distance of 300 tniles extends a country which, in the 
plains and hollows that separate its mani^ld ridges, con- 
ceals an abundance of wealth, in fruit, in 'miziarals, in pi*o- 
duce of every kind, above all in grain. She is like a man camping 
in a desolate and stony field divided only by a thick hedge from 
a spacious pasture, where lie sees food for himself, fodder fdip 
his beasts, qomfort and repose for both. What a temptation -to 
break through the hedge and pooch on the hidden preserves! 
♦Such are the feelings with which the Russians regard Khorasan. 
They would fain move from Akhal Tekke to Kuchan, frnrn Ashka- 
bad to Meshed. Here they would find supplies that might feed 
mighty armies, mountain fastnesses invulnerable to attack, >a docile 
jiopulation, a resting-g^ound where new plans of action could be 
formed, and a base whence they 'could be set in motion in the 
future. 

It is the latter context — viz., with a view to future political 
<‘onting6ncies — that Khorasai^ acquires a further and definite value 
A pwri-d- in Russian eyes. At present Russian is separated from 
ttKHinbt Afghan territory in Central Asia by Sir West Ridgeway’s 
India frontier— an artificial line drawn for a distance of 350 

miles from-the Heri Rud-to the Oxus. This line could, no doubt, 
ht any moment be violated ; but no territorial acquisitions of im- 
itiediate value would result, and the step could only bo taken at 
Ihe risk, nay, with the certainty, of war with Great Britain. How 
much simpler to slip round the corner and so to turn the enemy’s 
flank ! From the Zulfikar Pass to the southern extremity of 
Seistan, Persia is coterminous with Afghanistan ; and a Power 
established upon the Persian side of that border would command 
Herat (there is a carriage road of 230 miles from Meshed to Herat), 
threaten the road by Farrah and Girishk to Kandahar, and be 
brought to the very banks of the Helmund. Russia settled in 
Khorasan, and especially in that fringe of border territoiy which I 
have been at such pains to describe, has no need to infringe any 
Anglo- Afghan boundary. The entire western frontier of Afghani- • 
^tan lies exposed to her infiuence or assault. Furthermore, in 
Tristan she comes into close contact with a part of Beluchistan of 
disputed owl^er8hip and unsettled tenure, and is separated by only 
ft short distance from the advanced British frontier in Pishin. 
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Finally, having reached that point, she is already half way to the 
sea; and, her railways once carried as far as Nasratabad, she 
would begin to felicitate herself upon a port on the Indian Ocean 
and the long sought outlet in the southern seas.* 

The physical conditions which I have expounded, the designs 
of Russia, of which evidence can be produced incapable of refuta- 
Briiuh in- importance of any movements so intimately 

^ras^ affecting Afghanistan explain the interest which England 
is thereby compelled to take in this portion of the Shah’s 
dominions. Those who argue that Khorasan is far from India, and 
can therefore safely be left alone, repeat the imbecile fallacy that 
has already been attended with such pitiable results in the past, 
and that has landed us in our recent position in both Persia and 
Afghanistan. Afghanistan has often been described as the north- 
western glacis of our Indian citadel ; and to allow an enemy to 
effect a lodgment undisturbed upon even the outskirts of that 
glacis is to commit a strategical error of the first importance. 
British policy in Khorasan is directed to the safeguarding of 
British — i.e., of Afghan — interests in that quarter ; to the main- 
tenance of the political Htfiffs qm — i.e., of the Persian dominion ; 
and more particularly to the watching of those approaches frfun 
the south, the freedom of which is indispensable to British com- 
merce, and the control of which by a hostile instead of an allied 
Power would be an appreciable peril to Hindustan. It is a con-* 
solatory fact that General Maclean, the recently ap|X>inted Consul- 
General at Meshed, is also Consul for Seistan. An indejjendent 
British official should, however, be deputed to the latter place, 
whose near proximity to the Anglo-Bcduch frontier renders it of 
great importance to British interests, and whose resources, if 
developed by scientific irrigation and a railway, might make it a 
nucleus of commercial influence radiating through central and 
southern Persia, and even counterbalancing Russian ascendency in 
northern Khorasan. 

Finally, let me indicate what I believe to be the attitude of tlio 
population of Khorasan towards Russia and Great Britain,^ and the 
assistance or the reverse that either Power may expect to meet) 
with in the prosecution of its schemes. Earlier travellers, such 

' fhat these designs are not tlie offspring of imagination, hut are serioo^iy 
entsHaliied by Ruesia, eridence will be forthcoming, in a later chapter up«^n 
Rffitlan Policy in Persia as a whole, to prove. 
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as Fraser,* MacGregor,* and Napier, reported a widespread aversion 
in northern Khorasan to the Kajar dynasty, and a profound dis- 
Persiim affection towards the central Government of Teheran, 
loyalty The process of time and the firm rule of the present 
Shah have obliterated these antipathies, and Khorasan is as 
iiegati^ly loyal as any other part of Persia. By negative loyalty 
[ mean that the rule of the sovereign is passively acquiesced in by 
the bulk of the people, who of themselves would institute no move- 
ment for change ; but that this feeling nov^ere amounts to a spirit 
of enthusiasm, nor has kindled the faintest spark of national unity. 
Whilst, therefore, the people would be extremely unlikely to fight 
against the Shah, they would be almost as unlikely to fight for 
him — a position which renders their allegiance a quantity of very ' 
precarious value. Against the Afghans, no doubt, who are 8unnis 
and hereditaiy enemies, such a feeling, approximating to national 
unity, might he aroused. But I am not now talking of possible 
warfare with an Asiatic enemy, but of the designs and encroach- 
ments of Russia. If Russia, therefore, wen^ to-morrow to under- 
take a hostile movement against Khorasan, what might the in- 
habitants of that province be expected to do ? 

My answer is that, if the movement wore accompanied by the 
smallest display of military force, they would probably do nothing 
.Kuswan blitsit still and accept the change of masters, in the belief 
prcBtige Kismet, and that they might fare, if not the 

same, at least a little better, and could not fare much worse. The 
utter rottenness of Persian administration, by which the poor 
people have been long oppressed without hope of redress, had 
taught them to turn with eagerness to any alternative that at least 
promises a change. I am unable to say whether the Russians are 
personally popular in Persia, not having had the means of ascer- 
taining by personal inquiry on a sufficiently large scale, and having 
received the most contradictory answers from my several informants. 

' Journey into Xkarasan, ca^p. zxii. * During the course of our journey from 
Meshed, there was nothing that struck me more forcibly than the violent hatred 
^>orne fay all ranks of people to the reigning family of Persia. They were never 
spoken of without deteetatioii, and their name appears to be identifled with all 
that is emel, tyrannical, and unjust.* This was in 1822. 

* Journey through Kheromfy vol. i. p. 258, * In Khorasan there is aaotber 
opinion, which is as prevalent is belief in the Russians, and that is contempt of 
the Kajar. This 1 have heard expreaaed over and over again* coupled with epithets 
the reverse of eomj^imentary.* This was in 1870, 
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But the reputation acquired by them in Khorasan owing to their 
liberation of the slaves at Bokhara and Khiva, most of whom were 
Persians from this province,* and their deliverance of the border- 
lands from the devastating scourge of the Turkomans, combined 
with the prestige of their numbers and ever forward progress, have 
predisposed a naturally craven race to regard their advance with 
mingled resignation and respect. Some would be found to think 
the change a decided gain. The majority would vote it inevitable. 
The sympathy of the few^ aided by the apathy of the many, would 
disarm opposition and pave the way for an easy conquest. If it be 
inquired whether the spirit of religious animosity might not be 
invoked, and a or religious war, preached against the infidels, 

the answer must be returned that Russia is not in the least likely 
to proceed until she has guarded against such a contingency. The 
religious element is in the ascendant' at Meshed, and no doubt 
exercises a considerable control over the prepossessions of the 
people. Any fear of violation, either of the shrine or of the endow- 
ments by which it is supported, or of the privileges and abuses 
by which it is surrounded, would unquestionably awaken a feeling 
of the bitterest hostility. But Russia has never shown anything 
but a large patience towa^s -the religious scruples and supersti- 
tions of her Mussulman subjects. Such suspicioiiB yvould easily bo 
disarmed ; and it is to be feared that^the holy mullahs and mujtaheds 
of Meshed are not more averse than the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen to the receipt of bribes. When, therefore, the old 
Khan of Kuchan told me that all the people of Khorasan would 
rally and fight for Meshed, I l^elieve him to have been talking 
nonsense. My impression is that Meshed, if it is destined to fall, 
will fall without a blow; and that a change of ownership ii» 
Khorasan might be effected without the loss of a drop of blood. 

* I nover heard this doubted until I came across^tf Russian book, entitled 
Sk0tek4» of Portia^ by P. Ogorodnikof, published in 8t. Petersburg in 1878. The 
author was a Russian who had been deputed by the Imperial Geographical Society 
to join a commercial caravan, conducted by General Glnkhofski, to Meshed iu 
1874 ; and his utterances were mainly an epitome of the views of a Rnisian 
merchant, named Baumgarten, who resided for many years in Shahmd and was 
seen there by Baker, Napier, MacGregor, and other English travellers. Banmgarten, 
who presumably knew what he was saying and could not be regarded as a Russo- 
phobe, denied that the Khivan release of prisoners had brought any popularity to 
Russia, and declared that the Persians held the Russians in contempt while cring- 
ing to them, and seeking to propitiate them as possible informers to the Shah 
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When I credit the Russians with an influence so remarkable^ 
I am not for a moment conceding to them a monopoly of such an 
advantage. Were the British in a position to exercise 
towi^ the same pressure or ultimately to take the same steps, 

Eiigiand j that they would be received with an acclaim 

out of all proportion greater than that which might await their 
opponents. The Russians are in the habit of conducting matters 
* in a somewhat high-handed and dictatorial manner in Persia ; and, 
while such an attitude may inspire alarm and even create respect, 
it makes no appeal to affection. On the other hand, the franker and 
more honourable methods of the English have won for that Power 
a consideration which, in the absence of positive evidences of 
strength, such as numerous troops and adjacent dominions, is 
highly meritorious. The Timuri tribes, of whom I spoke, along 
the eastern border Khorasan, are known to be extremely friendly 
to the English ; and the nearer we approach to Beluchistan and 
the Indian frontier, the more does the popularity arising from just 
and tolerant administration prevail. The Persians are beginning 
to see perfectly well that the English do not desire a rood of their 
soil, and that the Russians are bent upon forcible appropriation. 
But the Russians are near and formidable, and the English are far 
away and mak^ no visible display of strength. While, therefore, 
British influence is welcome and mciets with encouragement, there 
IS no spirit or party capable of engendering a successful resistance 
to Russian designs. The Khorasanis, like their fellow-rnen all the 
world over, are not above making friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness. 

SUPPLEMKNTART ROUTES IN E. KlfORASAN. 

Mesrid T9 Tubbat-i-HA1DEBI. H. W. Bcllcw (1872), From the Tndv$ to the 
Tigris^ pp. 851-7 ; Col. Eoan-Smith (1872), Eattern Pcrtia, pp. 35.V6. 

Tubbat-i-Haioebi Bajistan. H. W. Bdlew (1872), IhUl. pi>. 340-»j 
Col, Enan-Smith (1872), J5W. pp. 349-53. 

Bajistan to Kain. H. W. Bellow (1872), Jbid . pp. 326-39; CoL E. Smith 
(1872), Jkid, pp. 8i3-9. 

Kaxn to Bibjaivd. H. W. Bellew (1872), IbUl. pp. 809-25 ; Col. £. Smith 
(1872), Jbid. pp. 337-42. 

Fabrah (AroBANiSTAN) TO NiSHAPUB (Hd Blijand, Tnn, and Bajifitan). 

J. P. Ferrier (1845), Cararan Jowmegt, pp, 487-B 

Fabbar (Apohanibtax) to SEMiTAir (vid Khar and TablMui). J. P, Ferrier 
(1846), Ibid. pp. 489-40. 

Tabbas to Bibjakd {rid Ton and Kain). (Sir) C. MacGregor (1876), Jirurnep 
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Bibjand to Pahbi (Hebat) (vid Fbig and Tezdnn). (Sir) C. MacGregor 
(1875), /Wrf. vol. i. pp. 178-202. 

SHAHBm) TO Hebat Turshiz and Khaf). G. Foistar (1784), Joumtyfrm 
Bengal to England, vol. ii. pp. 221-B. Captain Claude Clerk (1857), JmmaX of 
^the R. ^.8., vol. xxxi. pp. 47-64 (1861). 

Lash Juwain (Afghan Seistan) to Eebhan (vid Neh). N. de Khanikoff 
(1869), MSmoire, pp. 166-86. 

*",^bmnan to Bajistan and Jumain. H.*B. Vaughan (1888), Ptm. of the 
^ It. G.8. (New Seriee), vol. xii. 



CHAPTER IX 

TUB SEISTAN% QUESTION 


And thou host trod the ^nds of Scistan 
And seen the River of Relmund, and the Lake 
• OfZirnih.’ . 

Mattuew ABSold, Sohrah and 

1'rom Zultikar, upon the Heri Rud, the starting point of the new 
J(usso-^y*ghan Boundary of 1885-7, and the point accordingly where 
EaBtern Afghan, and Persian territory all converge, 

frontier of the frOutier of the last-named ^ower, running due south 
almost upon the Gist parallehof longitudp for a distance 
of several hundred miles, is either only in part defined, doubt- 
fully defined, precariously pbiierved, or not defined at all. The 
entire distance from the Zfilfikar Pass to the Indian Ocean at 
Gwetter is 700. miles in a straight line j along which extent Persia 
is bvon^t into contact wlfh two neighl)ours upon the east, with 
neither of whom is she upon tlie best of terms, viz., Afghanistan 
and Beluahistan. Disputes' are constantly occurring with botli of 
tliese Powers as to the boundary-line : and encroachments, some- 
times ephemeral, in other cases permanent, ai-e made upon terri- 
tories claimed by the other. Of the three nations concerned, the 
most acquisitive, strange to say, appears to be Persia herself. She 
perhaps thinks^ tp console herself for forcible contraction upon 
h^r north-west and north-east borders by a little surreptitious 
expansion here. 

The frontier-line of which I am speaking falls naturally into 
four divisions, in each of which different degrees of stability and 
>> ZHisvu r Bering political conditions prevail. Tht; first of these 
toSf>i«un divisions is the section lamning from Zulfikar to the 
northern confines of Seistan, a total distance of nearly 300 miles. 
Ever since Herat and its dependencies were severed from Khorasan,, 
a more or less recognised boundary has existed between the two 
countries in these parts ; but it has never been defined, and pro- 
vides material for recmrent disputes, arisug as a rule from the 
<^tested command or possession of water-courses, the most valu- 
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able and in many cases the sole asset of which Nature can hero 
boast. One of these disputes between Afghanistan and Persia 
had been raging for some time before my visit, concerning a 
border district named Hashtadan, on the parallel between Kuhsan 
and Ghurian. The British, who are usually appealed to on these 
occasions as umpires, and who have more than once undertaken 
what is apt to be a very thankless task, were invited to arbitrate ; 
and a decision was given which, I dare say, had what MacGregor 
thought the superlative merit of dissatisfying both parties. I 
only allude to it as typical of the incidents that must constantly 
recur upon a boundary so ill-defined, assisted in most parts by no 
natural features, and peopled by nomad tribes who care very little 
for posts or pillars. 

The second section is the frontier of Seistan, as defined by the 
Anglo-Perso-Afghan Boundary Commission under Sir F. Goldsmid 
2 SeiBtftii 1S72, which will form the main subject of this chapter. 

The length of this section from north to south is about 
120 miles ; but as the new frontier, fixed by the arbitration, pursues 
a wide deviation to the south-east until it touches the river Hel- 
mund, and then turns again in a south-westerly direction, the 
length of the two outer sides of the triangle thus described is 
considerably greater than that of the hypotenuse. 

Third in order comes a stretclf of boundary from the sou^^Kem 
end of the Seistan frontier, fixed in 1872, to the northern end of' 

8 Peroo Mekran boundary, demarcated in the previous year ; 

Beiuoh or, in other words, from the Kuh-Malek-i-Siah to Jalk, a 
boundary distance of 200 miles. This section of the border has 
never been defined at all. No one knows where efr what it is. No 
two maps colour it alike ; and the majority compound for ignorance . 
by obvious conjecture, drawing a straight line in a south-easterly 
direction from the mountains named above to, the neighbourhood 
of Jalk. Beluchistan is here the neighbour of Persia on the 
east ; but the wandering Beluch tribes who camp upon the frontier 
own very little allegiance to the Khan of Kelat, and are practically 
independent. 

Lastly comes the line from Jalk to the port of Gwetter. on tHe 
sea, 130 miles in length, which I call the Mekran boundary, 

4. Meknn because that part of Beluchistan which it divides between 
boundary Persia and Kelat is known by that name. Jt was de- 
fined .nnjler^csnniliiiignJi-of Jhv Sir_P,.GnliiumiA-in 
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1871, but is not uniformly observed. Both these last sections of 
frontier — viz. the upper and the lower Perso-Beluch borders — will 
come under notice in a later chapter dealing with the Eastern 
provinces. They are mentioned here only in order to place Seistan 
in its proper focus to surrounding conditions. 

I have already, in the preceding chapter, spoken of Seistan as 
a hehiJc or sub-division of the Persian province of Kain, ruled by 
DiBtrict of Alam Khan of Biijand, who deputes an official to 
Stistan represent him and to command the garrison at Nasr- 
atubad. Here let me descrilxj the circumstnnces which have led 
to its litnng a Persian possession at all, and which necessitated the 
despatch of the Boundary Commission in 1872 ; whilst, in order to 
make this part of the narrative clear, some sketch will he required, 
l)oth of the province itself and of its earlier history. 

The derivation of the name Seistan or Sejestan from Sagastan, 
the country of the Sagan, or Sacaa, has, says Sir H. Rawlinson, 

^ never been doubted by any writer of credit, either Arab 
of Ow ” or Persian ; * although it is curious that a band of roving 
*“‘*”*'‘ nomads, as were these Scythians, who descended hither from 

the north in the third century A.D., should have bequeathed a per- 
manent designation to a country which they only occupied for a hun- 
dred ye^rs. Expelled by the Sassanifiu monarch Varahran II. (a.d. 275 
“29^ they Lave long vanished from history themselves ; but in the 
name of the district they may claim a immumerUum tjere perennius. 
At different epochs of history tt^rritories of very differing sizes 
have been called Seistan, according as the dominion of their rulers 
Uh appii. bas been extended or curtailed. In its stricter applica- 
cation t’lon, however, the name has always lx*en peculiar to the 
great lacustrine basin that receives the confluent waters of the 
Helmurid and other rivers, whose channels converge at this point 
upon a depression in the land’s surface, with very clearly dtffined 
borders, and a length from north to south of nearly 250 miles. 
It is certain that in olden days this depression was filled by the 
waters of a great lake ; and, were all the artificial canals and 
^****igution channels, by which the river-contents are now reduccMl 
andrexhausted, to Ije destroyed, 1 imagine that it would very soon 
'‘elapse into its primaeval condition.* 

' Some Rnglish writers, however, have derived it from taghet, a wood that i« 
srown locaUjr ithd ia uiied as fuel by the Persians. 

’ For farther information on the Hetmond Blver, ride a .Paper by 0. R. Mark- 
VOL. I. » Q 
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The modem Seistan may be said to comprise three mam 
depressions, which, according to the season of the year and the 
Present extent of the spring floods, are converted alternately into 
condition lakes, swamps, or dry land. The first of these depressions 
consists of the twofold lagoon formed by the Harut Bud and the 
Farrah Bud flowing from the north, and by the Helmund and th« 
Khash or Khushk Bud flowing from the south and east respec- 
tively. These two lakes or pools are Connected by a thick reed- 
bed called the Naizar, which, according to the amount of water 
that they contain, is either a marsh or a cane-brake. In flood 
time these two lakes, ordinarily distinct, unite their waters, and 
the conjoint inundation pours over the Naizar into the second 
great depression, known by the generic title of Hamun or 
Expanse, which stretches southwards like a vast shallow trough 
for many miles. When the British Commissioners were here in 
1872*, the Hamun was quite dry, and they marched to and fro 
across its bed. But in 1885-6, when some of the members of tho 
later Busso- Afghan Boundary Commission were proceeding thin 
way from Quetta to the coniines of Herat, it was found to be an 
immense lake, extending for miles, with the Kuh-i-Khwajah, a well- 
known mountain and conspicuous landmark usually regarded as 
its western limit, standing up like an island in the middle.* In 
times of abnonnal flood the Hamun will itself overflow. ^^i^nd on 
such occasions the water, draining southwards through the Sarsheia 
ravine, inundates the third of the great depressions to which I 
alluded, and which is known as the Zirreh Marsh. This was said 
at the time of the Commission not to have occurred within living 
ipemory, it being a far more common experience to find all the 
river-beds exhausted than all the lake-beds full ; and the Zirreh as 

a rule presents the familiar appearance of a salt desert.* In 188.'>, 

♦ 

h^m on * The Basin of the Helmund/ in the Proceedings of f As (New Series^ 

Tol. i. p. 191. 

> The Kuh-i-Khwajah, known also as Kuh-i-Rostam, is an isolated bluft com- 
posed of a crystaUine black rock resembling basalt, and rising to ahcightof alK>ut 
iOO feet above the level of the Hamun, in which it constitutes a famous landm^K 
for many miles. It was a stronghold of the old Kaiani a n dynasty who m < 
Seistan, and is said to have been held for seven years by one of their nunii^r 
against the troops of Nadir Shah. It is also a place of popular resort among the 
Seistanis, for at No Rna (Vaieh SI) a fair U held there, and the flattened 
is nsed as a lade-coarte. For further infcmnatioii, vide ‘ Visit to the Kuh *- 
Khwajab,' by Major B. Loveittin the qftkejR.OJS.t vol. zliv.p. 145 0®^ 

» When Bir C.l^Msaxegorwaa exploiiiig Beluebistan Uk 1877,ha dtirted tne 
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however, a Britisli officer exploring Western Belnchistan found 
water two feet deep flowing down the Sarsliela or Shela, and forai- 
ing an e^ensive Hamun in the northern part of the Zirreh, wliich 
was said to be over one hundrad miles in circumference. 

It will readily be understood from the above description how 
variable is the face of Seistan, and what a puzzle to writers its 
comparative geogfraphy becomes. For not only do the 
inukfifor. lakes alternately swell, recede, and disappear — the area 
matJouB displacement covering an extent, according to Raw- 

liuson, of one hundred miles in length by fifty miles in width — but 
the rivers also are constantly shifting their beds, sometinies taking 
a sudden fancy for what has hitherto been an artificial canal, but 
which they soon succeed in converting into a very good imitation 
of a natural channel, in order to perplex some geogi’apher of 
the future. It is not surprising, therefore, that while the country 
i»wes to the abundant alluvium thus promiHCUoasly showered upon 
it its store of wealth and fertility, it also ccmtaiiis more ruined 
cities and habitations than are perhaps to be found within a similar 
space of ground anywhere in the world. 

Such in brief outline is the physical conformation of Stnstan. 
1 will now proceed to its history. From the earliest times there 
i^Komiary Something in Seistan that appealed vividly to 

Persian imagination. The country was called Nimroz, 
fWSm a supposed connection with Nimrod, ‘ the mighty hunter * ; it 
was the residence of Jamshid, and the legendary birthplace of the 
great Rustam, son of Zal, and fifth in descent from Jamshid. 
King Arthur does not play as great a part, in British legend as 
does the heroic Rustam in the myths of Iran. For, after all, 
Arthur was a mortal man (and, if we are to follow Tennys6n, 
almost 'a nineteenth century gentleman), while Rustam fought 

^ Zirreh Desert on the sonth for two dajs and a half without dndintp a tfolitary pool 
of brackish water. * Nowhere was there the slightest sign of dampness. Bvery- 
vhere it was the same — nothing bat sand, and all the vegetation as dry as bones, 
crumbling into dust at the least touch.' At length, and with great dlffictiUy, he 
did manage in one spot to extract a little fluid from the soil ; and this was how, in 
his inimitable unvarnished way, he described it : * If any should wish to save 
themselves the trouble of going to Zirreh to fetch Zirreh water, I think I could 
Klre a recipe, which would taste something like it. Take, then, the flrst nasty- 
looking water yon can find, mix salt with it till you make it taste as nasty as it 
looks, then impiegnata it with gas from a London street-latfp!, and add a little 
^go-water. Shake vigorously, and it is ready for use.* — in Baloeh- 

p. 188 . 
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with demons and jins as well as against the pagan hordes of 
Turan and Afrasiab. Perhaps our Saint George of th^ Dragon 
would be a nearer parallel ; and just as we stamp the record of 
his matchless daring upon our coinage, so do the Persians emblazon 
the great feats of Rustam upon gateway and door and pillar. 

Seistan emerges into the clearer light of ascertained history in 
the time of Alexander the Great, when it was known as Drangiana 
Early (identical with the land of the Herodotean Sarangians). 

history He probably passed this way on his march eastwards to 
India ; whilst on his return therefrom, though he pursued a more 
southerly line himself, through Gedrosia (Mekran) to Carrnania 
(Kerman), he despatched a light column under Craterus through 
Arachotia and Drangiana.* Under the Sassanian monarchs Seistan 
was a flourishing centre of the Zoroastrian worship, and hither 
came the last sovereign of that dynasty, Yezdijird, flying from 
the victorious Arabs on his way to his fate at Merv. It was 
under the succeeding regime that the province attained the climax 
of its material prosperity ; and to this — the Arab — period are to 
be attributed the vast ruins of which I have previously spokcm.^ 
In the ninth century a native dynasty known as the Safari or 
Coppersmiths,^ was founded by one Yakub bin Leith, a potter and 
a robber, but a soldier and a statesman ^ who won by arms a short- 
lived empire that stretched from Shiraz to Kabul, bnt-aoil^*>ised 
before the iron onset of Mahmud of Ghuzni in the succeeding 
century. El Istakhri, visiting Seistan at this epoch, described it 

' The great authority on the early history and inhabitants of Seistan is Sir H. 
Kawlinson’s essay, entitled ‘ Notes on Seistan/ published in the Journal of 

vol. xliii. pp. 272-294 (1873). Compare also the excellent and accurate 
sdnkiary of Dr. Bellew, Frdm the Indue to the Tigrie, pp. 248-262, and Inquiry 
into the Ethnography of Afghanistan, 1891. The chief modern inhabitants of 
Persian Seistan are the Seistanis, who occupy a servile position among other an*! 
dominant tribes ; the Kaiania claiming descent from the Kai dynasty of Cynis ; 
the Kurd Galis, a branch of the Kurds of Kurdistan, who emigrated and estab- 
lished the Malik Kurd dynasty of Ohor, 1245-1383, A.D. ; Iranian elements known 
as Tajik ; and Beluchis, of whom the principal tribes in Seistan are the Sarban<li. 
^who were transported by Timur to Ramadan, but brought back by Nadir Shaih, 
and the Shahreki. 

* For an account of them, and particularly of Peahawaran, vide Bellew, 
pp. 241, 246-247. 

* Vide aa aitiole entitled * The Kings of the SaiVariun Dynasty of Nimror, or 
Sijistan/ by Major H. O. Raverty, Journal the AtuUie Sooietu of EengalfTol. li'*; 

* VktB Malcolm's History, vol. i. pp. 148-152. 
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as a country of populous cities, abundant canals, and great 
wealth ; * among its natural resources being included a rich gold 
mine that subsequently disappeared in an earthquake. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Seistan, like most of its 
neighbours, experienced the two successive visitations of those 
scourges of mankind, Jenghiz Khan and Timur Beg, being turned 
from a smiling oasis into a ruinous waste, and suffering a murderous 
blow from which it has never recovered. The Sefavi dynasty 
^peopled it. under the local rule of the ancient reigning family 
of Kaiani, who claimed descent from Kai Kobad, the first 
Achiomenian king. But the march of time brought round the 
fated cycle of injury and desolation ; and at the hands lx)th of the 
Afghan invaders of 1722, and of Nadir Shah who expelled tlumi, 
it completed its chronic tale of suffering. Remaining a iwrtioii 
of the mighty empire of the Afshar usurper till his death in 
1747, it then passed to the sceptre of Ahmed Shah Abda’li, the 
adventurous captain who, imitating his master’s exploits, rode off 
and founded tlie Durani tunpire in Afghanistan. From this epoch 
dat<*8 its appearance on the stage of modern politics, and during 
the last thirty years upon the chess-board of Anglo-Indian 
diplomacy.* 

After the death of Ahmed Shah, Seistan continued to pay 
.tjjbuTO toTiis successor, 'Timur Shah, till his death in 170^1. In 
liaUT the break-up of the Durani dominion tliat follow<'d, it 
tmtoiy became alternately attached to the fortunes of Herat 
and Kandahar, the Persian Government having its hands too full 
elsew'here to be able to attempt its recovery. From about the 
year 1851, however, after the death of Yar Mohammed of Eleijat, 
Persia, taking advantage of the di.sorder and disunion that pre- 
vailed in Afghanistan, began to revive and to press her claims. 
‘She now remembered that Nadir Shah, though a l^urkomaii 
iJsurper, had been king of I’ersia. and that Seistan had paid to 
him the tribute which it paid to Persian kings before him. Ali 
Khan, the local ruler, was persuaded to hoist the Persian flag, 
and received in return a Persian princess in marriage. Tin’s was 
at about the time of the l^ersian expedition against Herat in 1857 


* Oriental Geography, pp. 20.^-209. 

, anonjmoui HUHory of SoUtan has been written in the coutm of the laet 

f oentntj U Perslui by Beza Knli Bban, the most aocompliehed and Tolaminon* 
of recent Pewiaa anthm. 
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that brought about war with Great Britain, and resulted in the 
Treaty of Paris, by which Persia relinquished all claims to the 
sovereignty of Herat, and all right of interference in Afghanistan. 
Nevertheless, amid constant protests from the British Government, 
Ali Khan returned with a Persian military escort to Seistan ; and 
both he and his successor, Taj Mohammed, who applied to Persia 
for protection when Dost Mohammed appeared in the field against 
Herat, acknowledged the sovereignty of the 8hah. Throughout 
this period the British Minister was continually protesting against 
the violation of one clause of the Treaty of Paris, while the 
Persian Government as continually kept inviting him to take 
advantage of another, that promised the friendly offices of the 
British Government in the event of any disagreement with 
Afghanistan.^ Shir Ali, too, who had succeeded his father Dost 
Mohammed as Amir in 1863, was equally anxious that something 
should’ be settled. But at that time the ignoble policy of ‘ masterly 
inactivity,’ of which Lord Lawrence was the recognised champion, 
was in possession of the field; and the Indian Government was 
unwilling to recognise the ruler whom it was subsequently obliged 
to pay. Accordingly, protests and appeals and excuses went on, 
until at length, in November 1863, Lord Russell, sick to death of 
the squabble, penned a despatch in which he said that ‘per 
Majesty’s Government decline to interfere in the matter,' an (nfvv\st^ 
leave it to l)oth parties to make good their pretensions by force of 
arms ; ’ a frank if not a very courageous subscription to the doctrine 
that might is right. Taking advantage of this permission, Persia, 
in 1865-66, marched a force into the country, occupied it, and 
gradually brought all the Persian inhabitants of the provinc^^ 
undo* * her sway, besides tampering with the Afghan allegiance 
of tjjS^ Beluchis. The Afghans behaved very quietly for a time ; 
but Shir Ali, who hod now established himself firmly upon the 
throne, and required to be treated with some respect, began 

* Both clauses occur in Article VI. of the Treaty. The first was as follows . 

* His Majesty the Shah of Persia engages to abstain hereafter from all interferenro 
with the internal affairs of Afghanistan. His Majesty promises to recogni^f 
the independence of Herat and of the whole of Afghanistan, and never to 
attempt to interfere with the independence of those States.’ The second clause 
ran thus : * In case of differences arising between the Government of Persia ar I 
the oonntii^ of Herat and Afghanistan, the Persian Government engages to 
refer them for adjustme:^ to the friendly offices of the British Govenimeiity and 
not to take up arms unlew those friendly oflioes fail of effect.’ 
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seriouBly to push liift claims. It was at this juncture that, fearing 
the war to which Lord Russell had lent the wiprinuitur of his 
Huggestion, Lord Clarendon proposed arbitration. The offer was 
accepted without much enthusiasm on either side, and in 1870 
Sir F. Goldsmid, having received the appointment of Chief British 
Commissioner, left England to cany out the undertaking. Diffi- 
culties and delays having supervened, the next year was occupied 
ill surveying and fixing a boundary between Persia and Beluchistan 
from the sea. to Jalk ; and it was not till 1872 that the Commission 
proceeded to Seistan to examine the rival claims upon the spot. 

The stoiy of the Commission and its labours has been told, 
partly by General Goldsmid himself and his ])ersonal assistant, 
p Major (now Colonel) Euan Smith,* partly by Dr. Bel lew, 
the well-known Oriental scholar and authority,* who 
Hion m accompanied General (afterwards Sir R.) Pollock, the 
lattfir lieing sent from India, for no very well ascertained 
reason, as representative of the Viceroy (Lord Mayo). The case 
wa^ a difficult one by reason of its extraordinary simplicity. The 
Afghan claim to Seistan was very clear and intelligible; it was 
l»ased upon ancient doniiiiion, dating from the time of Ahmed 
Shall, the founder of the Afghan empire. The Persian claim w(wi 
♦*<iually clear and intelligible ; it was based upon more aiicienib ; 

inion still, reinforced by the very cogent argument of recent ' 
reconquest and actual occupation. Here were all the materials 
Uith for hard reasoning and fine casuistry. I'he difficulty was 
<uihanced by the behaviour of the two Oriental Commissioners* 
The Persian, Mirza Maasiirn Khan, was undisguisedly hostile from 
the start, and threw every possible obstacle in the way. The 
Afghan was not much more practicable. Finally, having con- 
ducted such local surveys and inquiries as were possible, Sir P. 
Goldsmid, finding it hopeless to do any business on the spot, was 
obliged to retire to Teheran, where his arbitral decision, after a 
Kood deal of )^efiitation and cavilling, was ratified by the Shah. 

Broadly speaking, General Goldsmid found it advisable to 
distinguish between two Sei-stans, which he called respectively 
‘Seistan Proper and Outer Seistan.* The former he defined as 

' J’Suttem jPorHa, Introduction and pp. 22IL-295. 

* ^eord qf tis Seistan Mierten, 1872 (Official Publication), and From the Indut 
to ike TiftU, 

* Vida his own account in a paper, entitled * Journey from Bunder-Abbas to 
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the region between the Naizar on the north and the main lateral 
canal taken from the Helraund, in order to irrigate Sekuha and 
Partition neighbouring villages on the south, and extending 

of Seistan from the old and true bed of the Helmund on the east, 
to the fringe of the Hamun and the Kuh-i-Khwajah on the west. 
This area he estimated at 950 square miles, and its population at 
45,000, 20,000 of whom were Seistanis,* 15,000 Persian-speaking 
settlers, and 10,000 Beluchi nomads. Outer Seistan was the 
country on the right bank of the Helmund from its lake-mouth on 
the north to Eudbar on its upper waters on the south. His 
decision may be summarised thus. He gave Seistan Proper to 
Persia, and Outer Seistan to Afghanistan. The boundary between 
the two was drawn as follows ; From the 8iah Kuh (Black Moun- 
tain), which is the eastern boundary of the Persian district of 
Nehbandan, along the southern fringe of the Naizar to the left 
bank of the Helmund ; thence up the river to a point about a mile 
above the great hvnd or darn at Kohak ; * after which it consist^ of 
a. line drawn from this point in a south-westerly direction to tlie 
• range* ICnh-Malek-i-Siah, which is the northerly continuation of a 
line of ihountains that bound the Zirreh desert upon the west. 
Here the district of Seistan terminated, and the award was con- 
^oluded. South of this point is the indeterminate and unobsen ed 
line to’ Jalk which I have previously mentioned. ^ 

Hampered as he was by instructions almost incapable of 
execution, impeded by systematic obstruction, and owing a definite 
Indepen- 1^6 foresight which induced him to complete 

deni his local surveys before the Indian members of the 
opinion mission appeared upon the scene, General Goldsmid may 
be congratulated upon having been able to formulate a decision 
at all. To the independent observer it undoubtedly ap|)ears 
that the Persians were the gainers by his award ; for they 

Me^ed by Seistan,* published in the Journal of the R.O.S.t vol. xHii. pp. 65-8H 
( 1873 ). 

* Sir H. Rawlinson says : ‘ The true Seistanis are Persians of the purest Arian 
type. In fact, the only true representatives of the old Arian race to be found m 
Persia are the Seistanis and the Jamshidis of Herat ; the language, physical 
appearance, and general obaraoteristios of the Persians of the Acbemenian peri(Hl 
being better preserved in this outlying corner of the Kmpire than in any otbfr 
looidity.* 

* This daijD, known indifferently as the Amir's, the Seistan, and the Kohak 
Bund, is a grekt dyke built across the river with tamarisk brancdies, stakes, and 
imnuned day, in order to divert its principal volume into the Seknha Canal. 
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retained the only" really valuable and lucrative portion of the 
country — a portion to which they could establish the double 
claim of ancient possession and actual occupation. Had the de- 
luarkation taken place ten years earlier, when first* they pressed 
for it, there can be no doubt that in the absence of the second of 
these claims the award would not have been so favourable to them 
as it ultimately proved to be. Notwithstanding which facts, they 
professed themselves extremely dissatisfied with the result, and 
lix)k*^ upon the partition as an attempt to enrich an English 
v assal state, Afghanistan, at their expense. The Afghans, on their 
side, Were annoyed at losing the revenue-paying part of the pro- 
vince, and Shir Ali is said never to have forgiven the British 
Government in consequence. The award has not been adhered to 
with absolute precision on the spot ; but, even if we concede to it 
a fairiimount of success, it still remains somewhat doubtful whether 
it is wise policy for the Indian Government to undertake these 
chivalrous but thankless Conimishions, which are apt to be mis- 
interpreted by both parties, and usually leave a legacy of odium 
l)ehind them. 

The chief town of Persian Weistan is St‘kuha (the Three Hills), 
so called from three clay hills around and in part u|>on v^hich the 
1‘ro^iit town is built. At the time of the Commission 

consisted of alK)ut 1,200 iniul huts, not more thaduMr of 
which were then or are now inhabited. The population is 
entirely engaged in agricultural pursuits, the town being situated 
in the most productive part of the province. As 1 have before 8ai<l, 
however, the administmtive and military head-quarters are at 
Nasmtabad (called Nasirabad by Goldsmid), where lives the Deputy 
Governor of the Amir of Kain,and where is stationed one of the two 
infantry regiments, nominally 1,000, but actually less than 800 
strong, which are raised in the entire province; as well as a small 
force of cavalry and a few guns. Service is for life, and is hereditary 
in the families supplying the soldiers. They are armed with muzzle- 
loading rifles of Persian manufacture, and are supposed to get a new 
uniform every second year. Their pay is reported to be 20 kraruf 
(12«.) and 7^ rmiwjof wheat yearly, and when on service in Seistan 
i^tions also.* The capital of Afghan Seistan ia Chakhansur or 

' These figures, which date from 1S86, do not oorrespond with the general pay 
the Peiaian infantry. Vide a later chapter on the Persian Army. Bat payment 
is no donht as haphazard as the system. 
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Ghaghansur (called by Conolly Chuknasoor, and by Ferrier Sheikh 
Nasoot), situated on the Khash or Khushk Rud, the eastern con- 
fluent of the Helmund lagoon. 

Before the despatch of the English Commission, the number of 
European travellers who had penetrated to Seistan and had left 
European ^^7 record of their explorations was exceedingly small, 
travellers 1809 Captains Grant (who was afterwards murdered 
by robbers on the road between Baghdad and Kermanshah) and 
Christie (who was killed while gallantly fighting with, the Persian 
army against the Russians at Aslanduz in 1812) and Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger were deputed by Sir J. Malcolm, 
then contemplating his third mission to the Persian Court, to explore 
Mekran, Beluchistan, and Seistan. The journal of Captain Grant 
was published twenty years later. Christie’s and Pottinger’s travels 
into Beluchistan left the reading public the richer by the admir- 
able bbok of the elder writer.^ Leaving Pottinger at Nushki, 
Christie marched northwards through Seistan to Herat ; and an 
abstract of his journal (which was never separately published) is 
incorporated as an appendix in Pottinger’s work.* In 1839 a young 
English officer, Captain Edward Conolly, accompanied for surveying 
purposes by Sergeant Cameron, made a tour through the country, 
and added immensely to the existing store of knowledge,® He was fol- 
lowed a few years later by Lieutenant R. Leech, whose less exhaustive 
but complementary information was published in the same journal? 
In 1841 Seistan claimed its first European martyr. Dr. F. Forbes, 
already well known for successful explorations on the north-western 
frontier of Persia, marched to Meshed, and from there by Turbat-i- 
Haideri, Birjand, and Tabbas to Seistan, where he was murdered by 
one Ibrahim Khan, chief of Lash Juwain. . A somewhat incoherent 
account of the incident was given by his personal attendant, and 
appeared in the * Journal of the R.G.S.’ for 1844.® Thirty yeai*s 
later the members of the Boundary Commission, when travelling 
in Seistan, came across the very murderer, who was then chief of 

* 7Vatvt/< in BalooekUtan and Sinde, By (Sir) H. Pottinger. 1816. 

» Appendix, pp. 406-411. 

* He published two papers in the Journal of the Anatio Society of Bengal 
the first entitled * Sketch of the Physical Geography of Seistan,* with a map, 
voi ix. (1840), pp. 710-726 ; the second, entitled * Journal kept while Travelling 
Seistan,’ in vol. x. (1841>, pp. S19i-840. 

* A Detorivtion of the Oountm of Scietkan. vdL xiii. riS44'). fm. IIS-ISI. 
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Chakhansur, and heard a true account of the tragedy. Ibrahim 
Khan vras, it appeared, a savage, semi-lunatic kind of barbarian, 
much given to chamis and hluimj (intoxicating drinks), and he 
had shot Dr. Forbes while hunting wild fowl on the lake, in a freak 
of sportive inebriation.* About the same time another young officer, 
I^ieufenant Pattinson, approaching the Helmund from the Afghan 
side, explored its course from Zamindawer to the 8eistan Lake. He 
too \va.s killed a year or two later in an outbreak at Kandahar, fol- 
lowing upon the Kabul tragedy. A few years later — viz. in 1 845 — 
the French officer Ferrier was in Sei.stan, of which he has left a 
description in his interesting book.* Khanikoff, the Russian, whose 
services to science are not enhanced by his jealous depreciation of 
the labours of any English predecessor in the same field, was here 
in 1 850,* and crossed the Desert of Lut to Kerman. This was the 
Mini total of European travellers who had left any record of Seistan 
prior to the despatch of General Goldstnid and his colleagues*.* 

1 now approach the subject to which J have hitherto l)een 
Ji‘ading up, and whose existence I havti indicated by the title 

, which I have given to this chapter. The Stustan Question, 

I’Dlltiail , . , , 1 * /. 1 r 1 i* 

vaiunof however, is not the old question of the boundary, or ot 
rival claims of Persia and Afghanistan. It is the 
til tn 1*0 question of the part-, if any, that Seistan is likely to play or 
Incapable of playing in 'the politics of Central Asia, and in the 
<liploinatic or military strategy of Russia and Grent Rritain.^ » 
Inspection of the map with the aid of a pair of compasses will show 
that the province of Seistan lies about midway )j<*tween Meshed 
and the sea. Its situation, therefore, constitutes it a sort of 
advanced outpost of Khorasan, as well as a ierra raedia through 
which any power desirous of moving southwards from Meshed, 
particularly any power that is covetous of an outlet upon the 
ludiau Oc^n, must pass ; and through which must equally pass 
''»uy power desirous of reaching Khorasan and Meshed from a Hf)uth- 

' /V<»M Indus to tho Tigris^ pp. 217-219. Compare EasUtti Persia^ p. 317. 

‘ Coratsan Juurnsgt, caps, xxvii., xxviii. 

* Mfwtalre de la Partio m^ridionaU de VAtie CentraU^ pp. 163-164. 

* For a modem aooount of Seistan, other than that contained in the lieports 
af the Goldtmid Commission, tide OlobfUt vol. xxxii. pp. 170, 136,200(1377) ; and 
l^etrrmamtCg MUtlkMlwngon (1873), pp. 149-160 ; (1374), pp. 69-68 ; (1377), pp. 66- 

(1373), pp. 26-29. 

* I have already pnblished a brief but very condensed statement of the osse 
in Russia Us OnUral Asia, pp. 379-381. 
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easterfy direction. The former aspect of the case indicates its 
valu 0 to Russia; the latter to Great Britain. 

Seistan presents to Russia a positive and a negative value, of 
which it is difficult to say which is the more important. Should 
Value to politic or necessary to absorb 

Russia Khorasan, the possession of Seistan would give her tho 
whole and not the northern portjpn only of that province. It 
would further establish her in a position of close and almost im- 
mediate proximity to the advanced Indian frontier in. Beluchistan. 
At present there intervene between her own and the Indian border 
500 miles of Afghan territory, which, though presenting not the 
slightest physical obstacle to advance, are tenanted by wild tribes 
much attached to their own independence, even if uninspired by 
any loyalty to their sovereign. In other words, advance through 
Afghanistan means hard fighting with Afghans by whomever it is 
undertaken. Solemn engagements would liave to be broken, great 
forces collected, and daily risk incurred, while such an advent ur»^ 
was in course of execution. On the other hand, should a Russian 
force, desirous — I will not say of invading Hindustan, because we 
are not at present called upon to discuss any such remote po^^- 
sibility, but of acquiring a position menacing and contiguous to 
Hindustan, take up its quarters in Seistan, the above-mentioned 
perils are thereby one and all avoided, no Anglo-Russian compact is 
violated, no savage Afghans require to be fought. The forward frontier 
of Russia would be brought over 300 miles nearer to the advanced 
frontier of India ; and the change in position would involve a pro- 
portionately greater anxiety, outlay, and peril to the latter. 
Russia would be unlikely to march even from Seistan against 
Quetta ; but she would have unlimited opportunities from this 
base of intriguing with trans-frontier tribes, and of nibbling at 
Beluchistan. How far her position against Afghanistan would Ije 
strengthened is also self-evident. Russia in Khorasan means 
Russia dft Herat ; and Russia in Seistan would mean Russia at 
Sebzewar and Farrah as well, the two most important strategical 
points on the march from Herat to Kandahar. 

I do not for the moment lay stress upon the other aspect of 
the positive value to Russia of ^istan — ^viz. as facilitating her ai>- 
proach to the southern seas — because I assume that a Russian p ^ 
upon the Persian Gulf or the Indian Ocean would no more be 
tolerated by any English minister or government than would an 
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Englisb port on the Caspian by any Casar. It is true that-^ssia 
tiinis longing eyes towards a maritime outlet on the soutli^/and 
that of the two methods by which she can possibly attain thereto, 
encroachment in a southerly direction from Meshed vid Seistan is 
<jne. This fact is of course an addition to the pmspective value of 
Seistan in llnssian eyes, but it postulates a condition of affairs so 
n mote, and I would fain hope so inconceivable, tliat I will not 
expend words upon its further examination. 

The negative value of Seistan to Russia is the inverse aspect of 
its positive value to Great Britain. In other woi’ds, Russia would 
like to get hold of Seistan herself, in order to prevent 
Seistan from being got hold of by Great Britain; and 
linum because, in the latter event, not only would the ambitious 
and far-reachhig schemes that 1 have sketched be frustrated, but 
Kngland would be in a position very seriously to menace the 
Asiatic status of her rival. Let me explain. I have already in 
t lie previous chapter indicated the acute commercial warfare that is 
now bung waged between Russian and Anglo-Indian mercluindise 
ill Khorasan. I have shown that the advantage which she derives, 
and will continue to derive in increasing degree, from tlie Traiis- 
<‘nspian Railway enables Russia to Hood the markets of North-eastern 
Persia with her manufactures, and to undersell her sole competitor, 
viz. •British India, in tlie bazaars of Meshed. I have shown that a 
critical epoch has been reached, and that without some help, in the 
shape of increased facilities of tran 8 |)ort or shorter and cheaper trade 
routes, Anglo-Indian commerce must in the long run bt 3 vanquished. 
Tin* one means by which the latter could compete on nearly even 
t <-11118 with her rival would be by adopting her rival’s tactics — by 
])ushin^ forward a railway on the south to match the Transcaspian 
Hailway on the north, by conveying the manufactures of Bombay 
as are conveyed the manufactures of Moscow, not solely on mule- 
back and camel-back over vast distances at crushing expense, but 
by the potent auxiliary agency of steam. Such a railway starting 
from India must point, as its first objective, to Seistan. 

The commercial importance of such a line will not, I think, be 
denied, as bringing India into closer connection with the bazaars 
i^trau^gicai Khorasan. Not less obvious, however, would be the 
iinpor. strategical advantage, as enabling England to occupy a 

^ flanking position in defence of that Afghan territory 
which she has undertaken to safeguard, and as preventing those 
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dev^opments of the Muscovite earth-hunger which I have sketched, 
and which might be fraught with peril to the harmonious relations 
between the two empires. Here I will pause ; and will not go on 
to suggest that, if a commanding necessity ever arose, such a posi- 
tion might very effectively be utilised by an Indian army for offence, 
because I am loth to imagine a situation in which British or Indian 
soldiers will ever again be required to march in fighting order 
through Persia, or be forced into a policy of aggressive retaliation. 
The map, however, will assist the reader to form his own judgment. 

There remain, however, two questions of practical importance 
— viz. the engineeringpossibility of constructing such a line, and the 
BnKincser rc^tums that might bo expected from the coiintr\' 

ing opened up. If the map be inspected, the physical con- 
facihtiea region will suggest that the most natural, 

though by no means the shortest, method of reaching Seistan is by 
the valley of the Helmund from Girishk or Kandahar. The gi-i^ater 
part of this distance — namely, that from Hazarjuft below tin* con- 
fluence of the Argandab to Riidbar, a distance of 160 miles — is 
locally known as the Garinsel, or Hot Region, identical with tin* 
Garmsir of Southern Persia. No part of this unhappy neighlxnir- 
hood has suffered more from the passions of man than the Garms<*l. 
In olden times it was the scene of active cultivation, and the site 
of busy and populous cities. Brigands, outlaws, and the sWriny 
trail of armies have converted it into a sandy and untenantrti 
desert. But the testimony of those who have explored it, notably 
of Dr. Bellew, who marched this way from India with General 
Pollock, is enthusiastic as to the possibilities of recuperation. Thi^ 
is what he says : — 

The valley everywhere bears the marks of former prosperity and 
population. Its soil is extremely fertile, and the command of water 
is unlimited. It only requires a strong and just Government to quickly 
recover its lost prosperity, and to render it a fruitful garden, crowded 
with towns and villages in unbroken succession all the way from Sistan 
to Kandahar. Under a civilised Government there is not a doubt 
that Garmsel would soon recover its pristine prosperity, and then this 
part of the Helmund valley would rival in the salubrity of its climate 
that of the Tigris at Baghdad. When the curse of anarchy and law- 
lessness is replaced in this'r^on by the blessings of peace and order, 
then Oarmsel will once more become the seat of plenty. The advancing 
civilisation of the West must some day penetrate to this neglected comer. 
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and the children's children of its present inhabitants may live to hear 
the railway whistle echoing over their now desert wastes.^ 

On the other hand, the children’s children, who are probably by 
now beginning to be born, may live and die too without hearing it 
at all ; and for this reason. A railway down the Helmund means 
a railway in Afghanistan ; and as the Amir of that country has not 
yet been persuaded to allow a yard of rails to be laid in his do- 
minions, and as, were such permission forthcoming, other and more 
important schemes would probably be first undertaken, the grand- 
children in theGarrnsel may perhaps after all not hear the whistle 
in their time. 

But there remains another line of advance, shorter liecause more 
direct, and free from the alx)ve impediment, because it need not 
Nu Ik* through Afghanistan at all. It must be reniembert'd 

Seiatan that the Pishin Railway system of Great Britain has now 
been pushed forward to a point on the northern face of the 
Khwajah Amran range, that that range has been pierced by a tunnel, 
and that the present terminus, Ghamaii, is on the open plain, less 
than seventy miles distant from Kandahar. Now a line drawn 
ffom this frontier railway, whether at its termination or at some 
point short of Chamaii, to Seistan, will be found to pass through 
Beluchi — i.e. allied territory solely, and according to the spot at 
which it strikes the Helmund valley, so would its transit of the 
np.sert be extended or abridged. The point of deviation usually 
suggested is that of Nushki, from which to the Sind-Pishiii Railway 
at Chaman is less than one hundred miles, at Quetta less than 
ninety, and at Darwaza less than eighty. Across the desert from 
Nushki to the Helmund no physical obstacles are encountered. 
From the engineer’s point of view the difficulties to be confrontc'd 
would not be comparable with those so easily overcome by General 
Aunenkoff. 

We can conceive, without anticipating, a condition of affairs 
under which there need be no rivalry between the Afghan and the 
Fatm Beluchi routes, but which would admit of the best line 
of AigLm. being followed, through whichever territory it ran ; and 
that would be the free acceptance by Afghanistan of a 
British protectorate. By some this step has been recommended 
as the only logical corollary, as assuredly it would be the most 
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practical conclusion, of the previous phases of Anglo- Afghan rela- 
tionship. Given such a protectorate, and England would not 
only before long be free to run her iron rp.ils where and whither 
she pleased' in Afghanistan — a line to the Persian frontier being 
obviously one of the first that in such a case would demand consi- 
deration — but, with the Afghans acting in concert with the British, 
and with Russia and Great Britain (as ex hypothesi they would be) 
coteniiinous powers, the objections which I have elsewhere 
strenuously urged against a junction of the Indian and Russian 
railway systems in Afghani&taii, and which I continue to hold, 
would be minimised, if they did not disappear. For in such a 
case, the buffer having vanished, the two empires would stand 
cheek by jowl in Asia, as do Russia and Germany in Europe; 
England would be as much committed to defend Balkh or Herat as 
she is now compelled to defend Portsmouth or Bombay ; and the 
respective railways of the two powers would have a tendency sooner 
or later to be united. Such a consummation, however, even if 
realisable, is as yet far distant. It can only arise in the event of 
an independent Afghanistan — which is the justification and out- 
come of our present policy — proving to be impossible ; and in our 
inability to venture any prophecy upon data so precarious, our 
plans must be constructed so as to harmonise with a more im- 
mediate future. • 

When we approach the question of the quality of the country 
opened up by a Beluchi-Persian railway, presuming it to be con- 
Military structed under existing political conditions, we advance 
criMoiBm into a region in which the most conflicting evidence is 
forthcoming from our authorities. From the strategical point of 
view there ai*e some who say that such a line would be vulnerable 
both from the north and west. There are others who find in the 
deserts on either side of the Helmund, and in the Helmund itself, 
an ample protection. 1 am not here concerned to engage in the 
strategical controversy, because there has probably never been a 
strategicail railway since locomotion steam was discovered about 
which the professors have not held diametrically opposite and con- 
tradictory opinions. It was so with the Transcaspian Railway, aiid 
it would be so with a ll^ushki-Seistan railway. Nor am I even 
concerned to discuss the strategical aspect of such a railway at alh 
because I am not a soldier, and shall probably be told that I am 
talking of what 1 know nothing about ; although 1 may, in passing. 
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cohfeBS that to my uninstructed vision the military advantages of 
such a line would appear to be considerable. I prefer, however, to 
tr(«t it as a commercial scheme, and to assume that a subscribing 
public, as well as generals and colonels, wish to be able to form an 
opinion. 

We will suppose, therefore, that our railway has reached 
Stustan. What will it find, and what will it do when it gets tliere? 
Hostile There are some who protest that the features of the 
opinion country are hopelessly unfavourable to commerce or 
colonisation. They paint lamentable pictures of the physical 
amiuiitiesof Seistan. There is a famous wind called the 
iMuUruz (or wind of 120 days), which blows st-eadily tliere from a 
iK^rth-westerly direction in the months between March and August, 
iH^^intiing soon after sunrise, abating at midday, and attaining its 
maximum strength' after sunset. There is also a particularly 
liorrible kind of fly that bites and even kills horses by itjT bite. 
At times of the year the climate, owing to the extent of marsh 
water stagnating under the sun, breeds fevers and ague. The 
fac<‘ of the country is apt to be flooded ; and communication is 
only kept up by the precarious method of tatinay a kind of raft 
made of reeds lashed together and strengthened by tamarisk 
Stakes.* These critips eyen go so far as to include the whole 
<nunfry in the scop^of 'their truculent denunciation, and to ask 
wherein lies the beauty or the money value of reed-beds, and sand- 
hills, and swamps. 

1x^88 sweeping, because lietter informed, and worthy of careful 
^‘xamination (by reason of the unequalle,d position of its author), 
Sir H although unfavourable in cliaracter, is the opinion that 
lUwimaon has been expressed by Sir H. Ilawlinson. He has written 
as foHow^s : — 

Though possessing great natural advantages, the province of Heistan 
is in its present^aspect, a wretchedly unhealthy country, only habitable 
for a few months in the year, and hardly worth the expense of govern* 
luent ; while in regard to its .s|(Rategica] value, which is the point of 
view that has been chiefly regarded in India, greaf misapprehension 
prevails. So far from Seistan being, as has been ^ often stated, a 
ronvenient base for aggression upon India from the westward, it Is in ' 
^^^ry respect inferior to Herat for that purpose.* To the south and 
^ ^ detotipUon and illostfation, vi4is Bellew's IWm tke IiUhts to tko Tt^rh, 
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south-east it is bounded by an impassable desert ; while to the east it 
possesses one single line of communication along the Helmund, con- 
tracted and ill-supplied, and exposed to a flank attack from the 
northward throughout its whole extent from Seistan to Kandahar. 
Supposing, indeed, the Afghans to be in strength at Herat, Farrah, 
or Zamin Dawer, it would be quite impossible for a Persian army to 
march along the Helmund from Seistan to Girishk. ¥he only military 
value of Seistan consists in its abundant supply of camels for carriage ; 
and these animals are for the most part in the hands of the Beluchis, 
who are Afghan, and not Persian dependents, and who might thug 
be available for our own purposes, though hardly for those of our 
enemies J 

It is permissible to point ont that, although the author of the 
above paragraph is fortunately still living, it was written at a 
time (1876) long anterior to more recent developments, and with a 
view to conditions which no longer exist. The question discussed 
by Rawlinson in dealing with the strategical controverey is the 
chance afforded to Persia of invading Afghanistan from "the Kise 
of Seistan ; and this has no relation whatever to the new problem 
created by the appearance of Russia within striking distance of 
Herat. A Persian army is now about as likely to invade Afghanistan 
as it is to march against St. Petersburg. But what Persians or 
Afghans would not, or could not do, European armies operating from 
railway bases may, and since 1885 alone it may l)e said that 
any previous military criticism upon Seistan has already become 
obsolete. 

To the jeremiads of those critics who represent Seistan 
(parodying the phrase in which Persia as a whole was once 
Favour described*) as consisting of two parts, a desert under 

able water and a desert above water, must bo opposed the 

rSmS* evidence both of history and of existing facts. If their 

fmility verdict be true, how comes it that this province was 

once so famous for its magnificent fertility, its dense population, 
and its splendid cities ? What must be said of the square miles of 
rains still encumbering the ground ? Fertility in Persia is almost 
solely dependent upon water supply; and here, alone among 
Teriian provinces, is enough water not merely to fill great canals 

reasons to leave Herat alone, or supposing Seistan be added as a base to tbe 
already aoqnixed base of Herat, what then t 

' JShfffland and Jhtnda in ike !S(ui, p. 116 . , 

* * Fetsia oonsistc of two parts : a desert with salt, and a desert without salt. 
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as large as rivers, and a network of smaller ditches and dykes, 
bat also very: frequently to run to waste in superfluous swamps and 
lagoons. Let us, however, quote the opinion of eye-witnesses 
upon the actual capacities of the soil. This is wliat Ferrier said 
in 1845:— 

fieistan is a &t counti*y, with here and there some low hills. One- 
third of the surface of the soil is composed of moving sands, and the 
other two-thirds of a compel sand mixed with a little clay, but very 
rich in vegetable matter, and covered! with woods of the tamarisk, 
soffhes, and tag, and reeds, in the midst of which there is abundant 
pasture. The detritus and sliihy soil which is deposited on the land 
after the annual inundation of the Helinund fertilises it in a rch 
markable manner, and this has probably been the case from time 
immemorial ; at any rate, the number of ruins on the banks would 
load one to suppose so. * 

To this let me add the opinion of Sir F. Goldsinid : — 

The soil is of proved fertility. Wheat or Imrley is, })erhaps, the 
staple cultivation ; but peas, beans, oil-seeds, and cotton are also 
grown. Melons and water melons, especially the latter, are abundant ; 
grazing and fodder are not wanting. By means of the canalb in their 
nitlinary course, and by occasional inundatir)ns, a system of profuse 
irrigation is put in force, which, with an industrious and a contented 
population, should 1)6 productive of most extensive grain cultivation.^ 

Finally, to both may l)e added the testimony of those who have 
visited Seistan since the Boundary Commission, and who rejx)rt 
that its resources have already been wonderfully augmented, and 
that ite capacities of production under a more scientific system of 
irrigation are enormous. The future of Seistan depends indeed 
upon the application of hydraulical skill to the course and overflow 
<>f the Helmuiid. Tlie river now runs northward, and spends it- 
self in superfluous swamps. There is nothing in the lie or in the 
levels of the land to prevent it from being turned southward , and 
entirely devote to cultivation. 

Nor should a concluding but most important consideration be 
l^^rgotten. Though railways will not come in Persia with the head- 
A link in a rapidity that some imagine, and though it i% not 
desirable in many parts that they should, yet most of us 
look forward to a time when there will be some more 
>^pid means of communication between the great cities and trade 
' Joumegt, p. 42S. * Jtmmal iff the voL zliii. pp. 71, 73. 
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centres than is provided by dilapidated horses, laborious camels, 
and sore-backed mules. We contemplate a day when, whatever 
be the transverse communications from north to south, the main 
cities in the centre, from Kermanshah in the west to Kerman in 
the east, shall be united by steam lines, following the direction of 
the valleys and surface depressions, whose general inclination is 
almost without exception in a favourable direction — viz. from north- 
west to south-east. Prom a trunk line so designed, with which 
must ultimately be connected the Indian system, a Seistan rail- 
way would be but a slight and that a natural diversion to the 
north. At the same time connection with the sea would be 
established by a line running either vid Bampur to Chahbar, or 
via Regan and Minab to Gwadur ; or, if a more easterly port be 
required in Beluch, i.e. British protected territory, to the excel- 
lent harbours of Pusni or Kalmat. Indeed, if the Sind-Pishin or 
Bolan Railway to the present Indian frontier be considered, because 
of its liability to destruction by flood, an insecure basis for a for- 
ward line to Seistan, the latter might perhaps start into indepen- 
dent existence as a purely Beluch railroad from the coast, through 
J^anjgur towards the Persian frontier, while some authorities have 
recommended the connection of such a line with the Indian system 
by a railway from Kurrachi through Mekran. The Indian Ocean, 
in correspondence with such a railroad, would then play the part to 
Eastern and South-Eastern Persia that the Caspian Sea, in corre- 
spondence with the Transcaspian Railway, does to the north-east; 
and the combined powers of steam by sea and land would effect a 
revolution in a few years that may otherwise be awaited for cen- 
turies. Perhaps, to employ Bellew^s phrase, neither our children 
nor our children’s children will hear the whistle. But when we 
are long dead and gone and forgotten, may be some itinerant 
reader of books may pick our volume from the shilling stand of 
obsolete literature outside some antiquated shop in a back street 
of London, and congratulate us, even in our graves, on having 
anticipated and fondly endeavoured to promote what will then be 
an achieved consummation. 
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CHAPTER X 

FROM MtSIIKD TO TEHERAN 

There is nothing which has yet been contriveni by man by whicli so much 
happiness is produced as by a good tavern or inn.— Du. Johnson, HotivelVt ijj/a. 

l*er.«;icos odi, puer, apfuirntus. 

IlottACK, ('firm., Lib. I. xxxviii. 

After tlio sorious political diHCUHsions contained in the lost two 
chapters, it will be a relief to slich of my rendem as have- passed 
■ PoHtal through, if they havi^ not altogether i‘vaded, that ordeal, 
to turn to a chapter .with more digestible contents. 
Having spent eight days at Abashed, I started ujx>n the 
Teheran long chftjjitr ride to TeluTan. The distance is given by 
ihe Persians, and is therefore paid for by tlie traveller, as 
farsaJfh. At the full coinplerm-nt of four miles to a pirM, this 
Wfuld amount to CIG miles; but, though the Khorasan futnakh is 
I famed beyond all others for it^ odious and wvmingly inexhaustible 
length,* a compliment in reality to the funeiMsil monotony of the 
road — the distance (comparing my own estimate with that of 
previous voyagers) is under rather than c)ver 500 English miles. 
It is surprising how soon, if a man lx? riding alone and have nought 
to di8tr.*ict him but |jhe paces of his st«*(*d and the thought of Ids 
destination, he can arrive at an approxlrnabdy correct calculation 
of the distance he is covering fnnii stage to stagi*. The route 
between Meshed and Teheran is divided into twenty-four s^es, 
the post-houses being established at distances varying from fifteen 
to thirty miles, but averaging twenty-three miles apart. This 

• * What a long fartakk is that of Khonwan ! ’ wyn a traveller who has tolled 
from aunrlse nearly to soniet, and who can no longer cling to hl« jaded horw but 
by the prong in front of his saddle. * By the beanl of the Prophet,’ laid one of 
- the party aa we neared our halting-ground, ‘ the road la hwger than the antraila 
of Omar, for 'my back and my knees have lost their feeling' There is also a local 
proverb, worthy of being quoted (Bunies* TrateU into JilaAAafu, voL ill. p. S9), 
■ which aaya that the Khoraiani fanaih ia as endless aa the chatter of wornffl, 

aphiuirsM'JBsd. tb*mjnost_bavajd.one fO Yfith a broken chain. 
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distance I accomplished in the comfortable time of nine days, 
doing an average of sixty miles a day, but in reality combining 
days of seventy miles with shorter spans. This is slow rather 
than speedy travelling for Persia ; ‘ and I afterwards became easily 
habituated to journeys of seventy-five to eighty miles in the day. 
Telegi’aph officials and residents in the country seldom do less, and 
frequently more. The post which goes through from Meshed to 
Teheran without stopping, but with first claim upon the horses at 
each station, covers the distance in from five to six days. Dr. 
Wills reports having ridden from Isfahan to Teheran, about 280 
miles, in thirty-nine and a half hours ; * whilst officers travelling 
by day alone and resting at night have accomplished 120 miles 
between dawn and leaving the saddle. 

Quick riding is indeed an accomplishment for which the Persians 
have always l)een famous, and notable records in which have been 
Speed of achieved even by their kings. Abbas the Great, 300 years 
l^omo. ago, rode from Shiraz to Yezd in twenty-eight and a half 
hours, the Astronomer Royal l)eiiig commanded to take the 
time. Malcolm gives the distance as eighty-nine or 303 
miles ; ® but, though modern measurements liave reduced it to 220 
miles, it was still no mean performance, Agha Mohammed Khan, 
the founder of the reigning dynasty, Heeing to Mazanderan on the 
death of Kerim Khan Zend, rode from Shiraz to Isfahan — a 
distance, by whatever route, of not much under 300 miles — in less 
than three days. Path Ali Shah, his nephew, upon succeeding to 
the throne, rode from Shiraz to Teheran, a distance of at least 550 
miles, in six days. Fraser mentions the case of a Persian, Agha 
Bahram, who kept the best horses in the couqbry, and who once on 
the same Arab horse rode from Shiniz to Teheran in six days, rested 
three days, rode back in five days, rested nine days, and performed 
the journey a third time in seven days.^ But the most remarkable, 
because the most sustained performance of which I have ever read 
was that of the dragoman who, in 1804, rode from Constantinople 

^ And yet I find a French officer {Notes de Voyage Hussard^ par le Comte 
de Sabian, p. 226) who, liaving accomplished the journey in the same leisurely 
time in 1888, writes a book to say that General Maclean expressed himself as 
stupefied with his astonishing performance, and told him that an English officer, 
who had done the journey In ten days, had fallen seriously ill in consequence I Sir 
U. Bawlinson once rode it in six. 

• Persia as It Is, p. 296. • Hisdm 4 vol. i. p. 346. 

* A Winier^s Joamey, vol. ii. p. 319. « 
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to Demavend (near Teheran), a total distance of 1,700 miles in 
seventeen days, with the news of Napoleon's cscaile f„>m Si 
^ the other hand, when there is no purpose in haste, no rider can 
be so slow as a Persian. If he is not proceeding at a headlong 
gallop he affects a digniHed crawl ; and in the wlmle of my 
nd^ I never once met a native who was moving at more thaf a 
foot-pace on horseback. 

scnbe cluxpar nding from personal exiieruMice, and as I subsequently 
‘considerably over a thousand miles by the same 
means, I niay as well hen- condense wlialever of observe- 
tion or sug^stion I have to make upon the subject. Ihave alrtsrdy 
m Chapter II. (upon Ways and Means) suppli.sl all necessanr hi 
fonnation as to cost and procedure. The fcasis of calculation there 

and *iorses-s.>lf, ,jhohm, |x>stboy, 

and l«rggage_(forId«lypurchasc.d my own e.vperience by taking 
on this occasion, but on this <mly, an extra baggage animi which 

Z! “ proportionate 

loss of time)— my journey from Mesh.-d to Teheran cost bOOArrwi# 
or, at the then rate of e.xchaiige, about I?/., c-xclusiv.- of tips to 
the iiosthoys and payment for the „f c,„„terH at night, 

‘d’ ‘‘‘’"d rouie, 

hich will depend in eacli caw uism the amount of tinned meat 
nvr'?n/*^^ traveller. 'Hie journey will not in any case cost 
over _u(. My sole companion and attendant uixm this journey 
Ijli/jhim (mounted courier or l{nrim) of the 
ri ish Legation at Teheran, who Is.re the imposing name of Nadir 
a Khan, and who was well jiosted in all the tricks of the road. 

1 h system in Persia, aljont the inauguration of which 

1 siiall have something to say later on, is under the supiiriiitendence 
M^terof of a Minister of Posts; but as the present tenant of that 
office holds two other iwrtfblios in addition, besides lieiiig 
resident of the CouncU, it may be iiiferretl that it is not regarded 

as one of commanding importance. I’he Government allows him a 

^rtain annual sum for the repair and (.“quipment of every post- 
ow upon the Government roads, as well as an annual allowance 
ot barley and straw as fodder for the horses.' The Minister does 

,j,^^*** wceatly tiura wera 172 Oovenunent ehapmr-Uuauik*, and the Treanarr 

) of barley, and amoont of Ntraw, for the bonea. 
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not, however, work the system himself. That would be a shocking 
violation of all Persian usage. Each road is farmed to a publican, 
probably some merchant or wealthy person, who pays a certain sum 
per annum to the Minister for the privilege. He then provides 
the servants and animals at each station, and makes as much money 
out of the business as he can ; the only check upon his parsimony 
being the fear of losing his contract in favour of a higher bidder at 
the end of the year. It is not surprising, therefore, that the post- 
houses are mostly in a state of extreme and disgraceful dilapida- 
tion, or that the horses are among the sorriest specimens of the 
equine race that were ever foaled. The system is a vicious one, 
and it is hard to say whether the traveller or the poor brutes 
whom he is compelled to flog along are the more to be pitied. 

Let me, however, endeavour to balance the pains and the 
pleasures, if any there be, of eimpar riding, so as to arrive at a fair 
^ verdict. The system has been variously describt^d by 
conB of the travellers according to their tastes, endurance, and fortune, 
ehapar exhilaration, a tedium, or a torture ; and there is 

^ perhaps something to be said for each opinion. Much depends 
upon the extent to which the road adopted is travelled upon, and, 
in consequence, supplied ; something upon the season of the year 
or the weather encountered ; a good deal upon the luck of the 
voyager. The route between Meshed and Teheran is but little 
traversed (except by pilgrims, who move in kajildhs, or caravans), 
and there are accordingly not above five or six horses, sometimes 
less, at each station. These I found to be for the most part under- 
fed, broken-down, and emaciated brutes, with ill-regulated paces, 
and open sores on their backs that sometimes made it almost un- 
bearable to bestride them. The best that were supplied to me 
would anywhere else be classified at a low level of equine medio- 
crity. To ride the worst was a penalty to which any future Dante 
might appropriately condemn his most inveterate foe in the lower 
circles of hell. Subsequently, however, upon the Teheran-Shiraz 
line, which is more travelled upon and better provided, 1 found a 
larger number and a superior quality of animals. They were 
generally tolerable and sometimes positively good; and when 1 
succeed^ in covering by their means an average of between eight 
and nine milesin the hour throughout the day, when they invariably 
cantered and sometimes galloped, it can be imagined that a day’s 
ride of from' seventy to ei|^ty miles may become quite endurable^ 
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and, under favourable conditions of climate, at times almost 
pleasant. In the last resort, however, more depends upon the 
fortune of the traveller than upon any other consideration. If he 
' can avoid clashing or competing with the Government post, which 
has universal priority of claim ; if he is lightly equipped himself 
and does not require many animals ; above all, if he can get ahead 
and keep ahead of any other party of travellers on the same road, 
he will fare passably well. If he is unlucky in any or all of these 
respects, he will leave Persia muttering deep and unrepeatable 
curses against a land of rascals and jades. That this is the mori^ 
common experience may perhaps inferred from the fact that 
the main solace of a European's life in Persia appears to Ik* the 
desire to cover a specifit^d distance in quicker time than it has ever 
been done before. A furious competition prevails. Where thero 
is a telegraphic line along the route the wire conveys to anxious 
ears the news of the rider’s progress ; and a man is seldom so 
happy, or leaves so enduring a reputation, as when he ^succeeds in 
cutting the record. 

At this stage let me descril)e the ckapar^khaneliy and its meagre, 
but peculiar properties. Sonieiimes in the heart, sometimes on 
the outskirts of a t<iwn or village, sometimc^s planted in 
kfuineh soHtude upon the staring waste, but usually in 

the neighbourhood of water, is to be seen a small rect,- 
angular structure, consisting of four blank mud walls surrounding 
an interior enclosure, with a stunted s(juani tower rising above the 
gateway, and a projecting semicircular tower or bartizan at each 
comer. The whole presents the appearance of a miniature mud 
fort. And such indeed it is intended to l)e ; for in a land till 
lately, desolated by Turkoman forays, and where promiscuous 
thieving is indubitably popular, every pf^ssession, from a palace 
down to an orcliard, has to be safeguarded from attack, as though 
the country were in a state of open war. Entmnce to the chtfat- 
hhamsh is gain^ by a big wooden door in the gateway ; and 
when this is cldised it is unassailable except by ladders. Riding 
into the gateway, one observes a low seat or platform against the 
wall oh either side, and two doorways leading into dark and dirty 
rooms on the ground floor. 'Die gateway conducts into the in- 
terior court, which is an open space about twenty to twenty-five yards 
in length and twelve to fifteen yards in width. In the middle is a 
cAobtdra, or mud platform, usually occupied by fowls and filth, but 
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designed for al fresco slumbers of the traveller in the summer season. 
The walls of the court, on two and sometimes on three sides, are 
pierced with holes or mangers, into which the chopped barley, 
or hah^ is placed for the horses, and to which they are tethered iw 
the warm weather. In the interior of the two side walls, how- 
ever, are long dark stables ^?r winter use, unlighted save by the 
low door, un ventilated, and reeking with accumulated refuse. In 
one of these, along with the horses, the postboys and attendants 
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usually sleep, stretched around a low fire. The interior walls of 
the court have at one time or another been faced with plaster ; but 
this has uniformly peeled off, and the entire fabric looks what it is — 
^mud. As the weary traveller rides in, the choporc^t, or post-house 
keeper, who sometimes wears the semblance of an official dress, 
comes out to meet him. ^ger inc^uiries are exchanged as to the 
eupply of fresh horses in the stables ; and while these are being 
gTfe^tified or disappointed, the baggage is pulled off the exhausted 
beasts and piled upon^rtfie cAohuto, jind the English rider staretches 
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liiiriBelf at full length or boils a cup of broth or tea. His Persian 
attendant j^kes a pull at the kalian^ which is always ready, and the 
parted animals, stripped except for their tattered horsecloths, art^ 
slowly walked up and down for ten minutes by tlie postboy, and 
tinally marched off to water. In a quarter of an liour, if lucky, 
sometimes not for one hour or even two, a fresh batch of horses 
having been brought out, and the traveller having selected the 
best for himself, he will remount, and will once again pursue the 
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uneven tenour of his way. If, howevt'r, no fresh animals are forth- 
coming, or if he has been anticipated by some other voyager, then 
ensues the most heartrending experience of all. For, after a tedious 
wait of perhaps two hours, the same miserable brutes that have- 
borne the burden of his last twenty-five miles’ stage are brought 
out again to be urged and flagellated through twenty-five more. 
I confess that my sympathies were always with the beast rather 
than with his rider; and considering the pitiless daily, nay, almost 
poorly* liiMBk t|utfe is impost upon these wretched crocks, it was 
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sometimes a surprise to me that persuasion, however extreme, 
could extract from them anything more than a hobble. 

But supposing the traveller to have reached the end of his 
day’s journey and to have arrived at the post-house where he pro- 
The poses to pass the night, what then ? The answer to the 

Tchaneh question is contained in the projecting square tower 
above the entrance gateway. Access thereto is gained by stair- 
ways of almost Alpine steepness, fashioned in the mud.at the 
angles of the court inside. Clambering up these with difficulty, 
we reach the flat roof that runs right round the building, and find 
that the tower consists of a single chamber, which invariably has 
two, sometimes three, doors (that are never known to shut), and 
usually a couple of open window spaces in the walls, so that it may 
literally be said to stand 

* Four-square to all the winds that blow. 

This is the hala-Tchanehy or upper chamber, specially reserved ’ for 
the comfort of foreign guests, and within this forlorn and^winfry 
gJ?ode, which is not much less draughty than the rigging of a shi]), 
the wayfarer must spend the night. The interior has at one tiiiu^ 
been plastered and whitewashed. Its only decorative features are 
a number of shallow niches in the walls, in which Persian visitors 
have sometimes scrawled the most IJaarful illustrations, and occ 
sionally, but not always, a fireplace. Of furniture it is absolute 
destitute. To have the floor swept clean of vermin, to spread a felt 
or carpet in the corner and one’s sack of straw upon it, to buy fire- 
wood and light a fire, to stuff up the open windbws and nail 
curtains over the ramshackle doors — all these are necessary and 
preliminary operations, without which the dingy tenement would 
be simply uninhabitable, but which it is sometimes hard work to 
undertake in a state of extreme stiffness and exhaustion after a 
long day’s ride upon a freezing winter’s night.. Even so, this 
a&rial roost is sometimes too chill for endurance, and one is com- 
pelled to descend and seek refuge in the dank and cellar-like 
apartments below. In half an hour’s time, however, when the 
work has been done, as the genial warmth begins to relax stiff joints 
and weary limbs, and as the samovar pufis out its ch^pery steam, a 
feeling of wonderful contentment ensues, and the outstretched 
livelier would probably not exchange his quarters for a sheeted 
vbed in Windsor Castle. 'But it is upon the following morning. 
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when, aroused at four or five A.M. in the pitohy darkness and amid 
biting cold, he must get up to the light of a flickering candle, 
dress and ^k up all his effects, cook his breakfast, and finally see 
the whole of his baggage safely mounted in the dork upon the 
st^^s in the yard below, that he is 8onietimt?8 tempted to think 
momentarily of proverbs about game and candles, and to reflect 
that there are consolations in life at home. 

A word piore about the Persian post-^horse, for a man does not ride 
from sixty to seventy of these beasts in tlie space of a few weeks 
without being driven t^ generalise somewhat upon the 

The Per- o o r 

Bian poBt- species. Tlie traveller of course selects t in* heat out of a 
bad lot for liimself, but an eye must be kept on the 
e.hapnr-sha^irdy or |n)st-boy, who knows the ‘ form * of *mch animal 
to a nicety, and who, if left alone, is apt to consult, his own rather 
than his employer’s comfort.. As yon ennTge fi*om the i)ost-house, 
and, after a short walk, fry the paces of your new mount, * there 
is a moment of ‘*<^ute suspense. Within iiOO yards you know 
whether jCur next th'/?e*or four hours are to be a bfleration or an 
anguish. The pace , which, after a little experience, a European 
usually adopts is a sharp canter alti*ninting with a walk#* The 
Persians^, when not cantering or galloping, seem to prefer a 
ropgh jog-trot shamble, which on an English saddle is excruciating. 
Ip .-tlie whole of my chaptr rides I only twice encountered a horse 
that could trot in English fashion. Tin* post-boy carries, and each 
rider must carry, a long whip made of twisted leather with a 
leathern thong, and appalling am the whacks that are adininistereci 
by the former, often without exciting th(» faintest responst* from his 
habituated steed. In this plac«* it may Is^ well to remark that, though 
called a boy, the sltA^jird is inugh more commonly a man. He 
dties npt ride upon a saddle, but usually sits perchc*d ujiori the top 
of a vast pile df baggage with hi84’f-*gs sticking out^on either side ; 
nor does he use ^ins, but only a single rope or halter attached te 
one side of the bit. He is supposetl to lead tin*, way and to set the 
pace, but I soon found that seventy miles in the* day could never 
be accomplished in 'that fashion, and that it was better oven in a 
strange country, to lead the cavalcade oneself. As a rule it is 
difficult, if there is light, to mistake the track ; for though there 
«i8 no road and the route is simply a mule track which crosses 
plains^ dixnbB. mountains, and descends gorges, sometimes, so 4o 
* ape^ a single rut, and sometimes a.wide belt of parallel paths, 
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' yiat the passage of coumtless animals has lefb such impressions 
upon soil that ths direction to be followed can often be 
traced m advance for miles. At night a stranger would be lost 
atonce but for the guidance of the post-boy, whose sight and memory 
are unerring. 

The best known characteristic of the Persian post-horse is his in- 
curable predisposition to tumble. Most of them have bare knees in 
consequence, and the first law in mounting is to select an 
humoure animal with some hair still adorning that portion. 1 
could not make out that either a tight rein or a slack rein had 
very much to do with the occurrence of this phenomenon, and I 
ended by concluding that the Persian post-horse has a certain regu- 
lation number of falls in the year, which may be distributed either 
by accident or as he pleases, but the ftill tale of which some hidden 
law of necessity compels him to complete. The fact that I rode 
through the country from the east to the centre and from the 
centre to the south without a single fall, tended to confirm rather 
than to invalidate my theory, for there was no conceivable reason 
why I should be so favoured, except that others would have or had 
had to pay the price. It became quite a trite occurrence to hear the 
groan with which my Persian servant riding behind me sank or 
W45 hurled on to mother earth ; while the chtpar-shagird would be 
seriously disappointed at an entire day without a fall. There is 
this to be said for the instability of the Persian post-horse, that it 
Appears very to be vindicated at the lasting expense of his 

rider. The number of ^idents or injuries that take place in 
proportion to the number of falls jir ludicrously small. Two other 
tricks I noticed which were widespread and popular. Some of the 
meanest of the animals wonld very much resent being mounted, a 
curious proof that their memories had profited experience ; and 
the only approach to an accident that I had was when a horse from 
which I had dismounted ran away as I was putting my foot into 
the stirrup, and as nearly as possible pitched both himself and me 
down the shaft of an open kanat. The lifting of the right arm, whether 
with or without a whip, had, further, such a provocative effect upon 
the memory of these beasts that they would frequently swerve and 
spin right round to the left. The Persians, if peculiarly disgusted 
with a post-horse, sometimes revenge themselves by docldog his tail, 
which incapacitates him frem further use in a country where a tail 
is considered de ripteur; but this is a spiteful, if not a cruel act, 
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from which strangers can afford to uKstafaL* Perhaps I shall not 
inaptly conclude this digression upon the Persian post-hope and 
postal system if I quote the sententious observation with which 
Tavernier prefaced his Persian travels more than three centuries ago : 
‘ A man cannot travel in Asia as they do in Europe ; nor at the same 
diours, nor with the same ease.’ 

Tlie road from Meshed to Teheran is one whose intrinsic attrac- 
tion is so small that no one would ever be found to traverse it but for 
General .necessity of getting from one place to the other. For 

^ai^ter the entire distance of 560 miles there is scarcely a single 
® object of beauty, and but ft^w of interest. 1'he scenery, 

at any rate in the late autumn, is colourless and dosolato. nje 
road, or rather track, winds over long, stony plains, aciDss unlovely 
mountains, and through deserted villages and towns, lliere is 
frequent and abundant evidence that the countiy traversed was 
once far more densely or less sparsely populate<l, and for that K»a8on 
more carefully tended, than it is at pn^sent. The traveller passes 
towns which have been entirely abandoned, and di8])lay only a melan- 
choly confusion of tottering walls and fallen towers. He obsiTves 
citadels and fortified posts which have crumbled into irretrievi4)le 
decay, and are now little more than shapeless lu^aps of mud. 
sees long lines of choked and disused 'kaniits, the shafts ^ ^ 
underground wells by which water was once brought to tite 
lands from the mountains. The walls of the cities are in ruins and 
exhibit' yawning gaps ; the few public building|l of any note ore 
falling to pieces ; rows of former dwei|lingg have been afmndoned 
to dust-heaps and dogs. 'Flie dirty, desecrated cem(itcries that 
stretch for hundreds of yards outside every town of any .size, in 
which the tombstones are defaced and the graves falling iu, are not 
^ more Inebrious in appearance than is the inU^rior, where the living 
seem to be in almost as forlorn a plight as the dead. The utmost 
that the traveller can expect in the way of incident — an expectation 
in which I have already said that I was disappoints^ — is that his 
chapar horse should tumble down, to break, if not its own knees, 
at any rate the paralysing monotony of the journey. 

But though the route be thus devoid of external attraction, it 
has a twofold intere^ historical and practical. The traveller is not 
it» *-nr,iji ®®roly pursuing the track that baa been worn by count- 
less thousands of pilgrims for at least 500 years, but he 
following the stormy wake of armies, and treading in the foot- 
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steps of great conquerors and kings. And if, in the desolatiou that 
gapes abound him, he sees no hint or reminder of what these coun- 
tries once were, at least he is able to form some judgment of what the 
combined horrors of war, pestilence, and chronic misgovemment 
—which is worse than either — have done for them, and in this 
blighted zone of crumbling cities and forsaken homes to read 
the tale of Persia’s long decline. 

Table of The following is a table of the stations and distances 

between Meshed and Teheran : * 


Name of station 


Meshed . 

Sherifabad 

Kadamgah 

Nishapur 

Shurab . 

Zafarani 

Sebzewar 

Mihr 

Mazinan 

Abbasabad 

Miandasht 

Maioraai 

Arinian . 

bhahnid 


i ' 

; Distnnoe 
in/rtr- 
stiiht 

Approxi- 
mate dfa- 
tance in 
milea 

■ 

Name of station 

Distance 
in far- 
*ilkhS 

' Approxi- 
mate dis- 
tance in 

1 miles 

1 


Deh Mullah . 

4 

16 

fi 

22 

; Bamghan 

6 

26 

7 

29 

' Ghushah 

7 

23 

6 

17 

; Ahuan . 

7 

24 

7 

26 

; Semnan 

7 

' 24 

5 

18 

' Lasgird 

6 

22 

7 

1 24 

!, Deh Ncmek . 

8 

25 

7 

1 32 

Ij Kishliik 

7 

26 

6 

; 20 

i; Aiwan-i'Eaif 

i 6 

21 

7 

1 2.3 

1 Kabud Gumbaz . 

1 7 

26 

. 6 

1 23 

j Teheran 

7 

26 

I 7 

1 24 

i' 



1 4 

17 




7 

27 

i 


« 


1 

1 Total . ! 

164 

, 669 


Before proceeding further it may be well to state that there is 
an alternative route for the first three stages between Meshed and 
Nishapur. The postal service and stations being upon the other 


* This road has been followed and, in part or wholly, described by a long 
series of travellers, of whom I select only the most eminent or £1 

Istakhri (900-1006^ A.D.), Oriental Orography, p. 181; Ruy di CUvijo (1404> 
Narrative of Embaeny ; Von Mierop (1744), J. Hanway’s Hittoriaal Account of 
JBHtUh Trade, vol. i. pp. 357-869 ; Captain Truilhier (1807), Danssy’s Mimoire 
Deoeriptif ] J. B. Fraser (1821-1822), Journey into Khoratan, cap. xiii.-xvii. ; 
Captain A. Conolly (1830), Overlamd Journey, vol. i. pp. 194-220 ; B. L. Mitford 
(1840), Land March, vol. ii. pp. 13-84 ; Dr. J. Wolff (1831, 1844), Tracele, and 
Narrative ttfMietian ; J. P. Ferrier (1846), Oaravan Joumeye, pp. 64-116 ; Captain 
C. Clerk (1867), Journal of the R, 0,8., vol. xxxi. pp. 37-46 ; N. de Khanikoff (1368), 
Mimoire, pp. 72-97 ; E. B. Bastwick (1862), JowmeA if a IHplomate, vol. ii. 
pp. 184-191, 871-296 ; A. Vamb4ry (1868), Life and Adventures, cap. xxvUL ; 
HJd. the )3bah of Persia (1867 and 1883), JOinries (In Persian); H. W. BeUe« 
(1878), the Indus to the Tigris, pp. 368-411 ; Colonel Kuan Smith (1872), 
▼ol. i. pp. 866-388S Colonel VaL Baker (1873), Clouds in the Bast 
0*Donovan (1880). tie Merv Oasis, vol. i. cap. zxtt.-xxv!U. 
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or Bouthem route, this, which is a more northerly line, cannot be 
taken by ehapar riders. It is, however, frequently adopted by 
Aitemativa caravans (other than camels), i>articularly in the summer; 
liae . as though the road is much worse, and in parts excessively 
steep, it runs over higher ground (10,720 feet), and tlirough 
scenery of quite exceptional verdure and beauty. It is a positive 
surprise to the traveller, within a tew miles of the naked rocks 
and dusty plains of Meshed, to alight upon running water and a 
wealth of trees. The stages are as follows : — * 



Name of Rtation 

DlHtaiice iu/artaihi 

A ppnix i mat e <1 tataneo 
ill IlliilH 

Meshed 



, 

Ja^rherk 


r> 

20 

Dehrud 

. . . . . , 


22 

Nishapur 


(> 

18 


Total . , 


60* 


Colonel Stewart and other friends accompaiiied me on horso- 
liack — after the prevailing Persian fashion, which for polite good- 
Departure anight Ix^ coiiimeiidiMl elsewhere — for some 

from distance outside tin* city gate. In deference to another 

Heahod excellent Persian habit, he lent me a horse frvmi his own 
stables for the first stage; while, in olx*dieiioe to a third, I proposed 
only to do one stage on the first afternfX)n, so as to allow servants 
and baggage to * shake down,' and to inure myself for harder work 
on the morrow. After I had Ix'-en riding across the level plain 
for an hour, one of those violent winds arose, which the traveller 
in the East knows by sad experience, and drove like a hurricaiK*) 
across the land, whirling heaven and e^rth into one savage thunder- 
cloud dust. Eyes, mouth, and ears were filled and choked with 
the gritty storm, which was blowing straight in my teeth, and yet 
was perfectly warm. About seven miles aftor leaving Meshed we 
arrived at the base of the raouiitaiiis, in reality the south-east 
extretnity of the Binalud Kuh, which separates the plain of Meshed 
from that of Nishapur. The Jagherk-llelirud road boldly crosses 
this range ; but the postal route avoids so steep a climb by a diver- 
genca in a aouth-easterly direction, and mounts only the lower 
spurs and ^pes. 

' It was foUowed and described J. B. Fraeer (1S21), B. B. Bastwick (1S69), 
H. W. Bel^wmlCnlniMlBlaan Sml^ ri872)^and Ookmal VmL Baker flS78). 
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At the crest of each ridge, where the road, now rapidly 
ascending, topped the rise, grateful pilgrims wending to the holy 
The piety ^ity had, as they caught sight of the gilded cupola of the . 
of pilgrimfl Prophet, piled little heaps of stone in pious thanksgiving. 
The symbolism of these erections is said to be that the pilgrim is 
building in anticipation a home for the next world, either for the 
dear departed, or for those who may survive him, or for himself. 
Every knoll was thickly covered with these emblems of devotioiu 
The topmost of all, where the new-comer first discenis the sacred 
pile, is known as Salaam Tepe, or Kuh-i-Salaam (the Hill of Saluta- 
tion) ; and there is an analogous site upon the Dehrud road. 

Here, as he first comes in sight of his destination, the excited 
Shiah Mussulman kneels, and strikes his forehead upon tht* 
ground, and sobs aloud at the recollection of the indignities that 
were heaped upon the martyrs of his faith ; here ho tears off little 
fragments of his dress, and ties them to a bramble or a bush, in 
order that the holy Imam may recognise them and plead for him in 
Paradise ; here he unfurls his coloured banner ; and h('Te with 
loud cries of ‘ Ya Ali,* * Ya Husein,’ and ‘ Ya Imam Reza,’ he presses 
forward to the long-sought goal. Many times I turned back my- 
self to look, but the entire valley was wrapped in a tornado f)f 
dust, the white clouds of which rolled upwartls like the smoke of 
a prairie fire. 

At the top of one of these hills is an upright slab of stone, 
which has been erected to commemorate the piety of a former 
Governor-General of Khorasan, who was exiled to this post after 
being both Sadr Azem, or Grand Vizier, and Sipah Salar, or 
Commander-in-Chief, at Teheran, and who earned a great reputa- 


tion, particularly with pilgrims, for improving the Meshed road 
and adorning it with substantial caravanserais. His name still lives, 
both on the slat) of slate and on the lips of many a grateful Meshedi. 

Following the telegraph poles, and winding over a succession 
of bleak but undulating ridges, we passed the caravanserai of 
Turukh, situated by a stream. The road was thronged 
Sherif*bad pedestrians, with camels, and donkeys ; and I even 
saw a wheeled vehicle which had stuck fast on one of the hills. 


At length im a hollow we came upon the domed csffavanserai of 
Sherifa]|^ erected by the famous Ishak Khan of Turbat-i-Haideri, 
of w|k£ I have spoken in the chapter on Khorasan, ist the b^n- 
century. Here it was that in 1831 the eccentric Dr- 
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Wolff, travelling for the first time to Meshed, so narrowly escajied 
being taken a prisoner by a band of wild Hazaras. Tliere is a 
small village round the caravanserai, and the chaparMoneh stands 
hard by. 

Tliere was no sun in the early morning, and a cold white mist 
ran shivering along the mountains. Two hours after starting we 
Con>«e. passed the village and caravanserai of Sultanabad, where 
caravans mv baggage liorse, seeing his opportunity, lx)It>8,down 
the intricate alleys of the village, and we hail quite a game of hide 
and seek before we could drive him out again. There were many 
hundreds of travellers upon the r(»ad, chiefly gf>ing Meshed-way, 
and all or nearly all on horsi'b.ack, a sign of greater affluence than 
the employment of a donkey, f was on the look-out for cofiius of 
defunct {Shiahs on their way to the great m'eropolis oi‘ Meshed ; 
and from the descriptions of previous travtdhu’s r<*engnised the 
ghastly burden as soon as I saw it. 8* ►me that T passed 'were 
wrapped in black felt, and slung on either sidt* of donkeys. 
(,)ne man, however, was carrying a veiy h>ng coffin in front of him on 
his saddle-bow, and must havi‘ had nminents of st range emotion. 
Sometimes a n^gular corpse-caravan is met, which has been 
chartered to convey so many score of d(*part<*d Shiahs to their 
final resting-place. Hut fis frequently an amati*ur carrier is 
encountered, who, to pay tlie expenw^s of liis r)wn journey and leaver 
a little for amusement at the end, contracts to carry the corpse of 
some wealthier fellow-citizen or friend. It was a long and stony 
and fatiguing ride to the next post-house at Kadamgah. 

At Kadamgah the Dehrud route from Meshed dt^scends from 
the mountains on to the plain and joins tijat up<jn which I 
travelled. ^J’he name means * the plai’c of the step,' the 
tradition being that the Imam Jleza halted hero on his 
way to Tus, and, in order to convinc*? the h>cal fire-worshipiK-rs of 
his superiority, left the imprint of his foot upcai a black stone, 
which became a ziarat gohj or place of pilgrimage, ever aftr^rwards.' 
Over the sacred spot a mosque was raised, not, as Eastwick says, 
by Shah Abbas, but by Shah Suleiman, and the sanctity of the 
site has led to its being peopled by a colony of seyidsy who are as 

* Theta ie another Kadamgah near Persepolia, in the province of Far*, no 
chlled from the alleged footprint of Ali*» horse on a slab of rock. Captain Wells, 
€f tkf (New Series), vol. v. (1S8S). Some Snseaninn sculp- 

taxes near Shfias vsete also called Kadamgah by the seventeenth century writers* 
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eminent rascals as are most of their brethren. The mosque 
stands on a raised platform at the upper end of a large garden/ 
which has once been beautifully laid out in terraces, with flower 
beds, and tanks, and channels of running water, and which, 
though in a state of hopeless decay, is still overshadowed by con- 
siderable trees. Inside the .mosque is a single chamber, entered 
by a coffered archway, and covered by a large dome. The sacred 
stone is inside ; nor is it surprising to find that the Prophet’s foot- 
.marks are of more than ordinary size. All these great men had 
. huge feet. I have seen Mohammed’s footprint in the Mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem, and Buddha’s footprint on the summit of 
Adam’s T^eak in Ceylon ; and in view of their prodigious magnitude 
I was surprised at the modesty of the Imam Reza in having been 
content with, comparatively speaking, so temperate a measure- 
ment. The exterior of the dome has once been covered with tiles ; 
but fell these have been stripped or have fallen off, though bands 
of a still perfect inscription encircle the drum and adorn the facade. 
From the garden of the mosque the stream flows down the middle 
of the roadway past a remarkably stately row of pines,* l^etweeii 
the cJiapar-khaneh and a large caravanserai. Above the shrine, 
on a hill some 500 feet above the plain, stand the village and fort 
of Kadamgah, whilst upon a corresponding hill on the opposite 
side of the valley which here opens into the mounta^s, is pelched 
an old fortress. 

An hour after leaving Kadamgah we entered upon thd famous 
plain of Nishapur, whose praises have been sung by so many 
Plain of chroniclers of the past. Its wonders were expressed in 
Nishapur multiples of the number tti^ve. It was said to have 
twelve mines of turquoise, copper, lead, antimony, iron, salt, 
marble, an<l^ soapstone ; twelve ever-running streams from the 
hills ; 1,200 villages, and 12,000 kanais flowing from 12,000 
springs. Gone, irretrievably gone, is all this figurative wealth ; 
but fertile, though far less fertile than legend has depicted, is still 
the plain of Nishapur. Not that fertility in these parts, at any 
rate in the late autumn, bears the smallest resemblance to its 
English counterpart. There is no visible green except in the 
square pitches, topped with trees, that mark the villages. But 
these occur at intervals of almost eveiy quarter of a mile,, and the 

* The seeds or cones from which these pineir sprang are said to have been 
brought by a pUgrim from the Himalayas nearly four hundred years ago. 
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nameroaB ditches and banks show that the whole country is under 
irrigation. It« return of the grain sown is said to bo tenfold ; but 
the chief local products aiv now rice, opium, and tobacco. Ferrier, 
who passed this way forty-five years ago at a more favourable season 
of the year, spoke quite enthusiastically of its charms. ‘ Never 
had I before seen in Persia such rich and luxuriant vegetation ; 
and, as the eye revelled in contemplating it, 1 could underatand 
without any difficulty the predilection which ancient sovei*eigns 
had for Nishapur.* 

The shattered walls and towers of Nishapur — ‘ the Nisaya or 
Nisoa blessed by Ormuzd, the birthplace of the Dionysus of Greek 
City of legend, and one of the “parndiN(‘s” of Iran' — with the 
NiHhttpur ininar of a lofty niosque l(x>ining above them, 

were visible long before we reaclu^d (iu‘ city. Massing through an 
extensive cemetery, whose untidy gravies were typical <»f the squalor 
that environs death as well as lih‘ in P»‘rsia, and skirting theTtowu 
wall on the southern side, we came to the vhipitr-^kliMtnehy imme- 
diately outside the westetrn gate. The walls of the city, which 
had at one time been lofty, were in a mon» tumbh^down condition 
even than those of Kuchan. Great gaps occurred every fifty yards, 

• and whole sections had entirely disappi'an'd. In one place, how- 
ever, men were at work rebuilding a i)asti()n, lumps of clay l)eiiig 
du^ out of a trench at the bottom and tossed from hand to hand 
until they reached 'the top, where they were loosely piled one upon 
the other; though what purjxiH^* this belated renovation can have 
been intended to serve, 1 am utterly at a loss to imagine. An 
enemy could march into $Iishapur as «*aHily as hcj could march 
down Brompton Hoad, aiilip‘'wouhl find about as much to rewaitl 
him as if he occupied in ftree Brompton (Vmeteiy. 

The’ name Nishapur is popularly deriv<*d from nei (reed) or 
ni^iio (new) and Shapur, the tradition being that Shapur built 
ItohifUny the town anew, or built it in what hail been a reed-be<l. 
Andfftme older, however, than Shapur, its legendary 

foundation being attributed to Tahmuras, one of the Pishdadian 
kings, fourth in descent from Noah ; and its tiue derivation is from 
niw (the modem Persian niU) = good, and Shapur. ITiis town is said 
to have been destroyed by Alexander the Great, and sdbftfHjuently 
rebnHt either by Shapur I. or by Shapur Zulaktaf(th6 two are con- 
stantly eonfhsed in Persian tradition), who is further said to have 
erected here a huge statue of himself, which remained standing till 
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the Mussulman invasion. Shapur’s^ciby, however, was not upon the 
site of the modern Nishapur, but considerably more to the south- 
east, where its ruins are still traceable round a blue-domed tomb 
to the left of the road. Nishapur, which has certainly been de- 
stroyed and rebuilt more than any city in the world, rose again 
under the Arabs, and became successively the capital of the 
Taheride dynasty, of Mahmud of Ghuzni, when Governor of Khora- 
san, and of the powerful Seljuk family, whose first Sultan, Togrul 
Beg, resided here, and brought it to the zenith of its splendour. 
A long line of eminent travellers testified to its magnificence and 
renown. In the tenth century, the Arab pilgrim El Istakhri 
found the city a square, stretching one fwrsakh in every direction, 
with four gates and two extensive suburbs. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, Nasiri Khosru declared that it was the sole rival to Cairo. 
An Arab wit said of its Imnais^wA its people, ‘ What a fine city it 
would be if only its watercourses were above ground and its popu- 
lation underground ! ’ Another writer, Abu Ali el Alewi, recorded 
that it was larger than Fostat (old Cairo), more populous than 
Baghdad, more perfect than Busrah, and more^ magnificent than 
Kairwban, It had forty-foiir quarters, fifty main streets, a splendid 
mosque, and a world-famed libraiy. It was one of the four Royal 
cities of the Empire of Khorasan.* 

But now the cycle of misfortune had come round ; and ftoin 
the twelfth century downwards it may be said that if Nishapur 
Its de- was only destroyed in order that it might be rebuilt, it 
Btruoiions sooncr rebuilt than it was again destroyed. No 

city ever showed such unconquerable vitality. No city was ever 
the sport of such remorseless ruin. Nature herself assisted man 
in the savage tenacity of his vengeance, for what a conqueror had 
spared an ea^hquake laid low. Three groat earthquakes are re- 
corded in the twelftli, the thirteenth, and the fifteenth centuries. 
The long career of human devastation was inaugurated by the 
Turkomans, who in 1153 A.D., in the reign of the great Sultan 
Sanjor, ravaged it so completely that the inhabitants on returning 
could not discover the sites of their homes. But if the Turkomans 
had chastised with whips, the Mongol hordes of Jenghiz Xhan 
might be trusted to chastise with scorpions. They fell upon the 
city with fiame and sword in 1220 A.D., under the command of 
Tului Khan, son of the conqueror ; and the appalling measure .of 
■ The otben were Merv» Balkh, and Herat. 
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their cruelty is said by a credible historian not to have been filled 
until they tod slaib. 1,740,000 persons, and razed the city so com- 
pletely to the ground that a horse could ride over the site without 
stumbling. Fifty years later, Nistopur was rebuilt, but it would 
to tedious to relate the vicissitudes of misery thiough which it 
has since passed. Mongols, Tartars, Turkomans, and Afghans in 
turn made it their prey, and gradually reduced it to what in the 
eighteenth century was reported to to one vast ruin. Upon the 
death of Nadir Shah in 1747 it held out against Ahmed Abdali 
the Afghan ; but after a six months’ siege was taken by him under 
circumstances which recalled, if they did not e(|ual, the atrocities of 
Jenghiz Khan. The conquemr, however, was as prudent as he 
w^as successful. He restored as ruler to tlu^ city the ’J’urkish 
chieftain, Abbas Kuli Khan, who had resisted him, but whom he 
leanit to respect, and whose sister he maiTicd. Hie vassal repaid 
the compliment by life-long loyalty, and by an energetic festora- 
tion and adornment of the town. In the time of his successor, in 
1796, Nishapur passed tranquilly into the hands of the Kajar 
usurper, Agha Mohammed Khan, uiid has evt*r since remained an 
appanage of the Persian crown. Fraser in 1821 computed its 
l^opulation as under 5,000, Con(»lly in I860 said 8,000, Sir F. 
(foldsmid in 1872 gave the same figure j the latest estimate is 
10*^000, which, with the growth that might Ihi expected in a long 
period of peace, ought not to to excessivi*. 

To a great many English rejMlers Nisliapur will perhaps be 
known onjy as the last resting-place* of the Persian astronomer-poet 
Tomb of Owiar el Khayam (i.e. the tent-maker), whose name and 
works have toen rendered familiar to the present genera- 
tion by the masterly paraphraH<* of Fitzgerahl, and by the 
translations or adaptations of many inferior bnnis. I reinemtor 
reading in the preface of one of tlw'se latter flu* ])laintive recfuest 
that someone would take the volume and cast it as an offering at 
Nishapur before the poet’s tomb. Had J |X)SH<*ssed it, I should 
certainly have gratified the writer’s |M*titioTi, at the same time that 
I disencumber^ myself of usfdess baggage by making the offering, 
although I fear that the condition of Omar’s grave would have 
greatly shocked his English admirers. It stands in a neglected 
garden, which once contained flower-ljeds and rivulets of water, but 
» now a waste of weeds. Tliere is no inscription to mark the poet’s 
WEttfe jV A o to .th^^xiodfign Perrians are 
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as little solicitous of the dust of Omar el Khayam as a nineteenth- 
century citizen of London might be of that of Matthew Paris or 
William of Malmesbury. 

'Nishapur possesses a Telegraph station of the Meshed-Teheran 
line worked by a Persian staff. It is also the meeting-point of 
several important roads in addition to the two from 
Meshed. On the south a road comes in from Turshiz, 
and on the north a track runs vid Madan ' (where are the turquoise 
mines) to Kuchan ; while in a more westerly direction stretches 
the old long-forgotten trade route to the Caspian, which is believed 
to have been a link in the great chain of overland connection in 
the middle ages between China and India and the European 
continent. It ran from Nishapur to the Arab city of Isferayin in 
the plain of the same name, then struck westwards, and passing 
through the mountains by the defile known as the Dahaneh-i- 
GurgaA, through which the river Gurgan forces its way, descended 
the slope to the Caspian. The stages on ^is route are recorded 
in the itineraries of Isidore of Charax, and of El Istakhri, and the 
caravanserais built by Shah Abbas the Great are still standing, 
though in ruins. 

About thirty-six miles in a north-westerly direction from 
Nishapur, on the first of the roads above mentioned, are situated tlie 
Turquoise famous turquoise mines of Madan (i.e, mines), which from 
mines their proximity to the better known city have always 
been called the mines of Nishapur. Though turquoises are or 
have been found elsewhere in Persia,* and, it is sometimes said, in 
other countries, these may for all practical purposes be regarded 
as the only mines in the world that are worked or #that repay 
working on a large scale, and as the source of 999 out of every 
1,000 turquoiiies that come into the market. The mines, of which 
there are an immense number, actually worked, fallen in, or dis- 
used, are situated in a district some forty square miles in extent. 


* Described by Colonel Val. Baker (1«78), Cloudi in the East, pp. 16ft-171. 

* The other turquoise mines of which I have heard or read in Persia are 
(1) Near Turshls, leased by the Government (1889) for 500 tomans a year, but 
not worked ; they are mentioned by Bellew. (2) Near Tabbas, mentioned by 


MacGregor and Herbert. (3) Near Kerman, mentioned by Marco Polo, Langl5s, and 
Herbert. (4) At Xftfli,in the district of Yezd, mentioned by Khanikoff, Napier, and 
Herbert ( 6 ) At Zed, near Basiran, between Birjand and Neh, mentioned 

by mines in the Kerman district are several in number: (a) 

Those of J!||teif«^-i-Ahmer ; (A) near Mashis; ( 7 ) near Shebr-i-Babek. But 
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which is rich in mineral deposits, there being a productive salt 
mine, a neglected lead mine, and sandstone quarries within the 
same area. The turquoises are found in a range of hills, consist- 
ing of porphyries, greenstones, and inctamorphic limestones and 
sandstones, at an elevation above the sea which has never excet^ded 
5,800 feet or fallen below 4,800 ft'et. They are obtained in one 
of two ways, either by digging and blasting in the mines proper, 
which consist of shafts and galleries driven into the rock, or by 
search among, the debris of old mines, and amid tlu^ alluvial detri- 
tus that has bqeii washed down the hill-sides on to the plain. The 
finest stones are now commonly found in the last-named quarter. 
The mining, cutting, &c., give occupation to some 1,500 persons, 
who inhabit the two principal villages of Upper and Tii>wer Mailan 
and several small hamlets in the neigh lx>urh<XKl. 

It is believed that in former times and under the S»*favi dynasty, 
when Persia touched the climax of her wealth and renown,* these 
JliHtory of mines were worked directly by the State. In the anarchy 
working turbulence of the eighteenth century they were either 

neglected or left to the villagers, who extracted from them what 
they could. As order was re-established, control was resinned by 
the Government, which throughout thi.s century has farmed them to 
the highest bidder. Abundant relics, however, exist of the reign 
of ‘every man for hiinself ’ that prec<?dcd. There was no system 
or science in the working, and the clumsy and sporadic efforts of 
individuals have resulted in the roofs and sides of most of the old 
mines falling in and thus completely choking the most lucrative 
sources of produce. Moreover, the march of science has itself 
tended to make the work more unscientific, for gunpowder is now 
used at random where the pick once cautiously felt its way ; and 
many of the stones are smashed to atoms in the process that brings 
them to the light. 

Conolly relates that when Hasan All Mirza was Governor of 
Khorasan the turquoise mines were rented for 1 ,000 fomaas, and 
FiiMnci«l the rock-salt mine for 300 tomnnn per annum. In Fraser s 
return time (1 821), 2,000 Khorasau icwians or 2,700^,wereasked 
for the whole mines, and 1,300 tomans for the principal mine. In 
1862, Eastwicksays the rent was only 1,000 Romans, or 400L Ten 
years later the Seistan Boundary Commissioners found the total 
rent of all the mines to be 8,000 tomawff or 3,2001., though in 1874 
Captain Napier reported the figi^s to be 6,000 iamant, or 2,400/# 
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The rent remained at 8,000 tomans up till 1882, when the Shah 
very wisely thought that he could make a better bargain. In that 
year he leased the mines for a term of fifteen years to the Mukhber- 
ed-Dowleh, Minister of Education, Telegraphs, and Mines, the 
rent to be 9,000 tomans in the first year, and 18,000 tomam in 
each succeeding year.* The Minister took a few rich men into 
partnership, and the versatile and accomplished General Schindler, 
whose services are enlisted for whatever work of regeneration is 
contemplated (I wish I could say executed) in Persia, held the 
post of managing director for one year.® This syndicate appears to 
have found the system of working the mines itself unremunerative ; 
for at the time of my visit I found that they had been sublet to the 
Malek-et-Tajar, or head of the Merchants* Guild at Meshed — the 
enterprising speculator who had also undertaken the Kuchan road 
— and who was paying a rent of 10,000 tomans^ or 2,850L, per 
annum as sublessee, himself subletting again to the villagers after 
the immemorial fashion to which every tenant in turn seems com- 
pelled to come back. He had just had a smart dispute with some 
of his own sublessees, who had discovered some larger and finer 
stones than he had bargained for, and whose tenancy he had accord- 
ingly terminated by the abrupt ^method of confiscation. In the 
past year (1890) the output of stones was estimated not less 
than 80,000 tomans, or 22,850^. 

It would be quite a mistake to suppose that by going either to 
Meshed or to Nishapur, or oven to the pit mouthi the traveller can 
Purchase valuable stones at a moderate price. Fraser tried 

of stones seventy years ago, and was obliged to desist from the 
attempt by the ruthless efforts made to cheat him. Every succeed- 
ing traveller has tried and lias reported his failure. All the best 
stones are bought up at once by commission agents onihe spot and 
are despatched to Europe or sold to Persian grandees. I did not 
see a single good specimen either in Meshed or Teheran, though 1 


' Benjamin {PerHa and the Partiane, p. 40S)| with^^ usual inaccuracy, lays 
80,000 doUars, 

* By far the bast aooount of the mines is to be found in a report written by 
him (and pt^ihed in Diplomatic and Consular RepoHt, part ii., 1884). The re- 
maining who have visited and described the turquoise mines of Madan 

’ are J. B. into Kkoraean, cap. 3tvi., and Appendix td TraceU 

SenKth PP< 344-346 ; Alex. Cbodiko (circ. 1838), Ilecuc d'Orisnt : 
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made constant inquiries. I might indeed, to recoi'd my own ex- 
perience, adopt the very words of Tavernier over two centuries 
ago • 

Formerly the Mesched jewellers brought some turquoises of the 
old rock out of Persia ; but for these fifteen years last past there have 
bin none found. The last time I was there I could only meet with 
three which were but reasonable. As for those of the new rook, they 
are of no value, because they do not keep their colour, but turn green 
in a little time.' 


Deception 


Against the proverbial craftiness of the Oriental the would-be 
purchaser of turquoises must imbued be pre-eminently upon his 
guard. There is a plan by which the deep azure that 
should characterise the tru(‘ turquoise can l)e artfully 
retained up till the very nionu'iit of sale. ^Flie stones are kept in 
moist earthenware pots or otherwise damp, until tlh^y are parted 
with. The purchaser hugs his trouvaillcyouly to see its cololir fade 
from day to day, until it is turned to a sickly grinm. The com- 
inoiuT stones are much used in Persia and tlu* East generally for 
the decoration of bridles, horse-trappings, dagger-hilts and sheatliM ; 
tliough 6ven of the Hat slabs so employed 1 could obtain no d«M3ent 
s|K*cimen8 ; while the coqimonest of all are converted into cbarmH 
and amulets, Arabic charaebTs btdiig engraved and gilded ujmn 
th^i so as to hide the Haws. A roaring trade* in these- trinkets is 
driven with the pilgrims at Meshed. 

From this digression let me now return to my forward journey. 
Tlie plain of Nishapur is separa(<‘d from that of Sebzewar (which 
is 1,000 feet lower) by an umlulating range* of ugly hills 
over which the road passes. Fifteen miles from Nishapur, 
the big caravanserai of Zaminalmd is passed, the hills are entered 
by a low pass, and after a while the |K)Ht-station and hamlet of 
81iurab (salt water) arc discenied in a hollow. It was during the 
next stage that my worst tkapar exi)erience in Persia bi»fell me. 
Tlie pitiful brute that I was riding smelt Kf» alK)mtnAbly that I 
could barely sit upoi his back, while lie himself gimned (for I can 
call it by no other name) in a manner that testified to his own 
misery. Removal of the saddle soon showed the seat of mischief 
in a great open sore ; but I only exchanged horses with the gfwkm 
to discover that his Rosinante was similarly afflicteil. It was oilielty 
to man and beast alike to be compelled to ride these saffering 

* TrareUt book v, cap. *li. 
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skeletons for eighteen miles. A stretch of several miles across the 
level brought us to the station of Zafarani. There was once a 
magnificent caravanserai here^ reported to be the largest in Persia. 
The Persians, eager for a fantastic interpretation wherever it can 
be suggested, explain the title (yellow or safik>n) by a legend of a 
certain rich merchant who, when building the structure, mixed 
with the bricks some saffron which he had bought out of charity 
from a poor man, and which was forthwith converted by a miracU^ 
into gold dust, that is supposed to have glittered in the bricks ever 
afterwards.* The building, which is said once to have contained 
1,700 rooms, besides baths, shops, and gaixJeiis (all of which have 
disappeared), has been attributed by some travellers to Shah Abbas. 
But Khanikoff very appositely pointed out that the style and tln^ 
inscriptions in the Kufic character alike referred it to the Arab 
period, and he conjecturally placed its foundation in the reign of 
the Seljuk Malek Shah. Upon its ruins a fine modern caravanserai 
was built by the {public-spirited Sadr Azem before mentioned. From 
Zafarani the road leads across the Sebzewar plain at no great dis- 
tance from the mountains on the north, until the city of that name 
is reached. The entire town, whose central street is a very long 
covered bazaar (newly constructed when Conolly passed through in 
1830), must be traversed before we an-ive at the cha^par-khaueh^ 
close to the western gate. 

Sebzewar (i.e. green-having) is the capital of a district of some 
fertility, which suffered terribly in the famine of 1871, and is only 
Sebaewar beginning to raise its head again. Before that year 

the population of the city was estimated at 30,000. It 
sank at once to less than 10,000, but is now said to have mounted 
to 18,000. The town is Surrounded by the usual wall of mud 
bricks, and oil the north is commanded by a ruined ark or citadel on 
a mound. The legendary foundation of Sebzewar, it is needless to 
say, goes far back into the past, but its historical birth is more justly 
attributed to the Seljuk dynasty, the style of whose architect uit^ 
can be detected in certain of its remains. Like most of its neigh- 
bours, it has been several times destroyed ; Timur completing in 
1380 A.D. the operation which Mohammed Shah of Kharezm had 
left imperfectly ' done. Whatever of prosperity it subsequently 
regained was oUiterated in true Afghan fashion by the Afghan 

* of tbw legend are related by Fraser, pp. SdS-dSe ; Ferrier, 

pp. leS-ipy aafi Bastwick, vol. ii. p. 180 . 
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invaders in the eighteenth century. The modem city is not a 
century old, having been rebuilt and fortified by Ali Yar Khan, of 
Mazinan, one of the rebellious governors in Khorosan in tlie reign 
of Fath Ali Shah. A good deal of trade has latterly sprung up in 
pebzewar, for it is a considerable centre of cotton cultivation, as 
well as the local entrepot for the ex|>ort of wool : and there is an 
Armenian commercial establishment in the town whose occupants 
trade with Russia vid Astrabad and Gez,‘ exi)oi*t.ing cotton and wool 
and importing sugar and chintzes. A coarse cotton cloth is 
manufactured in the bazaai^s, and Hide copper |K)ts are also fashioned 
fnmi the produce of throe mines in the neighbourIuK>d, which are 
ri‘pnted to be the richest in North Persia and the projX’r (exploitation 
of which is not unlikely to lx? undertaken by the Persian Mining 
Rights Corporation. Sebzewar is also said to be one of the strong- 
liolds of the Babis in North Persia. 

Almost the only object of interest in Sebzewar to a stranger 
lies, if a bull may be i^ennitttMl, outside it. This is an isolated 
minaret called by the IVrsians (in their legendary vein) 
of Khosrugird,* which stands alxnit four miles lieyond the 

Khoanig:ird ^^lls of the present town on the' west, but was no doubt 
within the limits of the ancient city dt'st roved by Mohammed Shah 
of Kharizm. That any one should ever have been mystified by this 
to^er, which has every feature of Arabic architecture aliout it, 
simply because it has lost the mosque which it once adumod, is 
difficult to believe. Riding out to inspi^ct it in the early dawn, 
1 found .the mountain crests both tlie nortli and the south of 
the town white with freshly fallen snow, the first of the winter. 
Glorious they looked as the rising sun shone on their glistening 
caps, and flushed the purples and nnls of their low<»r skirts. 
O’Donbvan, rather irreverently, but with some justice, compared the 
minaret at a distance to a factory chiiniit'y ; but this illusion 

' This route is now being superseded by the new Ashkabad-Kuclian line or 
entry into Rhonman, which I hnve prevfonnly descrilMsfl, and which is brought 
into ea^ connection with Sebsew'ar. 

* It is astonishing that so intelligent an observer as Colonel VaL Baker should 
have been seduced thereby to speak of this 'curious old minaret of burnt brick of 
tht Hme €f Khoiro ’ {^Climdt iu f As EaH, p. 1 66). He might Just as remionably have 
attributed it to Edward the Confessor or to Confucius. O'Donovan, too, regards 
this tall shaft as an unusual feature in Persian architecture, where the call Ut 
pvayer is commonly given from a balcony ; quite ignoring the fact that It was 
raised in Sunni, and not in Shiah, times. Khosrugi^ was the chief place of the 
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dispelled as we approach. Then we see it to be a single lofty tower, 
100 feet high, of brickwork arranged so as to form an exterior pattern 
on the surface, converging towards the summit, and adorned with 
two bands of Kufic inscriptions also in brickwork. The capital at the 
top is broken, and the shaft has, therefore, an unfinished appearance. 
It springs from a square plinth of mixed concrete and gravel, the 
whole of which to a depth of about six feet is exposed, and which 
stands upon a further terrace about eight feet high, in the comers 
of which are doors, and which is surrounded by low pillars and a 
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low mud wall encircling the whole enclosure. Fraser ascended the 
tower in 1822 by an interior flight of spiral steps, and O’Donovan 
followed his example in 1880. The stairway is now in ruins. 

No traveller who could read the Kufic character n^d ever 
have been in doubt as to the history of this interesting relic ; for 
the inscription states that it was raised in the year 505 
Itoliittory Hejira— i.e.in 1110 a.d.— when Sultan Sanjar ruled 

in Khotasan, in the reign of Sultan Mohammed, the son of Malek 
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Shah the Seljak. It suffered severe injury in the Afghan invasion 
in 1722, but was subsequently restored by Nadir Shah, and now 
stands the sole surviving reminder of a city and a splendour that 
have utterly perished. 

Near Sebzewar the country was richly cultivated, especially 
with cotton. In less than an hour, however, the arable ceased, and 
Mihrand ^ front and around stretched a desolate gmvelly plain, 
MaKinan the middle of which in the distance a numntain with 
double cone stood up and expanded, as we divw near, into a small 
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isolated ridge. Leaving this on the left, we turned towards the 
base of the snowy range on the north, and nfbfr a five hours' ride 
reached the village of Mihr, the first inliabited place that we had 
seen for over thirty miles. ITie post-house is in tlie very centre 
of the village, down whose main street runs a rapid atid brick- 
coloured stream. Between Mihr and Mazinan I caught my first 
glimpee of a kavir^ or salt desert, one of those strange and weird 
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which cover so large a ^portion of the centre of PeMa« and about 
which I shall require to particularise later on. The%-«^liite 
paCches of sand glittered under a thin paline efflorescence, and 
at a little distance might have been mistaken fo.r shallow- pools. 
•Mazinan was once a plabe of considerable sfee, /md was itse^ the 
centre of a cluster of fortified villages and towns, but was destroyed 
,by Abbas Mifza in 1831, in punishment of a *rel^l chief. It is 
now a most miserable spot, full of tumble-down or abandoned 
houses. A relic of bygone days exists in the shape of a big 
caravanserai on the outskirts of the village, built by Shah Abbas. 
A once far finer structure, the work of Mamun, the son of Hanin- 
er-Rashid and murderer qf the Imam Reza, is now in partial ruin. 
All around are the remains of other towns or villages not less 
dismal or, deserted. As I rode out of iSfazinan at 5.30 A.M. on an 
icy morning, the caravans of pilgrims in the two big caravanserais 
were -already astir ; and some loud-lunged seyid or hajt would be 
heard to chant the note of invocation to Allah, which the whole 
body would forthwith take up in a responsive volume of sound thdt 
rang far through the crisp chill air. From the other side of the 
village came a' chorus of similar cries,; and with plentiful shouting 
^nd discord, another day for the holy wanderers began. 

The mention of the pilgrims, or zawarSy of whom I saw so 
mnch on each day’s journey, and who all monopolise the 
ru^ Meshe^ road, tempts me to vary thv dull re 9 ital of my 
k^lahs progress by a slight descrip^jon of the human surroundings 
in which it was framed. The stream of progress appeared in the 
main to be in the opposite direction to that which I was pursuing. 
Sometimes for miles in the distance. could be seen the kafilahy or 
caravan, slowly crawling at a foot-pace across the vast expanse. 
Then, as ij^came nearer, would be heard the melancholy monotone 
of some devout or musical member of the band, droning out in 
quavering ton^ a verse from the Koran ; sometimes, in less solemn 
companies, a more jovial wayfarer trolling some distich from the 
Persian dassics. As the long cavalcade approa^^ed, it would be 
se^ to oonidst ofrevery kitid of animal and of everj||pecies of man. 
fiQTses.would carry' the more affluent, ^o would l^fsmoking their 
kdUa/i/^M they paced fdong ; some would affect camels ; mules were 
very common, and would frequently support kajavehs^ a sort of 

> The ktdmmkf whioh is very smaU and rocks disagreeably, is a most itncom* 
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wooden pannier, with an arcihed framework for a ho^, in which men 
SB ofren as women were purled up beneath mountains of quilts. The 
donkey, however, was the favourite beast of burden. Tiny animals 
would bear the most stupendous loads, with pots and pans, guns, 
and water-bottles banging on either side, and with thfe entire 
furniture ot a household on their backs ; '4hf> poultry of the owner 
|K*rched with ludicroq^ gravity upon tM top of all. It is a 
common thing for. thefpoorer pilgrims to take shares in a donkey 
and to vary riding'"with walking. In the early i^rning the 
equestrians would often be seen fast asleep ujwn their^sses, lying 
forward upon their necks, and occasionally falling with a thump on 
to the ground. hJach Jc^Jiloh would have a cnravanAxishi^ or leader, 
who not infrequently bore a red pennon fluttering from a landl^. It 
was often difficult to discern the men's faces as they rode by 
shrouded in huge woollen blanket-coats, pulled up over their heads, 
while the stiff, empty arm-holes stood out on either side like' mo^ 
strous ears. But, If it was not easy to discern the males, still lemt 
could be distinguished of the shapeless bundles of blue cotton that 
were huddled upon the donkeys’ backs, and which chivalry almost 
forbade me to accept for the fain»r 8t‘x. I confess to having once 
or twice, with intentional malice, spurred my horse to a gallop, as 
I was overtaking some party of wayfarers thus accompanied : for, 

I to 866 the sober asses kick up their heels and bolt from the track 
I 4 vs they heard the clatter of horse-hoofs behind, to observe the 
I amorphous bundles upon their backs shake and totter in their seats, 
till shrieks were raised, veils fell, and there was imminent danger 
of a total collapse, was to crack one’s sides with sorely-needed 
and well-earned laughter. There would usually bt? an assortment 
of beggars in everj^ band, who would beg of me in one breath aii<j 
curse m^ for an infidel in tb<* next, or ot tattt*red dervishes, who 
in Mlissnlman countries are beggars in their most offensive 
guise. 

^ Not that every company we met or passed were pilgrims on 
^ pious mission bent. Far from it. Sometimes we would encounter 

inored to the telescopic contract ions oomtnon in the Kaet. Adam OlearitM, the 
Secretary of the BrnboKsy from the Duke of HoUtein in 1 687, giaphically described 
hi* woes as fonowB ; ‘ The Phyridnn and myneW were set in keUarosha upon the 
' eame camel, whereby we were put to great inconveniences -one proceeding from 
the vUdent motion caused by the going of that great Beast, which at every step 
gave ns a furioas jolt ; and the other from the insupportable stink of the camels, 
the infectioas smell of whom came full into our noses.' 
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xaerchantB, absorbed and sedate ; sometimes mullahs on sleek asses 
or mules ; sometimes odicials and soldiers ; and sometimes whole 
families migrating. All classes and all ages were on the 
road : horsemen and footmen ; rich men and poor men ; 
seyids and scoundrels — a microcosm of the stately, commonplace, 
repulsive, fascinating Oriental world. 

At night these varied and polyglot elements (for there will be 
pilgrims from many lands) seek shelter and sleep in the cara- 
Caravan- vanserais erected at intervals of ten or fifteen miles along 
serais the entire route. I have so often spoken of these struc- 

tures that I may here, in passing, describe what they are. The 
caravanserai is the East(*rn inn. But with the name the parallelism 
ends : for no proud signboard, no cheerful parlour or burnished 
bar, no obs(?quious ostler or rubicund landlord welcomes your 
approach. The caravan86;rai, perhaps, contains a single custodian, 
and thut is all. Tlie wayfarer must do everything for himself. He 
stables his own beasts, piles together and watches his own baggage, 
lights his own fire, and cooks his own repast. As a rul(», the 
building is a vast square or r(*ctangiilar structure of brick or stone, 
built in the form of a parallelogram round an open court. The 
two exterior sides and the back walls are plain, and give the 
building from a distance the appearance of an immense fort — an 
idea which is frequently, and with full intention, sustained in "the 
shape of projecting towers at the angles and a parapet above. In 
the front outer wall, or facade, is a series of large recessed arches, 
with ase-at, or platform, alx)uttwo feet from the ground. These are 
frequently used as sleeping-places in the warm weather. A huge 
gateway opens in the centre, with sometimes a tower and halo^ 
hhaneh overhead, and leads into the inner quadrangle, which is 
perliaps fifty^ards square, and whose sides are divided into recessed 
compartments, open to the air, similar to those on the outside wall. 
In the superior caravanserais a doorway at the back of each of 
these arches leads into an inner cell, which is occupied on cold 
nights. Behind these, and reaching to the exteiior wall, are long 
rows of hot, unlit stables, where the animals are lodged, and access 
to which ia gained fh>m the four comers. Such is the ordinary 
Persian caravanserai. In a few of improved style or recent con- 
struction, sach as that at Borasjun, near the Persian Gulf — by far 
the finest that I saw in the whole country — there is a series of 

of hi#yherj».nk. pr meAns 
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rule, democracy is the prevailing law in the economy of the serai 
of Persia. 

Perhaps the weirdest and most impressive of the many unwonted 
memories that the traveller carries away witli him from siich-like 
Camels by travel in the East is the recollection of thi^ camel 
night caravans which he has (‘iicountei’ed at night. Out of the 
black darkness is heard the distant lK)om of a hi»avy bell. Mourn- 
fully, and with perfect rt'gularity of iteration, it sounds, gradually 
swelling nearer and louder, and pi»rhaps mingling with the tones 
of smaller bells, signalling the rearguanlof the same caravan. 'PJie 
big bell is the insignia and alariiin of the leading camel ah me. 
But noart^r and louder as the sound Wcomes, not another sound, 
and not a visible object, a])pear to aceompany it. Suddeidy, and 
without the slightest warning, there looms out of the darkness, !ikt» 
the apparition of a phantom ship, tlu^ form of tlie captain of the 
caravan. His spongy trr»ad sounds softly on iht* smooth sand, and, 
lik(' a great string of linked ghouls, tiu' silent procession stalks by 
and is swallowed up in th(* night. 

And how wonderful and ev(U*-pres<*nt is tin* contrast in Eastern 
travel to all life and movcunent at hoiiu' ! No lieavy carts and 
^ lumbering wag(»iis jolt to and fro b(*tw(‘en tin* farmyard 
iMietryof aiid the tields. No light vi'hicles ami swift of|uij)ages 
eontrwt uixui mocadamisc^l roads. Alas ! tlu^re are no 

roads ; and, if no ro«\ds, how much le.-'S any vehicles or wagons ! 
Thatched n^ofs and tiled cottages, lanes and IiedgtTows and trim 
fitdds, rivers coursing l>»*tweeii full hanks, Inyoml all the roar and 
sudden, smoky rush <if tlio train — these might not exist in the 
world at all, and do not exist in the world of the I Persian, 
straitened and stunted, but inexpressibly traiupiil in liis exisf^Mice, 
Here, all is movement and bustle, flux and speed ; there, every- 
thing is imperturbable, immemorial, immutable, slow. 

Between Majiinan and Shalirud, iKlistnnce of approximately one 
hundred miles, intervene four stages, which wen^ fr»rmer]y known 
Turkoman * Stages of Terror.* Here the wesbTn extremities 

foray* Khomsan mountains, pushed out in long spurs of 

diminishing height from the knotted mountain cluster that sur- 
rounds the head-waters of the Atrek, descend on to the plain, 
and the road pursues a winding cour«* through their Ipwer folds 
and undulations. This entire mountain region was once desolab^d 
by Turkoman bandits, and through these valleys and ravines they 
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dashed down in headlong foray upon the helpless bands of travellers 
making their way to or from Meshed. Sweeping up whatever 
they could get, driving off the animals, and chaining a few score 
of captives to their saddle-bows, they galloped off into tlieir 
mountain-fastnesses with as much precipitation as that with which 
they had come. Already, along the route which I have descril)ecl 
from Meshed to Maziiian, I had seen frequent proofs of their 
dreaded presence, in the shape of those small circular towei*s, 
dotted all over the plain like chessmen on a chessboard, which, 
from Ashkabad to Meshed, from Sarakhs to Farrah, and from 
Shahriid almost to Kum, marked the chosen hunting-grounds of 
these terrible moss-troopers of the border. In parts almost every 
field had one of these structures, into which, as soon as a rolling 
cloud of dust revealed the apparition of the enemy, the husband- 
man crept by a small hole at the bottom, and, rolling two big stones 
against the aperture, waited till the scourge had swept past. 
Similar evidence of the terror they inspired, and of the state of 
siege which self-preservation imposed upon their possible victims, 
is forthcoming along the entire belt of country above named, in 
the rude forts erected in every village as a refuge for the in- 
habitants. Once behind a mud wall the miserable peasants wore 
safe ; but woe betide them if caught in the open country — death or 
the slave-markets of Khiva and Bokhara were then the certain ftsue. 

What the ludUless peasant faced every day the timid pilgrim 
looked to encounter on this fateful stretch of road which I am 
Military about to describe. The most elaborate precautions were 
escort taken against the danger. An escort used to leave 
Shalirud and Mazinan twice a month, consisting of a number of 
so-called foot-soldiers armed with matchlocks, and a mounted 
detachment® accompanying an old gun. At Miandasht the two 
escorts met and relieved each other. The support of the Mazinaii 
detachment, consisting of 150 matchlock men and jtwelve artillery- 
men with their horses, was imposed, in lieu of the ordinary taxes, 
upon the villagers of that place; and even so late as 1872, when 
the Seistan Boundary Commissioners passed thif way on their 
return to^Teheran, they had to travel with an escort of eighty match- 
locks, a 4^pounder dragged by six horses, and 150 to 200 mounted ^ 
wwars, between Mazinan and Shahrud. 

Conolly, Fraser, Eastwick, O’Donovan, and other writers who 
journeyed with the pilgrim caravans have left inimitable aoooiints 
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of the perils and the panics of their pious companions. A Persian 
is a coward at the best of times : but a Persian pilgrim is a degree 
PerUsand worse than his fellows; and a Persian pilgrim in the 
o? the vicinity of a Turkoman almost ceases to be a human being, 
pilgrims There would be long delays and anxious rumours at the 
beginning ; several false starts would be made and abandoned in 
consequence of some vague report; finally the caravan would 
venture forth, moving frequently at night, when the darkness 
added to, rather than diminished, the terror. First would come 
the matchlock men blowing their matches, and either marching 
on foot or mounted on donkeys ; then the genuine cavalry, with 
flintlocks and hayfork-rests ; next the great body of the .pilgiims, 
huddling as close as possible round tlie artillerymen and the gun, 
which was looked upon as a veritable palladium, but of which it 
is not on record that it wtis ever fired. Soldiers again brought 
up the rear, and, wrapped up in dust, confusion, and panic, the 
procession rolled on. ^i’he noise they made, shouting, singing, 
cursing, praying, and quarrelling, signalled their approach for mih‘s, 
and, if they escaped, it was the jx^sitive worthlessness of fhe 8])oil 
(for a Mussulman pilgrim leaves all his valuables lM*hind him), 
rather than the hazard of capture or the awe inspired by tlui 
bodyguard, that was responsible for their safety. To their fearful 
inmginations every bush was a vedi‘tt(^ of the emtuuy, (»very puff 
of wind that raised the dust betrayi^d a charg^ every hillock c(»n- 
cealed a squadron. Loud were tiie shouts and clamorous the 
invocations to Allah, and Ali, and Husein, tind all the watchful 
saints of the calendar, when the end of the march was reached 
and God had protected his own. 

It is only just to add that, if the |)anic of a multitude was 
despicable, the terrors of individuals were not unfairly aroused. 
Taiagof Many are the tales that are still told of the capture of 
capture isolated travellers or of small bands ; and there was scarcely 
a single peasant in the villages in thfs strip of country that ha<l 
not, at some time or other, bitten pounced down upon in tho fields 
or at the wjter-springs, and who, if hap|)ily he were ransomed 
after years of slavery, did not bear u[)on Ids person the lifelong 
imprint of cruelty and fetters. Colonel Euan Smith is in error 
in stating that it was upon this piece of road that M, de 
Blooqneville, the French amateur photographer who had aocom- 
panied the disastrous expedition against Menr in 1860, in order 
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to take pliotographs and paint a battle-scene for the Shah, was 
seized and carried off, and not redeemed until he had been a 
captive for fifteen months and a ransom of 11,000 tomans (then 
equivalent to 5,000J.) was paid by his royal patron.* He was 
captured in the successful attack made by the Turkomans upon 
the Persian column while at Merv. It was here, however, that 
a Persian general in command of (3,000 men, halting behind his 
column for two or three moments to take a final pull at his kalian^ 
was snatched up and swept away in full sight of his troops, and 
within a few weeks’ time was sold for a few pounds in the bazaar 
of Khiva. 

Whatever Imay be said of the designs of Russia on this 
province of Khorasan, not Persia only, but every traveller between 
Teheran and Meshed, owes her a lasting sense of gratitude 
the for the service she has wrought in putting an end to this 

RuHsiauB unmitigated curse. It was certainly not for unselfish 
reasons, nor in the interests of Persia, still less out of pure 
philanthropy, that Russia undertook her successful campaigns 
against the Tekke Turkomans of 'i’ranscas])ia. But here we may 
afford to ignore motives, and may be conbmt with congratulating 
lx)th ourselves and her upon the fact. Since th(* victorious campaign 
of Skobeleff in 1881, afnd the subsequent annexation of Akhal 
Tekke, the Meshed-Teheran road has been absolutely secure. "No 
guard is maintained or needed, the pilgrims have no special ground 
of appeal to Allah, and tlu‘ traveller is startled by nothing more 
serious than the whirr of wings as a coviy of rt'd-legged partridges — 
which abound in these mountains — rises almost from between his 
horse’s legs. 

Leaving Mazi nan, our road struck northwards towards the hills. 
In the grey jjjiorning light I discerned a numerous herd of wild 
Pul-i- deer, as as red deer, at a distance of 300 yards 

Abrishuni iVom the vlhk^k ; but the bullets of my revolver had no 
other effect than to accelerate their disappearance. After fourteen 
miles we came to the deserted caravanserai and fort of Sadrabad. 

' It was said that the Torkomans had at first priced the luckless photographer 
at 3<. lOf. Bat as soon as they found out that he was a European, and of some 
value, their demands rose in a steady crescendo. Meanwhile the Khan of Khiva, 
hearing that the captive had instruments, and thinking he must be a military 
engineer, was very anxious to get hold of him to fortify his capital. Colonel Val. 
Baker gratuitously doubles the ultimate ransom. M. de BlocqueviUe wrote the 
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As the name implies, these edifices were raised by the great Minister, 
or Sadr Azem, before mentioned; but the fort and its garrison 
were practically useless : for the latter were only just strong enough 
to guard themselves, without turning a thonglit to the protection 
of others. A mile and a half In^yond Sadrabad brouglit us to the 
Pul-i-Abrishum (or Bridge of Silk) — originally built by Nadir 
Shah, and recently restored — over the Abrishum River (a stream 
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strongly impregnated witli salt from salt-sprmgH near its source), 
which flows down here from the north, and, umer the name of the 
Kal Mura, subsequently disappears intfi a havir to the .south. The 
Kal Mura is generally regarded! as the* east<*m boundary of 
Khorasan, and it marked the extreme north-west limit of the 
Afghan empire of Ahmed Shah Duran i in the last century. At 
the time that I passed, the river-l)ed, which was about twenty yards 
in width, was absolutely dry. The rising sun just enabled me to 
take a photograph, which reveals a very typical Persian bridge, 
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A few* miles beyond we came to a spot known as the 
Cbashmeh-i>Gez (or Spring of Tamarisks), where a scanty rivulefc 
supplies a number of little pools and fertilises some 
patches of grass. This was a notorious and dreaded 
spot in the old days, for hither came the Turkoman robbers to 
water their horses after the long mountain ride, and here the luck- 
less voyager was frequently swooped down upon and caught. It 
was close to this spot that Perrier had a brush with them in 1845. 
The end of this stage is the remarkable-looking village-fort, of 
Abbasabad, which rises in tiers upon an eminence, the lofty front 
being pierced with numerous windows and cfowned with ruined 
battlements. Its inhabitants arc the converted descendants of a 
Georgian colony of a hundred families, who were transported to 
this spot by Abbas the Great three centuries ago, as a link in his 
chain of military colonies along the northern frontier. He 
assigned them an annual allowance in coin (100 Romans) and wheat 
(100 Miarvars)^ which after a while was not paid. In the third 
generation, being forbidden to use the Georgian tongue, they are 
said to become Mussulmans ; but traces of their mother 

language *)iave been detected by some travellers in their dialect. 
During the Turkoman reign of terror there was said not to be a 
single adult man in Abbasabad who had not more than once been 
carried away captive. * 

A hilly ride over low, barren ridges, and up the gravelly bed of 
a valley known as the Dahaneh A1 Hak, brings us to the squalid 
Mifuidasht name, where a corps of fifty militiamen 

were once stationed to guard the road. Through similar 
scenery and over undulating ground we mount 1,000 feet since 
leaving Abbasabad, and come at length to the magnificent cara- 
vanserai ofiMiandasht ‘ (lit. mid-plain), whose lofty embattled walls 
and projecting towers resemble a vast fortress, and can be seen 
for miles. This was the central point of the ‘ Stages of Terror,’ 
and here, one half the peril over, the pilgrims foregathered to 
exchange felicitations or foment alarms. There is an old caravanserai 
built by Shah Abbas, whose name appears above the gateway ; but 
the huge castellated structure is a new erection of burnt brick, with 
a parapet and walls twenty feet high. A courtyard, in which the 
ehapatOchameh is located, connects the two, and water is provided 
* Cono lly c^ed It Meerpindqsht ; Von Microj4i_mjpre_correctI^ 
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from three large abamhars^ or subterranean reservoirs, to which 
access is gained by steep flights of steps. 

Beyond Miandasht occurs what was formerly the most perilous 
part of the journey. The road winds in and out of low passes 
Dahaneh-i- between rounded knolls, where every turn discloses a 
Zaidar hidden hollow, and where every elevation might hide an 
ambuscade. The hills are bare and stony, or clad only with a 
diminutive scrub. They are alive with partridges, in pairs or in 
small coveys of five or six, which were so tame that they ran 
along the road and crouched till one was within a dozen yards.* 
Here is the peculilirly noted Halianeh-i-Zaidar, the gully by wliich 
the Turkomans usually descended to make their attack, and at 
its mouth was the small, now dismantled, fort of Zaidar, wliere was 
a garrison of fifty regulars. On emerging from the hills we seo 
before us the twin-peaked mountain* above Maiomai, and. skirting 
its northern base, reach the village of that name, where is* a tine 
caravan.serai, built by Shah Abbas 11., and some su])erb old 
chemrs. It w'as in the Jmhi^khaneli of the ]) 0 »th()use at Maiomai, 
which I occupied, that O’Donovan was besieged by aminfuriatwl 
band of Arab haj{»^ and had rather a narrow escape ^niid it was 
in the caravanserai that Dr. John ('orrnick, for many years chief 
physician to Abbas Mirza, died of typhus in 1883. 

* The next march, from Maiomai to Shahrud, forty-one miles, 

used to bo the longest in Persia, and hjis been bewailed by many 
Armian postal purposes, it has now been 

divided by the station and chajKir^hhnich of Armian. 
The first part, of the road, along the base of the same mountain- 
range, is very stony. Two small villages are passed, each dependent 
upon a single small rill, whose passage fvom the mountains can 
be traced by a thin line of poplars. Armian is pictiirewjuely 
situated on a hill-side, with an abundant stream flowing down the 
i*oad just outside the posthouse door, and subsequently fertilising 
a series of well-kept terrace-plots below the village. The first 

' This the labk^ or ordinary rcd-legged {jart ridge. There are alao in Panda 
the kabk-i-darmk (varionidy explained aa * royal partridge/ or * partridge of the 
defiles’); the dttrraj, the black partridge of India, commonly called the fmn- 
colin ; the tiku, or Band partridge, which, as Fraser said, * moa like the very devil ; * 
the/inc^ or bnsh par^dge ; the kahk-i-ehiU or grey partridge; and the bakkri^ 
katm, or bakir^^hifrek, the aand-gronse. 

* Fraser climbed this mountain in 1S34, and found two very ancieni ruined 
forts on the highest peaks . — A Winter*a Journey^ vol. li. pp. 154-104. 
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half of the ride to Shahrud is spent in winding in and out of the 
lower ranges that gradually dip into the plain of Shahrud, 1,000 feet 
below Armian. The snowy crown of the Shah Kuh (King Moun- 
tain), the highest point of the Elburz between Shahrud and Astrabad, 
had been l)efore my eyes the whole day, and at its feet, I knew, 
lay Shahrud. About eleven miles before reaching the latter, the 
first view is caught of the level plain, some ten miles in width, 
on which were visible three detached green clumps. The two 
nearer were unimportant villages, the farthest and largest, nestling 
at the very foot of the Elburz, was Shahrud. So buried in trees 
is the town, tliat, after riding for some time between garden-walls 
and orchards, 1 found myself in the main street, almost unawares. 

1 have already, in a previous chjipter, dwelt upon the strategical 
importance of the position of Shahrud. The town is a great meet- 
shihrui ol* roads, from Herat to Meshed, from Tabbas and 

Turshiz, from Yezd, from Astral Mid and Mazanderan, and 
from the capital. It is situated in a plain, of whose fertility I could 
fonii no just estimate in the month of November, but whoso 
productiveness and abundant water-supply are umiuestioned. 
'fhe Rud-i-Shah (or King’s River) flows down the street outside, 
the chapar^khaneh, but at this season of the year was little 
more than a rivulet, and reflected no honour upon its name. The 
defensive properties of the place struck me as contemptible, *and 
appeared to be limited to a ruined citadel, and to two small mud 
towers, perched upon a conical hill above the town. Shahrud is 
celebrated for its local manufacture of hoots and shoes, which are 
said to be patronised by the Shah and the Royal Family ; for the 
redoubtable fflufhgez, or gherib-gez^ which attacked O’Donovan hei*e 
but spared me ; and as an entrepot both of the local products 
of Mazand^n and of Russian imports vid Gez and Astrabad, 
through the agency of Russian and Russo- Armenian traders.^ 
The Russian Caucasus and Mercury Company also keep an 
agent in the town. Its population is said to be 5,000. There is a 
Persian Telegraph-station here, and a wire to Astrabad, whence 
there is further telegraphic connection by Cbikishliar with Kizil 
Arvat and IVanscaspia — a line which is much used by the Russian 
Legation in Teheran in communicating with Ashksbad. 

* The opening-ap of the new trade-roate from Ashkabad, via Kuchan, to 
Sebaewnr is reported to have already caused a considerable falling-off, or, perhaps, 
I should rather say, transference, in the Bussian trade with Shahrud. 
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Having arrived at Shahrud early in the afternoon, I spt^nt 
some time in inspecting the town. It contains a large covered 
bazaar, not thatched, but properly roofed, and with 
Bazaars gpacious and well-appointed shops. My observations 
and inquiries tallied exactly with what I liad lieard at Meshed. 
All the sugar was Russian, all the tea was Indian, brought from 
Bunder Abbas via Yezd. The greater part of the coloured 
cottons and chintzes were Russian, but the white sheeting bore 
the name of a Bombay linn, and 1 saw, not merely a largo pile of 
Manchester glazed calicoes with a B<»mbay label, but also a 
number of unbleached cottons direct from Manchester itself. Tliis 
wa.s a gratifying fact, considering that Shahrud lit*s within four 
marches of what is practically a Russian port on the (?a.spian. 

I bought some delicious white graj)es for a few j)ence. A wine is 
made from them in Shahrud. 

Though Shahrud is the capital of the district of IhJstain- 
Shahrud, it is not tht^ residence of the (iovi*rnor or the seat of 
ij ^ government. 'J'he latt-t»r is at tlu‘ town of Bostam, three 
and a half mih*s in a north-easterly dirje^tfon from 
Shahrud (from which it is concealetl by a rocky liill), ajid liigher 
lip tlh* course of the same river. Bostam, ‘a Mazanderani proper 
name, is a place of supi*rior fertility and luxury to Shahrud. 
It iif, further, a site of great sanctity among Mohammedan pilgrims, 
for here was buried the famous Slieikh, or Sultan. Bayazid, the 
leader of a dervish sect, who died, and was interred in the court> 
of a beautiful mosque, now much ruined, in the year a.d. 871. 
Attached to the same mosfpie, whose cu))ola was erected by a 
Mongol prince in a.d. 1313, is a shaking minaret, similar to thow* 
which I shall afterwards describi* at Isfahan, and which can made 
to vibrate by rocking it at thasummit. Colonel Lovett has attributed 
tliis phenomenon to the elasticity of the bricks and cement emph)yed, 
tile latter becoming more elastic with age, and has c<irnpared it 
with the kindred phenomenon of slabs of elastic sanilstcme.* 
Tliere is, further, at Bostam a curious brick tower, whose outer 
circumference is, so to speak, dog-toothed by a numlx*r of salient 
angles, similar to the tower of w^hich I shall s})eak later at Rhey.* 

* Proeeeditufi of the JI.O.S, (new s<*rie8), vol. v. p. 71) ( ISH3). The best account 

of the buildings at Bostam is that of KbanikofT, Ua!. p. 79. 

* Fraser (Journey into Kkoroion, pp. 612-614) describes a very similar tower, 
with polygonal surface, near Jorjan. on the banks of the Utirgan River. This 
tower was 150 feet high, 10 yards interior diameter, 52 yards exterior circiim- 
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Already, upon arriving at the posthouse of Shahrud — which is 
unique in the possession of a threefold hahr-khaneh — I had observed 
Deputa- unfamiliar symptoms of refinement, in the shape of a 
the druggeted floor and curtained doorways. On my return 

Governor from the bazaars I was proceeding to make my toilet, 
and was already in a state of ^emi^deshabille, when, without the 
slightest warning, I became aware of a further act of official atten- 
tion. Two Armenians first entered unannounced, both of whom 
could speak a little French. One was the agent of Messrs. Ziegler 
in Shahrud, the other of a firm named Tumanianz. I presumed 
that they had .come out of curiosity, as they offered no explana- 
tion. But in the PJast such amenities cannot be resented, requiring 
rather to be interpreted as tokens of civility. Wherefore I con- 
tinued my toilet while discussing the trade and commerce of 
Shahrud. Presently, however, the doorway of the bala-khaneh was 
again darkened, and a trio of Persian officials marched in, while 
a posse of attendants stood outside. They were succeeded by 
some menials canying a tray, on which were two packets of tea 
and four sugai’-loaves wrapped up in bliu*. i)aper ; following wlioin 
appeared two other individuals holding by the legs a kicking sheep, 
while a third balanced a couple of cano-bottomed chairs l>ehin«l. 
I really think that I am justified in presenting this to niy readt*is 
as a spectacle of no mean dramatic effect, • 

Scene . — A mud room in a Persian posthouse. 

Dramatis Fersoncr . — Englishman in flannel shirt, breeches, and 
stockings only ; Armenian traders ; Persian chamberlains ; struggling 
sheep. 

Dramatic Accessories. — Sugar-loaves and cane-bottomed chairs. 

I now realised that I was the recipient of a formal deputation 
from the &ince-Governor of Shahrud, who had sent to welcome aiul 
to invite me to become his guest at Bostam, and that the Armenians 
had been des{)atched as a sort of advanced guard to reconnoiti-o 
and interpret. By their aid 1 was enabled to acknowledge the 
hospitality of the Governor and to accept his gifts — a process whicli 
naturally involved the return of an equivalent present to the depu- 
ties. Having pocketed a few tomans with much satisfaction, these 
worthies forthwith realised that no more business was to be done. 

ference, and terminated in a lofty pointed cone, in which was a single wimlow. 
Two belts of Arabio inscriptions demonstrated a kindred origin to the tower of 
Bostam. 
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Accordingly, they announced that the hour for repose had aiTived, 
and bowed themselves out. For my part, I slew the sheep and had 
a capital leg of mutton for dinner. 

Shahrud is rather more tlmn the halfway stage ween Meshed 
and Teheran, but it serves to divide the journey into two portions, 
se ond which it is difficult to determine which is the less 

Uttion of attractive. Tliere is a curious identity between their 
journey respective features : for, just as the Meshed-Shahrud sec- 
tion presents two cities of ancient fame, Nishapur and Sebzewar, 
so tile Shahrud-Teheran section displays Danighan and Semnan ; 
and, just as the only structures worthy of observation in the first 
s<‘ction are tlie minarets and towers of St^bzewar and Bostam, so, 
in the second, We must lx» eont4‘nt with the analogous monuments 
of Damghan and Semnan. Finally, to complete the parallelism, 
just as the first section terminates after threading the famous 
Turkoman passes, so does the second conduct us, on the penulti- 
mate day’s journey, through the even mon* famous Caspian Cates 
that lead into the Plain of Veraniin. Stones, sand, havir^ and 
execrable horses are the common prerogatives of both. 

It was on one of the worst of these brnt<‘H that, over a track 
scarcely less atrocious, 1 pursued my way to Beh Mullah (‘the Village 
DefMrted Priest'). The chiptr-khdTifh is on the outskirt/S of 

village, wliich lies a little farther in the plain, and is 
ivmarkable only for a huge mound of clay, once crowneil by a 
citailel, whose riven and crumbling walls stand u}) in melancholy 
ruin. The. ride frmn Deli Mullah to Damghan is over rather better 
ground, but is unutterably tedious. On ray right hand was the 
scarped red rampart of the Elburz, rising sheer from thf5 plain, and, 
like a wall of brass, shutting off the defiles and gorges of that 
mighty range ; and behind them, again, the steamy lowlands of 
Mazanderan, sloping to the Caspian. On the left, or srmth, whereas 
on most maps I see marked a salt desert, or kavir^ my own notes, 
record that, throughout the entire day’s jouniey, tlie horizon was 
bounded oil that side, at an averi^ distonce^ of about ten miles, by 
a range of hills of quite sufficient elevation to ap]Kmr upon most 
maps, although I cannot find any trace of them upon the major- 
ity of those that 1 have studied. The road to Damghan passed 
several villages, one of which, Mehmnndost, was evidently a favourite 
halting-place for travellers, as there were crowds of wayfarers and 
horsemen in the single street. About three miles from Damghan 
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we rode through the ruins of a deserted city, Bostajan. A more 
sorrowful spectacle than an abandoned town of mud cannot be 
conceived. The buildings, and roofs, and walls gradually waste* 
away into indistinguishable heaps of clay ; but, so compact and solirl 
do these become in the process, that they last for scores, and some- 
times for hundreds, of years. Nor is it fair to assume that, along 
with each deserted city or site, its inhabitants, as an item in tlio 
population, have been wiped off* the face of the earth. Were such 
the case, one might be led to infer that Persia, which is now as 
sparsely peopled as Palestine, was once as densely crowded as China. 
I believe that this would he a false inference. Just as each great 
Persian monarch or founder of a dynasty, from Cyrus d<^wn wards, 
has shifted tin*, capital and seat of government, so Jis to associate 
a fr<*sli glory with his name, so has each petty governor or chief- 
tain Htrivt‘ii to emulate his sovereign by a new urban plantation ; 
and, ill* a yet lower grade, each father of a family has thought to 
better himself and to transcend his forerunners by erecting a new 
abode. It is to this universal instinct, permeating every ra ^ of 
life, not less than to the ravages of famim*, disease, and war, that 
must be attribut(*d the countless wasting skeletons of tenenu*nts 
and cities that litter thif soil of Persia. 

Prom a distance of some miles the two minarets of Damghan, the 
countei’jiarts of that of Sebzewar, rise in view. They stand sofne 
DamKhan apart-, in different quarters of the town. The lietter 

preserved of the two, which is mountable and lias a 
small turret of later date at the top, with a door for the muezzin, 
is situated just off the main street of the town, and is in close 
proximity to a mosque — not, indeed, that to which it was originally 
attached, but a comparatively modern structure. Like the miiiar 
at Sebzewar,it is faced with bricks, so laid as to form geometrical 
patterns on the circumference, and has, further, a band of Kufic 
letters in high relief. The two minarets belong to the imamzadehs, 
or tombs of two saints, named respectively Jafir and Kasim ; and, 
for an account of their shrines, as well of a third tomb Raised over 
a saint named Mohammed, the son of Ibrahim, and called Pir-i- 
Alamdar, I cannot do better than refer my readers to the erudite 
pages of Khanikoff.^ Damghan, though a considerable place, even 

* M^moire, pp. 74>75. Bassett {Land of the Imanu, p. 197) commits the 
absurd mistake of saying that the minars are called Chebil Sutune and Maschide 
Jam. The former name — i.c. * forty pillars’— is a common descriptire epithet in 
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in the present century, is now in a pitiable state of decay. The 
deserted ruins of a huge square citadel — a room in wliicli usetl to 
be preserved and shown as the apartment wherein Fath Ali Shah 
first saw the light — rise above the cubical domes of the bazaar, but 
are fast crumbling to pieces. I rode through the bazaar, whi6h 
consists of a long covered street, far less cleanly and decorous tlian 
that of Shahrud. Through the town runs a stream, flowing down 
from a spring in the mountains called Chashmeh-i-Ali, where is 
lx>th a summer residence of the Shah, and also a ])laco of pilgrim- 
ag(\ as one of the spots where Ali’s chargor appears to have 
stamped so fiercely with his hoof as to leave a permanent indenta- 
tion in the rock. On a hill-top near this miraculous site a further 
miracle exists in the shape of a spring, called Chashmeh-i-lWl for 
Fountain of the Wind), which, if stiiTed at certain times, is said to 
])r(Kluce a liurricane that blows twery thing to destrnetion.* 

Damghan lias a twofold historical intt‘rest — legendary, ami 
modern. It is always supposed to mark the site of tln^ aueient 
Hekatonipylos (or City of a Hundred (lafes), the name 
given by th(» Greeks to the capital of tin* Arsacid dynasty 
of Parthian kings, although, with the oxc(*ption of a number of 
mounds and of several underground conduits, built of large slabs 
of stone, there does not exist, and is not on record as having 
existed, at Damghan a single remain that could be id(*ntified 
with so illustrious a past. Ferrier, I think erroneously, en- 
deavours to combat this tlu*ory by the argument that the City of 
a Hundred Gates must mean a city in which many roads met, 
whereas at Damghan th(*re are only two. He, lheri*fore, prefers 
the Shalirud-Bostam site for that of H(»kat/)irtpylos.’* Apart, Ijow- 
ever, from the fact that more roa<ls nie<*t at Danighaii than two, 
it is by no means certain that the Greeks, when they used this 
descriptive epithet, referred to city gates at all. 'fhe tith* was 
equally applied by tliem to Egyptian T'hel>es, wliere it has bocm 
conjectured to refer to the or gateways, of the many splendid 

temples by which the capital of the llameses was mlorned ; and it may 
have liad some similar application in the case of tlie J’arthian city, 

I'criia for lai^e and fine baildingn, and would apply to the moaquo, n«)t to tho- 
tuinaret. Similarly, Matchido Jam in, of course, the Miinjid-i-Jania (or ‘Town 
Mooque * ), like the ‘ Univeraity Church ' at Oxford or Camhndgc. 

* J. B. Ftaaer, Winte/i Journey ^ vol. ii. p. 400; B. B. East wick, vol# ii. 
p. 157; Colonel Val. Baker, p. 138. 

* Caravan Journey$, pp. 69-74. 
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Dismissing, however, the identity of Damghan with Hekatompylos 
aa a question of purely speculative interest, Ve may find enough of 
romance in the history of the town under its modem name.^ * It 
is needless to say that Jenghiz Khan destroyed it once, or to add 
that Timur destroyed it again. That was a compliment invariably 
paid by those rival scourges of humanity to urban magnificence. 
Don Ruy di Clavijo, passing thi’ough Northern Persia on his embassy 
from the Castilian King to the Court of the Great Tartar in 140 i, 
found still standing at Damghan two towers of human heads set in 
mud, which, but a few years before, the latter had erected as a tropliy, 
Shah Abbas rebuilt the town and constructed its citadel. Here, in 
October 1729, Nadir Shah gained his great victory over the Aighan 
Ashraf, which heralded the final expulsion of the aliens in the 
following year. Here, in 1763, Zeki Khan, the savage half-brother 
of Kerim Khan Zend, being despatched to quell a revolt of tlie 
Kajar.tribe, plaiited a garden with his prisoners, head downwards, 
at even distances; and here, in 1796, perished the miserable 
grandson of Nadir, 8hah Rukh, from tlie effects of the inhuman 
torture inflicted upon him at Meshed by Agha Mohammed Shall. 
In the present century Dainghan is said to have been finally ruined 
by a friend, instead of ,a foe, having never recovered from the en- 
campment here, for three months, in 1832, of the array of Abbas 
Mirza on its way to Herat. No flight of locusts could have* in- 
flicted a more wholesale devastation. The population is reported 
now to be 13,000. I cannot credit it. 

After leaving Damghan the road strikes due west, and traverses 
first a gravelly, and afterwards a richly-cultivated, plain to Ghushah, 
Dowleta- ® place consisting only of two buildings~a caravanserai 
^ and a posthouse, which the exigencies of travel have 

conjured up^in an otherwise untenanted expanse. The only in- 
teresting spot passed on the way is the deserted fort of Dowletabad, 
with a triple wall of enclosure, surrounded by a deep fosse. Sixty 
years ago Sergeant Gibbons, an Englishman serving in the army qf 
Abbas Mirza, said it was ‘ one of the best little forts he had seen 
in Persia.’ * Its chief, who had held out for some time against the 
exactions of the provincial Governor, offered Abbas Mirza a bribe 

' For early notices of Damghan, ride Istakhri, Vi^e BegncTum^ p. 311 ; Mu- 
kadessi, Deeeviptio Imperii MoUemiei^ p. 256 ; Yakut, DUsHoriwire QfographAqyey 
p. 338. 

> J^mreua tU voL xi. p. 136 (1841). 
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of 30,000 t<mam if bf would continue him in the government. 
The Prince pocketed the money and carried off the chief to 
Meshed, the local Governor taking advantage of his absence to 
capture the fort. Like most other places in the neighbourliood, it 
is now abandoned and is rapidly falling to pieces. 

Throughout this day, and, indeed, in all parts of my journey, I 
passed several of those great tumuli, or barrows, which have so 
^ puzzled the traveller in North Persia. They consist of 

‘ immense circular or oval mounds, from fifty to a hundred 

feet in height, supporting, as a rule, no traces of buildings, but 
comjwsed of solid masses of clay, worn smooth by the long passage 
of time Local tradition, of course, assigns them to Jamshid — 
which is tantamount to a confession of utter ignorance as to their 
origin. By some they have been regarded as the sites of fire- 
temples, raised in the old days of Zoroastrian worship. I entertain 
very little doubt' that they were mostly, if not all, raised as 'cita- 
dels or forts of defence for villagt^s, long since perished, below. They 
art' invariably to be found upon the plains wluM’e Nature has 
provided no ready means of defence, and wliere artifice was con- 
sequently required to create them. IMany still exhibit upon their 
summits the crumbling, shapeless walls of 'the mud citadels by 
which they were once crowned. G<iod illustrations of this stage 
of existence are visible at Bidesht, near Shahriul, and at Jajarm, 
between Bujnurd and Shahrud. Where the tumuli (or kurrjnm, 
as tliey are called) are smooth and bare, the superstructure lias 
entirely perished. A long line of these mounds is still tnu^eable 
along the valley of the Gurgan, starting from Gumesh Tet}e for 
Silver Hill) — an obviously artificial erection — on the shores of the 
Caspian, and forming part of a triph* line of earth ramparts, 
attributed to Alexander the Great, which extends ns far as Bujnurd. 
Tlie regularity of their occurrence in some places, as, for instance^ 
between Kazvin and Teheran, has led t<> the plausible conjecture 
that they may also have been used as signal-stations, or lieaeons, 
from one camp to another. But, in either cas«‘, their purpose was 
militarys Tliere seems to be. no ground for regarding any of them 
as sepulchral barrows. 

The road from Ghnshali lay over a desolate and uncultivated 
plain, and then gradually mounted, until, having traversed an easy 
pass in the hills, it suddenly dropi)ed down upon a gloomy hollow, 
where stood the caravanserai and post house of Ahuon. The existing 
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brick serai was built by Shah Suleiman Sefavi ; an older one of 
stone, attributed to the Sassanid NuahirwaUj is in ruinsK The 
name Ahuan, which has apparently much perplexed 
previous travellers,* signifies antelope or gazelle, ^ tra- 
•dition ascribing to this spot one of the astounding miracles by 
which the Imam Reza signalised the various stages of his eastward 
journey to Tus. Here he found a captive female antelope, wliich, 
detecting his sacred personality, found speech, and invoked the 
assistance of the saint on behalf of her motherless young. The 
Imam bade the hunter release the animal, and himself went bail 
for lier reappearance. The antelope, liowever, found the joys o1 
home too much for her plighted word, and failed to keep the tryst 
whereupon the prophet, being appealed to, ‘ willed ’ her back agair 
to her captor, with wliom she remained a prisoner, or a pet, evei 
afterwards. Here the mountain range is entered that separate* 
the plains of Damghan and Semnaii. From the highest point o! 
the dividing crest the latter city was visible, twelve miles away 
lying like a green splash upon a floor of stones. The descent or 
the far side, though easy, is very stony, and cantering down was 
no pleasure. Meeting a closed carriage drawn by four horses, witl 
two postillions, outriders, and a guard, I had a horrible momentan 
dread that I was in for an istiklxtl, or official entry ; but was re- 
assured by finding that the occupant was tlie hakim, or Governor 
who presumably was making a tour through his not very extensive 
dominions. 

Semnan is held remarkable in Persia for its extensive and well- 
irrigated gardens, for its ancient trees, for an old minaret whirl 
Semnan lo Compete with Damghan, for a smart an* 

well-preserved modem mosque, for its local manufactures 
•of teacakes and blue cotton pyjamas, for the beauty of its women 
and for the unintelligibility of its speech. Perhaps in none ni 
these respects does it quite answer to ex])ectation. There is c 
great deal of water flowing in rivulets down the smaller streets 
which usually serve as watercourses in Persia as well us roadways 
but the environs of the town did not appear to profit thereby tc 
the full extent, although a good deal of tobacco is cultivated 


' Fiaser qpolt it, Ahealyoon; Ferrier, Aheeiyon; O'DoDovao, Agbiva^’ 
Slmilnrly, been rendered Goebek, Goocheh, Kusbak, and Koehaw. 

* Ak» nJtepiiope or gMelle. Henoe «Airtera (little antd^) is the nsnie 
for bnstaid. 
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Outside the bazaar is an open space in which there are some vener- 
‘ able eJietiars, and one magnificent veteran is enclosed in the bazaar 
itself, and protrudes his stupendous bole through the roof. The 
old minaret is also encountered in tlie middle of the bazaar, 
attaclred to the Miisjid-i-Jama, which is in ruins. The tower 
is one hundred feet high and contains a hundred steps leading to 
the summit, which is fitted with a prayer-gallery. Earthquakes 
and age have caused it to slant. Fath Ali Shah's mosque, a little 
distance away, contains a spacious quadrangle, fifty yards square, 
and two tine or recessed arches, set in tile-enamelled frames. 

Attached to it is a rmulresaeh, or religious college. As for the tea- 
cakes, when Vamb^iy asked in vain for them, having heard of 
tlieir fame as far away as in Herat, he rect‘ived the truly Persian 
reply that, so great was the demand for these articles, and so 
enormous the export, that none were left for lix:al consumj)tion. 1 
did not see the bt^autiful women anymore tlian Vainbery found the 
t^'acakes. Upon the speech I am not qualified to pronounce ; but 
H) learned a philologist as Klianikoff, having mad(»' fruitless efforts 
to ascertain something by queries, came to no more <lefinite con- 
clusion than that it was a ^lazanderan dialect, enriched by more 
vowels ; whilst a legend n'latt»8 that a sarnhf who was once em- 
l>loyed by a Persian monarch to report upon the languag<*s spokt3n ' 
by hJ^ subjeijts illustrated that of Seinimii by shaking some stones 
in an empty gourd before his royal patron.* Semnan is repf>rted 
to contain 4,000 houses and 10,000 inhabitants — a probably al- 
together extravagant estimate. Jews are prohibited from residing 
here ; but there are some twenty-five Hindu lliinialis engag(*d in 
trade, Semnan being the point where a route from Bunder Abbas, 
I'td Yezd and Tabbas, comes in from the south and supplies the 
northern provinces. A mud wall of the usual character, with 
fianking towers and gateways, and in the usual state of dilapida- 
tion, surrounds the town ; and the Governor lives in a fortj*fi<‘d ark 
(or citadel) projecting from the city wall on the north-west. 

A long stony ascent leads us to one of the few interesting spots 
on the road between Meshed and Teheran. Tliis is tin? remarkable 
man-roost — for I can call it by no more appropriate name— of 
, Lasgird. Here there has once been a citadel, built upon a lofty 

' Vide • Qtaminatical Note on the Bimnani Dialect/ by Rev. J. Boiiett, in 
Journal of AtUMe voL xvi. p. 120 (1884); and ‘Berlcht (iber 

DiaU)^^% A. H. Schindler, in &U. d. if. GesslL vol. zxxih 8. 
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circular mound to a total heiglit of perhaps eighty feet from the 
plain. The citadel has fallen into min, and the buildings in its 
interior are a* litter of rubbish and bricks. But the vil- 
Laagird j^gers have established themselves in the deserted enceinte^ 
and, on the very top of the outer walls, have builj; a double storey of 
mud Ipuses, which are only accessible by flights of crazy sjeps 
from the interior, and the most remarkable feature of Which is a 
ledge or balcony built out from each storey with rude logs of wood 
plastered over with mud. Upon this rickety platform, which has 
nothing in the sliape of a railing to prevent anyone from falling 
off, and which is full of holes, the inhabitants appear to live their 
outdoor life. I'he place, from a little distance, looks, as if a gigantic 
colony of birds had settled there and built out their nests from the 
walls, the outer shape of the entire mound resembling a huge cask. 
It is entered by a steep stairway from the ground, mounting to a 
small' postern, the door of which is a single block of stone swung 
on a pivot. T entered, and scrambled up the rude flights of steps 
in the interior, and poked my nose into some of the ne.sts — I cannot 
call tliem cottages — in the upper storeys. The women were ini- 
voiled and steeped in squiJor. 'I’he general condition of the 
tenements was very much like what the domestic economy of a 
rookery might be expected to bg. Here the same dialect is spoken 
as at Semnan. The citadel is surrounded by a de('p, broad ff)sso, 
converted into garden-plots, the revenues of which go to swell the 
endowment of the Imam Reza at Meshed. 

After leaving Lasgird the route conducts through a hilly 
region which has been furrowed by winter torrents into deep gullies 
Road to ravines crossed by bridges. Upon descending again 

KiBhiak [j^iq the plain, the village of Deh Nemek (Salt Village) 
can be seen, at least twelve miles away, in the middle of an un- 
utterably barren and repulsive desert. Few things are more 
treacherous in Persian travel than the felse expectation induced by 
the sight of one's destination at the apparent distance of a few 
miles only, or more wearying than the disappointment that follows 
as the miles lengthen out into farsakhs^ and the end never seems 
to come. What, in the distance, had appeared a settlement of two 
buildings only, turned out to be a village with a good many houses. , 
hidden in a little eemi-fertile depression of * the level waste, the 
Tounding gteyA In the succeeding strip of country — which is not 
less desole^l^M pass, at the villages of Padeh and Aradan,' further 
* Fraser caUs this place Heratoo. 
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specimens cf abandoned, though not, as at Lasgird, re-inhabited, 
citadels on the top of great artificfal clay mounds. When origin- 
ally raised, and crowned with battlements and towers, t^ese kahks 
must have been imposing structures. Tfiey are now in a sort of 
intermediate stage between the recognisable fort and the indurated 
bare mound which I have discussed and explained in a proceding 
paragraph-w Beyond Aradan an abundant stream descent from 
the mountains and separates into many ehannels, of whicli I must 
have crossed twenty in the space of half a mile. Cultivation im- 
proves in the same mtio, and at Kishlak (lit. winter quarters), which 
is khdiisah, or Crown property, is responsible for the grain and fodder 
with which the royal stables are supplied at Teheran. This is Hie 
district of ^har^.so often mentioned in earlier history and travel, 
and renowned as one of the granaries of North Persia. Hi*re tlio 
route turns towards the north-west, and, at a distance of eiglit tnileH 
from Kishlak, enters a range of hills by a ]>ath whicli is conitiionly 
identified with, and which thendbre raises the (jiiestion of, tlie 
famous Pylao Caspian (or Caspian Cates). 

‘ I do not here propose, and I have not the space at iny command, 
to discuss that question at full length. Its essential ])ointH may be 


The 
C 'iiiipian 
i 


said to Iiave been argued, if not determined, by the lalxiurs 
of previous writers; and I will, o^ordingly, refer my 
readers to the pagesof JlAiiell,* Ouseh^y,* Moriei^^Frasc^r,* 


Ferrier,* Eastwick,^ and Goldsmid.^ The Pyho Caspia) weni the pass 


through which Darius fled towards Bactria after the <leleat of Arbela, 


and tlirough which lie was pursued by the army of Alexander, 
information that may help us to identify it is to Ih* Ibund principally 
in the pages of Arrian and IMiny. I'he latt<T says that the jiass itself 


was eight miles in length, and that no fresh water is 4*ncoiintt*red in 


a tract of twenty-eight miles;® the former n'ports that Alexander 
i:eached it in one day’s rapid march from lilmges (Hliey)."^ Now 


* Geographical Syetem Uerodoittn^ p. 174. 

* 4m the Maati voL iii. appendix iii. 

* Second Journey (1814), pp. 864,365. 

* Journey into Khoratan (1821), pp. 291-283. 

* Caruran. Jommeys (1846), pp. 69, 60. 

* Journal of a JHptonuUe (1862), vol. ii. p. 140. 

» JoumalgfthaJt,G.&, vol. xliv. p. 167 (1874). 

* Niai, MiU., IfbT tI. xiv. 

* -De JBm p e A. AZap., lib. ill. cap. xx. I vAy 'rapid,' becanao Arrian, when 

ha deaoribes the diatanoe as hShe ^/i4pat fuut tXuhrom U% j) 7 «, i.e. * one 

day's jemmey to a man marching as Alexander dl<l/ clearly pvadicatsa excaptlonaJ 
apeed. 
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the claimants to the distinction of being the veritable Pylas Caspian 
are four in number. There is a pass called Teng-i-Shemshirbur^ 
(or the Pass of the Sword Cut — the tradition being that it was hewn 
in the rock by one slash of Ali's scimetar), on the upper road from 
the capital to Shahrud, and just under the shadow of the Shahkuh, 
the highest peak of the Elburz, between Astrabad and Shahrud, 
This pass is 150 yards long and only 18 feet wide, between 
two perpendicular walls of limestone. Napier says, ‘ there can he 
little doubt that this is the Caspian Gates.* On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that Napier is wrong. For, not only do 
neither the features nor length correspond in any particular, but 
the 8 word Cut Pass is about 200 miles too far to the east. Humes * 
selected as his candidate the Gaduk Pass in the Pllburz, north of 
Firuzkuh, through which runs the ordinaiy road to Mazanderan. 
Among the northern passes leading from Irak Ajemi into the 
Caspian provinces, those of Sawachi, near Firuzkuh, and theTeng-ser- 
enza, just beyond that place, have also been mentioned, Iwth of them 
being precipitous rocky defiles of a character that might be supposed 
to justify the name of gates.-* Alorier, however, who visited them, 
and was at first impressed by the verisimilitude of their features, 
soon recognised that, in addition to cjter res|)ects, they failed in 
the essential element of distance, Ijeing Ippety miles east of Teheran, 
and, consequently, not within a day’s* lOTtch even for Alexander. 
Accordingly, he 8ugge.sted, and FwifiH^^rrier, and East wick have 
supported with much wealth of argument, the choice of the pass to 
which my journey has now brought me, between the plains of Khar 
and Veroinin. 

This pa8.s is known as the Sirdara, or ^^jt^ereh, or Hardari, 
probably 8er*i-dareh (i.e. Head of the Valfey).*^ It is entered by a 
The Sir- norrow ])assage or gateway on the sout^-eost, and winds 
dm Pan tortuously through a projecting spur of the Elbnrz range, 
that here runs forward in a south-westerly direction into the great 
central desei-t. My note! represent it os being nearly six miles in 
length.’ A salt stream ^ows down the valley bottom, and encrusts 
its banks with a wlute efflorescence. At times the pass opens into 
a little plain,, and. then again contracts. In the centre is an old 

* TraAU vol. iii. p. 11 1. * Morier's Starnd JowrMft p. 365. 

* !I%e •ztaai which miacalciUatioa of distance is possible when the writer 
has ridden on honehaok, and has perhaps composed bis description from memory 
afterwards, may be judg^ from the raiying- eetimatee of the length of this pass. 
Ferrier says miles, ^lastwiok 4, and O'DonoTan 12. 
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deserted building with towers at the comer, and at the western exit 
are the remains of two old castles or towers. Tlie place has eyidently 
been strongly fortified and guarded, according to the standards of an 
age that knew no guns ; and this very fact tends to sustain the likeli- 
hood of its having been the i*ecognised mountain passage in a 
bygone day. Furthermore, the distance from Rhey — which is about 
forty miles — corresponds suOSciently with the reckoning of the class- 
ical writers. 

On the other hand, there remain tlie coiisiderations, which I feel 
it impossible to ignore, that the pass itself does not. in its material 
Hostile features, in the least justify the description of or 

rouaidera. gates, or the statement of Pliny tliat it was artificially 
fashioned, and so narrow in parts ns only to admit a cart j 
that, leading, as it does, tltrough a quite subordinate spur of the 
main range, it would lie i^urprising that it should have attained a 
celebrity so far in excess of other, and much more remarkable^ 
defiles ; and, above^nll, that, as it do<^s not conduct directly to tho 
Caspian, but leaves the main range of the Elburz still to l)e pierced^ 
there appears to be no sufficient reason for its being known as the 
(/aspian Gates.* Tho first, .however, of these difficulties is to soma 
extent met and obviated bjKhe suggestion nf Sir H. Rawlinsoti — 
whose acquaintance with orography of Persia is unrivalled — that 
the*real Caspim Pylae ai^^Pt the »Sirdara Pass, but a defile in the 
same range a few^ miles lg^l!|a'*llorth, known as the Teng-i-Suluk> 
which he saw and examined in 1835, and whos<t pliysical charac- 
teristics, although little known, corivs|X)iid with the accounts of the 
classical authorities, bt^sides containing a shorter route between 
Rhages and the of Khar. 

I cannot help thiiittug. indeed, that some sucli solution must 
be accepted, or at least anticipated, by those who attach a btwming 
TIm real value to the statements of the Greek and Roman writers. 

Nor can the very important fact lx? left, out of sight, that 
European travellers, passing northwanl^ from Isfahan to Mazan- 
deran, to the Court of Abbas the Great Ferahabad or Ashraf,on 
the Caspian, less than 300 years ago, have left descriptions of the 
defile or defiles by which they penetrated the l^lbura i^' very 

* This difllcttlty may, perhaps, be met by supposing that iha pass. Ilka tho 
Oaspiaa 8ea itaell, took its muno from the tribe of tbe CSssfrfl, ol whom Strabo 
•Mitrmmy qpoak% and who resided In the neighbourhood. Their name b con- 
osivakly |msamd la the district of Jasp, west of Keshan. 
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part, that correspond with sufficient exactitude with the woids 
of Pliny, Starting from Mahalleh Bagh, whicli a Persian geo- 
grapher identifies with the Plain of Khar, both Pietro della Valle, 

* in 1618, and Sir Thomas Herbert, accompanying Sir Robert Sherley 
and Sir Dodmore Cotton, in 1627, proceeded through a defile, which 
they describe in veiy similar terms, to Hablali Rud and Firuzkuh, 
whence they continued their march to the Caspian. Of this defile 
Pietro della Valle says that, after leaving Mahalleh Bagh, he entered 
a deep and very narrow valley (una profondii e angusiusivaa valle)^ 
with lofty mountains on either side (i month non sempre aliissimi 
delle hande)j and in some turnings so narrow that to conduct a litter 
through it was a critical undeiiakiiig (che ci dmle fiistidio per far 
passa/r la lettiga)^ and that through this valley flowed a livulet of 
salt water. Herbert, in his inimitable phraseology, says: ‘The 
greater part of this night’s journey was through the bottoms of 
transected Taurus, whose stupendious forehead wets itself in the 
ayeiy middle region ; the fretum, or lane, is about forty yai-ds broad 
even below, and bestrewed with pibbles ; either side is walled with 
an amazing hill, higher than to reach up at twice shooting ; anil 
for eight miles so continues, agreeing with the relation Pliny and 
Solinus make of it ; a*prodigious passage, whether by art. or nature 
questionable; I allude it unto nature, (lod’s handmaid.’ The 
description of these writers does not essentially differ from that 
left by A. Chodzko, formerly Russian Consul at Resht, of the pass 
which he visited in company with Sir H. Rawlinson, in 1835. He 
calls it Gardau-i-Sialek, and describes it as a tremendous defile, 
2,500 yards long, with bare precipitous i*ock walls, from 650 to 
] ,000 feet in height, the passage between them being only thirty 
feet wide in its broadest and five feet in its narrowest part.^ On 
the other hand, it is quite credible that the passes of Plii)^, Della 
Valle, Herbert, and Rawlinson, may not be the same Caspian Gates 
through which Darius fled and Alexander marched ; and that there 
may be more than one claimant to the title. Tliis is, on the whole, 
the most probable solution, the Sirdara pass, in the opinion of the 
most learned critics, corresponding moi*e accumtely to the account 
of Arrian (cf. also Quintus Curtins and Amm. Maroellinus), than 
does any other pass to the north or east.* It cannot, however, to my . 

* dei Vojfo^, ISaC, FSurt III. 

* This view is sustained by the German writers Spiegel, Unmiteks AU^h*ims- 
kunde, Tol. ii. p. 632; Dn^ysen, ^€$ekiekte Alewandert, p. 257 ; Tomaschek; iBhrr 
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mind, conceivably be identified with that of Pliny, nor is it likely 
to have been the Caspias Pylee to which so much geographical im- 
portance was attached by Strabo. 

It was soon after emerging upon tlie plateau beyond the pass 
that an isosceles cone of perfect shape and dazzling wliiteness I'ose 
^ ^ in view above tlie browns and greys of the nearer ranges, 

and disclosed to iny enchaiited vision the mighty Dema- 
vend. From that day, for over a month, I never, except in the 
mist of early * morning, lost sight of the lordly spectacle, which 
always overhangs Telieran, and which attended me on my south- 
waitl ride to a distance of 160 mih^s. AVliat Fujiyama is to the 
Japanese, Demavend is to the J*t*rsian landscape. Both are evei^ 
present, aerial, and superb. Both have h»ft an enduring mark ii|K)n 
the legends of their count ry; * and if tlie petM'Iess Fuji has played 
a far gi'eater part in the art of Nippon than Jias Demavend in that 
of Iran, it is because th«^ Japanese, whih‘ not inferior in ingenuity, 
are a vastly moiv. imaginative p«‘ople. 

Traversing a level, uncultivated plain, wi‘ readied the village 
and posthouse of Aiwan-i-Knif,* fording a rapid but muddy stream 
Aiwim.i. which fio>v« over a broad lK*d outside. name indicates 
Kaif Portal, or Hall, ol’ Delight, althongli other derivations 
have b<*en suggested — viz. Aiwan-i-Kai (i.e. Hall of the Kaianians — 
trlldition interpreting a ruin in the neigh bcnirhofsl ® as a palace of 

'J'i^jMgraphie von p. 711 ; aii«l by .ScbiiMlk-r, in tl)o publii at ion mentioned at 

the end of this chapter. The lafct -named authority has supplied mo with the 
following CQnjectural identiflcsit ion of Alexander’s march : firnt clay, from KbagCH 
to the present Aiwan-i-Kaif, 3H3 stadia or 44 inilen; hccond day, through tlio 
Caspian Gates (Hirdara Pass) and Clioara (Khar) to the pre4«eiit Anidaii, 297 stadia 
or 34 miles ; third day to L^gird, 331 stadia or 3S miks ; fotirth day to Alah, or 
Gcrmab, 370 stadia or 42 miles ; fifth day to Frat, near Hekatom])yios or Dam- 
Khan, i||7 stadia or 48 miles ; sixth day, 400 stadia or 46 miles to Hhabrud, wlic*re 
ho found the corpse of Darius. 

' * According to the local legends, Demavend, or Divband, l.e. ** Dwelling of 
the Divs or Genii,” has been the scone of all the events voilerl under the form of 
myths. Here, say the Persian Mohammedans, Noah’s Ark was stranded; boro 
dwelt Jemshid and Rustem, heroes of the national epics ; here was kindled the 
bonfire of Feiidun, vanquisher of the giant Zobak ; here the monster himself Is 
‘entombed, aiijl the Ikmoke of the mountain is the breath of his nostrils ; bore,a]so. 

Is chained down the Persian Prometheus, Yasid ben Jigarl, whose liver is eternally 
devoured by a gigantic bird. The caverns of the vol^noos are foil of iteesures 
Keardod by makes.’ — Elis6e Reclns, Universal (English 'edition), voL 

U.p.84. 
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Gambyses), and Aiwan-i-Key (or Royal Drinking-hall). Whichever 
it be, the place appeared to me to have no attractions for the modern 
votaries of Epicurus. A great many of the houses had no occupants, 
and seemed to have been abandoned; and ill-advised would the 
monarch be who sought refuge in so squalid a retreat. Between 
Aiwan-i-Kaif and Kabud Giimbaz (Blue Dome) the River Jajrud 
descends from the mountains, and was divided at this season of the 
year into at least twenty-five different channels, straggling over a 
pebbly bed — in all, quite a quarter of a mile in width. I forded 
all these, and at Kabud Gumbaz encountered the first returning 
symptoms of proximity to that civilisation to which I had now been 
a stranger for nimi days, in the sliape of a vast pile of letters (the 
first I had received since leaving England) and a good hack sent 
out for my use by a friend in Teheran. Right gladly did I spet'd 
over the Plain of Veramin, whose ruins, presenting in the distance 
the appearance of four solitary columns, rose from a mound far 
away in the hollow of the plain. From a distance of quite ten 
miles the Hash, as of a beacon fire, on the horizon showed where the 
sun^s rays splintered on the golden dome of Shah Abdul Aziin. 
Formerly the caravan route lay past this sanctuary and round the 
base of the ranges which separates the plains of Veramin and 
Teheran. Still is that line followed by the pilgrims, upon whom, 
whether starting for or returning from Meshed, it is incumbent* to 
call and do reverence at the propheFs shrine ; but pack animals 
and the postal road now both cut off an angle by striking in a due 
northerly direction over the ridge itself. Mounting to the summit 
of the pass, the new road winds up and down through dusty folds, 
until, the northern crest being reached, far down upon the plain 
that expands below is seen spread out the belt of verdure, topped 
only by a few edifices, that marks tlie capital of Persia. Beyond, 
again, at a distance of about seven miles ftom tlie city, rises the 
abrupt ferrugineous face of the Elburz range, like a prodigious 
rampart of rusty corrugated iron. 

The first appearance of Teheran is agreeable after a long journey^ 
but in no sense imposing. As I descended the slope and drew 
Tehemn ^^8 difficult to believe that that green band 

could shroud a great city with a population of nearly 
200,000 souls. The only buildings that rose to any height above 
the level of the tree-tops appeared to be a large mosque, with four 
tile-covered minarets, that looked from a distance like painted 
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organ-pipes, and, upon nearer approach, like sham Corintphian 
columns; one or two detached towere, and a domed structure 
whose roof consisted only of skeleton ribs of iron, like the frame- 
work in which a schoolroom globe is hung. The latter turned out 
subsequently to be tlie Takieli, or Theatre of the Passion Plays, 
within the precincts of the palace. Outside tlie walls on the 
southern side are a large number of brick-kilns, a monopoly of which 
industry is possessed by the Grand ^'izie^.> Here, too, are the 
slaughter-houses, the lease of which brings in an income of 2 , 280 /. 
per annum. Entering the fortifications by a gaudily decorated 
gate at some distanc*' from the populatad (juarter, I rode quite 
two miles through the streets before rt'aching the Brit ish l^egation, 
which is situated on the northern outskirts of the city. 

SUPPLEMKNTARY ROUTES BETWEEN MesUED AND TeIIERAN. 

Teukbar t>» Suahbvd (tli« hummur or mounUiiu routo, vid Domavend, 
Firozkuh, and Chasmcli Ali, 2S7 niili'n). J. B, Moricr (1814), iSltmwrf 
c.ip. utiil. Captain Hon. G. N.ipicr (1874), Journal of the JUl.K, vol. xlvi. p. «2 
tfj. (1876). 

Uoutes between Tuhonin and Meshed taken by General A. H, Scliindler In 
1S7G, and described, with a map, in the Jirit. <1, (leifll. f. Erd. zu Borlin,, 1877, 
pp. 215-229: 1. Semnan, southern route, rid Frut, to Damglian; 2. Maionmi, 
northern route, ria Sherifabad, to Miandnsht; 3. Mlniuhniht, soutliern route, eid 
Khan-i'Kbodi and Daahtgird, to Abbasubad ; 4. Abba'-abopd, northern route, rid 
F^iued and Jagatai, to Plain of Juwain, and thunco soulli'Cast, rid Tabbas, tv 
bebzowar ; 5. Niihappri north-west route, to Modan (Turquoise Hinos), and thence 
south-west, rid Sburab, to Zafarani. 


' He pays the sum of 12,000 toumm (or 3,430i.) a year for the monopoly, and 
regulates the price of bricks to suit bi.s own pocket. In 1887 there were made 
two qualities of bricks, good and bad— the good costing, according to season, from 
36 to 40 iroHo, the bed 26 to 30 irant, per 1,000. There has now been added a 
third, and worse, quality, and the prices for the three qualities are 46 to 62 kratu, 
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CHAPTER XI 

TEHERAN * 

Over tlie utmost hill at length I sped, 

A snowy steep — the moon was hanging low 
Over the Asian mountain — and outspread 
The i>lain, the city, and the camp below. 

!Shellby, The Itcvolt vf Islafiiy Canto V. 

Teheran, the modern capital of Persia, has frequently been 
spoken of by travellers, with some suspicion of contempt, as a new 
An old Rud sense in which they Use the word — i.e. in 

a new city historical sense — it is by no means a new, but, on the 
contrary, an ancient city. In jinother sense — viz. structurally — it 
was made a new city by Agha Mohammed Shah, a century ago, 
and still more by his nephew and successor, Path Ali Shah ; and 
has become a yet newer city — so new that the visitors in the first 
half of this century would barely recpgnise it — during the last 
twenty years. Before I trace the incidents of this twofpld 
renaissance, I propose to say something of the antique, forgjptten, 
but withal not uninteresting Teheran of the ]3ast. Research can 
never be quite wasted upon the origin and youth of a great 
capital. 

It has been conjectured that the name Telieran is identical 
with the Tazora that appears in the Theodosian tables as near to 
Ancient Rhages (Rhey). In the tables, liowever, it is not the 
teeiunony j^fediaii Rliages, but a place of the same name near Yeisd, 
that is spoken of; and the identity cannot therefore be sustained. 

• I shall not attempt to give, as I have done in the case of previous chapters, 
any bibliography of Teheran, for the reason that very nearly every foreign visitor 
to Persia has stayed in the capital and has described his stay. Any reader, there- 
fore, desirous of more ample instruction may be referred to the large bibliography 
which I propose to publish. Teheran, however, has been much less rio ^^i^ 
than any other Persian capital ; and the information contained in sWP 
diapter wi& 2n the fohqd ^where. 1 may add that the pqpnlar 

etymokigy Tihian as *the pure ’ is false. It is an old 

Persian word wt^^ea eWi the two-dotted t, and sometiines 
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Whatever its origin, Teheran must have been for long a small and 
insignificant place, for neither of those indefatigable geographers, 
El Istakhri and Masiidi, whose travels illumine the tenth century, 
allude thereto, although tliey have much to say of the adjacent 
Rhey. The earliest irrefragable mention is in the pages of Abu 
Abdullah Yakut in a.d, 1179-80. His account, which is borne 
out by several^ native historians,* represents the primitive Teheranis 
a6 troglodytes, living underground in a semi-savage state, at war 
with their neighbours, and in revolt against the sovereign. How- 
ever this may be, the locality soon became quite famous for its 
rivulets and gardens, and a mon^ iHn*mal and respectable city 
sprang into existence. Hamdallah, in tlie fourteenth century, de- 
scribed it as a town of some magnitude and importance, and as 
preferable, both for climate and water-supply, t^) Khey, Don Ruy di 
Clavijo, the Spanish ambassador to Timur, halting Jiere on July G, 
140 i*, delivered himself of a somewhat balancing opinion : 

Tlie city of Teheran was very large, hut it lawl ni> walls ; and it 
was a very delightful place, well supplied with everything ; but it was 
an unhealthy place, according to the natives, and fevers were very 
prevalent. 

Shah Tahmasp, fhe second of tho Si'Tavi dynasty, seoins to 
have been the first to favour it with a royal patronage ; but Sliah 
Abbas the Great, having fallen ill tliere, from a surfeit of fruit, 
vowed he would never enter the place again. By him the province 
and city were placed under the government of a Khan. 

At tide, time Teheran was visited by more than om* Kuropean ; 
and the descriptions of the Italian, Pietro della Yallo (1018), and of 
Tehttan Englishman, Sir Tlwuiias Herbert (1027), are so 

carious as to be worthy of repwxluction. I quote from a 
AMmmi translation of the fonner that ap^x^ars in ‘ Pinkerton’s 
Travels ’ : — 

Teheran is a largo city, more spacious tliaii Cashari, but not well 
peopled, nor containing many houses, the ganlens lieing extremely 
large, mad producing abundance of fruit fif various descriptions, of 
such excellent quality that it is sought for by all the circumjacent 

^ ‘ For a fist of them, vuftf a note h}' M« vol. viii. p. 104 of bis edition 

of Chardin. * 

* JVdrratire 0 / BmUufif (Hakloyt Socfetjrl p* Watson 
p. 02) must hare been unaware of ClaWJogf^lm ur^ that Xglta Valle was the 
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•oooiitiy. ' The Elhan ordinarilj resides here. All the streets are 
watered by a number of considerable streamlets, which, serpentining 
.«^inKthe jjogrdens, contribute not a little to their fertility. The streets, 
moreow, are shaded by beautiful, lofty plane-trees, called in Persia 
chirw/r ; some of them are so extremely thick that it would take from 
two to three men to clasp them round. Excepting these, Teheran 
possesses nothing, not even a single building, worthy of notice. 

More humorously the English traveller, whose tender suscep- 
tibilities appear to have been inflamed by the Teheran ladies : — 

Seated is Tyroan in the midst of a large level or plain. The Houses 
are of white bricks hardened by the Sun. The City has about 3,000 
Houses, of which the Duke’s and the Buzzar are the fairest^ yet neither 
to be admired. The Market is divided into two ; some part thereof 
is open and other part arched. A Ri volet in two branches streams 
through the Town, serving withal both Grove and Gardens, who for 
•such a ‘favour, return a thankful tribute to the Gardiner. The in- 
habitants are pretty stately, the Women lovely, and both curious in 
novelties ; but the jealousies of the men confine the tefnper’ of the 
weaker sex ; yet by that little they adventured at, one might see veiiih 
rebus <jliscit volunt<i8,^ 

Under the later Sefavi kings Teheran sometimes became the 
temporary residence of the Court; a palace was built here’ by Shah 
T ftter Suleiman ; and hei’e Shah Sultan Husein received the 
vicisBi- Ikirkish Ambassador. Taveniier incidentally notices, but 
tudea apparently see, the town ; Chardio .calls it a 

peiiie ville dn ^ays. It was taken and* pillaged in the Afghan 
invasion, but is mentioned by Hanway (as Tcchiran) in the cata- 
logue of Von Mierop’s stages to Me^ed in 1744.* It was here thrtk 
Nadir, on his return from India, convoked a meeting of all the 
priests of religion, with a view to promulgating a new national 
faith. Here he blinded his son, Re^a Kuli Khan, and here that 
helpless individual was afterwards murdered.® Kerim Khan Zend 
added to and altered the existing Ark or citadel, but did not often 
occupy it. All Murad Khan stayed there while marching against 
Mazanderan. With the rise of the Kajar dynasty, at the close 

* Some Yoarm^ Traiool^ (Sid edit.), p. 206. 

« JStiiioHcsi Aooountt toL i. pp. 367-360. * Tcehiran is a city enclosed 
with a wall of estth, wblch 1ms many round tnnets. But the whole is much de- 
oayeff. Hm wtltfound provisionsln plenty, and the breed exceedingly good.* 

» G. JOlivior, Voyayo, voL r. p. 418 ; vol. vi. p. 47, 
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-of tho same oetitury, the first epoch of the city’s politioil ascend* 
ency began. 

The seat and cradle of the Kajar fiimily was at IMhi 

this was too remote and too far situated to the'^ East to suit the ' 
Made hill ambitioiis of the eunuch candidate for the . 

ca^tai by throtie. Por some time, while his fortunes were yet in- 
M&ham- Si'curo, and while his sovereignty was practically litnitt^ 
med Hhah ^ Mazanderan, Agha Mohammed fixed his residence at 
Sari JbutJ ns -he turned his eyes aiid aspirations southwards, and 
the dream of a Pan-Iranian kingdom became capable of realisation, 
a more accessible capital was rt*quiivd. Accordingly, he selected 
Teheran, and its elevation to metro}x>litnn rank is commonly dated 
from 1788. It was not till seven years later that his rivals were 
all removed, and tliat he found himself firmly seated mx)n the 
throne ; but what had been perhaps in the first plage a choice of 
necessity remained the selection of prudence. Rebellion had been 
effectively stampt*d out of life in the south. The Afghans had 
f5*ased for awhile to be hostile or formidabhs On the other hand, 
at Teheran, the successful usurper was Within easy reach of his own 
iwdrimony and tril^esmt^n ; and ho was in a lx*tter jxisition to watch 
the only enemy of whom he had rt‘al apprahension — Russia. The 
same, considerations, aggravated rather than diminished by the 
events of the present centuiy, havo comp<*lIed his successors to 
endorse his judgment ; and, whatever may be said against the site, 
there is very small likelihood, as long as Persia escapes dismember- 
ment, of Teheran being detlironed from its position. 

Agha Mohammed, though he elevated 1’eheran to the rank of 
his capital, either had not the ta.ste or did not reign long 
it» then enough to confer u|K)n it any of the external distinction 
extent which his predecessors on the throne had always 

striven to adorn their seats of government. Olivier, who was there 
in 1797, the year of the king's death, reported the city as being 
little more tlian two miles in circuit, and as containing a popula- 
tion of only 15,000, 3,000 of whom btdonged to thea)ortorarniy of 
the Shah. Path All iShah, however, had more regal ideas. Under 
his rule the city increasetl in size, importance, and display. In 
1807 General Gardanne, the French Envoy, found it 43ontaimng a 
population of over 50,000 in winter, though all but deserted in 
summer, when the Court was away, and the inhabitants had retaxed 
to their yeila^s^ or summer quarters, an the mountains. A veiy 
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nearly identical estimate was made by the Englii^ travellers 
Morier and Ouseley, who were at Teheran within the tiext few 
years. The former said it contained 12,000 houses; the latter a 
|K)pu1ation* of from 40,000 to 60,000, figures which practically 
coincide. As such, or, at any rate, not very much larger, dt re- 
mained during the first seventy years of this centuty, before it 
experienced the entire renovation at the hands of Nasr-^-Din Shah, 
which I shall presently describe. • • 

What, however, was the appearance, of the city in this first 
.epoch of modified rejuvenescence ? The narratives ah^ the illustra- 
its tions of a long series of minute and accomplished writers 

Appearance enable us to ascertain with absolute certainty. Planted 
in the hollow of the plain, and surrounded only by the stark desert, 
with few or no suburbs, and with clearly-defined outline, stogd the 
city — a fortified polygon, between four and five miles in exterior 
circuit,* surrounded by an embattled^ mud wall twenty feet high, 
flanked with circular towers, and defended by a* moat forty feet in 
width and from twenty to thirty feet in depth. The wall was 
mean and in parts ruinous, the ditch was clumsy and brokep down 
— in both respects, that is to say, profoundly Persian. 8ix gates 
of somewhat gaudy construction, adorned with glazed tiles, ad- 
mitted to the int(Tior, where ‘ tlu» streets were narrow and filthy, 
with uncovered drains in the middle,’ and where the only building 
of any pretentiousness was the citadel, or ark, in the northem part 
of the town. - This contained the Diwan-khaneh-i-Shah, or Dar-i- 
khaneh (i.e. the Royal Palace). Beyond the city walls the country' 
palace of Kasr-i-Kajar, built by Path Ali Shah, upon an eminence 
to the north, was the sole object that relieved the brown monotony 
of the surrounding plain. Demavend soared loftily over all — the 
one noble feature in the landscape. Such was the Teheran that 
met the eyes of Malcolm and Harford Jones and Ouseley, and the 
long train of soldiers, diplomatists, and writers, ^ho, escorted by 
brilliant cavalcades and equipped with costly j)re8ents, marched up 
hither from the Gulf in the first decade of the present century, to 
court the superb graces of Path Ali Shah. 

Up till the year 1870 this, with few alterations, remained the 
Teheraa'with which a wealth of writers has made us familiar. In 
cOldMiish tbis citotimscfibed city the British Legation, or Mission, 
as it was called, was situated in the southern part. The 
Ipraj&nds origpiially belonged to one Mohammed Ebon, the Zam- 
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barakchi Bashi, or Commander of the Camef Battery, which waa one 
of the favourite military , toys of Fath Ali. Upon this individual 
hifi sovereign bestowed tJiat especial mark of confidence for which 
Persian monairchs have always been famous, by inviting him, aponte 
midj to part with his property, which was forthwith transferr^ to 
tiie English Elchi. Sir Gore Ouseley built «poii it a commodious 
house, whose Italian portico and pillars were a perpetual record of 
Europe in the heart of Asia. The Russians originally occupied a 
Legation in ani»ther part of the town, but, after the assassination 
of their Minister, Grebayadoff, in 1828, they moved for greater 
security into the precincts of the Ark. Until its disappearance, 
or rather expansion, in the ye' j 1870-2, this transitional Teheran 
was ill every respect an Oriental city — contracted, filthy, shabby, 
and what the French so well denominate as morne. 

Nasr-ed-Din Shah, among other titles to distinction, may claim 
to have made hiv* city a capital in something more than the hame. 
New After being twenty years upon this throne, it appears 
Teherau occurrcd to him that the ‘ Point of Adoration 

{Kihleh) of the Universe ’ was framed in a somewhat inado(|uate 
setting. Accordingly, Tt»hemn was suddimly bidden to burst its 
Ixinds and enlarge its quarters. The old walls and towers were 
for the most part pulled down,* the ditch was filled up, a large slice 
of snrrouQdiiig plain was taken in, and, at the distance of a full 
mile from the old enclosure, a new rampart was constructod upon 
Vauban's system, copied from the fortifications of Paris before the 
German war. A good deal of the money scmt out from England 
by the Persian Famine Relief Fund in 1871 was spent in the hire 
of labour for the excavation of the new ditch, which has a very 
st/eep outer profile, and for the erection of the lofty sloping rampart 
lieyond. There is no masonry work upon these new fortifications ; 
they are not defended by a single gun ; they describe an octagonal 
figure about eleven miles in circuit; and, I imagine, from the point 
of view of the military engineer, are wholly useless for defence. 
Their miun practical service consists in fiusilitating the collection of 
the town octroi. Nevertheless, Teheran can now boast that it is 
eleven miles round, that it has European fortifications, and twelve 
gates ; while its interior features have developed in a corresponding 
ratio. 

' Tbej are sfeUI standing or traceable io parte, particularlj along the eonth- 
west face of the old town. 
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That the city has yet miich to do before it realises the full 
aspirations of its royal Hanssmann is evident as soon as we enter 
^ the gat^. These consist of lofty archways, adorned with 
interior pinnacles and towers, and presenting from a distance a 
showy appearance, which has caused to some incoming travellei-s 
pi^xy^ma of delight. A closer insp^tibn shows that they are 
fiujied with<modem glazed tiles, in glittering and frequently vulgar 
patterns,- ^^picting the phenomenal combats of Rustam, or the less 
heroic features and uniform of the modem Persian soldier. After 
entering the gates, where a guard is stationed, we ar^ again in the 
open country, for on most sides the city has not yet grown up 
to its new bbrders, which embrace a large extent of bare, unoccu- 
pied desert. /This passed, a ride through squalid suburbs brings 
us to the more central and pretentious quarters of the town. At 
every turn we meet in juxtaposition, sometimes in audacious 
harmony, at others in comical contrast, the influence and features 
of the East and West. A sign-board with Usine d Gaz inscribed 
upon it will suddenly obtrude itself in a row of mud hovels, osten- 
tatiously Asiatic. IVam-lines are observed running down some of 
the principal thoroughfares. Mingled with the turbans and kolahn 
of the Oriental crowd ^re the wide-awakes and helmets of Euro- 
peans.. Through the jostling throng of cavaliers and pedestrians, 
camels, donkeys, and mules, comes rolling the two-horsed brougham 
of some Minister or grandee. Shops are seen with glass windows 
and European titles. Street lamp-posts built for gas, but. accom- 
modating dubious oil-lamps, reflect an air of questioning civilisa- 
tion. Avenues, borAred with footpaths and planted with trees, 
recall faint memories of Europe. A metalled and watered roadway 
comes almost as a shock after weeks of mule track anJ rutty lane. 
Strange to say, it does not appear to be mistaken by the in- 
habitants for the town sewer. We ride along broad, straight streets 
that conduct into immense squares and are fringed by the porticoes 
of considerable mansions. In a word, we are in a city which was 
bom and nurtured inithe East, but is beginning to clothe itself at 
a West-End tailor’s. European Teheran has certainly become, or 
is becoming ; .but yet, if the distinction can be made intelligible, it 
is being Europeanised upon Asiatic lines. No one could possibly 
mistake it for anything but an Eastern capital. Not even in the 
European quarter has it taken on fte insufferable and debauched dis- 
guise with which we are familiar in the hideous streets of Galata and 
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Pera. Its most distinctive fi^tares retain an individuality of their 
own, differing from what I have noticed anywhere else in Central 
Asia. Jeypore is sometimes extolled as the finest specimen of a 
Illative city, European in design, but Oriental in structure and 
form, that is to be seen in the East. The ‘ rose-red city " over 
which Sir Edwin Arnold has pojired the copious cataract of a truly 
Telegraphese vocabulary struck me, when I was in India, as a 
pretentions plaster fraud. No such impression is produced by the 
Persian capital. Though often showy, it is something more than 
gilt gingerbread ; and, while surrendering to an influence which the 
most stolid cannot resist, it has not bartered away an originality 
of which the most modern would not wish to deprive it. 

In the northern part of the new town, but outside the line of 
the old walls, is situated the principal square or public place of 
The Tup Teheran. This is known as the 'Pup Meidan or Meidan-i- 
Meidan Tup-Khaneh — i.e. Gun Square or Artillery Square, from 

the fact that it is surrounded by the artillery barracks, and that it 
contains a park of rusty cannon, dating from an ohsoleto past. The 
length of this fine meidiuiy which is cobble-paved, is 270 yards, 
its width 120. On the longest, i.e. tho northern and soiithfTii, 
sides, it is surrounded by low oiie-storeytfd buildings, where the 
guns are housed and the nnm quartered ; on the western side is the 
Arsenal, in front of which 8t)ine twenty -five venerable smooth-bores, 
2‘t-pounders, and wholly useless, rest upon their ancient car- 
riages. The eastern face is entirely occupied by a fine building 
with an ornamental plaster facade, which is now tenanted by the 
Imperial Bank of Persia. In the middle of the square is a great 
tank, fenced round by an iron railing, with some cast-iron 
statuettes,- and with four big guns planted at the comers and 
covered with tarpaulins. Its most distinctive features, however, 
are the gateways by which it is entered or left, and which are re* 
garded by the Persians as triumphs of modem architectural skill. 
They are certainly, as the accompanying illustration will show, 
very imposing and original structures, and, with their light arcades 
and fantastic fronts, present a handsome appearance from a dis- 
tance, though a closer scrutiny of the coarse tile-work with which 
they are faced is apt to destroy the illusion. Of these gates the 
two principal and most striking are those which lead from the two 
sonthem angles of the square, opening on to streets which skirt the 

on,eithexsidc..tl!e.entirAjlnt4iw^ 
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space being occupied by its courts and buildings. From the south- 
east comer the Nasirieh Gate leads down to the eastern entrance to 
the palace and to the bazaars. From the south-west comer the 
Dowlet Gate conducts to the Khiaban-i-Almasieh (or Avenue of 
Diamonds), from which the western or public entrance to the Ark 
and palace is gained. Upon this gate, when the Shah is in 
Teheran, floats the royal standard. 

Two other meidans are worthy of notice. One is the Meidan-i- 
Mashk, a vast open space, over a quarter of a mile in length, which 
Other Champ de Mars, or parade-ground, for the 

meidans garrison, and where I witnessed a military display which 
1 shall afterwards describe. This meidan is a little to the north- 
west of the Tup Meidan, and is reached by a gateway opening out 
of the so-called Street of Ambassadors, which leads from the north- 
west angle of the Gun Square. The remaining square, called the* 
Meidan-i-Shah, is outside the gardens of the Ministry of War, 
and the more southerly portion of the palace enclosure. It contains 
a large tank in the centre, and a colossal brass gun, known as the 
Tup-i-Murvarid, or Cannon of Pearls, which has always been an 
especially sacred hast^ or sanctuary, .for the fugitive criminal, a 
veritable ‘ honis of the « altar,* in Teheran. Successive chroniclers 
of the capital have given different and inconsistent accounts of this 
monster cannon, some alleging that it was brought by Nadir* 
Shah from Delhi, where it was originally decorated with a string 
of pearls near the muzzle, others that it was cast by him in Persia. 
Sir R. K. Porter says that it was the same gun that Chardin 
saw in the meidan at Isfahan ; but, as I cannot find that 
Chardin saw or described any particularly big gun there, I am Iqtli 
to accept this explanation. Elsewhere I have read that the gun 
was cast by Kerim Khan Zend at Shiraz, and that, having been 
kept for some time under cover in an imamzadeh there, it acquired 
a sacred character, which it has retained since its removal to the 
Kajar capital. J^angir Khan, the late Minister of Fine Arts, in- 
formed me, however, that, according to Persian historians, this 
caimon is one of the Portuguese ordnance captured by the allied 
Persians and British at Ormuz in 1622.' Whatever be the truth, its 

‘ This veraion has already been given by Hme. Serena (MommeM et Ckoiei en 
J^eT$et p. 54), although she proceeds, quite gcatnitonsly, to make Ormui * a port in 
the island of Muscat in the Persian Gulf* ; Muscat being neither in the Persian 
Gulf, nor an island, nor the site of Ormus. 
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semi-fiacred character is unimpeachable. An artillery guard is star 
tioned haid by, and barren women make a pilgrimage hither, and 
pass beneath the gun, in order to promote the object of their desire. 

The roost distinctive feature, however, of this smaller wsidtin 
is the great arched gateway leading from it, and used as the 
NokicAra- Nakkara- Khaneh (or Drum Tower), whence, every evening, 
Khaneh at suudown, is discoursed, from prodigious horns, kettle- 
drums, cornets, and fifes, the appalling music which is an inalienable 
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appurtenance of royalty in Persia, nnd is always sounded at sunset 
from some elevated gallery or tower in any city blessed with a royal 
or princely governor. Over two hundred years ago it used tf) disturb 
the slumbers of Tavernier and Cfiardin at Isfahan, where it was 
sounded at sunset and at midnight ; the truth being, as the former 
writer sagaciously observed, that ^the musick would never charm 
a cuiioiis ear/ It is commonly supposed that this practice is a 
)relic of the old fire or sun worship, that luminary being saluted 
both at its rising and setting by respectful strains. Whether this 
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been an Oriental attribute of royalty ; and, in a letter from the 
French traveller, Bernier, written in 1663 from the Court of the 
Great Mogul at Delhi, where there neither was, nor, so far as we 
know, ever had been, fire-worship, I have come across the following 
passage, describing the practice as it prevailed there and then, in 
terms which exactly fit the sonorous and portentous discoixl which 
is evoked every evening by the band of brazen-lunged youths to 
whom I used to listen with a sort of horrifieJ fascination at 
Teheran: — 

Over the great gate there is a large raised place which is called 
Nagar Kanay, iKicause that is the place wliere the Trumpets are, or 
rather the Hoboys and Timbals that play together in consort at certain 
hours of the day and night. But this is a very odd consort in the ears 
of an European that is a new comer, not yet accustomed to it ; for 
sometimes there are ten or twelve of these Hoboys, and as many Timbals 
that sound at once together ; and there is a Hoboy which is called 
Itama, a fathom and a half long, and of half a fof)t aperture below ; 
as there are Timbals of brass or iron that have no less than a fathom 
in diameter, whence it is easie to judge what a noise they must needs 
make. 

Bernier goes on to say that at first he found this royal music 
quite insufferable ; biit*that afterwaids it was very pleasing in the 
night time, when it seemed ‘ to carry with it something that ii^ 
grave, majestical, and very melodious.’ Verily de gustihus Twn est 
di 82 futandtim. The same practice is still kept up by some of the 
native princes in India. 

From the Tup Meidan, as 1 have indicated, tw'o streets run in 
a northerly direction towards the outer walls. Tliese streets or 
British avenues — for they are planted with poplars — are regarde<l 
Legation orowning glory of modern, being, in fact, the 

nucleus of European, Teheran. The more westerly of the two. 
known to the Persians as Khiabaii-i-Dowlet, has been sometimes 
described as the Boulevard des Ambassadeurs, from the fact 
that the representatives of several foreign Powers have acquired 
residences upon it. Of these, by far the most spacious and 
imposing is the Legation which shelters the representative of 
Her Britannic Majesty. At the distance of nearly lialf a mile 
from the great square, a fine gateway, upon which Her Majesty's 
initials are carved in stone, conducts on the left hand into a 
laiirge wooded enclosnre, where nothing at first is visible but a 
dfpse growth of trees, interspersed with winding pathways and 
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rannels of water. This delightful grove, which, as the result of 
only twenty years* growth, shows of what the Persian soil under 
irrigation is capable, concealls the main building of the Legation, 
as well as four other substantial detached houses, accommodating the 
various secretaries. Tlie principal structure is a low building 
occupying three sides of a court>, and terminating at one end in a 
campanile, or clock-tower, of Byzantine design, in which a large 
clock tells the time after the English fashion and according to the 
hours of the' English day. On one side is the Chancellery; in the 
centre are the reception-rooms and Ministers quarters; on the 
other side are the spare rooms. The building opens by a verandah 
at the back on to a lovely garden, where swans float on brimming 
tanka of water and peacocks flash amid tlie flower-beds. The 
design was the work of Major Pierson, ll.E., of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, who may be credited with a very successful 
result. The coolness and seclusion of the entire enclosure is one 
of the most agreeable and uncommon features in Teheran* 
Turkisli Embassy and the T^egations of several other« fif the 
Great Powers are in the same street, or near at hand. RussiOi 
however, is elsewhere accornmodat-ed ; the residence of her Minister 
being, as 1 have pointed out, in the older\)ortion of the town, nesr 
the bazaars. In the same quarter as the British Legation are 
* situated the establishment and chapel of the A in orican missionaries. 
The Anuenian church, where British subjects used to be interred, 
and which contains the tomb of a smi of Sir Walter Scott, was near 
the former British Mission in the old city. 

To a stranger, jwssibly also to a native, the most interesting 
portion of Teheran is tlit‘ great quadrilateral, containing the Aric 
The Ark Citadel, and occupying a space of probably nearly a 
quarter of a mile scfuare on the southern side of the 
Tup Meidan. Since the demolition of the old town there is 
nothing in the appearance of this enclosurt^ to identify it with 
a citadel in the oi^inary acceptation of the term ; for, although it 
is surrounded by mud walls, it is in no sense fortified, and is now 
fflcrejy a vast collection of courts, gardens, and buildings, the 
9*eater part of which appertain to the lioyal Palace. Let me, 
therefore, attempt to give some description of the latter, so far as 
its somewhat haphazard and unmethodical interior arrangements 
will admit Parts of the building remain in exactly the same 
Atate aa they were, when viewed in the opening years of the century 
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by the successive envoys of the British and Indian Govemnjenta, 
But the major part of the enclosure does not now answer to their 
description and has been so much altered by the reigning Shah 
in the reconstruction of the past twenty years, as to need a fresh 
histomn. 

Upon entering by a modest and wholly undistinguished gateway 
from the Khiaban-i-Almasieh, the visitor finds himself in a small 
^ irregular courtyard, planted with trees. From this lie 

is conducted into another and larger paved court, in the 
centre of which is a long raised hauz or tank, the water lapping 
noiselessly, in the Persian style, over the level brim. On either 
side of this is a paved causeway, beyond which are flower-betls 
and rows of poplars, planes, and pines. The entire upper end 
of this court is occupied by a handsome building, the centre of 
which, when the heavy curtains that shield it are raised, is open 
to the public gaze, disclosing the Talar or throne room, and the 
famous white marble throne, standing upon a dais in the centre. 
Upon this throne on certain public occasions, and particularly at 
the festival of No Ruz or New Year (March 21), the Shah displays 
himself to the people in a fashion not essentially different from 
that in which Darius and Xerxes appeared in royal state before 
their subjects in the ialars of Persepolis 2,300 years ago.* 

On either side of the throne room, and opening into it, ari^ ’ 
apartments sumptuously decorated in the Persian style with mural 
T»kht-i- ornamentation and oil paintings. In these the ministers 
Marmor jj^d honoured guests are entertained with coffee and 
kalians before and during the royal levies. The Talar itself is a 
spacious chamber, whose flat ceiling is set with miiTor panels, and 
whose walls are embellished with the aineh-kari or mirror work, 
small facets ingeniously and artistically fixed in plaster, so as to 
produce a thousand angles and coruscations, in which the Persians 
are so undeniably clever ; and with oD paintings of the various 
princes of the Kajar family. Round the lower part is a dado or 
wainscoting of alabaster carved in relief, and adorned with painted 
flowers and birds. . In the centre of the room stands the Takht-i- 

* Th«M open throne-rooms are, however, far older than either Darins or 
Xerxes, and are one ^ Ihe most ancient accompaniments of Eastern royalty. Ww 
read of Solomon made a porch of pillars, and the 

poroh was be f^l^Mfe ? other pillars and the thick beam wfpe before 

thOm. ThqQj| ^M ppi porch for the throne where he might judge, even the 
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Marinor, or white marble throne of Kerim Khan Zend» wroaght of 
marble of Yezd, and brought from Shiraz.* This great structure, 
which does not in the least degree resemble a throne according to 
Western ideas, but might rather be compared to an elevated plat- 
form surrounded by a pierced marble balustrade, rests upon low 
twisted pillars and upon the shoulders of grotesque figures represents 
ing jilts or divs. Two steps supported by i-ecumbent lions lead up to 
it, and the throne itself consists of a two-fold terrace, upon the back 
part of whichj supported by a pearl-embroidered cushion, sits, or 
rather kneels (this being the l^ersian substitute for sitting), ii]X)n 
State occasions the King of Kings. In front of the throne is a 
place for a fountain, running water l)eing another of the appur- 
tenances of Ea^|;em royalty.* The roof of the front part of the 
throne room, where it is open to the garden, is sustained by two 
immense columns with deep spiral fiutings, also of Yezd marble, 
and constructed by order of Kerim Khan for his palace at Shiraz. 

A passage from the court of the Talar leads into another and 
larger court, where is the main and Statt' entrance into the palace. 
The It was under a thresliold, opening out of the arcade 

Museum between the two, that W(»ro depo8itt*.d by Agha 
Mohammed Shah the bones of Nadir Shah and Kerim Khan,* 
that he might have the exquisite luxury, as he passed in and out, 
ftf trampling upon the dust of his hereditary foes. Here are a large 
doorway, and a broad flight of carpeb^d steps, leading up between 
great bronzes and porcelain vases to the State apartments. Ah 
I mounted them three times during my stay at Teheran, and 
became familiar with the rooms to which they conduct, I may 
here describe the latter. At the top of the staircase is the Shah’s 
library, a small room which has been neatly fitted, after the 

' There is an illnstratioD of it, from a photograph, in Blinjamin s Pt>rtUt and 
the Peniamst p* 222, and a superb engraving of the whole Talar in P. Ooste's 
MonumeaU Modernes de la Parte. Some writers have supposed this also to be an 
Indian throne, and to have belonged to Nadiras spoil. Others have declared that 
it was wrought of Maragha marble. In Kerim Khan*s day it stood in the talar 
of the palace, that is now the office of the Indo-Buropean Telegraph in Shiims, 
from whence, along with the fluted columns, it was removed by^Agha Mohammed 
Shah to Tehesan. 

t * The symbolism of this custom is variously Interpreted either as signifying 
light, and being, thecefore, of good omen, or as typifying the main soorec of 
in i|fthirsl 7 land, and being consequently a mark of Ininiy. 

* Those' of Keiim Khan were said to have been afterwards restored to their 
•riginel iesting«p]aoe. 
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European manner, with bookcases behind glass doors, and in 
which I saw several well-bound European books. It is reported 
to contain many Arabic MSS. of inestimable value. Upon the left 
hand at the top is the entrance to the new Museum, a great hall 
or gallery, constructed after the return of the Shah from his first 
visit to Europe in 1873, to contain not only the Royal Regalia, 
but also the vast collection of objeta d!art and curiosities, which the 
generosity of foreign crowned heads, or his own whims, have 
enabled him to amass during a reign of over forty years. This 
extraordinary chamber, which with its contents alternately re- 
sembles an Aladdin’s palace, an old curiosity shop, a prince's 
wardrobe, and a municipal museum, consists of a long parallelo- 
gram, crowned by a series of low domes, with plaster decorations 
in white, blue, and gold, there being a number of deep recesses, 
terminating in windows along one side ; while the partition be- 
tween these recesses, and the remaining walls of the room, are 
fitted with glass cases, in which are displayed, side by side, 
treasures of priceless value and the most unutterable rubbish. 
Tlie central part of the chamber, which is, in part, tile-paved, 
contains a number of immense porcelain vases, mostly from 
Europe, candelabra, Iftstres, armchairs covered with a thin plating 
of real gold, etc., whilst upon tables or under glass cases are dis- 
posed with some slight effort at arrangement, but in ludicruiis 
juxtaposition, Swiss musical boxes, Persian antiquities and speci- 
mens, meteorolites, European purchases or presents, and heads of 
game shot by His Majesty. 

Perhaps the objects in this bizarre collection that most attract 
the stranger are the infinity of gems, cut, uncut, or set in ever>* 
Crown variety of fashion, that are seen behind the glass panel h. 

jewels Here are the enamelled and bejewelled arms of the great 

8efavi kings, here the swords of Timur, Shah Ismail and Agba 
Mohammed Shah, here the magnificent Abbas’ coat of 'mail. A 
square glass case contains a vast heap of pearls, four or five inches 
deep, into which one can plunge the hand and spill them in cas- 
cades and handfuls. Upon a separate stand appears the globe of 
jewels which was constructed out of his loose stones by the reigning 
Shah, at a cost (exclusive of the gems, provided by himself) of 
320,000?., and^^which is looked upon as the artistic ch^ (Vun/vre 
of his reig]:^r :^t8 alleged value, with the stones (75 lbs of pure 
gold, and gems, weighing 3656*4 grammes) is 947,000/. 
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It is a little difficult to determine the respective countries amid the 
dash of the various stones ; nor does the artist appear to have been 
as good a cartographer as he was a craftsman. However, as well m 
1 could discern, the sea is coiiiix>sed of emeralds, England and Prance 
of diamonds, Africa of rubies, India of amethysts, and Persia herself 
of the national stone — turquoises.* I can imagine the day when some 
future and less economical sovereign, or possibly even some conqueror 
from the north, shall handle this glittering plaything in a more 
practical spirit, and shall perhaps desire to ascertain by personal 
experience the worth of the constituent elements into which his 
curiosity may suggest that it should be again resolved. At the uppiT 
end of the room, beneath glass cases, are a iiuiiibi^r of royal crowns, 
dating from the Sefavean days to m<xlern times, prominent among 
them being the mighty head piece, pearl-b('dt‘cke<I, and with 
tlashing jika or aigrette of diamonds in front, which is worn by 
the King at >io Ruz, and was so familiar an object upon the head of 
Patli All 8hah, as depicted in the illustrations, English and Persian, 
of the early part of the century. Here, too, is a 8U])(Tb tiara, inanu* 
factured by order of the present Shah, in Paris. Tim number of 
jewelled, swords, scabbards, epaulettes, and cups, vases, lx)xeK and 
is enormous, w'liile in separate glass<^ repose huge, solitary, 
uncut gems. At the upjxT end of the chain I mt stands a throne of 
iflodern shape, if not of modem ccuist ruction, viz., a lofty chair 
exquisitely enamelled and completely cover<‘d with rubies and 
emeralds, I shall have something to say presently about the 
history of. this beautiful work of art. I was iiifonned that the 
IShah, when he uses this hall, as he nut infrequently does, as an 
audience chamber to the Minist-ers and Foreign Representatives 
at No Ruz, prefers to stand near the lower end of the hall 
to occupying the throne itself. Upon the walls on the right 
hand side of the room are displayed a heterogeneous collection 
of tlie treasures or trifles which the august traveller has brought 
back from Europe. Here are suspended the ribbons and stars of 
a multitude of orders, including the Garter, and an imposing 
array of Russian decorations. Elsewhere are arrayed gorgeous 
»ets of silver-gilt plate, enamelled Bnuft-lx)X€«, gold and silver 
* Of the remaioiDg gems, M. Orsolle (Le Cnvrate et la Peru) says that the 
i^by which marks Demavend was the last Jewel tom from the miserable Shah 
Rukh by the myrmidons of Agha Mohammed Khan ; and that the diamond which 
•narks Teheian was found upon the body of Ashraf, tlie last Afghan king, by a 
Beluchi, who preaented it to Shah Tahmai^p II. 
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vases, a case coniainicg photographs of the English Royal Family, 
dating from the Shah’s first visit in 1873, specimens of filagree 
work, and a number of objects in ivory and bone, ranging from 
the most delicate Chinese workmanship to a collection of six- 
penny toothbrushes (classification, with a vengeance !). From the 
walls depend a number of mediocre or execrable oil paintings, ami 
large panels of glazed tile-work, representing different scenes in 
the life of the present sovereign. The three finest jewels 
possessed by the Shah are said to be a huge uncut ruby, once the 
property of Aurungz^be, which shimmers at the top of what is 
called the Kaianian crown ; a large diamond, set in a ring, which 
was sent by George IV. as a present to Fath AH Shah, and was 
said by the gossips to have opened at once the gates of the capital 
and the heart of the monarch; and beyond all the Daria-i-Nur, 
or- Sea of Light, the sister diamond to the Kuh-i-Nur (Kohinoor), 
or Mountain of Light, which is the property of the British Crown. 
Both jewels are said to have descended from Timur to Mohammed 
Shah, the puppet whom Nadir spared at Delhi, but whom ha 
considerately relieved of all his chief valuables, including these 
diamonds and the Peacock Throne. Upon Nadir’s death, tlu* 
Kuh-i-Nur went with Ahmed Shah Durani into Afghanistan, 
and descended to Shah Shuja, from whom it was taken by Runiit 
Singh, the Lion of the Punjab, whence it passed by conquest into 
the possession of the English Crown. The Daria-i-Nur remained 
in Persia, and has been worn by its successive sovereigns. Fath 
Ali Shah immortalised his own vanity at the same time that he con- 
siderably lowered the value of the stone, by causing to be scratched 
upon it his own name.^ He was in the habit of wearing it in one 
of the hazvbands or armlets which he bore upon State occasions, 
between the shoulder and elbow ; but it is also sometimes worn 
in a belt, and in other settings. I asked to see this jewel, but 
it was shut up in an iron box that lay upon the seat of the 
elevated throne : and it appeared that in the absence either of 
the k^ or of the Grand Vizier, I think the latter, it could not be 
shown. 

Such^ as well as I can remember them with the assistance ot 

* I have read in different works that the stone was valued at 200,000/.i 
aleo that its value was depreciated to the extent of l,OOi)»000/« by the act.of Fath 
Ali Shah ; etatefaCme from which it is difBcnlt to strike out a mean of truth. U 
weighs 186 oarala 
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iny notes, were the chief contents of the Royal Museum.* In a 
country that is always bewailing its lack of money, and which 
cries aloud for the regeneration that might so easily spring from 
the construction or repair of roads, bridges, caravanserais, and 
i)ther elementary public works, it can excite but one feeling to 
see all this impotent wealth piled up, secreting beneath a glass 
case that which should serve to ]x»pulate entire districts and 
to enrich great communities. How much worse is it when we 
know that the treasures here displayed d»> not stand alone, but 
ar«^ supplemented by hoards of s))ecie and bullion stored in the 
vaults below, which the lowest estimate values at three millions stt*r- 
liiig and the highest I will not say at what figure. Patriotism need 
not be so very difficult an attribute in royalty, wlu*ri it is able to 
stop short of the treasure-house and the money-bags. 

Below the Museum are a number of vaults, known tvs the Chiiiets- 
Khaneh, or Porcelain R<x)m, wheiti vast ' quantities of S5vres, 
Dresdtm, old Worcester, and other jwivi^lain are ston*d, the gifts of 
Huioix^an sovereigns to the prestmt and preceding kings. There is 
also an Aslaheh-Klianeh, or Armoury, containing curious arms, and 
the 8hah*s rifles and fowling-pieces ; and a gallery wherein is hung 
a large collection of the paintings of tlu* lnt4* lestiHmied artist, Abul 
Hasan Khan Ghaffari, styled the 8aiii-el-Mulk. Thesis last-nanu^l 
ai‘jfirtment8 I did not see. 

On the other side of the top of the, staircase is a room, some- 
limes called the Council Chamber, ill which I was admitted to a 
TJio private audience by the Shah. It was empty on all the 

ivacock occasions when I saw it, save for an object st^indiiig in 
ihrone comer bv the window. This was the, lakht-i-luous 

or celebrated so-called Peacock Throne, said to have bcHUi brought 
by Xfidir Shah from India in 1 739-40, and identifleil by a long 
consensus of writers (I know of no divergent opinion) with the 
famous Peacock Throne that stood in the Diwanri-Khas at Delhi 
(where its site is still shown) and that was the main ornament of 
1 1*0 glittering court of the Great Mogul. From a study of 
all the extant authorities bearing upon the question, I had come 
to the conclusion that this claim could not be substantiated, and 
that the throne at Teheran, exquisite work of art though it be, 

' Sir H. Jones, in 1810, estimated the value of the Peniafi Omwn Jewels at 
IS»000,000/. (Ifiitiea to P»rtm, vol. i. p. 384); Lofd Polllnffton, In 1860, nt 
40,000,0001..^,00ao001. 1 (,nd^ Bound the World, pp. 229.388). 
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was a fraudulent pretender to the honour of having supported the 
majesty of the Great Mogul. Let me deploy the chain of reasoning 

which I had arrived at this conclusion. The standard reference 
to the original Peacock Tlirone at Delhi is contained in the well- 
known description of the French jeweller Tavernier, who visited 
that capital in the year 1665 in the splendid reign of Aurungzebe. 
He wrote as follows : — 

The largest throne, which is set up in the hall of the first court, 
is in form like one of our field beds, six feet long and four broad. 
The cushion at the base is round like a bolster ; the cushions on the 
sides are flat. The under part of the canopy is all embroidered with 
pearls and diamonds, with a fringe of pearls round about. Upon the 
top of the canopy, which is made like an arch with four panes, stands 
a peacock with his tail spread, consisting all of saphirs and other 
proper coloured stones. The body is of beaten gold enchas’d with 
several- jewels, and a great ruby upon his breast, at which hangs a 
pearl that weighs fifty carats. On each side of the peacock stand tw<i 
nosegays as high as the bird, consisting of several of flowers, all 
of beaten gold enamelled. When the king seats' himself upon the 
throne there is a transparent jewel with a diamond appendant of eighty 
or ninety carats, encompas-s’d with rubies and emeralds, so hung that 
it is always in his eye. ‘The twelve pillars also that uphold the canopy 
are set with rows of fair pearl, round, and of an excellent water, that 
weigh from six to ten carats apiece. This is the famous throne whiefi 
Tamerlane l)egan and Cha Jehan finish’d, which is really reported to 
have cost 160 million and 500,000 livres of our money.* 

Now contrast this with the Persian claimant to the title. I have 
purposely caused to l^e reproduced an engraving of theTakht-i- 
Taous at Teheran, in order to accompany and elucidate my 
argument. It is certainly a platfonn, or, as Tavernier calls it, a 
Field-^hed Throne ; as were the majority of those employed by the 
sovereigns of the East. It is further a sumptuous and a beautiful 
work of art. -nil entire fabric is overlaid with a plating of gold, 
which is exquisitely chiselled and enamelled, and is absolutely 
encrusted with precious stones, among which rabies and emeralds 
are the most prominent. Seven bejewelled legs sustain the plat- 

* TtmU in India (edit. tC78), book ii. oapi. viiL p. 122. Hanway (toI. ii. 
cap. X.) says that the Peacock Throne and nine other thrones, as well as several 
jewelled weapons and utensils, were valtttd at nine exoree of rupees, or 1 1 250,000/. 
The yddir^Namtlk (History of Kadir) valued the Peacock Throne at 2,000,000/. ; 
Soott at 1,000,000/. 
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for^ii access to which is gained by two steps, decorated wiffi 
salamanders. An elegant balustrade containing inscriptions in 
panels runs round, and the lofty back, which is one mass of gems, 
rises to a point in the centre whereupon is fixed a circular star of 
diamonds, with scintillating rays, made to revolve by a piece of 
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mechanism at the back. On either side of the star are two be- 
jewelled birds, perched on the edges of the back-frame, and fieusing 
oacb other. Now there is m the fabric thns delineated and re* 
produced above veiy little except general shape that tallies with 
Taveroiep^g detailed description. There is no trace or sign of 

a Mttrknv tw f.liA .QAisang J)v_ CAtioiw could 
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haVe been added to the existing throne. Above all there is no 
peacock.' 

At this stage, however, I felt compelled to remember that 
Tavernier, while particularly describing the Peacock Throne, had 
Testimony also l©ft OIL record that ‘The Great Mogul has seven 
of Bernier thrones, Bome set all over with diamonds, others witli 
rubies, emeralds, and pearls ; ’ and that Han way had reported Nadir 
as carrying off nine other thrones in addition ; and it might be 
therefore that the Teheran throne, though not the Peacock Throne, 
was one of the rifled thrones of the Emperors of Hindustan. Such 
a theory seemed to find a momentary corroboration in the descrip- 
tion given by another Frenchman, Bernier, in the same century, of 
a throne (clearly not the Peacock Throne of Tavernier) at Delhi. 
The throne that he saw was supported by six high pillars or feet of 
massive gold, set with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. Its value 
was estimated at forty millions of rupees (a rupee at that time was 
equivalent to half a crown) or to sixty millions of French livres. 
And yet, to maintain the confusion, this too was a Peacock Throne, 
for he added : — 

The art and workmanship of this throne is not answerable to the 
matter ; that which I* find upon it best devised are two peacocks 
covered ‘With precious stones and pearls, which are the work of a 
Frenchman called that was an admirable workman. ^ 


Nevertheless, this coul4iSi|k ^ Teheran tliroiie ; for the latter 
has seven legs ; nor was an acute observer like Bernier likely to 
have committed the error that Morier did, and mistaken its winged 
supporters for peacocks. 

In this dilemma, but with the growing conviction that the 
modem Takht-i-Taous had a very shadowy connection, if any at 
wiiftt plundered treasures of Delhi, I turned to con- 

iiistory tcmporaneous records. I found in Malcolm * that Nadir 
Shah was so fond of the real Peacock Throne of the 
Great Mogul that; ke had an exact duplicate of it made in other 


^ Itelcfr, who aKW^Mh Ali Shah seated in audience upon this throne in 1809, 
desoiiMl it with, no aoetuaoy. He said, * On each side of the back are two 
scware pillars, oaW&tdi are perched biids— probably intended for peaoocks- 
smM with stones of every description* and holding each a ruby in 

theltbeaka ' p. 191). Now, noone who really inspected them could 

pondhly mistake the hrei liitt r peacooks ; nor poe there (now at any rate) rabies 
in their beaks. 
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jewels. Tifis left two Peacock Thrones to be demolished betwe^ 
his death and the end of the last century, a catastrophe which in 
the anarchy and violence of those times would have been in itself 
no unlikely occurrence ; but it left the Takht^i-Taous unexplained, 
as under no circumstances could the latter be described as a dupli- 
cate of Tavernier’s original. Now, however, I came across a 
passage in Fraser’s ‘ Khorasan ’ in which he mentions that an old 
Kurd told him in 1822, that ^when Nadir Shah was murdered 
and his camp plundered, the Peacock Throne and the Tent of 
* Pearls fell into our hands, and were torn in pieces and divided j 
on the spot.’ Any Kurd might certainly have been trusted to ^ 
handle such an object as the Peacock Throne in the unceremonious 
manner here described, and, assuming the veracity of this par- 
ticular Kurd, I wjtpessed with some delight the disappearance of 
the real Peacock Throne, or one of the two, from the scene. 

A phrase m Morier’s account had now set me thinking that 
the Takht-i-Taous at Teheran must be a modem structure after 
Deposition passage which I have quoted in a 

umrj^r k© *• ‘ (ke. the throne) is said to have 

cost 100,000 iornans* (equivalent at the beginning of 
the century to about 100,000/.) ; * herein clearly implying that an 


account or a tradition of its cost prevailed at Teheran, which was 
far snore likely to be the case with a imw than with an old &bric, 
and which was extremely unlikely to^ iia|a|.been the case with an 
object carried off in plunder from a rexnMe country seventy years 
before. At. this stage, accordingly, I referred my doubts for solu- 
tion to Teheran itself, and after an interval of some weeks was 
interested and (I may confess) rejoiced to hear, on the authority 
of the Grand Vizier and the former Minister for Foreign Affairs,* 
that, as I suspected, the Takht-i-Taous is not an Indian throne at 
all. It was constructed Mohanuned Husein Khan, Sadr (or 
High Priest)* of Isfahan, for Fath All Shah when If^^ married 
an Isfahani jonng lady, whose popular sobriqjilet, for* io^ unex- 
plained rwoUf Wiui Taons Khanum or the Peanjiofk 
^ng is farther said to have been so much del^g|rted wftli jthe 
throne, tJiat it was made a remarkably promineni^^tUTe in tika 


’ I sadsatenA lamevar, that it if now ralued at nsarUr |00,0S0i. 

* Whan I mm in Taham I had in Tain qaaithnia of tha 

^<>stodJaaof thatMMU7,aiidof avaij Panian officW wUhoot 

^tingatgraatlifiKloiviaapoii^ ^ ^ 
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ceremonies that commonlj ensue upon marri^. Here, therefore, at 
one fell swoop, toppled down the whole of the brilliant hypothesis, 
which has sustained scores of writers, and "provided materiaf for 
pages of glowing rhetoric. From the same authorities I learned 
that the original Peacock Throne of Shah (i.e. Ishe survivor 

of the two facsimiles) was discovered in a broken-down and piece- 
meal condition by Agha Mohammed Shah, who extracted it along 
with many other of the conqueror's jewels by brutal tortui?^ from 
his blind grandson Shah Rukh at Meshed, and then had the re- 
covered portions of it made up into the throne of modTem shape 
and style, which now st&nds at the end of the new Museum 
in the palace at Teheran, and to which I have alluded in my 
description of that apartment. In this chair, therefore, are to 
be found the sole surviving remnants of the Great Mogul's Pea- 
cock Throne, and the wedding preseA of Tjr.th Ali Shah must 
desceifd from the position which it has usurped in the narrative 
of every writer in this century, without exception, who has alluded ' 
to it. 

Beyond the room in the palace containing this beautiful impos- 
tor, which, with a respectful icofloclasm, permissible, I hope, to the 
Oriental Student of history, I have endeavoured to depose from its 
false pinnacle, extend a series of chambers of some size, 
but no merit, exhibiting an extravagant and often farcical contrast 
of the Oriental and European. Illustrations, snipped from the 
English illustrated newspapers appear side by sid^ upon the walls 
with photographs of the Shah and his little boy favourite, the 
Ardz-es-Sultap, and with inferior copies of Italian oil-paintings. 
Hare is a picture of the Paris Exhibition and the Eiffel Tower ; 
there a deplorable oleograph of an Alpine village, l^th hung in a 
room adorned with Persian plastei^work and apvead with 
carpets. I noticed here, what I observed hs the other. iuat I 
visited, that the Oriental intellect seems td derive a pefisdiar grstifi- 
C^on lh>m the display of du{dicateB. Thui^ the King’s son, the^ 
Zil^s^Sultan, has, in his town r^deaoggM tong row iSf fac- 
simile portraits of himself hanging u|^n a siB|^liliraUi Similarly, 
in the royal abode, I noticed in one place two large copies of a 
temi-^nude Venus or Magdalen of the, ItaUan school, abso^ 
Intelgr identical, Ihoiging on either side of a doorway ; and the 
was conidantly iNrpeated. The knpiession left ^ 
j^^^^^^Vinspectiott ' many modem Persian resideiices of 
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fiis 56 and magnificent) was this ; that whereas the Persian taste, if 
restricted to its native arh or to the employment of native styles, 
seldom errs; the moment it is tamed a^fb into a new world, all 
sense of perspective, proportion, or beauty, all (esthetic perception, 
in, fact, appears tovanifidi; and in proportion as its choice will 
have been correct '^imd ref&ed amid native materials, so does it 
become vulgar and degraded abroad. I am sometimes not spre 
that our own countrymen can escape tlie same impe^chiliaent, par- 
ticularly when 1 observe rich Englishmen triumphantly carrying 
away from Japan the gaudy embimderies that are made fw ih&m 
tdomy and which no civilised Japanese gentleman would admit ii:^tQ 
his house. 

The rooms of which I have been speaking look out on to a vast 
garden court, which is entirely surrounded by the various buildings 
»rjre of the palace, and which I Consider to bt^ by far the 
xiuliatau prettiest and most effective portion of the entire enc^snre. 
'Fhis great garden is divided by paved avenues and gravel paths 
into fiower beds, tanks, and extensive lakes. Magnificent pines 
and cypresses, as well as the more familiar plane and poplar, line 
its alleys and create a pleasant shade. It is called tlie Gulistan or 
Hose Garden. Little iron bridges cross tl^e numerous channels, 
often lined with blue tiles, down which the wati*r runs in perpptua 
motion ; the pools are alive with fish and decked with swans and 
waterfowl ; elegant kiosques are seen amid the trees. It wa#in 
this lovely garden, and under an entrancing sun and sky, that I 
witnessed a royal Salaam, or Lev6e of the Shah, to which I my 
devote a few words in passing, vlt was the replica, on a smaller 
scale, ^of the great ceremonial that takes place at No Uuz. 

The theo^ of the Court L^v6e in Persia is not that the sub- 
jects atteiid upon, . or are introduced to, the sovereign, but that 
Koy*i sovereign himself to his awestruck and admir- 

hsg sulyeo^/ A^ooordingly^ thertwo central and essential 
attributes of< the aospiMi aoe the^nonarch being gazed at on the one 
. sidet, 'i^d the gaaing on the other. Very little etiie 

and t|f|linoire tihan half-ardozen persons play any other 
part than that of statues daring the ceremony. I will describe, 
"however, exactly whsft takes |dace. Upon entering the palace 
waseondiicted to ^ dbamber where the regalarioei eofS^ mikaUam 
were aerved. ^ Soldiers and officials were ponring pdl-mell inte|i^ 
pshme on eviky side. Ba n da were aunlesalytamog np or " 
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in different corners. . Officers in eveiy variety of nniform were 
marshalling troops in every variety of disorder. Mirzas (i.e. 
government clerks) and accountants were hurrying to the scene of 
action. The royal executioner, clothed in red, was stalking about, 
while some attendants carried the felleh^ a red pole about eight feet 
in length with a double loop or noose of cord attached to the 
middle, into which are fixed the upturned soles of the culprit 
condemned to the bastinado. He was the Persian counterpart of 
the roman lictor with his axe and rods. The members of the 
Boyal or Kajar tribe were all congregated together, and wore the 
old court costume, which was obligatory on all alike at the begin- 
ning of tlie century, and which consists of a lofty and voluminous 
Kashmir (more probably Kerman) turban, big, flowing Kashmir 
cloaks, and the well-known red leggings, or chakshurs, which the 
English ministers and plenipotentiaries were obliged to pull on 
over their breeches when attending the audiences of Path Ali Shah, 
but of wearing which they were ultimately relieved by treaty. 
Here I was met by the Lord Chamberlain, or master of the cere- 
monies, known as the Zahir-ed-Dowleh (Supporter of the Govern- 
ment), a young man of magnificent stature and singularly handsome 
countenance, who belongs to the Kajar House, and is married to a 
favourite daughter of the Shah. This gorgeous individu^ was 
clothed in a resplendent white fix)ck coat and trousers beneath life 
Kashmir robe of state ; a jewelled sword hung at his side ; a por- 
trait of the Shah set in diamonds depended fix)m his neck ; and ho 
carried a silver wand or staff of office. I was conducted to a room 
next to that in which the Shah was about to appear, the uplifted 
sashes of both apartments opening on to the garden, where, on the 
broad, paved pathway running in front and down the central alleys 
between the tanks and flower beds, were disposed in order the 
various participators in the ceremonial. A little to the right of 
the middle spot stood the Naib-es-Sultaneh, the third son of the 
Shah and Gomxnander*in*Chief of the army, standing at the head of 
a long line of field-marshals and generals. His bosom blazed with 
decorations, and was crowned by a light-blue ribbon that might 
have been mistaken for that of St. Patrick. Next to him, also in 
fieldrioarid^rs nniform and with a tiny sword, stood the dimin utive 
fiivonril^^of the Shah, whose features had become so fimiiliar in 
Bumje royal joumqr of the preceding sammer. Next 

amntuating the ludkxous contras^ came a tottering 
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Yete^an, the oldest field-marshal in the Persian army ; then a row 
of full-blown generals; finally, the oflBlcers of the so-called Cossack 
regiments, including two Bussians. In front and in the middle stood 
alone the former Ilkhani of the Kajar tribe, a white-bearded elder, 
once oat of favour with his sovereign but long since reconciled.* 
Behind stood the solid and forbidding figure of the Kawam-ed- 
Dowleh, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; and beyond again the various 
functionaries, each in his due rank and position. The whole of the 
assemblage was now arranged, every man stood shoulder to shoulder 
with eyes fixed in front, and absolute silence prevailed. 

Suddenly a cry was raised. Tlie Shah appeared in the room 
adjoining that in which I was placed and took his seat upon a gilded 
The Shah window. His principal ministers accom- 

panied him and stood in the background. As the King 
appeared every head was bowed low, the hands outHpread and rest- 
ing upon the knees. Bands struck up the royal air in efifierent 
parts of the garden, and guns banged away at a slight distance. 
The Ilkhani of the Kajars now, acting as spokesman of the entire 
assembly, exchanged formal compliments with the King, who spoke 
in short, brusc^ue sentences in reply. Then a muUnh^ Mtanding 
behind, recited in a loud voice the Khiiiibah, or prayer for the 
sovereign. This done the Poet Laureate advanced, and, pulling 
dht a sheet of paper, read a complimentary ode. Meanwhile the 
bands went on playing different tunes in different parts, and the 
guns boomed noisily outside. When the ode was at an end, the 
Shah rose from his chair, and slowly stalked from tlie chamber; 
the troops, with very little attempt at precisioji, slouched post the 
windows ; and a waving mass of helmets, plumes, and turbina was 
seen disappearing through the garden entrance. Such is a Lev^ 
as held by H.I.M. Nasr-ed-Din Shah at Teheran. 

Upon another occasion I was conducted over the rest of the 
pftlace (with the exception, it is needless to add, of the anderm^ 


' He wan the son of the wife of Haji Hlrza Aghasti, the eoeentrio derfish 
prime-miiiisteT of Mohammed Shah, and, as an especial favourite of his sii^father, 
lived in prinody style. Upon one occasion the present Shah, then Heir Apparent, 
waegofng inpUgilmage to Shah Abdol AsSm, when be saw an immense and g6fgeoas 
cavalcade approaching* which he took to be that of his royal* father. Beiqpeet- 
foUy dlamoanting, he awaited the arrival of the oortAge on foot, Qreat was hie 
^kgast when he discovered that the central lignre was only the Ilkbani of the 
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ot private apartments). Among the many apartments trhich I 
saw, and to which my previous general description will apply, I 
Notice the Naranj-khaneh or Orangery; 
.Iihttrot ^ particularly pretty building, with water flowing down 
a blue-tiled channel in the middle between double rows of orange 
trees. It was from here that a passage led into the old anderun ; the 
’ new ladies" quarter being on the other side of the palace enclosure.* 
At the further end of the Gulistan, on the eastern side, rises the giyat 
twin-towered pavilion called the Shems-el-Imaret, or Sun of^he 
Palace, which is such a conspicuous object from the exterior of the 
palace on the side of the bazaars. This remarkable structifre, which 
is, in my opinion, a triumph of fanciful architecture, is built in the 
form of two towers, sloping inwards towards the top, and terminating 
in two elegant kiosques. A slender clock-tower, with a Europeau 
clock, rises from the roof between the two. On the outer or street 
side — for it is built upon the exterior wall of the Ark — its surface, 
•which is entirely covered with brilliantly painted tiles, is unrelieved 
by a single .window, lattices of pierced brickwork answering that 
purpose. On the inner or garden side it possesses a number of 
balconies and stained-glass windows, while a large Italian portico 
in the centre opens oif to a flight of steps leading down to the edge 
of an extensive lake. This beautiful pavilion was begun by the 
’Shah twenty-flve years ago, and is certainly a very creditafie 
specimen of the fanciful ingenuity that still Ungers in modem 
Persian art. I had thought from the blank outer walls and from 
.the air of mystery that surrounds this building that it must at 
least contain the royal harem ; but this was not the case. Strangers 
<are sometimes admitted to the interior, in some of the chambers of 
which are to be seen yet other among the many costly presents 
that have been sent to the Shah and his predecessors by European 
sovereigns. Here, for instance, are the GobeUn tapestries, repre- 
senting the Crowning of the Faun and the Triumph of Venus, that 
^re given by Louis Philippe to Mohammed Shah ; and here is 
"the great mechanical clock, with moving figutes and peacocks, that 
was intend^ as a present from the Queen to the Emperor of China, 
fifly years aga: but, either having been rejected hy him or never 
^vtoig got 'lis fisr, was bestowed upon the Persian monarch. 

iteids ita the court of the Boys! tm t i er um a gfost plane-tree, called 
-ttM^Cftieiiar of Ali (origin of name unknown), which is held in great veneia- 
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At the ftirtlier extremity of the’Guliatan rises the extraordinary 
circular structure, the arched riba and giirierc of whose open roof 
I had seen frctn a distance as I approached Teheran, 
® . rising above the low level of the housetops. This is the 

Takieh, or Theatre, ^built for the annual performance of the Tazieh, 
or Passion Play of Persia.* I entered and l(x>ked arcuiid. The 
building was entirely empty, save for some chained I)ea8t8, a curious 
use to which to put so consecrated a striictiiiv. It consists of a 
great rotunda, in the centm bf which is a circular stone plat- 
form, mounted by steps j^nd ramps (for the animals employed in 
the play). This is the stage. An o|ien passage runs rcuiul, suc- 
ceeded^ by five tiers of stone seats, which, on the occasion of the 
performances, are packed with veiled women. Betwetm these, 
numerous gangways lead to arched passages, through which tlu> 
actors come in. On one side is a lofty marble mimhar^ or pulpit, 
i.e. a small platform at the head of a steep flight of steps, whereon 
stands the mvlbih, wlio directs or interprets fhe ceremonies. Alxjve 
the stone tiers rise tlnve stories of loggias, or lx)xeH, with fanciful 
brickwork and light arcades.® Some of these, which conceal tln^ 
ladies of the Royal harem, are shielded with given lattice screens. 
From the upper .rim of the building riao the great arched and 
iron-bound traverses of the r(X)f, It was originally intended to 

' 1 was not in Pofsia during the inontli of Moharrcm, when, in every i^reat city. 
If not in every town throughout the country, this fttnn)UM rcligiouH tragedy — 
which reproduces and commenioratOB the martyrdoms of ffaHun and Uusein and 
their devoted followers — is performed. I shall therefore say nothing of that 
whicli I did not see. Admirable accounts of the Tazieh, liowever, have been left 
by most visitors to Persia ; notably J. P. Moricr (1811), Second Jomneyt pp. 17B- 
184; A. Vamb6iy (1863), TAfe and Adrenfvrent cap. viH. ; A. If. Mounsey (1806), 
Journey tkrowfh the Caucarts, pp. 311-315; C. J. Wills (1866-1881), In the Land 
the^ Lion wnd aSuh, cup. xz\i., and Portia a* it is, cap. xxiv. ; R. G. Benjamin 
(1883-1886), Persia and the Persians, cap. xiii. For more particular Information 
ride A. Chodzko, Ze Thidtre on Perte (Revue inddpendanto), Paris, 1844 ; Tkidtre 
Persan^ Choix de TeaziAs, Paris, 1878; Comte A. do Gobineau, Les Jieligions et 
fcf PhUosopkies de VAsie Centralr, cap. xlii.-xvi., 1866; Sir L. Felly, 2*he Miraele 
Ptay of Bosom, and BusoAn^ 1879 ; K<i. Montet, La Religion et ie Thidtre en Peno 
(Revue de l*hlstoire des Religions), Paris, 1887 ; Zc Thiatro en Perse, Geneva, 
1888; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ April. 1890; Matthew Arnold, A 
Persian Passion Play (in Kssays in Criticism) ; Eth6, Persisehe Paetienspiel 
(Morgenlibid. Btnd., p« 174) ; and E. Renan, Rourslles ikudes d*B{gtolre ttsUgtOMep 
FlUis, 1884. 

* So great is the demand for these boxes that the Crown revenues are swollen 
by the annual sum of 4204., paid as rent for the yearly performaaoe by the leading* 
comtieie end nobleman. 
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eover the whole with a dome, the Sliah» it is said, having been so 
much impressed with the Albert Hall in London, as to lon^ for a 
reproduction in Teheran ; but the substructure was found to be 
inadequate to the burden. Accordingly, thes6 spans were thrown 
across and awnings are stretched over them when the play is acted 
in the heat of the day ; the precise counterpart of the velarium of 
the Roman amphitheatre. As the drama is prolonged into the 
evening, light is gained from thousands of candles fixed in lustres 
against the walls. The electric light was introduced for a time, 
but is said to have been abandoned or to have proved a failure. 

Such are the main features of the Royal Palace at Teheran.* I 
have described them at some length, as they are eloquently typical 
The re- lif® of mingled splendour and fnppery, and of the 

mainder taste, half Cultured and half debased, of the Persian 
monarch and, it may be said, of the Persian aristocracy in general. 
It is shocking, for instance, to our eye, but not to a Persian’s, to 
see this beautiful gaixlen, which Nature has co-operated with 
ingenious art to ivnder pleasing, surrounded by hideous daubs of 
Persian soldiers painted upon the plaster walls, with the exaggerated 
disregard of all verisimilitude or pi’oport ion that might be expected 
of a street urchin who had stolen a brush and a pot of paint. In 
different parts of this building must be stored away an infinity of 
presents and works of art in addition to those which I saw. Fof* 
in this ceiituiy alone the various embassies who competed so 
gallantly, and it must also be said so extravagantly, for the favour 
of Fath Ali 8hah, brought with them a mass of European objects 
and curiosities, from panelled coaches down to mechanical toys, 
not one tithe of which are exposed to view in the State apartments. 
Many, no doubt, have never been looked at since the day on which 
they wera presented ; or, having been playthings for a week, have 
been relegated to lumber rooms for a lifetime. 

For a great capital Teheran is singularly destitute of those 
immense religious edifices, whether mosques or madressehs^ which 
tower, too often in a state of utter ruin, above the house- 
tops of most Oriental towns’. The raason is that, oiJy 
having become a capital, so to speak, in later lite, the city has 
found no patron to endow it with the git^at structures that have 
immortalised the seats of government of earlier kings. Fath* Ali 

> The bsti deteii|)itUm of the Phlaoe that I haws leen is by OnolIe,Zs iMmease 
at fas /Ma 
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Shah, it is trae, bailt the Musjid-i-Sliah, a mosque crowned by a 
small gilt dome ; and other edifices of some importance, but no 
distinction, are to be found in the Musjid-i-Madr-i-Shah, or Mosque 
of the King’s motlier, and the Madresseh-i-Khan-i-Mervi. It has 
been reserved, however, for the present reign, for the wealth of a sub- 
ject, and for the decade not yet complete, to raise a fabnc wSich, 
however far it may fall below the exquisite artistic beauty of earlier 
monuments of the Mohammedan style, is yet calculated, by ita 
ambitious design and vast extent, to confer a lustre upon the epoch 
and the men that pi*oduced it. Tliis is the yet unfinished Mnsjid-i- 
Sipah Salar, or mosque of the Commandei^in-Chief, whose four 
lofty and glittering minarets, entirely coven^d with bright tiles and 
terminating in florid capitals, looked to me at a distance like 
immense organ pipes pretruding threugh the trees. This building||^ 
or rather range of buildings, for it includes both a mosque and a 
madresseh^ or college, was commenced by the late Minsa Ilusein 
Khan, the statesman who negotiat^nl the Htmter Concession of 
1872, and who, after being successively Sadr Azem (Grand 
Vizier), Minister of Foreign Affaire, and Sipah Salar, died in 
comparative exile as Governor-General at Meshed. With the 
endowments which he bequeathed for the iwiiioBe, the incomplete 
works have been resumed by one of his surviving bmthers, Yahia 
Khan, the Mushir-ed-Dowleh, of whom I shall have something to 
say later on, and are now slowly approaching completion. I went 
over the buildings, which are on a veiy grandiose scale. A lofty 
archway leads into a quadrangle, in whose centre is a large tank. 
On the right is the principal fapade with the four minarets ; an 
immense dome was being constructed over the prayer-place in its 
interior. Opposite the entrance is a smaller recess, now used for 
purposes of devotion, but opening into a long, vaulted prayer- 
chamber, with four rows of stone pillare, fifty in all, and a broad| 
shallow nUhrabj or prayer-niche, tile-adorned, at the end. In a 
<Jomer of the building a library was being fitted with wooden 
ahelves, elegantly carved ; and outside was a tank for purposes of 
drinking or ablution, with an iron railing and taps all round. The 
of the entire range of buildings is spacious and handsome, 
nnd the g^ndy enamell^ tiles give it a brave appearance. It does 
require mnch discrimination, however, to realise how ineflSiUy 
inferior are these modem specimens of t^ ceramic art of Persia 
^ the exquisite productions of an earlier age ; or how, neither in 
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design, execution, nor glaze, do they deserve to be considered 
works of art at all. 

The bazaars of Teheran occupy a very considerable space in 
the old city ; although, in common with the rest of the capital, 

B za rs experienced a much-needed renovation in the 

reign of the present king. The main entrance is from 
the street opposite the Sherns-el-Imaret, and conducts, through an 
open courtyard containing a pool of water, and known as tlie 
Meidan-i-Sebz, into the dim, vaulted arcades which are so 
familiar to the wanderer in Eastern lands. The Teheran bazaars 
are vaulted throughout with a succession of low brick domes, 
and open frequently upon small courts or squares. They contain 
a number of spacious and well-built caravanserais ; and there 
are few objects of Eastern use or consumption — from a saddle- 
horse to a tea-tray, — which cannot be there procured. Euro- 
pean Aierchandise is exhibited on every other stall, and one 
of the first and most obvious discoveries is, that Persia clothes ^ 
itself from Europe. Anotlier of the most widely-spread but un- 
intelligible of modern Persian tastes is abundantly illustrated, and 
can be inexpensively gratified, in the Teheran bazaars. This is 
the fondness, which seems to permeate all classes, from the Shah 
downwards, for lustres, candelabra, candle and lamp shades, and 
glass vases or ornaments of every conceivable description. 
never entered a Persian prince's or nobleman s house without 
encountering a shop’s window full of these articles, as a rule 
proudly stacked, as though they were rare treasures, upon a table ; 
and 1 imagine that a Persian would have no hesitation in pm- 
nouncing the Crystal Palace to be the maximum opus of the world’s 
architecture. I • shall say nothing about the manner of shops or 
mode of selling, about the division of trades or scenes of barter, 
in the Teheran bazaars ; for the reason that they are the same as 
in every other town in the East, and have been so frequently 
described as to be familiar even to those who have not seen them. 

I will merely say that, in arrangement, width of passage, size of 
shops, and general structui'al convenience, they are in advance of 
almost any Oriental bazaar that 1 have elsewhere seen, though 
inferior to those which 1 afterwards saw at Isfahan and Shiraz* 
and which may also be seen at Tabriz ; bnt that, os a field of 
oxploral^Lute the curio-hnnter or stranger, th^ are the most 
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prices, and exhibit a stolid indifference to the offers of the would-te 
purchaser. The sale of curiosities, carpets, and stuffs is almost 
wholly conducted by dellah, or itinerant dealers, who bring their 
stores on donkey-back to the residences in the European quarter. 
Prom them must be procured the silks, brocades, or velvets, the 
metal work or enamel work, the embroideries or carpets, the painted 
mirrors or pen-cases, which the collector may wisU to take back to 
Europe. The foremost among these delUih^ alike for the quality 
of their wares and the scale of their prices, appear to be the Jews. 
Blit the passing traveller will find it difficult to procure anything 
of much value, the rarities being commonly l)espoken in advance 
by resident customers, -and some weeks being required before a 
fresh stock can be collected by the dealers among their private 
clients. Such a place as a shop whither, aftm* European fashion, 
one can go and see a large variety of articles spread out, before 
making oriels choice, is unknown in Persia. 

The street scenes in Teheran are not to be compared, from the 
artistic point of view, with those that may be witnessed either in 
street life fiTTeat Indian cities or in the old capitals of Central 
Asia. With the Kajar Dynasty, a hundred years ago, 
came in a new and soberer fashion in dress oh well as a change of 
rulers. The turban has gradually disappeared and is worn only 
liy merchants, haju^ seijids, and mnlhihs. The flowing robes and 
daring colours of the Ea.st, such as one may see alike in Benares 
and Bokhara, have been exchanged for tight-fitting garments of 
European or semi-European cut, and for neutral tints such os dark 
blues, browns, greens and greys, with a very plentiful admixture 
of uncompromising black. There is manifold jostling in the streets 
and bazaars, and everywhere are the contrast and variety so in- 
separable from Asiatic life, and from a crowd where three out of 
four men are mounted ; but there are not the kaleidoscopic change 
and glitter that bespeak the true and unredeemed Orient. A good 
deal of colour, however, as well as of noise, is lent to the street life 
of the capital by the number of soldiers, in every variety of uniform, 
who are seen lounging about the streets, and by the military bands, 
which play in the public squares,* their favourite tune being.the 

' In 1887 an entire set of instramente for a band of elxty persona was pre- 
sented by the British Government to the Shah ; but the Persiao bands having been 
tai^t to play French instniinenU, which are in a dilfaient key or pitch, th^ 
witi6 Tu l egito d to the Museum. 
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qp-called ‘ Royal Air/ which has considerable merits, and was, I 
believe, composed by the French bandmaster, M. Lemaire. Soldiers 
in Prussian helmets, soldiers in sheepskin shaboes, soldiers in clotb 
busbies, soldiers with sartorial reminiscences of nearly every army 
in Europe, are encountered on all sides. Very apparent too are 
the city police, about 300 strong, organised and commanded by an 
Italian, Count Monteforte, who, after being an officer in Bomba’a 
army at Naples, retired to Austria, and was passed on either by 
the Emperor of that country, or, more probably, by himself, to the 
service of the Shah. They are constantly to be seen hanging 
about the guardhouses which are scattered through the town, and 
their black uniform, with violet velvet facings, is decidedly smart 
and picturesque. Queerest, however, and most parti-coloured of 
the street figures of Teheran are the shatirsy or I’oyal runners, who 
precede the Shah whenever he goes out, running in front of his 
horse or carriage. They strike a stranger, unacquainted with the 
Court history of Persia, with amused astonishment, their costume 
being an apparent cross between that of a liveried servant and a 
harlequin at a pantomime. They wear white stockings, green 
knee-breeches, a red coat with large skirts and green breast-facings, 
and a tall erection upon the head, surmounted by a sort of coloured 
crest like a cock’s comb. In their hand they carry a staff or wand. 
Some writers have too hastily attributed this amazing uniform 
to the fanciful taste of His reigning Majesty : therein at once ex- 
aggerating the fancy and ignoring the conservative instincts of 
that monarch. As a matter of fact, this dress is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of that which was worn by the shatirs of the Sefavi kings in 
the halcyon days at Isfahan, two and three centuries ago ; and 
what is apt to look ridiculous in a semi-modemised court and 
capital was, no doubt, in thorough keeping with an age and a 
ceremonial of almost barbaric splendour.^ 


* For an intereiting mnstiation of this anlform as worn by the $katin in the 
days of Fath AU Shah, ride an admirable engraving from a drawing by J. P. 
Morin (iSbesfid Jenmejf^ p. 887), representing the entry of the Shah into Teheran 
in 1816. Ds. F^tyar, in 1676, described their oostome thus : * The Shotters are the 
only men Vfho wear Flumes of Feathers in their Tnrbats, small Bells about their 
Wastes, lEkvaoiMons in their Hands, Hoise-doaths over their Shoulders, Mohly 
BmbroftkiMd on Scarlet,* Packthread Shoes on tbdr Feet, and dose Jeridns with 
BreeolWibe^ their Knees* (TVwssIr in FereUh p. 888). In the Sefaveaa days, 
were mt^ more than ornamental royal laoiiueys. They 
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Estimates of the population of Teheran vaiy between poles as 
remote as is the case with every siatistical calculation in Persia. 

I was infoimed, however^ that the most reliable computa- 
Pcpnlfttion determined upon a joint I'eckoning of the births and 
, deaths in the. city and of the amount of food brought for con- 
sutnption into its bazaars, fixed the present total at from 200,000 
to 220,000 ; though, on the other hand, some old residents would 
not admit a larger figure than 175,000. Twenty years ago, before 
the structural changes of which I have spoken were commenced, 
the most generous estimate of thp total wfis 120,000 — a fact which 
is in itself the best justification of the i)olicy of the royal ^dile. 
The capital is said to gDntaiu alx>ut 4,000 Jews, possessing ten 
synagogues and several schools, and engaged for the most part 
in trade, as dealers, vintners, and physicians. Here, as else- 
where in Persia, the Jews are obliged to walk circumspectly ; but 
they are not subject to the outbreaks of religious fanaticism which 
sometimes occur farther south, in the more bigoted atmosphere of 
Isfahan and Shiraz, and of which 1 shall requirt^ to speak when 
writing about those cities. There is also a largt> colony of Arme- 
nians (1,000) in Teheran, with two churches of their own, to which 
I have before alluded ; but the Persian Anpenian will also more 
appropriately come up for discussion when I treat of the settlements 
ih Azerbaijan and at Julfa. There arc furtlier said to be several 
hundred Parsis, or GuebreSjin the capital, mostly engaged in corre- 
spondence with their mercantile head-quarters at Yezd and Kerman. 

without a taut that would HtartU* oven a modern Univcruity iprintcr. The a^* 
pirant to the honour was reriuired to run on foot and fetch twelve arrowi, one 
by one, from a pillar at the distance of one leaij^uo and a half from the palaoe 
gate of Isfahan, the entire distance to ho eovercnl lietween suniiso and sunset 
being, therefore, 36 leagues, or 108 miles. The day Axed for the ceremony 
a great public holida)'. Everyone, from the sovereign downwarrls, warn 
interested in the snocess of the candidate. Ministers and grandees galloped at 
his side to encounige him ; every variety of fruit and provision was eagerly offered 
to him by the gympatbetic crowd. Chardin witnessed and described one such 
ceremony on May 26, 1667, when the successful $hat{r took nearly fourteen hours 
to cover the Bat he mentions another runner who, in the reign of Shah 

Sefl, did it in twelve hourik — Trarelt (edit, Langlbs, vcl. iv. p. 36 ; edit. Lloyd, 
voL it p. 168). Vida also Tavernier, book iv. cap. v. The $hiUir$,tma. olaaa, were 
an ins|ltation of much earlier origin. They are mentioned by the Venetian Josafo 
BarbarD'at Tabris, 200 years before Chardin, in 1474; and are nndoobtedly a 
l*8acy from far old e r timea. In 1st Kings i. 6, wc read : * Then Adenijab the 
son of Hiiggith eo^ted Mmaelf, aaylng, I will be king : and he prepared hlmaelf 
c h a r lota aadhotaemen, aaadjf/tff man to run lufora him* 
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The gardeners of the British Legation were once almost wholly 
recruited from this class.* 

But by Ihr the most startling consequence of the new order of 
things is the increase in the number of Europeans now resident in 
Europeoji capital. As late as 1851 Mr. Binning reported that 
element European foreigners were the staffs of the various 

Legations, a few officers in, the army (the majority having left 
because they could not get their pay), two or three French and 
Italian shopkeepers, and an Englishman employed by the Shah to 
translate the foreign journals to him and to edit his own pet news- 
paper. In 1865 Mr. Mounsey found this total swollen to fifty. 
But at the time of my visit, in the autumn and winter of 1889, it 
was estimated to have risen to nearly 500 persons. The increase 
is not in the official element. They — i.e. thejdiplomats, the officers 
of the Telegraph Department, a few Austrian and Russian officers 
in the army, and one or two other employes of the Persian Govern- 
ment — remain at about the same figure. So, it may be said, do the 
missionaries, the mercliants, and the few globe-trotters who may be 
annually dnven. by a vagaljond fancy to Teheran. It is in the 
large number of speculators, small traders, would-be concessionaries, 
wandering chevaliers d^indmirie^ et hoc g4nii8 omne — all the goodly 
crew, in fact, who live to illustrate the phrase that ‘ where the car- 
case is, there will the eagles [surely a mistranslation for vultures !} 
be gathered together ’ — it is in these that the main increase has 
taken place ; and in time we may expect the streets of Teheran to 
present as many models of the sartorial degradation of Europe as 
do those of Cairo or Constantinople. The elements of this polyglot, 
but, unfortunately, monochrome, society are necessarily thrown 
somewhat together ; and in their idiosyncrasies, foibles, combina- 
tions, rivalries, and projects is to be found an inexhaustible fund 
of local gossip, as well as almost the sole source of non-political 
interest. 

There is but one Embassy at Teheran — that which is occu- 
Forei^ ^ representative of the Sultan : a compliment 

Legaiim which could hardly fail to be exchanged between the two 
great Mohammedan Powers. Europe is, however, represented by 
* Giiiibre, which means * infldel,* and is the same hs Glaonr, Is, of 0000 % not 
their own name, bat only a term of opprobrium applied to them by the Ifnssol’ 
mans. Until 1882 they paid a q»ecia] j»iek or poll-tax to the Peirian Ootem- 
ment ; bat, tt^pogh the interrention of the British Xiegatlon, this invidioos tax 
was repealed- ^ . 
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six Legations — those of Gi'eat Britain, Russia, Prance, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. A Belgian Minister Resident was also expected 
at the time of my visit, and a Dutch Charg6-d’Affaire& had been 
appointed by his Government. America sent a Minister Resident 
for the first time in 1883. Most of these diplomats possess comfort- 
able residences situated in large and well-shaded compounds, similar, 
though inferior, to that belonging to the British Minister. I could 
not ascertain that, with the exception of the British and Russiau 
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Ministers and the Turkish Ambassador, they have much, if any- 
thing at all, to do ; and, to the majority of their number I should 
imagine that the jocst offei’s itself either as an honourable exile or 
as an interesting rejxyse. ^ 

Teheran has l3eeii much abused as a capital. It has been 
attacked for having no river — which is true, although of such 
Persian cities as are better endowed in that respect it 
must be said that, during four-fifths of the year, the river 
is seldom more than a streamlet. Jjady Shell went so 
far as to declare that, as a capital, it had nothing what- 
ever in its favour. I do not agree with these opinions. Looking 
at the question mainly from a political point of view, I am diK]K)8ed 
to think that Teheran is idjput the bt^st ca[ptai that Persia could 
produce, and that Agha Mohammed Shah showed to the full his 
sfhtesmanlike foresight in selecting it as his seat of government. 
The objections to the present site are mainly advanced on sanitary 
grounds. The water supply is indubitably im^agre and costly, an 
attempt to divert the River Karij to the city having l>een abopdoiied,^ 
and the entire needs of the population Ijeing dependent upon kanats 
dug from the Elburz. Situated, moreover, in the hollow of the 
plain, it is said that the infiltration of the surrounding moisture 
causes malarial fevers, which have already produced an increase in 
the recorded cases of typhoid. It is further said that the drainage 
ia atrocious, which is probably true of all Persian towns. At 
Teheran the system adopted has one advantage, which, if not con- 
dncive to health, is, at any rate, less obnoxious to the senses than 
the. paraded abomination of other Eastern cities. Each house is 

’ Thu attempt was made by Haji Mina iLghasei, the eoceotrlo minister ol 
Moha mm e d Shah, who had a paMion for pubUc works, and it was successfully 
^^moated. Upon hU oaomienoiiig a similar experiment with the Jajrud on the 
lids, the complobtls of the villagers of Vetamin at the loss of their water 
*<>Pply oaased the worits to be abandoned; as also were those of the Karij, after 
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provided mth a riiaft, sunk into the ground to a depth of thirty 
or forty feet, from the bottom of which four lateral shafts run into 
the soil. When all these are filled, the whole is closed and sealed 
up. This certainly does not sound very nice : but between Oriental 
systems of sewerage it would be difficult to discriminate. 

On the other hand, the city is situated at an altitude of 3,800 
feet above the sea ; during the greater part of the autumn, winter, 
Political spring months the climate is delightful ; and, when 

meritfl til© scorching heats of summer begin to prevail, there is 
an easy and rapid retreat to the mountain-slopes, where life under 
tents and the trees, though not exhilarating, is endurable. But 
the grounds upon which I should prefer rest my defence of the 
site are political. Here, too, adverse critics have declared that the 
city lies exposed to Bussian attack and invites aggression. I do 
not agree. Teheran is nearly 500 miles by road from the Russian 
frontier at Julfa, on the Araxes, whence, as conducting to the north- 
west capital, Tabriz, an invasion would doubtless begin ; and, if 
Persia did not stop Russia before those 500 miles were passed, she 
would never stop her anywhere. The sole remaining alternative 
on the north is the Resht-Kazvin route, crossing the main range 
of the Elbura, than wlpch an army posted for purposes of defence 
could not solicit a better position. If, on the other hand, as I have 
argued in my chapter upon Ivhorasan, invasion were to come froiff 
the north-east quarter, how much better would the Shah be able 
to meet it from Teheian, than from Isfahan. The choice of a capital 
must, however, in the main, be determined, not by its exposure, or 
the reverse to a single possible enemy, but by its central or cep- 
tralising position, and by itu^dy command of the routes leading 
to the most valuable provn^^of the kingdom. It is in this 
resx)^ that Teheran is so admirably placed. Situated but little 
more than midway betwera the eastern ai3ld western capitals, 
Meshed and Tabriz, it commands the important provinces of which 
they are the governing centres. At the same time, it is in close 
proximity to, and in easy yet defensible cunmunication with, the 
iKHcthem maritiii^Mlp^^ whidh it may hereafter require to 

strike a blow.. tfiSp Is as a sort of advanced outpost to 

the elder eapil^d of Isfiira^md Shiraz, upon vriuch, in the event 
of disaster i%<fthe noitli,.ft would alwayi^ be possible to fall back. 
Bo iar, ther^bie, from tUoildiq; that Persia would be the better or 
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should regard such a movement as the voluntary abandonment of a 
strategical position of no mean advantage, and as an encouragement 
to Muscovite cupidity. 

Among other semi-European attractions of Teheran at the time 
of my visit was the possession of a racecourse and an annual raoe- 
Kwje- meeting. It is true that in neither respect Wei'S European 
conr«e standards rigorously maintained. For instance, there was 
iiu turf ; but, aa a Persian horse seldom, if ever, treads upon turf in 
tlie course of a life-time, it would clearly have been superfluous to 
humour him on this solitary occasion. The gravelly plain outside the 
city, which is flat enough and big enough to race upon for a whole 
day without stopping, a ccord ingly answered the purpose very well. 
Nor was there a ‘ ring ’"aJ Teheran, lietting being an imprudent 
venture when the winner was so iinifonnly apt. to bo drawn from 
the stable of the sovereign. The jockeys were small lx>ys, clad in 
loose trousers, and coloured tunics. 'J'he races werc^ of .various 
hmgths, the indHt important being the longest, which completed 
the circuit of the wall no fewer than six finu^s. Eastwick, who 
has left the most minute account of the Teheran race-meeting 
that I know,* measured the course, and found it. to be two miles 
minus thirty and a half yards in circuinfenmci*; so (hat <?leven and* 
three-quarter miles was the lengtli of whatf 1 might call the ‘Cup 
o^rse ' at Teheran. This distance he saw covered in what seems 
to me the very ut'spectable time of twenty-six niiniites Iwenty- 
^nine seconds. It must Im‘ n*nienilM*red that in a country where 
all movement is on horseback, and where very long distances 
re4juirft to be covered by that means, endurance is of gn^ater 
average value than sp4*ed. Nor do the IVrsians, so far as T know, 
advance the ludicrous defence of short-^listaiice sp(*e<l-teHtH with 
which we are familiar in countries nearer home -that they are 
indispensable to improve the breed of the native animal. 

In no res|)ect are Teheran and its environs more |x‘cuiiar, and 
in no fashion can the nature and circumstance of Eastern royalty 
NegariaUn ^ Ix^ftcr ty|pfied, than in the number of royal palaces 
and country seats wliich ifty almort^bt^ said to crowd 
the suburbs of the capital. It is as all.|ibe)>reHent and past 

royal residences in the neigh bon rhodS^Londotf — ^w, Hamj^on 
Court, Chiswick, and Greenwich Hospltali were k<^)^r the sole use 
of the sovereign, and in his or her absence were abowed to fall 
* Journal of a DlplanuKU^ vol. i. pp. 263-270. 
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into anati^r^^teiSi decay. Of tiese 

l:^f}^l^;;N^ is 'tb,e«Kegarieto& (or Kctui^gaS^) built 

by . resort ofSiin^lf and 

his 60 l$}Bi^<^^^b/Ixi'thos^ was mOiie Aan half 

a the ^walls^df the^’contt^^ Tebor^ wfapse history 

I 'have ^hroniolcki'; ^but %he more ambitious 


proj|0&ii?ef broitght it vv^ within the 

limit^/cfiP.r^4"iribaeMi^city*;*-^ mbrOiEutil# instincts have 

latel^i^U<^*'hutt to%blf tbe^groundS in plots ^building sites. 
In theU4Ariy > p6^; of the oentnry -it y^s'descnbed as a lovejy 
retreat,* witti, umbrageous^- ga^ens. interspersed with.^ imaMa 
(painlions), Icohh ^Ferin^ia (odtagonm^iosques, so^ called because 
their' i^pe-wa% supposed 'to resemble a Feringbi’s; or Europeans, 
hat), pfi^dcfes, and, tanks. * Sir B. K.‘ Pbrter, who visited and 
describ^ it in 'ISl 8, went into positive raptures over its beauty. It 
was d*i^MorpU8 'AdthuiMa * a ‘ bower of feiry-lahd/ ‘ the very garden 
of.^«£|IM^i^« and 'the. Beast,”' whilst the palao^ itself Was ‘an 
litaiion of ' the houris' abodes.' And when* the suscep- 
ae to the bath-room,' his poetical transports could 
[•^wprds in which' to depict the image' of *the sporting 
nidadto^d the uxorious monaroli looking qn. The place is never 
podupie^ by»the present Shah, and- is now fast falling to ruin. The 
ziaqp;p>'vW^'givoii to it in consefquence of the confemporarywil- 
it was, (md^ still is, adorned. . Fath Ali Shah 
never ‘*biiilt pr;Occapied a palace anywhere without immortalising 
himself, and ^his' regii&ent of sons, and his crown and^ jewels and 
thrdle^bd^ above all,^his warlike w{dst and fuinbrosial be^;'in 
canvas, upbJi^ the walls. "" There are two such pmntings m the 
Negaristan. '' On'e 'is a > somewhat undistinguished* picture ^f the 
Shidi^ii^ -soma' of his sons,' but* the more widely known is an^ 
illqm|tion of the mOpa^ch ' surround^ by his sons and chief 
tniniil^m of State,' seat^* upon the Takht-i-Taous, and receiving 
i- of European Powers. The 

end of thp apartment, and upon 
‘ resenc^ two tong lines'^ of life-size 
' tKb^l^aoe of honour, nearest the 
^ ^msental^^ ^rt^ Britain and 
P fsp pa ri^^ perpe- 

r bift . 
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trafced here, with a view of representing^ nob so much a single 
incident, as the events of an entire period. Accordingly, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir Harford Jones, Sir Gore Ouseley, and the Frfench 
General Gardanne, all figure in the pictures, being recognisable both 
by their uniforms and their features. The Englishmen’s dress con- 
sists of a f^ree-cornered cocked hat, laced red ioat with huge skirts, 
white breeches, and the then obligatory Persian red stockings pulled ^ 
up above the knee. These paintings, which possess the very highest 
historical importance, and which in so dry a climate have been 
atlmirably pre’seiwed, were the work of Mohammed Hasan Khan, 
bne of the most eminent artists of the period. As works of art, 
whilst violating alf law^ o£ perspective and all requirements of 
light and shade, they are yet admirable also, and, in their stiff 
angularity of pose, suggest no unfair idea of what was then the 
most rigid and ceremonious Court of the East. 

In an upper chamber of the siime pavilion, Mirza Abul Kasim, 
the Kaimakam,^ or Grand Vizier, of Mohammed Shah (the father 
of the present monarch), was strangled in 1835, by order of his 
royal master, who therein fbllow»‘d an example set him by his 
predecessor, and set one himself that was duly followed by his son. 

It must be rare in history to find three sucepssivo sovereigns who 
have, put to death, from jealous motives only, the three ministers 
yho liave either raised them to the throne or were at the time 
of their fall filling the liigliest office in the State, Such is the 
triple distinction of Fatli AH, Mohammed, and Nasr-ed-Din 
Shahs. 

An adjoining pavilion was devoted to the tinderua, or ladies’ 
quarter ; and hero the visitor is conducted to a subterranean bath- 
room, in the centre of which is a circular pool, lined with 
blue tiles, whilst at the extremity of the chamlx^r is an 
inclined plane of polished marble,^ down which it is understood 
that the shiftless naiads, over whom Sir K. K. Portor waxed 
poetical, used to slide into the arms of their royal adorer, and were 
by him pitched into the pool — a feat of no common exertion, con- 

' He was the son of Mina Bozuik* also known as the Kalmaluun, who was 
the great Minister of Abbas Mirsa, the Prince Royal at TabrU. When Mirsa 
Baxnrg died, his son succeeded to his position and title with Abbas Miraa, and, 

' vpon the latter's death in 1838, with Mohammed lilhah. But his haughty and 
Imperious demeanour temlere^is fall certain. 

* Binning {Tmo Yfam* IVavel^ vol. ii. cap. xxix.) marie the discovery that this 
^Hde was sheeted with sine ; but no one else has ratified the discovery, or wilt 
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siderinpr that it is at some distance. I will refrain from reflections 
about the ‘ vanished peals of laughter and the songs once warbled 
by ruby lips/ leaving such flights of the fancy to the late 'American 
Minister in Persia, who was well qualified to bear the Vacant mantle 
of Sir R. K. Porter.! 

Outside the walls the most conspicuous eminences and the 
most advantageous sites have likewise been monopolised by the 
Kasr-i- palace-building craze of the Kajar dynasty. Of these 
Kajar edifices the most prominent in any view of Teheran i.s 

that known as the Kasr-i-Kajar (Castle of the Kajafs, irreverently 
transliterated by the English sergeants who came to l^ersia in th^ 
first quarter of the century to instruc t, th e native army, as ‘ Castlo 
Cadger’), or Takht-i-Kajar — i.e. Throne of the Kajars. It is 
situated upon an elevation about two miles to the north of th** 
modern walls. From a distance this building has a most imposing 
appearance, for it rises from a base of foliage in a number of whit^^ 
tiers, one above the other, culminating in a sort of castle ift th** 
top.’-* The J^ersians entertain the most grotesque notions of -it" 
architectural importance, and bav(‘ been known to assert its siqx-- 
riority to Windsor Castle or Versailles. A nearer approach dissi- 
pates the fond but foolish illusion. It is then seen to merit com- 
parison with a European palace^, whether of sovereign or of subject 
about as appositely as might a harlx)ur bumboat with a man-o^ 
war ; the successive tiers consisting only of earthen teiraces faced 
with brick, and once adorned with lakes and fountains, which, liki' 
most such things in Persia, have gone to ruin. The palace at tli«* 
top contains a variety of pictures of scenes and persons dating fi*oiii 
the time of Fath Ali Shah, and in one of the imvilions in tin* 
grounds is, or was, a portrait of the English ‘ Beau Bruminel * of 
Persia, Istarji, or Strachey, who accompanied Sir John Malcolm’^ 
Mission, and created such an impression as an Adonis that Fatb 
Ali Shah composed an ode in his honour and had his pictur** 
painted for most of his palaces here and at Isfahan. In the Kasr- 
i-Kajar he was framed between the mythic heroes, Zal ainl 
Afrasiab — an apotheosis which I am not aware that any other 
Englishman has ever attained. When the King moved with th*^ 

‘ ami the Persians, p. 7S. 

’ lUuatrations of the Kasr-i-KaJar appear in the works of Malcolm, Moriec. 
Oiia^ej»,eto. ; but hj far the best are a number of plates in P. Coste's sumptuou^n 
work, MaammenU JfedemeM de la /Vrss, PI Iviii., lix., lx. 
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lick <4 liis harem in the summer months io Sultanieh, the rest of 
the ladies were left behind in this castle. He is said to have con- 
tented^ himself with the modest total of one hundred upon these 
occasions, but Persian tradition fixes the number of the disconsolates 
as seven hundred. 

Other palaces^ or summer villas, or shooting-boxes of the Shah, 



PALACE OF E8HRKTABAD 


on the northern side of the capital, are Sultanetabod, COO feet 
oth«r above Oulabek on the hill-slope^ a building constructed by 
*^*^*®** the present Shah, and adlomed with Persian frescoes of 
iiiuropean, and particularly of English, scenes, among which may 
be noticed the Lobby of the House of Commons, the interior of a tine 
I^don restaurant, and the nave of a cathedral ; showing that His 
4WeStv has most accurate] Vjdisceni^ thiM jnflnencM 
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in the lives of Englishmen ; * Eshretabad, a very pretty place, of 
which I give an illustration, where the main pavilion is occupied bv 
the Shah, and seventeen smaller pavilions, situated round a lake, 
by the ladies who accompany him (a creditable reduction from the 
standards of his great grandfather), and where also is to be seen a 
painting of Fath Ali seated in durbar with the foreign ambassadors 
before him; Niaveran, orNioberan; Agdasieh, near ^Niaveran; 
Nejefabad ; and Suleimanieh, of which I have spoken in Chapter II. 
These are all in the immediate neighbourhood of Teheran, and the 
majority of them are situated on the hill-slope known as Shimran,* 
a cultivated belt extending for a length of about twenty miles 
along the base of the great scarp of tTie 'rJlburz, that towers like 
a prodigious natural rampart above the plain of Teheran on tlie 
north, Fath Ali Shah set the example of retreat to this cooler, 
because more elevated, site; and the large number of trees and 
gardens which have been planted in consequence of its since 
universal adoption is said to have had a very appreciable effect in 
lowering the temperature and increasing the rainfall of the 
capital. 

One result of the royal paitiality for suburban residences has been 
the construction or t^ft improvement of the roads that lead thereto 
Doshan- from the city. A very passable road, planted for thA, 

Tope most part with trees, leads to Gulahek on the north ; and 

another such road, affording the solitary carriage-drive of Teheran, 
conducts between stiff* rows of jx^plars in a straight line north-east, 
towards yet another villa, known, from the rocky eminence on 
which it is placed, as Doshan-Tepe (or the Rabbit Hill). The rock 
is an ugly excrescence from the plain at the distance of three mile^* 
from the city ; and the palace is from the outside a yet uglier ex- 
crescence upon the rock. It is, however, a favourite hunting-lodge 
of the Shah’s when he goes shooting in the neighbouring mountains, 
which are kept as a royal preserve. At the foot of the rock is a large 
and shady garden, where, in a long row of cages or dens, are kept 
the wild beasts of the Shah's menagerie. The animals themselves 
struck me as fine specimens, but they were badly housed, and 
their number was small. The popularity of the place, however, as 

* KzceHent detoriptions of this palace are given by Stack (Sivf MotUht 
J^Ha. vol. ii, pp. ]56~157), and OrsoHe (Ze Cavease et Ut pp. 283.4$). 

* The poralar etymolo|Qr — Shem-i-Inui, i.e. Light of Iran — is again abaard. 
Shimran is aif old Persiaa word, the origin and meanii^ of which aze nnkiiown. 
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a sort of Iranian Jardin des Plantes, or Zoo, is evidenced by tbe 
rent of 500 krans per annum exacted by the crown from the lessee 
of a small coffee-house at the entrance of the garden. In the 
neighbourhood of Doshan-Tepe are two other royal shooting-boxes, 
Kasr Fimz to the south, and Surkheh Hissar to the north. Farther 
to the east is a more considerable hunting-lodge on the banks of 
the Jajrud. 

The Shah, as I have indicated, is not the sole patron of the 
slopes of Shimran. His sons and the nobility in general have 
British folJowed the royal example, and there are many tasteful 
anji^Jjgamtiful residences perched on the hill-sides ' or 
"''‘^^'^'■'^'^'‘^iBdden Of tliese, by no means the least 

agreeable is the summer residence of the British Legation in the 
village of Gulahek, about six miles from the northern gate of the 
capital, and said to be 700 feet higher in elevation. The seignorial 
rights of this village — the lordship of the manor, in fact — were pre- 
sented by Mohammed 8 hah to Sir John Campbell in 1835; the 
grounds and garden, in which stand the Minister’s residence, were 
the gift of the reigning sovereign. Under the terms of these 
concessions the villagers of Gulahek, which consists of about 100 
houses, enjoy quite peculiar privileges, l)eing exempt from the 
Obligations both of conscription and of the bi]h3iing of troops. Their 
assessment is payable to the British Government, and is levied by 
the Legation. Petty jurisdiction i.s exercised among them by a 
village kedJckoda (or headman), wlio is nomiriatcHl by the British 
Minister, and is responsible to the member of the Ijegation invested 
with Consular functions. As at Teheran, there are more than 
cneedidce in the enclosure l>elonging to the Mission ; but the main 
building alone is of any size. This is supplemented by a great 
Indian durbar-tent, which is pitched outside and serves os a dining 
^nd drawing room during the summer months. The surrounding 
garden is a dense thicket of trees, and, though not comparable with 
what we style a garden here, is yet far l^etter adapted to the torrid 
climate, from which its shade in the summer affords an invaluable 
protection. The recent purchase of a neighbouring garden, with 
its water-supply (eveiy gallon of the precious fluid having a well- 
^aoertained and costly market value), has added to the attractions 
of a residence without which it would be impossible for the staff 
of a European Legation to remain at the capital daring the fact 
months. Knssia is similarly favoured in possession of the 
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village of Zargandeh, a little to the iioHh«-west of Gulahek, for 
which they claim analogous privileges. The French lease a resi- 
dence at Tejrisb, a mile higher hp tHe mountain, where, in the 
court of an wmmzadeK^ is what claims to be the* largest chenar in 
Persia. The Turks own groilhds in the same neighbourhood. The 
Germans were till recently tenants of the English in Gulahek, 
and now live at Dizashub. The Austrians are leaseholders at 
Rustamabad. 

Before I quit the northern outskirts of Teheran. I must pay 

the tribute of one more parting paragraph to the mighty^mountain- 

^ , sentinel Demavend. The shapely white cuttinir so 

Demavend , , . , . , . , .m i ^ ® 

keenly and so high into the air, bCdbmes so tamiliaj* and 

cherished a figure in the daily landscape, that on leaving Teh<*ran 

and losing sight thereof (which, if he be journeying in a southerly 

direction, he does not do for IGO miles), the traveller is conscious of 

a very perceptible void. Demavend is a volcano, not, as some ha\e 

said) wholly extinct, but rather in a state of suspended animation. 

There is no record of eruption during the historic period, but 

columns of smoke are sometimes seen to ascend from the fisKuivs, 

particularly from the Dud-i-Kuh (or Smoky Peak) on the southern 

side. It is very strange that no mention is made of the mountain 

by Chardin, whose keen vision overlooked but little ; or by Pietro * 

della Valle, who passed almost at its base. Hanway, in 1744, 

speaks of it as ‘ the great mountain Demoan on which the J Persians 

say that the Ark rested.’ The first to accoihplish the ascent — the 

Persians having always believed and declared, like the Armenians 

in the case of Ararat, that it was not to be climbed by mortal man 

— was Mr., afterwards Sir, W. T. Thomson, in 183G. The French 

naturalist, Aucher Eloy, met Thomson coming down from the lop, 

and himself ascended a few days later. Since that date Deinaveml 

has been fre^ently ascended by members of the various Legations 

in Teheran, the climb being neither difficult nor dangerous, but 

intensely fatiguing. For long an irreconcilable divergence between 

the trigonometrical and other calculations of its height, arrived at 

by different travellers or men of science, prevailed, the estimates 

ranging from 14,500 to 21,500 feet. General Schindler, as the 

result oi a combined tiigonometrical and barometrical measurement, 

gives the true altitude as 19,400 feet.* From the summit, which 

* ‘Notes on Demavend,’ from Proceedin{f$ ijf the (new series), vol. x. 

pp. (188S); vide also ‘Accounts of Ascent,’ by W. T. Thomson, in 1836, 
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consists of a crater filled with snow and ice, a horizon of 50,000 
square miles is unrolled in cTear weather. Tliis is what Mr. 
Stack, in I 88 IJ had to say of the view : — 

■ The crater is some 200 yaixls in diameter, girt with a ring of yellow 
rocks of nearly pure sulphur, exhaling a pestiferous smell. The hollow 
is entirely filled up with snow. From the rocks Teheran can be seen, 
and the KohVud Mountains 160 miles south of it ; the Great Kavir 
can be dimly perceived through its haze of heat to the south-east ; 
while to the north — a faint blue field under the horizon — stretches the 
Caspian behind the cloudy forests of Mazanderan. On the right haml 
and on thefj^t w’ere mountains of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in heighil^; 

overdf^^IteSnfehc^l ljU with their thinly -scattered snows. But what 
a lifeless prospect ! Teheran so many miles away^ and all the rest 
mere desert and crag and desolation, with hero and there a village Itwt 
on the bare mountain-side. * , 

I now paes to the environs of T(*ht»raii (>n the south, and shall 
conclude this chapter with some brief not(»H about the sole localitioM 
Southern there invite at tention — viz. the shrine of Shah Abdul 

environH Azim, the remains of Rln^y, or Rhages, and the ruiiiR of 
Wramin. A Pcrsiait city — mii<*h more a P»*rsian capital — is ill oft’ 
that cannot boast of some noted hnumtiadefi ^ or Baint/s tomb 
, (literally, descendant of an Imam), to serV<* as an object, of pil- 
grimage and magnet of attt'action. I'eln^raii is thus endowed in 
respect of the maiisoleum and saiictuary of Shah Abdul Azim. 
Heposing beneath a gulden-plated dom<*, whose scintillationH 1 had 
seen from afar while riding towards the city, the remains oC 
this holy' individual nr<^ said to nttriw’t an annual visitation of 
'500,000 persona I fiml that most writers discreetly veil their 
ignorance of the identity of the saint by describing him as ‘a holy 
Mussulman, whos!e shrine is much fref|uented by the pious Tehe- 
ranis.’ It appears, howc^ver, that long btdbre the advent of Islam 
J^»i« had hben a sacred spot, us the sepulchre of a lady of great 
sanctity, in which connection it may be noted that the shrine is 
Rtill largely patronised by women. Here, after the Mussulman 

41 ^ ths R.O vol. viil. p. lOtJj by R. T. Tbomnon and Tx>rd 8. Kerr, 
in 1858, In Proeeedingt of the Jt,G.S. vol. iii. p. 2 ; by U. O. Watnon, in ibid, 
voi vl. p. J03; and by E. Stack, Six hfonthi in Peroia, vol. il. cap. vli. For 
farther information, Hdo a learne<l lecture by Dr. Tietze, * Vulcan Demavend,’ in 
the VerhandluH^en dor OetellselUt/t fur Erdkonde lu Berlin^ 1878 ; and Frh. v. 

Rosenbnrg, * The Lar Valley and T>emavend * in Mitthoil. dor K. und K, Ooogr. 
^oioU, U^om, 1876, pp. 113-142. Compare Sir W. Oueeley, TrateU, vol. lii. pp. 
838-384 ; and De Filippi, in PerHa^ p. 267. 
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ooiiqueBt^ was interred ImamzadeH Hamza, the son of the seventh 
Imam, Musa el Kazim ; and here, flying from the Khalif Mutawak- 
kel, came a holy personage named Abul Kassem Abdul Azim, who 
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lived in oonoealment at Rhey till bis death in about 861 a.d.' 
Subsequently his fame obscured that of his more illustrious pre- 

' This is the socoant given by the Persian Kitab-I-Majliai, quoting Sheikh 
> Ki^shii quoting Barki. 
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dec688or. Sucoesslve sovereigns, particularly those of the reigning 
dynasty, have extended and beautified the cluster of buildings 
raised above his grave, the ever-swelling popularity of which has 
caused a considerable village to spring up around the hallowed 
site. The mosque is situated in the plain, about six miles to the 
south-south-east of the capital, just beyond the ruins of Rhey, and 
at the extremity of the mountain-spur that encloses the Teheran 
plain on the south-east. A narrow-gauge line of rails — the only 
railroad in working order in Persia — runs from a station near the 
southern gate of the city to the shrine, which is also approached 
by a tole^^l" (»rt-road. Of the railway I shall have occasion to 
sptx.k hereafter. a short distance from the |erminu8 — for the 
line goes no farther — we come to the portal of a covered and 
crowded bazaar, leading down to Uie main gateway of the mosque. 
But the w’arning of a chain stretched across the entrance teaches 
us that this bazaar is hast, or sanctuary ; and, where the* Moham- 
medan criminal of the deepest dye can enter and abide with im- 
punity, the Christian visitor must pass aside. By skirting the 
bazaar it is possible, however, to arrive at a side court of the » 
mosque, adjoining the main quadrangle w^ith the minarets and the 
golden dome, and into this no one seemed to r>bject to our enter- 
ing. To any but a Mussulman visitor there is nothing to be seen 
except the crowd. 

Far more interesting than the sanctuary or the worshippers of 
the saint are the famous, but fast-disappearing, ruins to which it 
Ruins of ■ stands in nucIi close proximity. I shall not here discuss 
the question whether the remains still visible at Rhey are 
those of the famous Rhages or not. That they are those of the 
Arabian Rhey there can Ije very little doubt ; but whether the 
latter oocupi^ precisely the same site as the Parthian and the 
Achsemenian Rhages is i)erhaps more open to question. Sir H. 
Rawlinson is, I believe, inclined to identify the latter with certain 
of the ruins in the neighljourhood of Verarain ; nor is it out of 
keeping with the traditions of most Oriental cities of any great 
size that they should at different epochs of their lifetime have occu- 
pied different sites. Leaving the vexed question, however, to the 
savants^ I shall here, in narrating the history of Rhages, or Rhey, « 
assume the identity of the two names. 

First comes the mythical period, starting from a legendary 
foundation by the patriarch Seth, and illumined by other great 
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traditional names. This we may dismiss. In the Vendidad, how- 
ever, occur the names of Eagha and Varena among the stations in 
Ancient the wanderings of the Aryans, which have an undeniable 
Khages resemblance to Rhages and Veramin. Next comes what 
may be termed the nebulous period, of which little definite is 
•known, but echoes of which, loud though uncertain, have echoed 
down the galleries of time. The Rhages of this period was Ton- * 
temporary with Babylon and Nineveh, and was reported to be 
a great city containing over a million souls. This was .the Rages 
to which the Tobias of the Apocrypha set forth from Nineveh, 
guided by an angel in disguise, to recover the ten taJia»ts-;aeposited 
with Gabael by his father. ‘ This, too, supposed to have l^een 
the Ragan of Judith, where Nabuchodonosor smote Arphaxad in 
the mountains. It is mentioned in the Behistun inscription as the 
place where the troops of Darius son of Hystaspes captured the rebel 
Mede Phraortes. Hither too came Alexander, in pursuit of Darius, 
on the eleventh day of his march from Ecbatana (Hamadan). The 
city is said to have been rebuilt by Seleucus Nicator, and in tln^ 
succeeding century to have been made his capital by Ashk, or 
Arsaces, the founder of the Parthian empire, about n.c. 250. Finally 
comes the third, or historiaal, period, dating from the Arab conquest, 
when, if we are to believe one tithe of what Arab and J^ersian 
histories have related, it was a most phenorrumal place. One such 
chronicler, a native of Rhey himself, fired by a patriotism which 
exulted in the lordly manipulation of figures, has left on record 
that the city contained 9C quarters, each with 4G wards, each with 

40.000 dwelling-houses and 1 ,000 mosques, and in each mosque 

1.000 lamps of gold and silver, tlie total population amounting to 
8,000,396 persons. By other writers it wa.s termed the First of 
Cities, the Spouse of the World, the Market of the Universe. Of 
more certain knowledge are the facts that it was tlie birthplace and 
one of the favourite residences of the renowned Harun-er-Rashid ; 
that it was captured by Mahmud of Ghuzni from the Bnyah 
dynasty in a.d. 1027 ; that it became one of the two great cities 
of the Seljuk sovereigns, the residence and the sepulchre of Togrol 

* TobU, i. 14, ix. 5. 

* Judiihy i. 5t ‘ King Nabnobodonosor made war with King Arphaxad in the 
gieat plaii^ which is the plain in the borders of Ragan ; ' and ihid, v. 15, * He 
look also Arphaxad in the mountains of Ragan.* It has been conjectured, if the 
book of Judith ia to be regarded as historical, that this refers to the campaign of 
Raiius against Phraortes. 
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Beg, and one of the capitals of Alp Arslan, the Great LionJ In the 
tenth century El Istakhri had declared it to be the moat flourishing 
city in the East after Baghdad, and had eulogised the hospitality and 
politeness of its people ; * but in his diacriiiiinatiiig praise we may 
tihd a sufficient corrective of the arrogant boastiiigs to which I 
^ . have previously referred. Now fell the twofold catastrophe which, 
throughout the East, wherever of i>opulatioii, of pride, or of opulence 
great examples were to l^e found, is associated with tht‘ names of 
Jenghiz Klian and Timur. The trooi>s of the former took (he 
city by storm in A.D. 1221, on wliich awful day, says a local his- 
torian, ‘ 700,000 respectable persons ' \v(M-e slain. In the next, 
century the Great 'J'artar.oumpleted the work of destruction; and 
Don Buy di Clavijo, passing in 1401, found it ‘ a great city, all in 
. ruins; .but there appeared towers and moscjues; and tlie name of 
‘tlie place was Xaharihrey (i.<‘. Shahr-i-llhey).“ Tlu' town, however, 
revived sufficiently to become one of the st'ats of guvemmont of 
I'imnr’s younger son Shah llukh; and here his grandson, the 
nerveless Khalil Sultan, who bartered an tnnpire fl)r the love ol 
the fascinating Shad-el-^lulk (Ih*light of the Kingdom), lived a 
tit fill career of romance, and tlii‘d. From tlie. death of Shah llukh 
the final decline of llhey may bo traced ; and succeeding centuries 
have witnessed the steady decay and ohliteration of its remains, 
until they have reacli<?d the sorrowful condition in which they may 
now be observed. 

The fullest andhnost accurate account of the (existing ruins of 
» llhey is to be found in the pages of Ker l^orter,^ accompanied by a 
. careful plan. Some of the walls and towers traced by 

IlM ruinH ‘ 111 /. Ill /». 

him cannot now be so clearly dehned, (he lapse of time, 

the advent of the railway, and th4* unexhausted inclination of the 

'i eheranis, w'hen they ?ire in want of bricks to build a house, to get 

them from llhey for nothing, having combined to still further n^duce 

the great heaps of fl/hrin wliich mark the si hi. Porter traced the 

remains of a strong citad^d on a projecting rocky ridge above the 

' Khey wa« one of the pLaceH whose snrrendor was coolly demanded of Alp 
Arslan by the lloman Kmperor lUananns Uioi^enes Ijeforc ho would consent hi ^ 
fiarley with the Seljak sovereign. The latter's reply was the vigorous campaign 
which resulted in the capture of the vainglorious Caesar. 

* Oriental Geography, li. 176. 

* Narrative of JSmbasiy (Hakluyt 8oc.), p. 99. 

* IjtareU- wUh ^ Comnapi aJso^iUr^W. Omjolev.„r*'™ir veI,. iiL 
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plain. This was, ho doubt, the arx, or acropolis, and its outline can 
still be satisfactorily determined. Below this was a lower fortified 
enceinte y or citadel; and encircling this, upon the plain, was a vast 
space surrounded by fortified walls, with its entrances masked by 
three great square towers, the whole forming a triangle with the 
arx as its apex. Such, briefly stated, appears to have been the 
form of the fortified part of ancient Rhey. At present the line of 
walls has resolved itself into prodigious mounds of broken brick 
and clay, from which coins have constantly been recovered, and to 
which visitors to Teheran are in the habit of going out with a 
spade or shovel for an afternoon’s private excavation. They seldom 
return without some fragment of exquisite tile- work, still gleam- 
ing with that flame-like iridescence which is a perished secret of 
the past, but which is indescribably beautiful even upon the minute 
chips and splinters that are, as a rule, the sole reward of the spade. 
I am not aware that any scientific or systematic excavation has evei* 
taken place in the mouflds of Rhey, and it is one of the tasks which 
1 should consequently recommend to the labours of archaeologists. 

There are, however, other and more substantial relics of the 
ancient city. The most conspicuous of these is a great circular 
Tower of tower, locally known as the Nakkara-Khaneh (or Druiii- 
Yeaid tower) of Yezid, which too ardent writers, with jio ai)- 
parent justification, have identified with the sepulchre of Togrul 
Beg, and with the mausoleum the lovers Khalil Sultan and 
Shad>el-Mulk. It is a great fabric, built of b^-ick, entirely hollow 
inside, and roofless, from sixty to seventy feet in height and one 
hundred and twenty feet in exterior circumference, the outer surface 
being broken into a series of projecting angles, similar to the towers 
which I have previously noticed at Jorjan and Bostam^. Around 
the summit is, or, rather, was, a comice decorated with a Kufic in- 
scription. This structure has unfo^unately been subjected in the 
last few years to a restoration so complete that it now presents the 
appearance of a brand-new fabric. The surrounding ground has 
been converted into a garden, with tanks and trees, and a stairway, 
constructed in the wall, leads to the summit. From this point some 
idea may be gained of the outline of the ancient city. At a little 
distance to tho and at the foot of the mountain, stands a 

second ruim^^'d^llljm with Kufic cincture, of which, as it has not 
been lesAtlfe Jl present a photograph. Above this are the 
remains citadel, on the rock. 
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One relic there used to be at Bhey of the famous period of the 
Sassanian kings. This was a semi-obliterated bas-relief of a figure 
mounted on horseback and armed with a spear, which was 
vcuiptures gculped On a smoothed surface of rook, above what I have 
called the arx. The globe-crowned headdress and the style left no 
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doubt as to the period of the sculpture, though insufficient to war^ 
rant an identifination with anv individua! amouif the monarchs, 
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whose likenesses at Naksh-i-Rustam and Shapur I shall describe 
later on. In the latter pait of Path Ali Shah’s reign, however, this 
bas-relief, in the true spirit of Persian restoration, was effaced to 
make way for a sculpture representing the long-bearded monarch 
spearing a lion ; and no one now seems to be aware of the histor}' 
of this wanton palimpsest.^ At some distance lower down, another 
smoothed surface of rock, rising above a pretty pool known as the 
Chashmeh-i-Ali (or Fountain of Ali), exhibits Fath Ali Shah seated 
in high relief, with his Court — a nineteenth-century imitation of the 
Sassanian model, which has also been copied by Nasr-ed-Din Shah 
on the road through the Elburz into Mazanderan, and of which it is 
difficult to say whether it is more pompous or absurS. An adjoininj( 
panel exhibits the same sovereign under a parasol, liolding a falcon 
upon his wrist. This is the sum total of what is to be seen at Rhey. 
In a desolate valley of the mountain-range at whose feet it lies is 
situated, at a considerable elevation, the circular ‘ Tower of Silence/ 
or place of exposure of the Parsis of Teheran. Like its well-known 
namesakes at Bombay, it consists of a hollow tower, in which the 
bodies of the dead are exposed upon ledges, to ho devoured by 
birds of prey ; but, unlike the structures of Bombay, its interior 
can be seen by climbi|ig to a higher point of the mountain. 

Between thirty and forty miles in a south-easterly^ direction frf>in 
'J^eheran are the remains '*iDf yet another dead capital^ Veramin. 
Veramin present town dominated by the walls of a grout 

mud fort, flanked with bastions^^d sloping inwards from 
the base. It was this great stimeture wliich there is an excel- 
lent likeness in DieulafojHHbook) which 1 had seen upon the 

summit of its mound while riding towai*ds Teheran across tin* 
northern skirts of the plain of Veramin^ and which - t ^flc kle light 
had transformed into huge detachor^fillars of Iplie village 

also contains the ruins of what was once a most noble mosque, 
attributed to Sultan Abu ^^id, the son of Sultan Mohamniefl 
Khodabundeh (i.e. Slave of God), whose tomb I have mentioned at 
Sultanieh. Scattered about the plain are other great htlehs, or 
similar earthen fortresses, with towering walls of unbaked bricks 

' rii ?0 E. FlancUn, plate 30. Illustrations of the original nri* 

* given by Ouseley, Travelt^ vol. iii. plate 66, and W. Price, Journal of Emhaaxy, p. 37 . 
and the factnof the motilation is mentioned by Fraser in 183-1, Winter' i Jowrneft, 
voL U. p. 49. l^ertheless Stuart, who wrote in 1835, Lady Shell eire, 18o(>. 
Binning in lU^ had Usaher in 1861, all mention and describe the Sassanian 
relief, whidra is therefore clear that not one of them had ever so much as seen. 
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fused into a mass as solid as cement and as imperishable as stone. 
Among these Eastwick characterises as the most remarkable a 
great artificial mound at Asiabad, 200 feet high, 350 feet long, 
and 300 feet broad, on whose summit are the remains of what is 
said to be an old fire-temple, built with unbaked bricks with 
alternate layers of stone, and rising to a maximum height 
«»f nearly forty feet. A third hiUhj known as Kaleh-i-lraj 
(Uhages?), near the village of Jafirabad, encloses with a thick 
mud wall, fifty feet high, a space, according to Eastwick, of 1 ,800 
yards by L ^Oi or nearly a square mile.* llie date and era of 
these prodi^RIpKructures are unknown and disputed; there is 
no ha/^ard in referring them to a remot^^ antiquity ; but, whatever 
their age,* they recall a past when Persia was more powerful and 
more populous, even if loss pacific or secure, than now ; and their 
silent witness accentuates the pathos of the country’s ruin. 

' Kaiitwick's ia the boat account of tiicac ruin.s vol. i. p. 282. For Veramia 
proper I recommend A. Chodzko’s narrative in Anmhtdn IH50, Part III., 

and Mme. Dieiilafoy'a La Pem\ pp. U0-16(. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE NORTHERN PROVINCES 

For the King of the North shall return, and shall set forth a multitude 
greater than the former, and shall certainly come after certain y'ears with a great 
army and iirith much riches. —DonisI xi. 13. 

In Chapter II. I have disembarked thenewjomer to Persia at Resht, 
or rather^UEnzeli, in the south-west corner of the Caspian, and 
Mozande- ^ V® thence to the capital ; in Chapter 

rm and VlII. I hav© begged bjs company as I ranged over the 
’ whole of Khorasan from the Herat border in the erot, to 
Astrabad in the west ; in the last chapter I have shown him the 
plain of Teheran, bounded on the north by the stupendous barrier 
of the Elburz Mountains. Bjut on the far side of those motintains, 
where their northern skirts clesceijd in wooded flounces to th^ 
Caspian, an^ between Resht and Astrabad, extends a range of 
country, marked by so strange an individuality, and so unlike any- 
thing else that is to be seen in any other part of Persia, that a 
work professing to" treat, of that country as a whole would err 
seriously in omitting any notice of it. Readers who have fol- 
lowed me s<i fai5 will have pictured, and have justly pictured Persia, 
at least in the winter months, as for the most part a colourless, water- 
less, and treeless expanse, where wide deserts, with whose monotony 
the eye aches, roll their sandy levels to the base of bleak mountains, 
whose gaunt ribs protrude like the bones ofgsome emaciated skelt^ 
ton through a scanty covering of soil. And yet within a few miles 
at the most of this cheerless scene, severed by a single but mighty 
mountain range, lies another Persia, so rich in water that malarial 
vapours are bred from the stagnant swamps, so abundantly clothed, 
with tiees of the forest, that often a pathway can scarcely be forced 
through the intricate jungle, so riotous in colour that the traveller 
can almost awake with the belief that he has been transported in' 
sleep to some tropical clime. These extraordinary characteristics, 
and this amasing change, are exhibited by; the northern maritime 
provinces of .Hasanderan and Gilan. Msoanderan signifies if *^2 
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(a Pehlevi, or old Persian wotd for mountains) and anderim (within, 
the inner part, whence its application to the women’s quarters in a 
house), i.e. the hollow between the mountains and the sea. Gilan 
has been commonly said to be derived from a word siguifyinpf 
mud ; and this would certainly Ih> appropriate to a region in which 
that is the chief tangible commodity, and which an experienced and 
sympathetic traveller has summed up as ‘ moist, muggy, villainous 
Gilan.* But this derivation is dispiittnl by some professors, though 
I am not aware that they have found anything to suggest in its place. 
The name is, no doubt, adapted from the Gelro, who inhabited the 
south shores of the Caspian, and who be(pieathed a title bc»th to 
the sea, the country, and the principal Icxjal manufacture.^ The 
characteristics of these two provinces are so similar, if not identical, 
a slight difference of latitude being the only serious disparity to 
which they can lay clajm, that I propose to treat them in conjunc- 
tion. Mazanderan starts in the neighbourhood of Astrahad on the 
east, and runs for a distance of 220 miles along tln^ coast to an 
unimportant river, which is the boundary of Gilan. From this 
point Gilan continues round the south-west curve of tiu' Cas]iiati 
for a further distance of 150 mih's, terminating in the mountain 
district of Talish. It is this transimMitane nmritimix lielt, 070 miles 
•in length and with a breadth varying. from twenty to sixty miles, 
with which I am called upcjn to deal.* 

• Marco Polo (cap. iv.) called the Cahpian ‘ Mi*r tie tJbeliichuhwi ’ (i.o. Ghel ow 
Ohelan), and the silk * Ohelle.’ 

* As the provinces of Mazanderan and Gilan stand apart from the rest of 

Persia in their physical features, so they do in the literature to which they have 
given birth. I apijend here, therefore, for the benelit of such travellers or 
Students as wish to make a special stmly of this part of the country, a small 
chronological bibliography of the princiiatl works which I have found relating 
thereto. General mention of the two provinces is of course frequent in larger 
works upon the whole of Persia. For journeys through the country irrest)cctive 
of more general observation, rHe the routes printed at the end of the cliapter. 
Pietro della Valle (1618), Viagf/i (U't. iv.), or Le$ Fameuje Voyagei, Sir 
Thomas Herbert (1627), Some Ycares^ Trarel*, p. 170, teg. (3r«l e<ilt.); Captain 
P. H. Rnioe (1722-3), Memain; Two English Gentlemen (1789), Journey thrttugh 
Fveaia into Ptt%\a\ Jonas Hanway (1743-1744), iiUtorioal Account of UtMImH 
Treuie otet the Ottpim, yo\n. i. and ii.; S. G. Um^Hn (1771-1772), Uittowr 3rs 
DfeouoerteM, vols. li. and iii. ; B. Hablizt (1773-1774), Bemorkwigen yemMeht ind^ 
pereieeken Ijamdeehaft Ghilan (8t. Petersburg, 1783); O. Forster (1784), A Journt^y 
from Bengal to England^ vol. ii. ; Colonel Tr6zel (1805-1806), Voyage en Armfnitt 
4’a. dAmidle Joubert\ 8ir W. Ouseley (1812), 7Vvfrs2f in the Bast, vol. ill. 
cap. xvli. ; J. B. Fraser (1822), Trareltonthe South Banke if the OaejHau ( pateim) ; 
fTSaiV A Vfnj^mmfrn yol. ii. Ijetters »Y.. ivj.. ivil. : Colonel W. Montelth 
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When discussing the political «8id strategical aspects of the 
Astrabad-Shahrud position in Chapter VIII., I undertook to sav 
Afttrabad Something more upon a future occasion of the former city 
Province ^^d of the province of which it is the capital. Politically, 
Astrabad looks in the main towards Khorasan and the East. Physi- 
cally, it must be classified with the Caspian provinces, to which in 
climate, vegetation, and character of inhabitants, it bears the close>r 
resemblance. Furthermore, any visitor to Mazanderan is so likely 
either to start from Astrabad, if he be coming from the East, or 
to end his journey there if he have started from Teheran, that 
some mention of its features seems to be appropriate in this 
connection. 

Astrabad city * (i.e. the town of either astrn star, or ader nnile), 
sometimes called by the Persians Dar-el-Muminin or Gate of tliM 
History of Faithful, from the number of Seyids living there, js said 
the City ijy Fraser, who is incomparably the best authority inxm 
the Northern provinces, to Imve been founded by Yezid ibn ^Jeld’ilj. 
or Muhallab, an Arab chief of great celebrity, and general of t\w 
armies of the Omeyah Khalif Suleiman about 720 a.d.® Itf« 
subsequent history is somewhat obscure. Of course it was levelled 
in the universal cyclone of Timuride destruction in 1384 a.d. In 
later histoiy it became famous as the headquarters of the Kajar 
(1831), Journal of tho H.O.S.t vol. iii. ; Colonel W. K. Stuart (1836), Jonrnal of a 
jRen^ce in Perdat cap. x. xi. ; Major D’Arcy Todd (1836), Journal of the 
vol. viii. pp. 102-108; A, Eloy (1836), JRelationo fie Voyages, pp. 416-461 ; Sir H. 
Kawlinson (1838), ibid,, vol. x. p. 1 ; A. Chod7.ko (1839), Nonrellet Annales dn 
Voyages, 5me f^ric, vols. xx., xxi. ; W. R. Holmes (1843), Sketches on the Caspian 
Shores; F. A. Biihs^ (1848), Annales des Voyages, 1861, part iv. ; N. de Khanikoff 
(1869), Journal Asiatique (1862) ; Keith Abbott (1869), Proceedings of the U G S, 
vol. iii. p. 390 ; K. B. Kastwick (1860), Jourtial of a Diplomate, vol. ii. ; M. Guilliie 
(1866), JSssai sur le Ghilan {Bull, de la Soc. de Ofogr.) ; G. Melgnnof (1868), Po* 
Sadliehe Ufer des Kasjnsehen Meeres, oder die Nordprotineen Pereiens ; Colonel 
Val. Baker (1873), Clouds in the East ; Dr, Tietze (1875), SSeitschrift der Ges. /«r 
ErdhundOt W^TifkU, 1876; B. Dorn, Casjria (Russian), 1876; Captain Pasclnn 
(1877), The Caspian Sea (Rnssian); Colonel B. Lovett (1881-1882), Proeeedmgt 
of the R.G.S (new series), vol. v. (1888) and Gmeular Report, No. 36, 1882. 

* For accounts of Astrabad city ride Jonas Hanway (1743-1744), Historfenl 

C int, vol. i. p. 166, &o. ; J. B, Fraser (1822), Travels on the South of Git 
an, cap. i. ; Vi, R. Holmes (1844), Sketches on the Casjnan Shores, caps, . 


zv. E. B. Kastwick (t86(>), Jownud of a Diplomate, vol. ii. pp. 60-69; (Sir) <'• 
MacGregor (1876), Journey throug\Khorasam, vol. ii. pp. 161-163; E. CKDono^.m 


Oasis, vol. i. cap. x. ; Colonel B. Lovett (1881), Oonsulor 


dia Britanniea antedates the reign of Snleiman by 
turns his general's name into Yezzen-ibn-Messlnb. 
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Tribe, one branch of whom was settled here, and at the fort of 
Ak Kaleh on the Clurgan ; and one of whost^ chieftains raised the 
(Standard of revolt against Nadir Shah and seized the town in 
January while llanway happe^ned to lx* residing there, 

innocently bent u|X)n the quixotic task of conducting a large 
trading caravan to Meshed, and attracting to tin? English net the 
commerce of Central Asia. Nadir Shah took summary vengt*- 
ance upon the rebels, and ordered tlw^ Kajar stronghold of Kaleh 
Khundan in the city to bi' razt^d t<» the ground. The Hubs4M|uent 
rist^ and ascendency of tlu' Kajar trilx^ brought Astralmd into a 
prominence that it had not btdbre enjoyt'd ; but in this century the 
membi^rs of that tribe have Ixn^n dispersed in positions of mark 
throughout the country; whilst Astrabail has ficquired another 
and more sinister iinportanct' as tlu^ armed outjwst against 
Turkoman attack. Of this desultory guerilla warfarin I have 
befort‘ spoken. Its ftignificanc«‘ has usually Ixhmi thought sufticitMit 
to justify a Royal (lovernor at Astrabad, and tlie provinct^ has 
suffered in proportion. 

The town is at once oiu* of tin* tnost picturesque and ragged in 
^Persia. The circuit of its mud walls, Hanked with round towers 
and defended by what was once a deep ditch, is about 
appear- miles ; tlirough which foui* gates admit to the intonor. 

, But walls, towers, and ditch are in a state of like decay ; 
the forest has encroached almost to thc^ outskirts of the city, and 
a jungle of brambles and briars, tht^ favourite haunt of the wild 
Iwar, tills the moat and assails tin* ramparts. Nor d(X‘S the city 
occupy the whole of the interior sj)ace ; for heiv, too, are desei*ti*d 
and overgrown patches more freqmmted by wild animals than by 
man. Nevertheless, the town is most picturew|uely situated; the 
wooded slopes of the Elburz descending almost to its gates ; and 
the outlook from its walls extending over a thick forest for twenty 
miles to where, on the west, the Caspian glitters on the horizon ; 
and on the other, or north-*wt«‘rn side to thi3 (iurgaii or Wolf 
River,* and the sandy fiats of the Turkomans desert. More 
picturesque, however, than its own surroundings is the town itself. 
Its thatched or red-tiled housc^s, with roof of high pitch and wide 
projecting eaves, the tiles being laid on reeds supportetl on rafters, 

* It WM from the Our^n that the ancient Hyrcania waa named ; the roots Ayrc 
being identical in old Aryan. Hyrcania comprised the Gurgen plain as 
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present a spectacle in singular contrast to the cubical parallelo- 
grams of mud with which Persian urban architecture has hitherto 
familiarised us. At Astrabad, too, the walls are often of stone or 
burnt brick, mud being unable to I'eaist the abnormal dampness of 
the climate. Many of the houses in the neighbourhood are built 
on platforms raised by poles to a heiglit of from two to three feet 
from the ground, in order to escape the excessive moisture ; and 
many have pleasant verandahs beneath the eaves. 

The streets are stone paved, a still surviving relic of the days 
of the Great Abbas ; and the famous causeway or Sang farsh (lit. 

stone carpet), built by him to facilitate communication 
Abbas’ through these northern provinces to which lie was so much 
causeway attached, emerges from the western gate. From here it 
ran right through the forest, passing the various palaces and cities 
which he created or enlarged in this locality, to a place named 
Kiskar in the western part of Gilan. It was composed of big 
roughly hewn blocks of stone, sometimes nearly a foot square, and 
dwindled from a width of fifteen feet at Astmbad to from eight to 
ten feet as it penetrated further into the jungle.* None the less it 
was once a magnificent work, and worthy of the monarch wild 
ordered its constructiorf. It has now in parts imtirely dissppeaml ; , 
elsewhere the stones have "been broken up, dislodged, or to.*4sod 
hither and thither, and the road is a perilous succession of pitfall ^ 
and quagmires. On the other, or south-eastern, side of Astrabad 
it reappeared and conducted to the foot of the pass leading to 
Shahrud and Bostain. From the summit of this pass began what 
may be described as its second section, which ran in an easterly 
direction, via Jajarm to a point near Chinaran, about fifty miles 
fi-om Meshed. In no part of this extended length has it ever 
been repaired ; and, whei'e it still exists, the roadway gapes with 
a three hundred years’ ruin. 

Astrabad is said to contain a population of 8,000 persons, and 
the surrounding villages 23,000. The Governor’s palace is in the 
Ark or citadel, a considerable but mined stmcture in 
the south-east angle, built by Agha Mohammed Shah 
bad 1791. The * remaining public buildings are of no 

importance. There is the proper allowance of one reputable 
shrine, viz., the sepulchre of Abdullah, a brother of the Imam 

' ' Hamray, however, 160 yean ago, says that * in some parts it was over twenty 
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Reza, who appears to have graciously distributed his relations in 
i the places which he could not patronise himself. This is situated 
H)ut8ide the walls on the north, a little to the west of the kk Kaleh 
gate. Six madressehs^ or colleges, communicate a stinted and 
obsolete education to such pupils as take advantage thereof ; but 
the vakf or religious endowments, in which tlie place is rich, sus- 
tain a dissolute crowd of mulUihs and seyids^ who appear to be a 
cui'se to any spot which they afflict with their sanctity. 

Soap boiling and the manufactui'e of gun}x>wder are the chief 
local industries. The former is conducted in a very rude and 
ijocal clumsy fashion, the potash employed l)oing extracted 
industrieii fiiom a plant that grows on the banks of tlie Atrek ; nor 
is the article, when inanufactut*ed, of a character or quality that 
has ever warranted exportation. Gunpowder is made of sulphur 
brought from Baku, nitre from Meahe<l, ami willow charcoal locally 
procured. Ascertain amount of felt carpets aro also modd, com- 
pounded of a mixture of camels hair, goats hair, and sheep’s wool, 
beaten together into a solid mass. 

The abatement of 'rurkoman ravages has resulted in the 
^Hanging under cultivation of a much larger area than hen^tofore 
Peasant I'he province of Astralwid. 'fhe sojl is so extraordinarily 
pr6ductive that emigrants from a great distance, oven 
,from Afghanistan, come and settle here. The climate is gentle; 
fuel is abundant there is no lack (»f wabT ; and the laud has 
merely to be scratched in order to pnxluce a manifold return. 
Wheat, barley, and rice are the chief cro|)8 ; and tht^ rent of land 
under grain cultivation is only about 8». an acre. PartJtioii of 
property in equal moieties between the male and female mernbers 
of the family is here the law of landed inheritance ; and accord- 
the several properties, not large at the cominonc«;ment, have 
shrunk into narrow plots, some fields of six acres having not less 
than nine partner landlords. ‘Ibis state of things,’ os Colonel 
Tx)vett said in his Consular Report, ‘ tends not only to impoverish 
the country, but is a fruitful source of the indolence and a]>athy 
that characterise the inhabitants of this province, and also accounts 
for the rarity of handicraftsmen.’ Many of the villages encountered 
the forest or in the open clearings an? curious places, surrounded 
^y impenetrable bramble hedges ; and the homesteads of the 
P®®8mits, ‘ constructed of split poles, wattle, and mnd dabbing,’ 
^fctttched or tiled, and elevated above the ground, suggest 
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reminiscences of countries very far removed from Persia. Rice is 
the staple of every-day consumption, and an adult male is said- to 
consume ten ounces at breakfast, twenty-two ounces at lunch, and ^ 
twenty-two ounces at supper ; which, on the whole, is not a bad 
performance. 

From the Astrabad province and city, which have nierit<*d 
a somewhat minute particularisation, I turn to the adjoinin^r 
Maritime provinces of Mazauderan and Gilan. And here I sliall 
provinces give an account of those natural features and pro- 

ducts which they share in common, before turning to individual 
cities or sites. I have already pointed out that these provinces 
consist of a strip of country rising from the shores of the Caspian, 
itself eighty-five feet below the sea level, to the summits of the 
Elburz, possessing a mean elevation of 12,000 to 13,000 feet. It 
may readily, therefore, be conjectured that a region, however 
narrow*, that embraces so many zones of climatic influence, will 
not admit of a single classification. It should rather be divided 
into four belts or sections, which may be thus distinguished and 
described. 

First comes the maritime edge of these provinces, where thry^ 
are lapped by the waves of the Caspian. And here we are at once 
confronted with a phenomenon of remarkable but unifonn 
1. ea-coas allusion to which has been made in an earlier 

chapter. The wash of the surf and the violence of the prevalent 
north and north-western winds on the Caspian have combined 
to pile up along this stretch of shore a long chain of sandhills, 
sometimes from twenty to thirty feet in height, and from 200 
yards to a quarter of a mile in width. On the inner side of tlic^e 
sandhills the rivers descending from the mountains, surcharged 
with alluvial deposit, have, in their inability to force a way to tlie 
sea, outspread themselves in low morasses and' lagoons, where the 
waters chafe idly to and fro, or lie stagnant, a nursery of humid 
and poisonous exhalations. In cases where the current has witli 
difficulty cleared a way for itself to the sea, the incoming resistance 
of the surf creates an outer bar, which renders the lake useless tor 
purposes of navigatioiK These munlahs^ or dead waters, succeed 
each other along this entire fringe of coast, the most notable 
examples being the lagoons of Enzeli at the western, and of 
Astrabad at the eastern extremity, between which occur the cognat<‘ 
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backwaters are overgrown with a dense jungle of alders, ashes, 
planes, poplars, willows, and such timber as loves a saturated soil. 
Hiroiigh this jungle the rivers and stteams come down from the 
mountains, ftirrowing a bed that is alternately a swamp, a torrent, 
or a (}uickBand, and in the rainy s<»ason spreading themselves out 
into sluggish morasses, iVstilential va])our8 rise from the lotting 
vegetable matter; every manner of reptile infests the swamps, and 
a cloud of mosquitoes and insects spins in the air. 

From the very brink of these maritime, lagoons the jungle 
stretches inland to the* mountain bast‘, which is sometimes at 
j„„g|g n distance only of two mih‘s, at others of twenty. 
Through the dons'e. unilcrgrowth tin* stranger picks his 
way with the aid of a guide, by intricate pathways 
known to the villagers only. And y(*t in the heart of this mal- 
arial forest clusters of cottages are liiddcti away beiu*ath the trees; 
and every now and tlu*n occur considerable clearings devoted to 
the cultivation of sugar, cotton, or rict*. No Europc*an could livi-^ 
for long in these damj) low Ievt*!.s, where there is no elasticity in 
the air, and an ever-present sense of snff(K*ation ; but th(*ir native 
^fTopulation is sedentary, and though liabh* to rheumatism, ague, 
dropsy, ophthalmia, and olli<»r eye diK<*ases, does not ajipeiir to 
l>e hereditarily stunted or wi*ak. Whnt the acclimatistHl Mazaii- 
derani or Gilani, however, can stand, is perilous evi»ii to other 
Persians. There used to Im* a proverb which, parodying a well- 
known Itcalian saying, might be* translated : Vedi (iilun u mom ; 
and over two hundred years ago we lind Tavernier and Chardin 
recording that ‘The air i.s so unwholsom that the Peoph; cry of him 
that is sent to Command lu*re, lias he, robb’d, stolen, or murder’d, 
that the King sends him to Guilan ?’ Fraser, after jwiietrating 
for a second time, in 18JJ4, from end to end of this maritime l)elt, 
could pass no more lenient verdict u|K)n it than this : — 

Bengal in the rains, Deinerara in the wet season, Boml>ay in the 
monsoon — these were the recollections that suggested thomselvos to iiiy 
mind ; and yet I think Mazanderan far more unpleasant than either. ‘ 

Prom the marshes and jungles of the plain, however, we pass 
to a region of surpassing beauty and splendour. The skirts of 
the Elburz descend in great wooded slopes and buttresses towards 
the sea; and between their spurs lie the most romantic glens 
and ravines. It is diflBcult to count, much less to classify, the 
• A Winter's Jonmey, voL li. p. 404. 
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immense vairiety of forest timber that clothes these spars and valleys 
with its shaggy mantle. The trees are mostly decidnons ; and there 
8. Forest heen reported by different travellers, the oak, 

elm, plane, maple, ash, lime, box, walnut, beech, juniper, 
yew. Wild vines wreathe the tree-stems and clamber among the 
branches. Wild hops, wild figs, plums, pears, and apples abound. 
Wild strawberries are met with everywhere ; and while honeysuckle, 
wild briar, and roses deck the undergrowth, in which are seen 
laurels, hawthorn, and box, the forest floor is carpeted in spring 
time with primroses, violets, and other sylvan flowers. It will be 
observed that this flora is in no sense tropical, but is such as 
might be encountered in any southetly temperate zone. The 
comparison, therefore, with the East or West Indies, which is 
naturally suggested by the climate, is in reality a faulty one. The 
vegetation is rather that of Southern Europe, to which special 
atmospheric conditions, presently to be explained, have superadded 
IS' humidity rarely met with out of the tropics. Wild animals 
abound in this region, just as they do in the low-lying jungle 
and on the greater altitudes. Tigers of great size are common, 
and play havoc with the cattle, though they rarely attack a humai]^^ 
being. Leopards, wolves, bears, wild boar, jackals, lynxes, different 
varieties of deer, wild sheep and wild goats, are among the larger 
game, and in the Turkoman desert wild donkeys and gazelles; 
pheasants and woodcock among the smaller ; whilst in the morasses 
and on the lagoons, as I have previously indicated in speaking of 
Resht, are to be found swarms of wild fowl, duck, and snipe. 

It is in this third belt, and principally on its lower slopes, that 
occur the towns and largest centres of population. Hidden, one 
may literally say buried, amid the trees, they are entered 
caiuvl-**^ by the traveller almost before he is aware that he has 
left the forest. It is difficult for him to say whether he 
is in a village or in a great town, so overtopped and submerged 
is everything with the foliage, not merely of natural plantation, 
but* of orchards and gardens rich in every variety of fruit. I have 
already mentioned the wild fruits that gprow unasked in the wooded 
depths. In cultivated ground may be produced oranges, lemons, 
citrons, pomegranates, peaches, melons, medlars, quinces, and 
olives. In feet, it would be difficult in temperate r^ons to name 
a tract more fevonied hjr Nature lor purposea of production. It is 
in country of this character that the silkworm was cultivated, and 
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the silk spun, that first brought Persia within the i*ange of Euro- 

C n commerce, and that made Gilan the most famous to foreigners 
mg Persian provinces. Well might Sir Anthony Sherley, the 
adventurous English knight-errant who entered the service of 
Shah Abbas in 1600, write of it as follows : — 

Qheylan is a country cut off from Persia with great mountaynes 
hard to passe, full of woods (which Persia wanteth, being here and 
there onely sprinkled with hils, and very penurious of fuell, onely 
their gardens give them wood to burne, and those hils, where are 
some faggots of Pistachios, of which they are well replenished) ; 
tweene those hils there are certaine breaches rather than valleyes, 
which, in the spring when the, snow dissolveth, and the great abun* 
dance of raine falleth, are full of torrents. The CaB]>ian Sea includeth 
this countrey on the east, betweeno which and the liils is a continuing 
valley, so abounding in silke, in rice, and in come, and so in6nitely 
peopled that Nature seemeth to contend with the peop1e*s industry, 
the one in sowing of men, the other in cultivating the land ; in which 
you shall see no piece of ground which is not fitted to one use or 
other ; these hils also are so fruitfull of herbage, shadowed by the trees, at 
they show, turned towards the sea, that they are ever full of cattell, which 
^jsideth commoditie to the countrey by furnishing divers other parts.' 

^ Finally, above tlie wooded zone, rise llu^ naked heights of the 
mountains, covered with a scanty pasture- fr»‘quent.ly veiled in mist, 
4. Bare ^nd with siiow-strt^aks rarely absent from their suinmits. 
moontaina steaming vapour bath by the st‘a s edge t^ 

the eternal frost and ice of Demavend, every gradation of cliinat^^ 
mid atmosphere may lie encciuntered, alternately enervating the 
system and tilling it with bri.sk vitality. In the upp<*r rangers, 
tremendous kotah or rock-passes are met with, as stiff and neck- 
breaking as any in Persia. In the open places of the forest zone 
and on the slopes of the mountains above are the yeiUjiks, or summer 
quarters, to which all the richer folk retire from the plains and low- 
lands in the heat, and to which the nomad villagers who are depen- 
dent upon herds and flocks, drive their cattle for summer posture. 

A very large proportion of the population is, therefore, migratory 
in character ; and with them are mingled other wandering tribes, 
have become village-settlers, but whom the summer 
heats tempt to wander again ; whilst in Gilan bands of 
gipdes are not rare. Of the two provinces, Gilan is said to be 
damper, and its people less vigorous and brave ; but I cannot 
• Pnrebas* PHgrim$t vol. ii. Hb. f*. osp. t. 
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Convince myself that there is any genuine distinction between the 
two. Fraser, the most competent authority to follow, said that he 
had expected to find the inhabitants wretched, puny, and diseased ; ' 
but that, on the contrary, they were stout, well-formed, and hand- 
some, the children being particularly beautiful. Of the two, he 
reported the Mazanderanis as the darker and swarthier. Holmes 
said that the sedentaiy population near the sea were sallow and 
sickly ; and I am sure it would be sui-prising if they were anything 
else. The Mazanderanis have been commonly denounced as the 
Boeotians of Persia, and the taunt of Mazanderani yahus, or pack- 
horses (for which, too, the province is famous), has been levelled at 
their heads. Here too, however, Fitiser comes to their rescue, 
reporting them as quiet and inoffensive, but brave and good soldiers, 
at least in their own climate, outside of which they are now never 
employed. The population of the two provinces suffered terribly 
from the plague of 1830-31, in which it was estimated that two-thirds 
were swept away. Epidemics of small-pox and other diseases have 
ravaged the district since, and it is only latterly that it has bt'giin 
again to hold up its head. The totals for each of the two pro>diices 
are variously estimated at from 150,000 to 250,000 ; but 1 douH^ 
if the data for correct, enumeration have ever been collected. The 
natives are said to bo descended from the ancient Medes, and speak 
a dialect of Persian, which differs slightly in the two provinces, 
and a third foim of which, with more l^ehlevi words than in eitluM- 
of the others, is spoken in^^the highlands of Talish.^ 

Like their surroundings, and like themselves, the costume of 
the peasantry in Gilan and Mazanderan differs from that which is 
Dress worn in the cities and plains of the interior. Their 
shvlwQ/rs^ or pyjamas, are frequently made of a woollen 
stuff called diakahy which is better adapted than cotton to resist 
the thorns. On their legs they wear bands of webbing rolled 
round and roun^, called tava, or iua^ the counterpart, and perha])s 
the eponymous forerunner of the Kashmir puHu Their sandals, 
or chiuruks^are made of raw hide fastened over the instep and ankle 
by a thong. On the head they wear, not the felt egg-shell of tlie 
Persian peasant, but a shako of sheepskin, ^eir costume, in 
fact, is not unlike that worn by the Kurds in the mountain-border 

* As long ago as the tenth oentnry El Istakhri said : * In Taberistan chejr 
a poouliar dialect, neither Arabick nor Persian ; and in many parts of 
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of East Khorasan. The entire outfit is said to cost from sixteen to^ 
eighteen shillings. The men are frequently equipped with bill- 
‘ hooks to clear a way through the jungle. 

To anyone who has been, as I have, in other parts of the Caspian, 
or who knows of the temperatuiv that there provails in the winter 
inSnence months, the Contrasts between the northern and central 
caspiiuion and the southern shoros, as I have here depicted them, 
climate [n climate, in flora, and in fauna, is so great as to bi^ al- 
most amazing, and far greater than can be accounted for by the mere 
difierence of latitude. Khanikoff well expressed tlio phenomenon 
thus exhibited in the following terms, which 1 have translated : — 

If we compare the arid dnd sorrowful uniformity of the saline 
plains on the north shore of the Caspian with tlie luxuriant and almost 
tropical vegetation on its soutliern Cfiast, we struck with the 

contrast presented by the development of organic nature upon the 
two borders of the same inland sea. In the north the donkey oan 
scarcely withstand the rigour of the cliiiinte ; in the south the tiger of 
Bengal is a common animal. Near Astrakhan it is all that the grape 
can do to ripen ; in the (lulf of Astrabad, on the Hemidtland of 
Potemkin, the palm-ti’ee grows wild, and Bugar>cane and cotton are 
.. cultivated with succe^. Finally, every year the northern parts of the 
,sea are fast bound in ice ; whilst, before they have had time to melt, 
everything is in llill bloom on the cr>ast8 of Gilan and Mazanderan.' 

The explanation of this secuningly strange phenomenon is, no 
doubt, that the vapour-charged clouds arising from the Caspian, 
and drifting southwards under the effe<St of the prevalent winds, 
impinge against the crests and slopes of the Elburz, and descend 
in mist and rain on to the lowlands sloping below. Khanikoff 
thinks that the dissolvent process is furthered by currents of hotair 
flowing in a north-westerly direction from tlie Great Central Desert, 
and that, when these meet the northern blasts, they melt in soft 
Certainly the rainfall in the Caspian provinces is as ten to 
one compared with that in other parts of Persia ; and rain is liable to 
fall, not at certain seasons of the year only, but almost at any time. 

The staple produce of Mazandoran is rice, cotton, and sugar. 
The staple prodnae of Gilan once was silk. As Richard Chenie, 
one of the factors of the British Moscovy Company, 
wrote home in 1563, ‘The King of Gillan, where as yet 
you have had no traffigne, liveth al by marchandise.^ Since it 
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. was this silk traffic that brought Persia into mercantile contact 
* with Europe, that prompted the interchange of embassies and the 
framing of treaties in the sixteenth and later centuries, and tha/ 
made Persia wealthy and famous ; and since, moreover, it is only 
recently that it may be said to have permanently declined, 1 shall 
take advantage of this opportunity to give a short r§mm6 of this 
interesting page of Persian history, only treating of the subject in 
so far as relates to Gilan and Mazanderan, and reserving for a 
later chapter on the Commerce of Persia, its international applica- 
tion in bygone ages. 

The romantic story of the introduction of the silkworm from 
China into Europe in the reign of the Emperor Justinian, about 
550 A.D., is one of the favourite anecdotes of history. The 
of Silk first mention of its cultivation in the northern provinces of 

trade Persia that I have come across, is in the pages of the tenth 

century pilgrim, El Istakhri, who travelled from Rhey to Sari, the 
capital of Mazanderan, and spoke of the silk which was produced iu 
great quantity iu the province called Taberistan, the ancient name 
for the Elburz region in these parts. Three centuries later we learn 
from Marco Polo that the merchants of Genoa, then at' the heig^ 
of its commercial renown, had recently brought the Ca8pial^ 
within the far-reachllng sphere of their trade, and had begun to 
export ‘ the silk which is called Ghelle/ In the middle of the six- 
teenth century the Moscovy Company, through its agents, Anthony 
Jenkinson and others, made that courageous attempt to open up 
a British Caspian trade through Russia, whose dramatic annals 
1 shall afterwards relate. It was the silk of Gilan in quest of 
which they came. In the succeeding century the main channel 
vof export of this product was in Dutch hands from the Persian 
Gulf. Early in the eighteenth century, Peter the Great, who fully 
<^*^d8rstood the part that commerce can be made to play in 
sd^tnea of imperial aggrandisement in the East, endeavoured to 
divert the entire northern export into Russia, by an arrangement 
with the Armenian traders of Baku. After a while this con- 
spiracy broke down and the Russians attempted the businesa 
themselves. In 1725 Peter was about to enter into an engage- 
ment with a company of Ehglish merchants, being willing even to- 
invoke foreign aid in order to gain his end, when he sickened and 
died. Then ensued the second brief, but gallant, experiment on 
the part of a small band of English merchants, headed by Elton 
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and Hanway, the history of which will also come under notice in 
my second volume. Since then, no direct endeavour has been 
msjde forcibly to divert the traffic into this or that channel, although 
the conquests of Russia in the early part of the present century 
have rendered it inevitable that the greater part of the exports 
of northern Persia should pass through her hands. 

Sooner than weary my readers with a long-drawn and statisti- 
cal narrative of the state of the Silk trade of Persia, and of northern 
T ble f particular, during the last 250 years, I have 

produce preferred to arrange in tabular fashion the principal infor- 
and value which my reading has supplied me as to the 

produce and value of that tr^de at different dates within this period. 


Date 

Authority 

Produoo of 
allPenda 

Value 

Produce of Qiian 

Valuo 

Prince of 
HsMUKleraa 

1637 

Olearius 

30,000 bales 
ofSiaiba 
each 

93,0iMn>ales 
of 276 ltd. 

2i. 6d.or2d.Ri/ 
t)cr lb. In 
mida 

ll>tol3mmiiiii 

/lercd 

H,000 bales 

- 

3,000 bales 

1670 

Clianlin 

10,(Ki0 bales 

- 

3,000 Hales 

1744 

Hen way 



30,000 batmaHS uf 

13-lH orciwtui, 4.a 





13 11^ each 

btMt. lOi. per 
8a/rmrN:S(M0 


« 





crowns, <.e, 

7/. I0«.>l(g. Hrt. 







1780 


V7U 

Om^liii 

- 

— 


, 

1.600-1,600 

M/mtfMf 

18S2 

Fruer 




(81,000 thakmant 

6|-8 tomam, 
h. Ml. jmt 

.« 





of 14 lbs. each 







ihahman 


1886 

Fowler 

_ 

— 

1,800,000 lbs. 

2,000,0001, 

.... 




(iilUn and Has* 
anderan) 




1889 

Chodsko 


— 

90,000 thahmam 
OfJ}llM.OBOh 

_ 

— 

1840 

Cbodsko i 

noloiet 



110,000 lAflAfnan* 



1848 


_ 

1,800,000 Iba. 
1,000,000 llM. 


— 

1844 

Shdl 1 



480,000/. 

— 1 

1864 



_ 

3,190,009 Um. 

1,000,0001. 

— 

1868 

1 Z 1 

, r; ! 

- 

I,230,(W0 llM. 

667,000/. 

— 

1866 

Stolw k AudroM ' , 



613,800 kilogr. 

748, <'•00/. 

«*. 

1867 

Uo. ' 


_ 

608.400 kttogr. 

607,000/. 

— 

1868 

Do. ! 



4<a,400 kilogr. 

451,000/. 

— 

1869 

Da I 

“ 1 


331,800 kilogr. 

303,000/. 

— 

1870 

Do. 



4lM^<o kilogr. 

190.000/. 

386.000/. 

““ 1 

1871- 

Do. ! 


— 

880,400 kilogr. 

— 

1873 

Do. 1 




386.600 kilogr. 

321, <100/. 

— 

1878 

Do. 1 





347,400 kilogr. 

328,000/. 

— 

2874 

Da 1 



644,700 kliogr. 

f8O,<J0O/. 

— 

1879 

Do. 

— 

— 

348,400 kUogr. 

lOkOWi. 

— 

1878 

Do. 




t63,OriO kUogr. 

318, (ggg. 

«... 

1877 

Chnrebfll 



310,000 Iba 

133,000/. 

— 

1878 

Do. 



704,700 Iba 

118,000/. 

— 

1681 

StolM a AndreM 



177,000 kilogr. 

— 


iim 

Benjamin 

608,00011m. 


7,000 tAoAmaiMof 
6fllM.eMh 

’■* 

86,000 ttNb 

1886 

Borbeit | 



6,000 bales as 
above 




* TbM6 0gai<M af. copied Crdn the Britidi ConAiliir Beporti oC Vr. CbuccAUUi 
hti the MtlMin the Jut iJMtnum'i JattMhmfm, IBM. 
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Restricting our observations to Gilan alone, in the absence of 
sufficient data upon which to base any more general conclusions, 
History of notice the lamentable falling off in production be- 
deciine tween the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, conse- 
quent upon the anarchy that succeeded the overthrow of the 
Sefavean kings. In Hanway’s time Gilan only furnished one- 
eighth of the total output the days of Chardin. At the close 
of the century, the firm nold of the Kajar family upon the 
northern provinces re-established security and brought with it 
a revival of trade. During the first half of the present century 
the progress continued without intermission. Sir J<^heil, when 
British Minister, wrote in about the year 1850, ‘ Silk is the great 
staple of Persian commerce, particularly of foreign traffic, which 
enables it to pay for a portion of its imports from abroad.’ He 
spoke of attempts that had been made by English merchants to 
introduce improvements in the preparation of the silk, but which 
the normal supineness of the Persians aiS^ their reluctance to 
abate one jot or tittle of archaic routine, had rendered unavailing.' 
In 1864, the very year in which, as the above figures show, the 
climacteric of production was touched, disease appeared for the 
first time. By the year 1869, its ravages had made such serious 
inroad that the Value of the annual output had sunk to one-fiffK 
of the figure at which it stood five years before. From this attack 
the silk trade of Gilan has never recovered. Fggs from Khorasan 
and eggs from Khanikin in Turkey were tried, but with uo success. 

were brought all the way from Japan, but without much better 
results. In despair at bad season ^cceeding^ bad season, ther 
peasants b^ve turned their attention to other crops. Toba^ was 
started as ati experiment in 1875. An impulse Was given to the 
olive cultivation of Rudbar near Resht. In the central silk- 
growing districts of Persia, opium has been largely adopted as an ’ 
alternative, and has produced moat gratifying results. But in the 
northern provinces rice has proved the most popular and remunera- 
tive substitute ; and in a country where new ideas and improved 
methods penetrate so slowly as in Persia, it is doubtful whether, "at 
least in Persian hands, the silk industry will ever permanently 

p. 21) that they cannot be accepted as abeolately reliable, and are sometimes totally 
at variance with the oontemporaneons estimates to be found in the Oonsular 
reports from Tabris. 1 kilogfatmine* approximately 2) lbs. 

' Note H. to Lady Shell's SUmpm of Ufo mud Mmntioro im Porda. 
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re^hre. Under other auspices, a different tale might very likely 
soon be told ; for the disease having been expelled, and the soil 
' and climate remaining what they formerly were, there is no valid 
reason why so lucrative an industry 'should either be abandoned 
or should cease to flourish. 

At present the silk-wQrm is. cultivated, in addition to Gilan 
and M^nderan, in Azerbaijan (where in 1885 the crop was 
32,500 lbs.), in Khorasan (16,250 lbs.), and in the central 
district of Persia, whose chief marts are Kashan, Isfahan, 
prodDction Yezd, and Kerman (13,000 lbs.). In the two latter cases, 
the produce i#^ wholly, or almost wholly, required for local consump- 
tion, and it is from Gilan and •Azerbaijan alone that the export now 
takes place to Russia, and still more to Marseilles. The native 
manufactures in which Persian silk is employed are velvets, 
brocades, satins, and sarsenet, as well as plain silk, and silk mixed 
with cotton. ' Since pure silk is forbidden by the Koran, such of 
the Persians as are stickh‘rs for that somewhat neglected code of 
precepts, salve their conscitmces by wearing silk with the slightest 
admixture of cotton. Of the modern fabrics that I saw in the 
above-mentioned towns, I admired the velvets of Kashan the most. 
Old Persian velvets and velvet brocades are superb, but are very 
difficult to procure in pieces of any size. Silk carpets are still 
made to order at Kashan and Sultanabod, and are as magnificent 
and as costly as heretofore ; but, unless carefully watched, the 
manufacturer flies to the use of cheap aniline dyes, and the 
artistic value and durability of tone of the fabric are irretrievably 

turned. V " 

Hefore I quit the subject let me very briefly describe the 
numner in which the silk cultivation is condooted in northern Persia. 

In the month of April the natives, and chiefly the women, 
take the eggs, attached to a sheet of paper, and expose 
^ them to the warmth of the human body by wearing them 
beneath >their clothes, next to the skin. After the lapse of three 
dajrs the eggs are hatched and the caterpillars appear. They have 
before them a life of about forty days, which is spent in alternate 

* In to information cK>ntaUied in Conaular lU^rtft lot me rooommeod 

for a etodj of the Fenian silk trade an essay by A. Cbodsko, Us 4$$ esrs 
4 esls si» /bne (Paris, I84S) ; W. B. Holmes, SkUehM sa f As Oaipium 
pp. 96.104 ; S. O. Benjamin's Fbrsfo, i^. 4 1 4.422 ; and a paper on • BUk Pfodnotion 
foPbwfo‘|htlm*iiriwrf4/fJlsdMsfyi/Ai^,Noe.l9,l^ For the flgnies of 
prodacfcloo in 1SS9, vide a later chapter on the • Besooinei of Fenfta.' 
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spasms of excessive gluttony and stupefied repose. The periods of 
feasting, however, last from seven to ten days, the intervals of 
torpor not more than two. After the first ten days the worms are ' 
transferred to a tilainba/r, or platform, covered with a thatched 
shanty and reared at a height of about five feet from the ground, 
where, in the intervals of voracity, they are stuffed to repletion 
with mulberry leaves. After about forty days they become fat, 
full, and nearly transparent, in which uncomfortable condition 
they exhibit a desire to climb up a number of branches placed 
vertically in the shed, and to spin their cocoons. This goes on 
for ten days, during which time the tilambar is hermetically closed. 
At the end of that time it is again opened, the boughs are 
removed, the roof is found to be entirely covered with beautiful 
cocoons; and while some of these are spared to develop into 
moths for breeding purposes, the bulk are taken down, the 
chrysalis is killed by exposure to the sun, or immersion in boiling 
water, and the silk is unravelled and wound off on reels. The 
survivors come out as full-blown moths in a fortnight, when the 
female, having done her duty by laying from 100 to 300 eggs, 
pines, and incontinently expires. 

In addition to the valuable products of their cultivated area, 
Mazanderan and Gilan are endowed with gratuitous sources of 
other re- Wealth, of which but little, and that unsystematic, ad- 
Bourcea vantage is taken by the Persians. Tliere are considerable 
mineral resources in the two provinces, of which I shall speak in 
a future chapter on the resources of the whole country. Much of 
the timber that is grown on the mountain slopes is well adapted 
for ship building. It was utilised for that purpose by John Elton, 
the ingenious English shipwright of Nadir Shah, who was com- 
missioned by that monarch to construct for him a fiotilla on the 
Caspian. Timber from Mazanderan was even hewn and ordered to 
be transported across the whole of Persia to the Gulf, in order to 
repeat the experiment there. Boxwood has .been exported from 
the Caspian provinces in some quantity to Russia and England. 
But no system or science of forestry exists ; and the timber which 
might produce a large annual revenue is either apathetically 
neglected or mischievously destroyed.* Nor is the sea much less 
rich in money-maks^^t||^^fnK)^ than the land. The mouths of 

I In 1888 the of wood-cutting In Gilan was ptiTchased bjr a BnsBiaa 

for two years Sot (18k000i.). In 1890 it stood at 17,000 fsauNW. 
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the principal rivers, especially the Sefid Rud, and the marine 
lagoons, swarm with a variety of fish, sturgeon, salmon, mullet, 
trout and carp. At the mouth of the above-named river nearly 

4.000 fiish have sometimes been taken in the day at the height of the 
season, whilst in the Enzeli lagoon 300,000 carp have been netted 
in a single day. At the time of my visit the entire fisheries on 
the south shore of the Caspian were leased to a Russian for 05,000 
tomans (18,600^.) a year ; and from the export both of dried fish, 
and still more of caviar to Russia, he was said to make a large 
annual profit by the speculation. 

The revenue of these two provinces has been jjeculiarly fluctua- 
ting, according as it has fallowed the ups and downs of their 
Revenue progress Or decline. Fraser m 1822 found the 

revenue of Gilan, from customs and land-tax, to be 

200.000 to 210,000 tomans, or 110,000^. to 115,000/. Ten years 
later Monteith returned it as 300,000 tomans, whilst, after a further 
decade it had, according to Holmes, reverted to the original figure. 
Sir F. Goldsmid has given the revenue (in 1874) as 440,000 
tomans. The ‘ Encyclopaedia Hritannica,' quoting from an obsolete 
report, gives 105,000 tomans as the revenue of Mazanderan, and 
says that no suqjlus is left therefrom for thei,. treasury, the entire 
receipts being consumed in military and adrainfstrative expenses. 

I do not find that this is the case. In 1888-89 the revenue of 
Mazanderan was 139,350 tomans in cash, that of Gilan 345,000' 
tomans. The expenditure in the fonner province on government 
dues, cost of collecting, public buildings, &c., was only returned 
at 4,590 tomans ; in the latter it was 24,430 tomans. What 
proportion actually reached the Royal Exchequer it is impossible 
to determine. 


Shot off by the mountains from the rest of Persia, and differing 
therefrom in climate, character, and interests, the Caspian pro- 
Vinces have necessarily played a somewhat independent 
part in history. The imagination that finds toth its 
stimulus and satisfaction in the legendary period of a nation’s life, 
not unnaturally located the heroes of Persian pijth in the sublime 
uplands. There they fought their battles and triumphed, the very 
beasts of the forest taking their side in the conflict ; there Bustam 
Vanquished the Div Sefld, or White Demon ; an inferior order of 
men, predestined to a just servitude, inhabited the maleficent 
T^ens below. The part played hj these provinces in classical 
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liistoiy, and in tbe campaigns of Alexander, may be traced by 
reference to the title Hyrcania in a Classical dictionary. In the 
Christian Era they appear only at fitful epochs upon the public 
stage. During the Sassanian period and the first centuries of 
Islam, Mazanderan formed part of Tapuristan, the modem Taberi- 
stan. About the year 900 a.d. Mazanderan was given by the 
Khalif Mutadhid (or Mutazzid) to Ismail Samani, the founder of 
the Samanid dynasty of North Persia and Bokhara, as a reward 
for his services in conquering the rebellious Amr bin Leith, the 
brother and successor of Yakub bin Leith, already mentioned in the 
chapter on Seistan. In the fourteenth century we find an inde- 
pendent Seyid dynasty ruling in Mazanderan. When Anthony 
Jenkinson and his fellow pioneers opened the British Caspian 
trade with Persia in the middle of the sixteenth century, they 
speak of a king of Gilan, who was only in nominal dependence 
upon the Sefavi Shahs. This state of halting subjection developed 
into actual rebellion in the reign of Shah Abbas, who, in 1593, 
ordered a general massacre in Gilan. Mazanderan, however, as his 
mother’s birthplace, was a special favourite with Abbas. Here he 
built a series of magnificent palaces, whose wasting ruins I shall 
presently describe ; bere, in sight of the Caspian and m a retreat 
where no enemy could either follow or disturb him, he loved, when 
not at Isfahan, to reside. So anxious was he to raise the maritime 
border to a higher level of prosperity and cultivation, that here, as 
elsewhere, he pursued his favourite policy of colonisation on a 
gigantic scale; transplanting 30,000 families of Christians from 
the Turkish border in order at one and the same time to depopulate 
the regions which were yearly ravaged by the Ottomans, and to 
apply a fi*esh and vigorous industry to the most neglected part of 
his dominions. Chardin gives the following quaint description of 
the aptitudes of the country for the novel immigrants : — 

It is sayd to be a perfect right country for the Christians ; it 
abounds with wine and hog’s flesh, two things which they mightily 
like ; they love to go to sea, and they will traflick with their brothersr 
the Muscovites, by thu Caspian Sea.^ 

Abbas, however, had failed to reckon with the Mazanderani 
climate, which quarrelled as fatally with the new comers as it did 
with the worthy Englidi ambassador. Sir Dodmore Cotton ; for, as 

> TrmOi <edlt.;Lloya), voL ii. pp. S-ll. 
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Chai^ goes on to relate, ‘ The malignity of the air was so cross to 
his designs and projects, that, about 1630, the 30,000 Christian 
families were reduced to 400/ The Italian Pietro della Valle, who 
visited the Court of Shah Abbas in Mazanderan, was very much 
smitten with the ladies of that province. ‘ The women,' he wrote, 
‘ were in my eyes perfectly beautiful ; and 1 had full opportunity 
of judging, as, unlike other Mohammedans, they never cover the 
face, but converse freely with man. In addition, they are affable 
and exceedingly obliging.’ 

I have previously spoken of the Cossack descent upon Mazan- 
deran that occurred in the year 16(38. Fifty years later the 
Russian Russians made their first determined attempt, in the 

invasion closing years of Peter the Great's reign, to occupy the 

southern shores of the Caspian. Such conflicting versions of this 
, episode have found their way into books alx)ut Persia, that I will 
briefly relate, so far as can ascertained, *what actually occurred. 

The best authorities are Jonas Hanway, who was in the country 
within a few years of the event ; G. Forster, the first overland 
traveller from India to England, sixty years later; Captain 
P. H, Bruce, an Englishman serving in Peter the Great’s army 
during the first Persian Campaign ; Dorn’s ‘paspia ’ (in Russian) ; 
and a work by M, Fonton entitled * l^n Russia dans I’ Asia Mineure.’ 
From a collation of those several sources we may reconstruct the 
narrative of events as follows. In 1722, I’eter sent an ambassa- 
dor to the Persian Court at Isfahan to demand redress for serious 
damage done to the property of Russian merchants by the Ijesghians, 
then in constant revolt against Persia, in the town of Shemakhi. 
The envoy, arriving at the capital, found that Shah Sultan Husein 
had been deposed, and that Mahmud, the Afghan usurper, was on 
the throne. The latter replied that he could not accept the respon- 
sibility, and that the Czar had better safeguard his own trade. Peter, 
whp was never alow at accepting a hint, at once assembled an army 
of 30,000 veterans at Astrakhan, embarked in July 1722, and sailed 
sgainst Derbend, which yielded to his arms. He was proceeding to 
advance upon Baku and Shemakhi, when he was met by the Ottoman 
ambassador with the threat that, unless he withdrew (the Turks 
ebo laying claim to the entire Ca'ucasns), he would find a Turkish 
as well as a Persian war upon his hands. He then retired for fhe 
winter to Astrakhan, leaving a garrison at Derbend and a fort on 
a river further south, which was presently attacked the Afghans 
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and destroyed. In the course of the winter, the Persian chief of 
Gilan sent an agent to Astrakhan offering to surrender Resht, 
which was then besieged by the Afghans, to Russia. Oveijoyed 
at this windfall, Peter despatched another army early in 1723. 
Resht opened her gates to the new-comers, and the greater part 
of the province of Gilan passed into Russian hands. In July of 
the same year, Baku, after suffering a bombardment from the sea, 
also capitulated. The young Shah Tahmasp, who meanwhile was 
striving to make headway against the Afghans in the north, now 
thought it time to enter a claim of nominal ownership over his 
fast-shrinking dominions. What weakness, however, rendered him 
unable to dispute, policy suggested that he should amicably con- 
cede. Accordingly, an ambassador was sent to Peter, and the 
terms of a bargain, wliich in all probability neither party had any 
idea of keeping, were embodied in a treaty of alliance that was 
signed ©n September 3, 1 723. It contained four principal articles. 
The Czar was to drive out the Afghans from Persia, and to rein- 
state Tahmasp on the throne. In retuni the Shah was to cede to 
Russia in pei’petuity the towns ami dependencies of Derbend and 
Baku, as well as the provinces of Gilan, .Mazanderan, and Astra- 
bad.* He further undertook to furnish camels and provisions for 
the Russian army of invasion. Finally, full liberty of commerce 
was guaranteed between Russia and IVrsia.' The Russians, as 
has been shown, had occupied Gilan even befoi’e the treaty >vas 
signed, and the agreement in that respect was little more than a 
ratification of the status quo. They do not appear ever to have 
set foot in Mazanderan or Astrabad, having their hands full else- 
where, or realising the doubtful policy of such a proceeding. In 
1725 Peter the Great died, and his schemes of Oriental aggrandise- 
ment were temporarily shelved. In the same year the Russian 
forces took Lahijan, the second town to Resht in the province ; 
but they advanced no ^further to the east. Basil Batatzes, the 
Greek merchant, whose travels I have cited when speaking of 
Kelat, was in Gilan during the period of the Russian occupation 
and had an interview at Resht with General Levasoff, the Russian 
commander.* Finally, about the year 1734, ‘the Russians, then 
involved in domestic commotion* and intrigue, were compelled to 
evacuate their Caspian dominions, with only a permission to hold 

■ Hanway, BUtstrietU Aeeifuni, rol Hi p. 181. 

* JVimrmmm MiUmffu (hrittUmmm (FsbiIs. 1886), Unas SSS-Saa 
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a resident at the seaport of Enzeli for the management of the 
silk trade of Gilan.’ This is Forster’s version. Hanway, who was 
‘ in Gilan within ten years of the evacuation, assigns as the true 
reason the pernicious effect of the climate. ‘The waimth and 
dampness of Ghilan, together with the unwholesome fruits, ren- 
dered that province the grave of the Russians, for which reason 
the Empress Anne very prudently consented to evacuate the 
country in 1734, without drawing any advantage from it/ * Wat- 
son, quoting from a writer in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine ’ (vol. xxi.) 
says that Astrabad and Mazauderan had already been restored to 
Persia by a treaty concluded at Resht in 1732 ; and that a further 
treaty restored Gilan in 1 73ii!j — statements which, if correct, would 
absolutely dispose of any claim that Russia may subsecjuently have 
felt disposed to make on the gi*ouiid of the original concession. 
There is a fourth version of the epilogue, which may be supposed to 
reflect the view that might commend itself to a patriotic JVrsian, 
whose amour propre could admit neither the voluntary occupation, 
nor the peaceful retreat. According to this version Niwlir Shah, 
having obtained the tlirone, sent an imperious ultimatum to the 
Russian commander, that unless the Russians disappeared from the 
scene, he (Nadir) would send his ferashcn (lit. cari)ct-spreaderB), 
to svieep them into the sea. It is the ^obvious .sefjuel of this story, 
which is probably of laU^r construction, that the Russians em- 
barked with great precipitation, and were no more seen. In 1746 
the only relic of their occupation of the coast strip was a foctoiy 
at Enzeli, and a commercial agent at Derbend. 

That Shah Tahraasp himself attached very little validity to the 
treaty with Peter the fireat, had already been shown in 1730, in 
Later which year he mo^le a grant of Mazanderan, along with 
ikiatory Khorasan, Seistan, and Kerman to Nadir, as a reward 
for the expulsion of the Afghans. The condition of the two mari- 
time provinces during the latter part of Nadir Shah’s reign, the 
oppression and misery and ruin that everywhere prevailed, are 
admirably depicted in Hanway s pages, from which wo leam how 
a national hero soon transformed himself into an intolerable curse, 
for whose removal men prayed almost in public. In the anarchy 
consequent upon Nadir’s assassination, a local chief named Hidayet 
Khan raised himself and the province of Gilan to a position of 
practical independence. When Kerim Khan 2iend attained the 
* AeeoMnt, vol. L p. 12. 
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throne, he left Hidayet Khan in charge of Gilan, exacting only 
an annual tribute. The ^chief kept a large army, and observed 
great state. It was during his rule that the Russian traveller ' 
Gin^lin visited Resht, and travelled in the Caspian provinces. 
Meanwhile, in Mazanderan and Astrabad, the wily Kajar eunuch 
was organising the strength and the following that were shortly to 
place him upon the Persian throne. Sheikh Vais, the son of Ali 
Murad Khan Zend, who held the throne for four years, from 1781-85, 
was despatched by his father to crush these pretensions, and to re- 
ft ver Mazanderan. Though at first successful he was deserted by 
his followers and compelled to retire. When Agha Mohammed 
had finally tnumphed, Hidayet Khan ^of Gilan was foolish enough 
to resist the successful usurper, and paid the penalty with his life. 
Since then Gilan and Mazanderan have remained in secure and 
undisputed possession of the Kajar reigning family, and have 
commonly provided governing billets for the sons or relatives of 
the sovereign. 

I have already spoken of the partiality displayed by Shah 
Abbas for Mazanderan, and have alluded to the royal residencjes 
Palaces of which he there constructed. Let me say a few words 
Gieat.*''* more about them before passing on. The monarch was 
Ashraf )i0j.0 visited 'and seen by the garrulous Italian ^etro‘ 
della Valle, and by the ingenious Englishman, Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, and their contemporaneous narratives are still extant. A 
century later, Hanway described the ravages of a hundred years' 
decay. In the present century, the tale has been carried down to 
modern times. These palaces ^were several in number. The 
principal were located in a situation of great natural beauty at 
Ashraf, about five miles south of Astrabad Bay, and with an 
exquisite outlook over the sea. Shah Abbas' causeway, running 
in a westerly direction from Astrabad city, passed the village of 
iGrOz, and conducted thence, a distance of twenty-six miles, to Ashraf, 
whose title signified the Most Noble. Here the .Great Abbas set 
abont building himself a sort of northern Isflihan, whose palaces 
and gardens should rival those of the southern capital. Pietro 
della Valle was there in 1618, while the king^s palace was the 
ouly completed structure, and the town was still in the brick- 
layers’ hands. Nine years later, on May 26, 1627, in the same 
palace, which Herbert described as ^ pretty Harge and* but newlya 
finisheid,’ the King received in public auilience Sir Sodmoie 
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Cotton, ambassador from Charles I., and his own accredited envoy 
Sir Robert Sherley. This is how the ever-amusing Herbert de- 
scribes the scene : — 

At the upper end sat the Pot-shaw [i.e. Padishah], beloved at 
home, famous abroad, and formidable to his enemies. His grandeur 
was this : Circled ^ith such a world of wealth he clothed himself 
that day in a plain red caliico coat quilted with cotten, as if he should 
have said His dignity consisted rather in his parts and prudence than 
/urtivis e0lortb%t4i, having no need to steal resj>ect by boriniwetl colour# 
or embroideries. Cross-legg’d the Pot-shaw sat ; his sash was white 
and large ; his waste was girded with a thong of leather ; the hilt 
of his sword was gold, tho blade forrae<l like a semi-ciirle, and doubtless 
well tempered ; thescabbanl red ; and the Courtiers, rt^gisnd exempliim, 
were but meanly attired. * 

Originally there were six different royal establisliinents at 
Ashraf; five- of which were contained within one large wall of 
circumvallation. Of these the most famous was the Bagh-i-Shah, 
or King’s Garden, laid out with stone ti'rraces, and canals, and 
cascadee, and adorned with aitvann, or open halls, the largest of 
which, called, like that at Isfahan, Chchel Situn, or Forty Pillars, 
terminated the principal vista. IVrraces, and cascades, and halls 
have all gone to utter ruin, but tho garden is still a glory, with its 
gigantic cypresses and oninge trees. The Chehel Bitun was ac- 
cidentally burnt down in the time of Natlir Shah, and was replaced 
by a flimsy structure, itself in equal ruin. Other gardens and 
palaces were the Bagh-i-Harein, or Garden of the Seraglio, the 
Bagh-i-Tepe, or Garden of the Hill,yvhich contained the Humirium, 
or warm baths, the palace of Sahib Zeman, or Lord of the Age, 
and the Khelwet, or private palace and garden. A paved way 
with streams and waterfalls led from this enclosure to the Iraaret- 
i-Chashmeh, or Pavilion of the Fountains, making the sixth royal 
residence at Ashraf. The old stone pavements have vanished, the 
slabs having been broken or stolen for the sake of the iron Qlajpps 
cemented by lead, and the entire precincts are a wilderness of ruiUt* 
Half a mile from Ashraf the grandson and successor of Abbas, 
Shah Sefi, built a palace for his daughter, upon a lovely wooded 
eminence, and called it, after himself, Seflabed. like its predeoes- 
8018 it baa peridied ; ai^ a hunting lodge, built many years ago by 

3ms Tsmrei TrtnsU edit.), p. 1S6. 

* Per the rmXMm. of AWaL tiis Oen. J. von BlanuDberv, SHmarumtss, aus 
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the present Shah in its place, is within measurable distance of a 
similar dissolution. The town of Ashraf was peopled by Shah 
Abbas with a colony of 7,000 Armenians, some of whose descen-* 
dants still inhabit the place along with -a mixture of Persian and 
Turkish descent. During the last twenty years it has experienced 
quite a revival, owing to the trade with Russia*that has sprung up 
from the port, or rather roadstead, of Meshed-i-Ser. 

Twenty-six miles from Ashraf on the north-west, at a distance 
of about three miles from the Caspian and on the banks of the 
F rah bad river, are situated the ruins of another city and 

palace of Abbas, known as Ferahabad. Pietro della 
Valle declared that the circuit of the walls was eqnal to, if not 
greater than, that of Rome or Constantinople, and that the city 
contained streets of more than a league in length. In this palace 
died Shah Abbas in January 1628, in the forty-third year of his 
reign and the seventy-first of his age. Forty years later the palace, 
which, according to Chardin, was ‘ a wonder of art that deserved a 
kind of perpetuity,’ and ‘ wherein was kept a vast treasure of 
dishes and basins of porcellane or china, eornaline, agate, coral, 
amber, cups of crystal of the rock, and other varieties without 
number,* was plundered by the Cossacks and destroyed ; and the 
worthy knight sorrowfully adds, ‘ Everytime I think of the magni- 
ficence and delightfulness of that place, I cannot but lament its 
hard fate.* ^ Fraser, in 1822, examined and carefully described the 
ruins of Ferahabad, which he declared to be vastly inferir)r to those 
of Ashraf, in extent as well as in magnificence, and to indicate 
only a temporary rather than a permanent abode. It is curious that 
the king should liave ventured upon two such similar designs in 
such close proximity to each other ; but it is also characteristic of 
the whims of a monarch, who shared to the full the capricious irre- 
sponsibility that has always been a feature of despotism in the 
East. Ferahabad is now a miserable village, which no one turns 
aside to visit. 

From the palaces I turn to the cities of Mazanderan, few in 
number but distinct in individuality, which I shall treat in the 
Cities ot which they are encountered if journeying upon 

Mittan- Shah Abbas’ causeway from Astrabad^ namely : Sari, Bar- 
fumsh, Antol. Of all of them it may be said that in their 
ntnalion, amid forest or jangle and on moist and luxuriant plains, 

* Cortmaiitm qf JRiw Myman ///., pp. 152-164. 
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in their architecture, which is similar to that already described at 
Astrabad, and in their population, which is easily <|i8tingaished 
Vrom the Persian of the centre and south, they art'i mn 

Sari, thirty-five miles from Ashraf, is tlie old capital of Mazan- 
der^, and has been identified by D’Anville and Rennell with the 
^ Zadracarta of the ancients, where Alexander hnltt^d for 

fifteen days and offered sacrifice. Re this as it may, it was 
the capital and residence of the independent sovereigns who ruled 
in this region in the later Middh't Ages. Tim moi’e modern city was 
also selected as his capital by Agha !dohainmed Shah in the days 
when he was still fighting .for the throne, and when his dominions 
did not extend much beyond Astrabad and May^anderan. Ife built 
the palace, which still exists in a ruined conilition, aiul wliich con- 
tained pictures of the battles of Shall Ismail and Nadir Shah. In 
the early part of the present century. Sari was reported to contain 
fiom t30,000 to 40,000 inhabitants; and as late as 1874 C^Vptain 
Napier was told that the total was 10,000. It is not now supposed 
to contain much over 8,000 persons, business having migrated to 
Araol and Barfurush, The streets an* stont*-paved and the town 
has a picturesque appeamuce. When Manway was here in 1744 , 
he left on record that ‘ there an* y(*t four t<*mples of the Oebres, or 
worshippers of fire, made of the most thimble 'materials. These 
edifices are rotund, of about JiO feet dianjeter, raised in height to 
a point near 120 feet.’* Herein there can no doubt that the 
excellent merchant was hoodwinked either by the ignorance or the 
deceit of his informants ; for these four (there were only in reality 
three) towers, so far from being Parsi fire-altars, were merely 
gwnbaz, or sepulchral tow’ers, erected in the Arab ]X5riod in 
memory of eminent saints. Fraser in 1822 found all three still 
standing. The largest was called Gumliaz-i-Selm-wa-Tur, and was 
a hollow, circular, brick tower, 100 feet high, with two belts of 
Eufic inscription and a conical roof. It was believed to be the 
tomb of Hasan-ed-Dowleh, a descendant of the Buy ah or Dilemi 
sovereigns in the fifth century of the Hejira. The two other 
imamzadeha were attributed to Yahia and Ibrahim, the sons of 
the Imam liesa. Since leaser’s day all three have been destroyed, 
or partially destroyed, earthquakes. 

Barfurush, the modem commercial capital of Mazanderan, is 
sitnated twenty-six miles west of Sari and ninety miles north-east 
■ BUtorlMl Aeeount, Yol. I. p. 298. 
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of Teheran. Three centuries ago it was a mere village ; hut its 
admirable pipsition and the improved communication both with the 

Barfurush Combined to make it the most 

considerable town on the Caspian sea-board. ' Little more 
than a century ago (1771) Gm6lin found it a poor place, in no 
wise resembling a capital. And yet Fraser, in 1822, would have 
us believe — the sole instance, so far as I know, in which his judg- 
ment was seriously at fault — that it had grown within that space 
of time into a great city, as frequented as Isfahan, and with a 
population alleged to consist of 300,000, but accepted by him as 
200,000 persons. He went into positive ecstasies over ‘ the 
spectacle of a city purely mercantile, governed by a merchant, 
with jLO khans or nobles, peopled entirely with merchants, me- 
chanics, and their dependents, and prosperous and happy far beyond 
any in Persia.’ Tlie people were as respectful and polite as their 
town was admirable, and the bazaars, a mile in length, were ns 
excellent as the town.* Twelve years later Fraser returned to find 
that the scourge of the pl;j.gue had fallen in the interval upon this 
earthly paradise of cities, and that the fanciful population of the 
previous decade had fallen to 30,000. Since then it has partially 
recovered, although, it is to be feared that the halcyon days of 
Frasers imagination will never return. Napier, in 1874, reported 
its population as 50,000 (a greatly exaggerated estimate), its streets 
as clean and well paved, its shops as well built, and its bazaars as 
full of European goods. The ’town is situated in the level country 
about halfway between the base of the mountains and the sea, and 
though surrounded by rich rice, sugar, and cotton plantations, is 
so buried in forest trees as to be invisible from the exterior. In 
the summer it is almost deserted by its inhabitants, who fly to the 
mountains. On an island in a small lake or tank between the town 
and the river stands a dilapidated villa belonging to the Shah. 
The Russians keep a Consular agent here to superintend their trade 
with the Caspian. There has for long been a considerable number 
of Jews resident in Barfurush, where they are engaged in retail 
trade. A furious outbreak against them took place in 1866 and is 
recorded by It was suppressed by the vigorous action 

of the public opinion prevented him from inflicting 

eondijpi *|||||pnient upon the authm. 

* TnuMk SoMth qf Cupimm, cap. vii 
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Fifteen miles from Barfarush is the port or roadstead of 
Meshed-i'Ser^ at the mouth of the river Babil. Here the Russian 
*Medied-i> steamers of the Caucasus and Mei*cury touch in their 
circumnavigation of the Caspian, and there is a very 
considerable trade, both export and import, principally with 
Astrakban. The harbour accommodation is of the most meagre 
description, or, rather, does not exist. The rival inilueiices of river 
and wind have, in a manner before described, created a fonnidable 
bar which no effort is made to pierce or dredge. The steamers are 
obliged to lie out in the offing at a distance of between two and 
three miles from the shore; and passengers and cargo, as at 
Enzeli, can only be disembarked in calm weather, wlum they are 
transferred to native, Hat-I)ottomed barges. ‘ The coast here is a 
line of low sandhills, overlooking a steep and nnri*ow beach of 
dark-grey sand. There are no shells on the shore, no birds in 
the air, no seaweed, no fish, nothing but green water-iftiakes, 
tortoises, and frogs.’ * There is a Persian Custom-house at 
Meshed-i-Ser, and a lighthouse, with no light. The only other 
edifice worthy of notice is an imnmztuleh of a brother of Imam 
Re%a, who appears to have strewn his dead relatives about this 
neighbourho^ as thick as autumnal leaves in^Valloinbrosa. 

Amol, the third town of Maznndei-an, and the present residence 
of the Governor of the province, is, unlike Barfurush, but like 
Sari, a 'place that has figured in history. In the titne of 
Yakut it was the first city in Tal^eristan ; and it long 
retained a celebrity for its cotton and carpet manufactures. It is 
situated on the banks of the Haras, about twenty-three miles west 
of Barfurush, the river being crossed outside the town by a very 
old stone bridge, between 80 and 100 yards long and not more 
than a yard in width. Gm6lin, 120 years ago, found the popular 
, tion of Amol to be only 800 persons, but 50 years later Fraser, 
still in biff generous mood, reported from 35,000 to 40,000, although 
on hi« second visit in 1834 the place was * a ruin, a desert— the 
streets grown with jungle, and not a soul to be seen, * The 
population now is said to be about 8,000. There are the ruins here 
of a manaolenm, erected by Shah Abbas, over a Seyid, called by 
Fraser Mir Bnznrg, who was his mothers ancestor, and raised 

' Stack, Sim Months in toI. IS. p. 802. 

• Oompaie Sonik of ths OupiaM, cap. rill., with A WMst's Jimmsy. 

voL IL p. 468. 
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himself to the throne of Mazanderan in the fourteenth centuiy, bat 
whose real title was Kawain-ed-Din. In the neighbourhood, also, 
are a number of the square or circular towers with conical roofs,* 
which local ignorance has attributed to the fire-worehippers, but 
which were the familiar sepulchres of holy men in the fii'st 
centuries succeeding the Arab conquest. The town is so 
overgrown with jungle and orchards as to be collectively in- 
visible.* 

Within the last three years an attempt has been made to 
connect Amol with the Caspian by rail — the second of the two 
Railway to railroads in Pei*sia — and to open up a new com- 

thesea mercial route with the capital. This speculation has 
been undertaken by one llaji Mohammed Hasan, the Master of 
the Persian Mint, who conceived the idea of monopolising the 
carrying trade between Teheran and the Caspian by creating a 
quicker and shorter route than that which runs from Amol to 
Barfurush, and thence to Meshed-i-8er. Accordingly, he obtained 
a concession from the 8hah — ^the firat step in any public under- 
taking in Persia — and, selecting as his port of debarkation tlu^ 

. nmrdab of Mahmudabad, at the mouth of the Haraz river, twelve 
miles due north of Amol, he built a fine caravanserai and shops 
there (which, when I was in the country, were unoccupied), he 
imported rails and engineer from Belgium, and he laid a single 
line of rails to Amol, which was to be in connection with a horse 
tramway for a distance of some miles beyond. Of the engineering 
quality of this enteiprise I shall require to speak in a later 
chapter upon Railways in Persia. I may here limit myself to 
remarking that the newly-created port is as bad, if not worse, than 
any on the Caspian, there being the familiar bank of shingle and 
sand between the murdah and the sea, and vessels requiring to lie 
off at a distance of some miles and to land their cargoes in light- 
ers. The line was badly laid, and the proprietor soon quarrelled 
and parted with his Belgian engineers. Quite lately, however 
(October 1890), Hajl Mohammed Hasan appears to have found a 
new field fi)r his energy, for I hear of a large factory in course 
of erection by him at Amol, which is to contain wood-working 
maohinery and a powerful sugar-cane press, the labour being 
directed by » Russian engineer. To this indefatigable Persian 

^ The aCooiut of Amol b to be found in Sir W. Ouseby, 

IWnMfa i>dLWpp. 996-316. 
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must at least be conceded the merit of energy, Avhicli, in any form 
of public undertaking, is so rare in Persia as to deserve encomium 
even if ill-judged or misplaced. 

A new road from Amol over the main range of the Elburz to 
Teheran, was constructed by order of the Shah in 1877-78 by 
New road C^eneral Gasteiger Khan, an Austrian engineer officer in 
toTeiieran ^he Persian service. The total distance is about 120 
miles, and the places passed en route are Pams, Shahztuleh. Ilaineh 
(or Rehna), skirting the Eastern base of Denuiveiul, Iinamzadeh 
Hashim, Ah, and Jajrud. The scenery issuperb, alike amid the lower 
elevations and the Wooded glens and valleys, and on the rugged 
and savage heights. Of thn former, Stack (in 1881) wrote the 
following description, whicli I think it only fair to qiiat^ as a 
set-off to my own occasional jeremiads upon the sullen sterility 
of the normal Persian landscape : — 

Our march to Ainol was the loveliest T made in Persia ; hut, indeed, 
one could hardly believe that this was Pei-sian scenery, with its forest 
paths and meadow glades, and broad river bordered by tall and leafy 
growth of oaks. I thought of the leagues of brown or black desert, 
the Imre sand-ridges, the salt hills, whiti^ and crimson and green, the 
tlry, clear air, and the bold and sharply-detiued forms and colours that 
I had seen during niy wanderings in Persia till Aow^but here was an 
atmosphere laden with soft, invisible vajwmr, and ail the shapes of 
mountain and valley were rounded or clothed witli vegetation, hiding 
the bare outlines of the rock, and all tlic colours wei-o the blue and 
white of the cloud-flecke<l -sky alwve, aiul varied sliades of green nil 
around us.- 

Between the village of I3und-i-burideh and Rnineli, in one of 
the narrowest parts of the mountain defile, through which the 
road runs, is a great rock sculpture of Nasr-ed-Diri Shah on 
horseback facing the spectator, with ten ministers in full uniform 
standing five on either side of him. The figures are life-size, and 
raised in relief about three inches, and the likenesses are un- 
deniably good. I saw the original full-size cartoon in the Iloyal 
College at Teheran, llie tablet is bordered by a metrical inscrip- 
tion, which sounds the praises of His Majesty and commemorates 
the making of the road. The idea is a somewhat belated and 
turgid imitation of the ^Sassanian model; but apart from the 
absurdity, the execution is in this case creditable. 

Of the towns of Gilan^ the only one worthy of mention (with 
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the possible exception of Lahijan, on the Lengarnd), is the 
capital, Eesht, of which I undertook in Chapter II. to say some- 
Townsof connection. It is the first town which* 

Gflwap most travellers see in Persia, and the last also ,to which 
the majority bid farewell. Situated in the low, swampy 
ground at a slight distance from the sea, it has always been an 
unhealthy spot, from which Europeans would willingly fly. It was 
originally buried in jungle, after the fashion of the other cities 
which I have described. The Russians, during their occupa- 
tion 160 years ago, ^cleared the surrounding timber for a distance 
of 15 miles, as far as the mountains ; but a good deal has sprung 
up since. Its position as the capital of the chief silk-producing 
province of Persia, and as the natural outlet of export trade, very 
early secured it a prominence, which has rendered its name one 
of the most familiar of Persian titles to English ears, and which 
has left its recoi*d in the pages of many travellers,^ British, Russian, 
and French. Consuls or Vice-Consuls were here from an early 
period, to safeguard the commercial interests of their several coun- 
tries. The near vicinity of Russia, and her j^redominance in the 
Caspian, have naturally given her a commanding position ; the 
more so as she a large number of subjects, chiefly Russian- 
Armenians,* in f^h£ and, Cilan, and as she is understood to own 
several villages in the neighbourhood by right of mortgage. 
Nevertheless, the best days of Resht have passed. Early in 
the century, while the silk trade was at its zenith, its bazaars 
exhibited a cuiious congeries of different nationalities : Armenians, 
Jews, Europeans, Buniahs from India, and even Povindahs 
fix>m Afghanistan. Fraser, who, at the close of his first journey 
in 1822, experienced an unprovoked and vexatious imprison- 
ment here, escaping on foot only to be recaptured and brought 
back under circumstances of great indignity — estimated its popu- 
lation at that date as from 60,000 to 80,000. It was almost 
annihilated by the plague in 1830-31, which swept like a tor- 
nado, carrying everything before it, over the nati^ fever-beds 
. of the maritime border ; and in 1834 was only ^ the ghost of its 

* For Reaht in 1717 vUU John Bell's TWmwIs, voI. i. pp. 134-136 ; in 1744, 
Hanwax*^ MUUHmU Aeo^wU, vol. i. pp. 279-281 ; in 1771, OmSlin, MUMnf det 
j^losiNwrtft, voUiLp. 426, etc,; in 1882, Fraeer's TWidrlf the OupUuh 

pp. 148-165 ; in 1843, Holmes's Skrteket oa the Cdkjnan Skoru, ci^ vi. ; in 1861, 
I^wiek's Jimmal sf a voL ii. p. 1 ; in 1881, B. ODonofant Merv 

voL i. p, 317. 
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former self/ The silk trade, however, whicli continued to flourish 
till the last twenty-five years, enabled Resht to raise its head more 
quickly than any ol‘ its neighboura. It was a flourishing town in 
the middle part of this coiitiiiy, and many English tiaveilers have 
occasion to recollect the hospitality of the firm of Ralli, who kept 
a large establishment here, and maintained a country house in 
almost European style. With the collapse of the silk trade they 
disappeared, and the fortunes r»f liosht exptu-ienced a sensible 
'decline. Tlie counterbalancing increase, howev<*r, in the cultivation 
and export of rice and cotton have caused it to revivt*, and the 
population is now calculated at from 25,000 to d0,0()0. The 
situation of Resht as the chief maritime outlet on the north, must 
always render it an important place, quite apart from the. trade of 
the province whose capital city it is. For instance, in 1878, the 
last year in which published statistics are accessible, the ex]M»rt« to 
Russia from the province of (filaii, vtd R(*sht, equalled 102,000/.; 
while the exports from the rest of Pt^rsia through the same Custom- 
house were only 1,000/. le.sK ; the internal tradi* between R«>ht and 
the Persian interior amounting to I Ri.OOO/. in the. same period. 

Anyone who has followed me so far, will by this time be ex- 
pecting the statement, that considerable as is tlu^ trade of Re.sht, 
PoHHible might be increased and. in all probatwfhy. doul»le(l, did 
»mpn>ve. tho Persians take the most eleiinniOiry st4*p8 to exjx'dite 
or facilitate its transit. It is safe to say that in no otlusr 
country in the world would tlie inaiii avenue of merwiiitile. entrance 
and exit be left in so miserable and cimotic a condition. ^Fhe bar 
at Ens&eli, the entrance to the Murdab, or Lagoon, the anchorage 
therein, the ascent by creek to JMr-i-Ra/.aar, tli»i road to Resht, are 
so many successive and undisputed obstacles to freedom of inter- 
course. In any other country tho bar would have been di'edged, 
steamers would have been admitted into the lagoon, jetties 
would have been built for lading and unlading therein, the 
creek would have been deepened and widened, or a canal con- 
structed to Resht itself. Above all, the marsh and forest 
Totbdm would have been kept in good repair. The question of 
railway .communication with the interior is one that lias fre- 
quently been mooted, and was once on the verge of being put 
into execution, the embankments being built, and even the rails 
being laid for the distance of a few miles from Resht; but this is 
A Subject which 1 must reserve for a later chapter. The only 

VOL. I. , c c 
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plausible excuse whiph Persia can offer, apart from her congenital 
inability to help herself, is the fear that she may have felt of 
providing, by any of the means above indicated, an easier path of 
invasion to a hostile power, or, in other words, to Russia. Such a 
fear is, perhaps, venial, but I do not think that it constitutes either 
an honourable or a valid excuse. The power that designedly 
fosters its own weakness, ultimately perishes of the atrophy thus 
engendered. Moreover,, Russia can march so easily ipto Persia 
from other quarters that her power of aggression would be but 
little augmented by the removal of obstacles from one out of njauy 
channels of invasion. 

And thus I am brought to the question, with which 1 will 

conclude this chapter, of the alleged designs of Russia upon ^lie 

^ ^ northern provinces, and of the probable place allotted to 

dPsU'nr them in her political horoscope. There can be no doubt 

since the ttmiporary occupation of Gilan in the 

Mazan- reign of Peter the Great, Russia has turned a rctrretful 
dcian y ^ .1 V. . . , , 

and covetous eye upon the Persian posst^ssions to the south 
of the Caspian Sea. It is also a matter of common knowledge 
that, on occasions when the Shah has shown too marked n di8iK)sit ion 
either to independent or to Anglophile action, he has been sigiiiti- 
cantly remindetlSof that bygone incident, and has been threatened 
with its repetition- It is further true that Russia could land her 
forces either at Resht or at Gez without, in all probability, 
incurring any armed opixjsition. Jjastly, it is rumoured that in 
the famous secret uiemorandum drawn up by (reneral Kiiropatkin, 
now Governor-General of Transcaspia, in 1885, and generally ac- 
cepted as the official scheme for a Russian invasion of India, the 
incorporation of Gilan and Mazanderan, as well as of Azerbaijan 
and Khorasan, are treated as indispensable preliminaries upon the 
Persian stage of operations. There is therefore abundant grotlnd 
for believing that Russia regards these particular provinces with 
a not wholly disinterested vision. Sir Jnstin Sheil, himself a 
British Minister in Persia, and consequently well-informed, echoed 
and confirmed the general impression when he wrote : — 

That Gilan should have been long coveted by Russia is not sur- 
prising. Everytliing contributes to make it a desirable possession ; 
its situation relative to Russia, its wealth and improvable qualities, 
its defensible position^inpuntains on one side, the sea on the other, 
swamps and jungles all over the province.' 

* Mote H to Lsdjr Bhoil’s GUMp$e9 of JAf§ m ibrria. 
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On the other hand, it is well to pause for a moment and consider 
whether the movement, if contemplated, would he either so advan- 
Pfriia of ^g®0UB or so simple as at first si^dit appears. Lei. it be 

^f^te r®nieml)ered that them is not in the same parallel of 

® latitude a more unhealthy strip of country in the world. 

The Russians were expelled by the climate l)efore. Oilan has 
proved a graveyard to most lOiiropeans whoso lot has cast them 
there. In the fifth trading expedition of the British Moscovy CJom- 
pany to North Persia in 1008-1574 A. n., five of the English factors 
died of illness and two w(»re murdered in the space of five weeks. Sir 
Robert Sherley and Sir Dodmore (Cotton siiecumbed in the manner 
already related in 1027. Wlum Elton and Hanway revived the 
British trade with the Caspian in the eighteenth century, five out of 
the fifleen Europeans engaged in thetraflic died ^t Ka/.vin between 
1740 and 1744. In the latter .year wc» ln^ir of all the Europeans 
in Re^sht as very ill with agues, dislehipm*, <fec. The recent occu- 
pants of the British and Russian consulates at Resht tell a similar 
tale. It may, therefore, be accepted tliat for Europeans an occupa- 
tion in force or a colonisation of either (lilaii or Ma/.auderan would 
be an extremely risky exp(‘rinien<. Any such invaders would be 
comptdled to seek the liigluM* altitudes, ami to U‘av the lower hivols 
to the acclimatised indigenous jiopulatioir. Such a partition might 
be possible, in the event of the absolute (jniesc<*nce of tln^ latter ; 
but it might also become in the liigheHt degn*o js'.rilous if the 
natives resisted a foreign usurpation, and profited by the extra- 
ordinary natural advantages for defence of their jungles, and <i|eiiUw, 
and mountains. 

It may be averied without fear of contradiction that a more 
difficult country- either to carry or to hold in the face of armed 
P«ia«of opposition can nowhere lie found. EraH<*.r, who twice 
the traversed it from end t*! <;nd, summed up its strategic 

cftwtltry , , 

properties in the following language : — 


Certainly 1 never saw, nor can 1 imagine, a strunger or more 
impracticable country in a military point of view than these provinces. 
Roads, Le. made roads, there are none, except the great Causeway 
made of old by Shah Abbas, nnd this has now so nearly disappeared 
that it requires a guide to find it ; and even when found it would lie 
Qseless, for military purposes, from the numerous breaks and gaps in 
its oours^and from the impenetrable jungle which surrounds it oh all 
a^ affords cover for ail sorts of ambuseadee and surprises. 
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The surface where not cultivated consists of natural or artificial swamps, 
overgrown with forest trees and thorns, particularly bramble bushes 
of incredible luxuriance, and perfectly impervious. Indeed, these 
brambles are called by the inhabitants the ‘Pehlewanhfl, Mazunderanee,’ 
i.e. the heroes or guardians (lit. wrestlers) of Mazunderan, and well 
do they deserve the appellation. * 

Monteith, who was a practical soldier, said, ‘If only the 
Persians were united, nothing ought to be more desired by them 
than attack from the Caspian.’ Indeed, in the present stale of 
communications, it should be as easy for a comparatively small 
body of well led troops, with proper dispositions, to repel any in* 
cursion from the Caspian, as it would be to repel a storming party 
from the Great Pyramid. Disembarkation, to begin with, is 
difficult, cumbrous, and lengthy. An invader should find his 
work cut out for him ere ever he set foot on land. But, even 
supposing him to have landed, the swamps and jungles of tlie 
lower levels should whistle with bullets and pullnlate with ambu.s- 
cades ; * whilst, if the lowlands were either sun’endered or seized, 
there would remain the ambush of the forest, the covert of tin* 
deep ravines, the invulnerable vantage |3oint8 of rocky pass and 
precipitous ledge. an army whose advance was seriously and 
systematically cohtested,. to cross tlie Elburz would be no mean 
achievement of warfare. Finally, supposing resistance to have 
been either abandoned or overcome, and the country to have been 
occupied by the enemy, his continued stay there should be made 
a daily and nightly persecution by a peasantry, or still more a 
native militia, familiar with the country and inured to guerilla 
warfare. All these perils are based upon the hypothesis of an un- 
welcome intruder, and a population or an army pledged to defend 
its homes. If neither of these conditions be realised in North Persia, 
and it may be rash to assume their possibility, there will remain 
no reason why Russia should not occupy Gilan and Mazanderan 

» A Wintef^s Jntrnff, vol. ii. p. 468. 

* This was what actually happened in 1804 in the early stages of the first 
Busso-Persian war, when Zisianoif, the Russian Commander-in-Chief, planned a 
descent upon Qilan, with a view of threatening the capital. He landed his troops 
at Bnseli, bat, not finding boats enough to convey them across the lagoon to 
Resbt, was compelled to march round the shore through the swamps and jungle. 
From these secure reoesaes the natives harassed the Russian oolumn with 
xhusketry fire, and threw it into such confusion that the order was given to 
retreat, and the attempt wae ignominiously abandoned. 
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to-morrow. Ehrenbreitstein itself would be powerless if its garrison 
lounged unarmed on the ramparts and left open the gates. 

Routbs TUB Caspian Provinobs. 

TrhbbAN to Gez—(}* iVi ilslinoh or llchn.i, iUijan, Amol, Barfurudh [M«ihed*i> 
8 er], Sari, Ashraf).— Colonel W. K. Stuart (1836), Journal of a IlrsfdenoPt cap. xi. 
Captain Hon. G. Napier (1874), Jourmt of tho HM.ti., vol. xlvi. pp. 118-129. R. 
Stack (1881), Months hi Persia, vol. ii. cap. vli. viii. 

Tbhbran to Amol (rid Finukuh, Shlixali, Sari,aml Barf urush).— Sir W. Ou«o- 
ley (1812), Travels, vol. iii. cap. xvii. Major D’Arcy Todd (1836), Journal of tke 
7 /.^/.A'.,vol.viii.pp. 101-108. Colonel W. K. Stnail (1836),i/(M(rn/4^ of a Jiotident^e, 
cup. X. Capt. U. Wilbrahnni, Travels in 1K37, caps, xxxviil-xlii. 

Tbhbran to Astrabai) (rid Finukuh, Shirtfuli, Sari, Ashraf, Gef).~( 8 ir) A. 
Burnes (1832), Travels into liohharH,^c\\. vii. pp. 1U5~114. K. B. Kastwiok (1862), 
Journal of a DiplomaU‘,\iA. \\. pp. 60-101. Colonel Vul. Baker (1873), Clouds 
m the Hast, pp. 70-77. 

Tbubbam to FiRfZKni (nd Alijir, Stuck, Waliulwid, A.soIat, Arsinkini, Ox, 
Bakideh, Khan Lar Khan, Ask, Arjunmnd).— Colonel B. I^>vett (1881-82), Pro* 
reedings of th£ It. <i.H. (new series), vol. v. pp. 68-75. 

FiruzkuiI to Astrabad (nfl Chashineh Kalmd, Salji!»h, Fulad Maluilla, and 
Chnrdoh).— Colonel B. Lovelt (1881 82), Had 

Rbsht to Amol (rid liahijan, l 4 eng;f«iiid,Uu«l*i- 8 er, Ahh/walwwl). - W. Ii, Holmea 
(1843-4), Sketches, cap. vii. ix. 
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THE SIIAH-s-ROYAL FAMILY— MIXl^TERS. 

.V » 

Where the word of a king is there i| power ; and who may say unto him, 
What doestthon?- EcclMAtteit viii. 4. 

I HOW approach ttit^ discunijiou of tlie |x>liiu al condiiioiiH under 
wliich Persia at present suljsists. In a country ho Ixickward in con- 
stitutional progress, so destitute of fortus and stntufes and 
w.nfcfeE- charters, and so firmly stereotypi'd in the immemorial 
Persia™ traditions of the Kast. the personal element, as might bo 

onvern- expected, is largely in the ascendant ; ami the govom- 

*' meat of Persia is litth; else than the arhilrary exercise of 
authority by a series of units in a descending seale from the 
sovereign to the Iicadman of a petty village. 'Phe only check 
that operates upon the lower ofllcinl grades is the fear of their 
superiors, which means can usually be fouudMo assnage ; u|)on the 
higher ranks the fear of the sovereign ’who is not always cldsed 
against similar methods of pacification ; and iHK)n the sovenngn 
himselfthe fear, not of native, but of foreign opinion, us repre- 
sented by the hostile criticism of the Kuropean Press, in the 
-earlier part of the Sliah s reign an indigenous controlling infiiumco 
existed ill the power of the clerical order. But the gradual re- 
assertion of the civil authority, at which the present Khali lias 
constantly aimed, and tho introduction of lay administnition of 
Church property, have considerably detract'd from tlio former power 
of the mullahs ; and, except in places where a spirit of fanaticism 
either exists or can easily Ire kindled, such as Meshed and Isfahan, 
their prejudices, which are invariably enlisted on the side of reaction, 
■cannot be regarded as a serious deterrent upfrn the prerogative of 
tke sovereign. The Khali, indeed, may be ^garded at this moment 
as perhap# the best existing specimen of^a moderate despot ; for 
within the limits indicated he is practicaHy irresprrnsible and 
omnipotent. He htm absolute command over the life and property 
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and can be reduced to impotence or beggary in tbe twinkling of 
an eye. The ministers are elevated and degraded at the Royal 
pleasure. The sovereign is the sole executive, and all officials are 
his deputies. No civil tribunals are in existence to check or modify 
his prerogative. Enormous, therefore, is the importance attaching 
to the character of the individual in whose person is concentrated 
such a wealth of plenary powers. 

Nasr-ed-Din Shah, as I have before said, is not a Persian, but 
a Turk, by descent, and is the fourth sovereign of the Kajar 
The J^ynasty which has occupied the throne of Persia for close 
Kajar upon oiie hundred years. The Kajai*s, whose family history 
Dynasty been Written by more than one Persian biographer, 

and has even been translated into English,^ are not content with 
any more modest descent than from Japhet, the son of Noah. 
Even if we question the authenticity of so illustrious a pedigree, it 
is yet indisputable that for 700 years the Kajar tribe have been 
heard of in history. A chieftain of that race ruled the country 
from llhey to the Oxus, as deputy for one of the J^Iongol descendants 
of Jenghiz Khan. Titnur is said to have banished them to Syria, 
but afterwards to have suffered them to return. Later on they 
espoused the cause of the 8efavi Shalis and assisted in raising them 
to the throne, in return for winch service they were included in the 
Kizihbash or seven Red-Head tribes, so called from the scarlet 
head-covering which they were permitted to wear. According to 
one account the mother of Shah Ismail himself was of Kajar blood.* 
ITnder his successor, Shah Tahmasp, we hear of a Kajar governor of 
Kandahar, and of a Kajar ambassador to the Porte, demonstrating 
the prominence to which the tribe had already attained; whilst in 
tlie reign of Abbas the Great their power had become so consider- 
able that that monarch found it expedient to divide them into thi*ee 
branches, whom he settled respectively in Merv and Khorasan 
to fight against the Tartars, in Georgia to fight against the 
Lesghians, and on the Gurgan and at Astrabad to fight against 
the Turkomans. The latter became the main Persian settlement 

* The Dynatty of the Ktyare, translated from an Oriental Feraian MS. by Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, 1883. Compare Morier, JounuU 4f the ILG.8^ voL vii. 
p. 831. 

* So ssji Mr. Watson ip his HUtory qf Persia ; bat 1 have always nndaiatood 
that the mother oi Shah Ismail was Martha, the daogbter of Usan Haaan, cbiaf- 
«tiUn of the White Sheep, and his Christian wife Despoina, who was a daaghter of 
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of the tribe, whose cbieftRin, Fafch Ali Khan, a little more than 
150 years ago, having been made joint Conimander-in-Chief 
with Nadir Kuli Khan, by Shah Tahntasp II., was speedily put 
out of the vT&y by the ambitious soldier of fortune,* thereby 
bequeathing to his posterity a blood feud which was not sattfhed 
until Nadir’s descendants had all l)oen removed by death or torture, 
and a Kajar sovereign was firmly stMibnl uiK)n the throne of Persia. 
Agha Mohammed Shah, the grauds(»n of hath Ali Khan, could not 
himself perpetuate, the race, having at an early ago been made a 
eunuch by order of Adil ISliah, the nephew and Huccessor of Nadir. 
But his nephew, Fath Ali Shah, to whom ht‘ transmitted the crown, 
and his successors after him,»havii proved so extraordinarily prolific 
of male offspring that the continuity (»f t he dynasty has been assured ; 
and there is probably not a reigning family in the world that in the 
space of one hundred years has swollen b) such iiin pie dimensions 
as the royal race of Persia. The Kajors have, indeed, l)een* mainly 
distinguished for five characteristics, which have l)een uniformly 
noticeable in the princes of the blood : a genius for paternity, a 
fairly high level of intelligence, handsome features, H[X)rtiiig in- 
stincts, and a remorseless economy. How true a Kajar is the 
reigning monarch will he evident as 1 pro(*eed. 

Since his two visits to England in 1 BJ**! and the ])ersonaIity 
and many of the idio-syiicrusies of the Shah have become familiar to 
Nmf od- tbe' British public. Nanr-ed-Diii (Defender of the Faith) 
Hiftap^ir- eldest son of Mohammed Shah, and was bom on 

*ttoe . July 17, IBB 1. Consequently, he is now just sixty years 
of age. Upon his father succeeding Fath Ali Shah in 18Bi (Abbas 
Mirza, Mohammed's father, and for ho many years V'^ali-Ahd or 
Heir Apparent, having died in the pnwious year), Nasr-ed-Din 
became Vali-Ahd and, after the fashion of the PerHian Royal 
Family, waa, at the early age of twelve, made nominal (iovernor of 
Azerbaijan, residing at Tabriz. In that province, at Deran near 
Urumiah, he was seen in 1835, and d68cril)ed as follows by (Jolonel 
Stu^, who accompanied Sir U. Ellis as private secretary on hia 
^jwon to Teheran: — 

The Walee Ahud was, like his uncle, seated at an open window. I 
E^never saw so beautiful a child. The expression of his countenance is 
mournful, and the poor thing was evidently shy. We were given 

* lie wee bniied in the Mausoleara of Khojab KaU outside Meshed : ride .. 
OhipteirTn. 
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sherbet, sugar candy, and tea, presented by servants who knelt. The 
ablutions of the Walee Ahud were carefully performed after he had 
drunk his tea. He wiped his little chin, where, Inshallah, his beard 
will be, with most dignified gravity.* 

And iCgain in 1836 : — 

The little prince is grown since we last saw him. He has a beauti- 
ful but mournful cast of countenance, and was terribly bored, most 
likely, pour child. 

As a fact, the Vali-Aiid was very much neglect lul by his father, 
over whom the young prince’s mother had ceased to exercise any 
charm. He lived in very difficult circumstances, often being com- 
pelled to borrow money in order to pa*y liis daily expenses. Mo- 
hammed Shah favoured liis younger son, Abbas Mirza, tlien styled 
Naib-es-Siiltaneh, who retired from the country soon after his elder 
brother ascended the throne, and only returned to Persia in later 
years after a long exile at Baghdad. 

So much for the Shah in his early years. Soon aft^^r reaching 
man’s est^ite, his apj^earance was described by Mr. Binning in 
terms which hardly ratify the promise of his childhood : — 

The Sliah is now (1851) in his twenty* second year, but looks older. 
His complexion is yer^ sallow, and his countenance, though not disagree- 
able, cannot be pronounced h&ndsoiue. He wears moustaches, with but 
the rudiments of a beaixl.'*' 

In middle life, the Shah’s appearance is so familiar throughout 
Europe as to need no lengthened description, and may be judged 
of from the illustration which accompanies this text. The Kajars 
are a handsome race, and if Nasr-ed-Din cannot equal the majestic 
Appearance of his great-grandfather, Fath Ali Shah, or even of his 
grandfather, Abb^ Mirza, both of whom were famous for their 
lon^bearded beauty, his mien and deportment are, at any rate, 
kingly and pleasing. He, and his sons after him, have abandoned 
the fashion of the beard that was set by his Kajar pir^ecessors, 
and have inverted to t^e shaven cheeks and chin which we see in the 
portraits of most of the Sefavi sovereigns. Though sixty years, of 
tkjgty the Shah is erect, active, and robust, makiug the most of a 
middle st|j||tw|pd^ 't^ld walking with a siow step and a peculiar jaunty 
movepej^lf the hips, which has a certain air of distinction. 

■ JoWfuU « Rendenee ia ilT. Perna, p. 136. 
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» 

Blaek ejes and dear complexions have been common to 

all the Kajars, both male and female, and the Shall is no exception i 
in these particulars. It is probably, however, to the assistance of 
dye that his hair and monstacho owe the raven hue, which as yet 
shows no tinge of grey. H is younger brother, the Jluku-e<l-Dowleh, 
whom I saw at Meshed, was equally black iqKin the head, but a 
white stubble besprinkled his duplicate chin. 

On his return from Euro]X' in the autiiniu of the Shah 

veiy nearly died at 'iabriz, his life at one time being tlespaired of 
Health ami by the physicians; Imt his gcnornl health is excellent, 
habiu lij,, habits of life are simple. It is possibly to thtur 

descent that the Kajars owe-a inanliness, aiiioinUiiig almost to a 
bruliq[ueness of bearing, tliat is unromnioii in tlu^ smooth and 
polished Persian ; while tli<- 'rnraniaii hl(M>d also assm’ts itself in a 
passionate lovt* of the chasi* and a taste for nonind life, which have 
ill no wise succumbed to the itimads of western civilisation. The 
Shall fr(‘queutly absents liiniself from the capital on huiUing ex- 
cursions in the mountains, which abound with ibex, lU^er, and 
other four-footed gtime, imineuhe tracts of country l>i‘iug presi^rveil 
for the royal sport ; while upon the plains tin* antehqn* is Iiunteil 
with hounds, or liawks an* lhavn aftcT lic*r*ujs, bustards, fraticolin, 
quail, and partridge. Many of tin* lyings of Persia luive Ihjoii 
great liuiiters ; one of tin* Sjissunian moiiarchs, Bahrain V^, lieing 
surnamcd GuV, or wild aHs, from tlu*, animal w liieli be lovc^d to 
pursue, and in hunting which he> lost his life ; and the later 
Sefavi sovereigns having divided their e.\istc*nco in aliont equal 
proportions between tlie chase, the harem, and tlie Isittle. Fatli 
Ali Shah and his son Abbas iMirza were both fine riders and 
excellent shots; and in these resjKictH Nasr-ed-Din follows in their 
footsteps. He may frec|nently Im*, encountered riding out of the 
city to one of his numerous shooting lioxes in the nionntains, 
attended by a large cam p-foUo wing, and solaced by a sehnstion 
fiyim bis extensive seraglio. In manner and address tlie Shab 
gives the impression of a man habituated to autliority ; and 
whether seen in publics state or in private audience, he Ixith acta 
and looks the monarch. ' He is believed to be naturally shy, which 
may acconnt for a somewhat abrupt and fidgety manner, and for 
an utterance rapped out in short, incisive periods. In an interview 
with which I was favoured, he was continually shifting the spec- 
tadee which he wore from his eyes to the front of his sheefiskin 
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hoUchy and his short, jerky sentences resembled a forensic eross- 
examination rather than a conversation. He is extremely affable 
and well-disposed towards Europeans, and few foreigners leave 
his capital without the honour of an audience with the sovereign. 
In earlier life he was more partial to show and pomp ; but his tastes 
appear to have grown simpler with advancing years. The repre- 
sentative of a monarchy that has long been one of the most gorgeous 
in the East, the heir of sovereigns whose court ceremonial, up till 
the last fifty years, was a blaze of splendour, and the pcRssessor of 
jewels unnumbered, he now affects a simplicity of costume in 
striking contrast to his predecessors. The bediamonded sword 
and the flashing aigrette, which were so familiar on his first visit 
to England in 1873, had disappeared in 1889 ; and in Teheran I 
have seen him walking in the streets in a braided frock coat, witli 
prodigious skirts (a speciality of the Persian Court), holding a 
walking stick in his hand. Upon other occasions he either appears 
on horseback, or, more commonly, is driven through the streets of 
the town in a sort of coach with glass panels, not unlike the 
carriage of a City sheriff, drawn by six or eight white horses with 
henna-dyed tails. In front and behind ride a small detachment of the 
royal bodyguard, or rfholamsy whose full number stands at 2,000, 
or two corps of 1,000 apiece, and who are recognisable by their 
gold-braided tunics and by the muskets, wrapped up in red cases, 
which they w ear slung across their shoulders^i^ A number of the 
liveried harlequins, or royal runners, whom I have previously 
described, are also in attendance to clear a way, while the less 
ornamental with their long switches, keep back the crowd. 
The Shah does not allow of any redundant zeal on the part of the 
ferashesy and ia accessible to any on© of his subjwts who may press 
forward to offer him a petition. 

While Heir Apparent and when resident at Tabriz, Naei*-ed-Diii 
Mirza^ received the usual education of Persian princes. In other 
intellec- words, he was taught to read, write, pray, ride and shoot, 
tnai ba ^ The governorship of Azerbaijan, though nominally vested 
in the Vali-Ahd, being as a role exercised by some 
minister of weight and years, the heir to the throne has few other 
occupations except those of the harem and the chase. Accordingly, 

' 1 need soarody ex^tn that when JUrta aucoeeda a proper name it signifies 
PrinosXbeing a oontraotion of Amir-tadek — descendant of an AmirY, hat th»t 
when it precedes it means a penon in olvil employment or a seeretaiy. 
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iv IB BurpriBing to learn that the young prince was a father at 
sixteen, and that the chief reputation lie left at 'rnbriz was that of 
a great hunter. Called to the throne at the early age of seventeen, 
and surrounded therefore from youth upwanls by the sycophants 
and flatterers who buzz round an Oriental crown, it is surprising 
that Nasr-ed-Din Shah has turncHl out so well. This happy de- 
velopment he owes to abilities considerably above the av<*rage, and 
to decided strength of character. When he came to the throne he 
only knew the Turkish language, which is sjiokeu in Azerbaijan ; 
but he soon learnt both to speak and to write Persian well, and 
has since acquired a tolerabh^ familiarity with Fi*ench and Arabic. 
He is well vei-sed in the Pci*sian points and in Oriental works of 
history, phih»sophv, and art. Nor is tin* Shah by any means 
destitute of artistic acc'omplishnients. He can draw well, and is 
reputed to write passable vcM-ses, or, to adopt the PiMxian hyperl>ole, 

‘ he can make the nightingale of th<^ pen flutter abmt the full- 
blown roses of the harem.’ He is assured by his court iiu’s, as was 
his great-grandfather Path Ali Shah, that his poetic'al effusions are 
superior to those of Hafiz.* Hut he is probably t<K) seiiHible a man 
to believe that whatever immortality he may attain to, it will be 
among the lords of song. Well informed, and thowinghly au 
courant with ])aHsing (wentfl, lit*, is full of inqliiititiveness, and has a 
thirst for new information, which he accju ires by closely (jiiestioiiing 
those with whom cbmes in contact. His pul)lishe4l journals, if 
they can with justice l>e attributed t4) his own pen, show decided 
originality, and a vein of native, shrewdness.* A privab^ secretary 
translates to him the French newspa]x*rs ; the ‘ Times * he regards 

' Yet on one occaeion, according to a well-known story, Fnth AH Shah found 
va honeet critic in his own Poet I^nureate. * What do you think of my verses?' 
■aid the king. • May I bo your sacritice, I think they are great rubbish/ wm the 
frank rejoinder. * Take the donkey to the stables/ slioiiferl (ho Indignant Shah ; 
and the order was obeyed. A little while later the King sent for ibo i>oet again, 
and read out to him some more of his own compositions. The poet, without a 
word, began to waik away. * Where are you going ? * cried the ftbah. ‘ Rack In 
(he itablei/ answered the fearless f^au reate. It is to the credit of the King that 
be was so pleased with the repartee that be released the poet, and ordered bis 
mouth to begrtnifed with sugar-candy as a mark of his extreme approbation. 

* In addition to the diaries of his fours in Europe, which have been tra&slatsd 
into Boglish and French, the Shah has published diaries in the Persian tongue, 
with illustrations, of his two journeys to Meshed, and of bis pilgrimage to 
Kerbela. The bulk of their contents, no doubt, emanate from the royal pen. 
When in England, His Majesty was in the habit of dictating his diary to the Hand 
Gbamberlain before retiring td r^. 
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with great respect ; he is well posted in European politics, and the 
personal criticism of the Continental journals is generally reported 
. to his ears. That the freedom of speech which he there encounters, 
and of which he has occasionally found hira^lf the victim, does 
not quite harmonise with his own ideas of the licence that should 
be accorded to a press, will be evident when I come to an account 
of the newspapers of Teheran. 

That . the Shah is not without artistic tastes is shown by liis 
fondness for music. In the lioyal Museum is quite a- collection 
TaBtog and musical boxes ; and the sound of military airs is 
caprices peculiarly agreeable to his ears. To gratify this pro- 
pensity, ho keeps both a French and an Austrian bandmaster. 
Another respect in which he and his predecessors liave so far 
conquered native prejudice as to rely upon foreign assistance, is 
in the employment of medical science. Abbas Mirza was the first 
to set the example by appointing Dr. Cormick, an Englishman, to 
be Physician of his Household. Mohammed Shah followed, with 
Dr. Labat, a Frenchman, who on one occasion saved his life, and 
later with Dr. Cloquet. Dr. Dickson, of the British JiCgation, 
acquired a great reputation during the present reign; but the 
personal physician of the Shah has, for many years, been another 
Frenchm6,n, Dr; Th61ozan, whose name add personality are 
familiar to most visitors to Teheran. Among the more trivial, 
but not uninteresting characteristics of the monarch whom we an^ 
discussing, there are three, which in this context are worthy of 
mention. These are the Shah’s childlike passion for novelty, liis 
incurable love of a joke, and his fqndness for animals, about all of, 
which many good stories are current in the society of the capital. 
Just as, in the course of his European travels, he picked up a vast 
number of what apiieared, to the Eastern mind, to be wonderful 
curiosities, but which have since been stacked in the various apart- 
ments of the palace, or put aw4y and forgotten ;'SO in tlie larger 
sphere of public policy and administration he is continaally 
taking up and pushing some new scheme or invention which, 
when the caprioe has been gratified, is neglected or ji^owed to 
expire. One week it is gas ; ‘Another it is electric l%ht. Now 
it is a staff college ; anon, a. military hospital. To-day it is a 
Russian unifonn ; yesterday it was a German man-of-war for the 
Persistt Gulf. A new army warrant is issued this year; a new code 
of law is promised for the next. Noting comes of any of these 
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biHQiHwt j schemes, and the lamber-roomH of the )^ace are not ^; 
more of broken mechanism and discarded bric*a-brttc then are ^ 


the pigeon-holes of the government bureaux of alx}i*tive reforms ^ 
and dead fiascoes. ♦ 


More curious, and, in a senses more childlike still, is the Shah's 


well-known partiality for a pun, or still more for a practical joke. 
Benue of sense of humour is easily oiiemted u^kui, and does 

humour not eiT ou the side of refipemetit. It is recorded that he 


was immensely tickled upon one occasion, when he asked the 
reason for the removal of some lamps which had lighted the 
approach to one of the palaf;es, and rectuved the reply that it uras 
‘parce que le chui (Sliah) voit toujours mieux dans la nuit.* HOt, 
is even more pleased, liowever, when he can victimise his ministexa?' 
or courtiers by some succesKful ruso. ifaviiig procured a number*' 


of skates and bicycles, lie compelled the luckless grandees to 
perform' upon these strange iiiatruments in the palace garden, to 
his own intense amusement. Well known, too, is the, story of tjlie 


collapsible india-rubl)ev boat, which was presented to him by an 
Knglish officer, (ind in whicli he sent a doy.e!i A.D.CJ.’s and 
chamberlains out for a row, on the tank in the royal garden. 
Meanwhile, he hod secretly ordered the valve to l>e opened, and 
the boat duly collapsed in mid-lake, heaving the richly-dressed 
courtiers floundering in the water. Non do ^he titled members of 
the royal hcnseliold by any means All sinecure ofKces, for the Hhah 
will sometimes, when out in the country, re<juire them to prepare 


his meal with their own elegant hands. 

Strongest of all these proclivities is the extreme fondness of 
the Shah for animals, which is pushed to a point that recalls the 
FMusyfor *<^*7 (.‘aligula and his horse. Cats have been the 
anin^iJt espccial object of this strange attachment.^ For one of 
these creatures was kept a baggage horst*, which carried a specially 
constructed cage with velvet-padded wires. On another oocaaion, one 
of the royal cats fell asleep on the coat-tails of a. courtier, who, with 
true diplomacy, cut of!‘ the offending skirt rather than disturb the 
slumbers of the favourite. Another cat hod a pension of 400^. a 
year settled upon it in old age. One of the Hhoh's wives is said 
to have originally commended hersal^ to his fancy by her devotion 
tolhe feline iavonrite of the ho^r- Qwte the funniest, however, 
of the anecdotes ittostnAing this innoc^t, if uno^mon taste, is 
that of the lioness who gave birth to" cnbs in the rd^ m^iagerie 
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At Doshan Tepe. The Shah was so consumed with anxiety fnr the 
welfare of the mother that, being detained by the ceremonies of 
the Tazieh in Teheran, he had the telegraph wires in the capital 
Connected with an improvised bureau opposite the cage of the 
animal, so as to be in possession of the latest news ; and finally 
cashiered an unsympathetic clerk who telegraphed, ‘ The beasts 
are doing* well,’ on the ground that * the true beast was not the 
lion, but the man who could call the lion by such a name/ 
Almost the same in kind, if superior in degree, is 'the intense 
fondness which the Shah has developed in recent years for the 
little boy, known as the Aziz-es-Sultan, whom he brought with 
him to England, and whom he seldom allows out of his sight at 
Teheran. This child, whose name is Gholam Ali Khan, is a 
nephew of the Amin-i-Akdas (Trusted ot the Sovereign), one of 
the Shah's favourite wives. She was only a Kurdish slave, and 
her brother, the father of the child, was a peasant, as his appear- 
ance and panner sufficiently indicated when he came over to 
England in the retinue of the Shah. There seems to have Ijeen 
no truth in the stories circulated throughout Europe of a super- 
stitious origin of the Shah s attachment to this boy, which would 
appear to be no more than one of the peculiar caprices of the royal 
nature. The child, who is eleven or twelve years of age, is a 
Field-Marshal, and. wears a huge portrait of the Shah, .set in 
diamonds, round his neck. While in Teheran, I saw him driving 
about in a state and style second only to that adopted by the 
sovereign ; and he was deputed by the latter as a special compli- 
ment to make a call upon the British Minister. If the lad is not 
well, the Shah is at once in a bad humour, and i.s incapable of 
attending to affairs of State. 

Prom these anecdotes of personal idiosyncrasies which I have 
related, not so much because of the interest attached in popular 


TbeShaK estimation to the deeds and fancies of sovereigns, as 
because they illustrate the bent of a character which 
could hardly have been moulded in ^ny other surroundings than 
those of an Asiatic throne, I turn to a contemplation of Nasr-ed- 
Din Shah in his more important capacity as a monarch and a 
statesman. Here he possesses many excellent business qualities, 


and betrays a voracious i^ppetite for any and every af&ir of State. 
Bising early in the morning, he devotei^dh^ fovenoon to audience 
uA "nidl^ d^l^is 
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«abisqjitf;6d and is not decided except upon his authority. 

His ift^ters disavow all initiative, and tremble at any executive 
responribility. Imperious, diligent, and fairly just, the Shah is in 
his own person the sole arbiter of IVrsia s fortunes. All policy 
emanates from him. He supervises every department with a 
curiosity that re^iuires to Ixi constantly appeased ; and his attention 
both to foreign and domestic politics is constant and unremitting. 
There is a consensus of opinion in Persia tliat he is the most 
competent man in the country, and the l)est ruler that it can 
produce. Nor will anyone deny him the possc^ssion of patriotism 
and of a genuine int/crest in the welfan* of the nation. He is, 
however, ])laced in a most unfortunate situation by the rivalry 
of Great Britain aud Russia — a (juestion which I shall discuss 
ill a later chapter — whi|e he is fiirtlu'r impeded by the intrigues 
that swarm about the Court and''pei‘Hoii of tJie monarch, by u 
tendency natural to humanity, and particularly to a man who 
has passed the middle of life, to let things abide* in his time, and 
by a sense of jxiwerleHsness against tlie petrified ideas and pre- 
judices of an Oriental peo])le. "" 

Perhaps a special sympathy is dm* to a sovereign, the (exigen- 
cies of whose rank and ixisition render it almost imjxMsible for 
him to recf^ive the assistance which tried and inde- 

Atino* 

«i»hwreof pendent coiiiisellors can afford, (wen^ to the wi^arer of a 
tfAttery cn>wn. Sucli is the diviirity that doth hwlge a throne 
in Persia, that not merely does tlu^ Shah mwer attend at state 
dinners or eat with his subjects at table, with the exception of 
a single banquet to his principal male relatives at No Ruk, hut the 
attitude and language einploN(*d t(»wards him even by his confi- 
dential ministers are those of wrvile obeisance and adulation. 

‘ May I be your sacrifice, Asylum of the Universe,’ is the common 
mode of address adopted even by subjects of the highest rank. 
In his own surrounding there is no one to tell him the truth 
or to give him dispassionate cxinnsel. The foreign Mini^rters 
are probably almost the only source from which he learns bets 
as they aiw, or receives unvarnished, even if interested, advice. 
With the best intentions in the world for the undertaking of 
great plana and for the amelioration of his country, he has litHe or 
no control over the execution of an ent^rise which has once 
poaoed out of his han^ and has become the sport of corrupt md 
self-seeking ofBoials. ^Hall^the moneywoted with hit consent never 
VOL. L on 
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i;6ii^li^8 ite destiiiation, bat sticks to every intervenixig pocket witb 
whidi* a professional ingennity can bring it into transient con* 
taqt ; half the schemes authorised by him are never brought any 
n^rer realisation, the minister or functionary in charge trusting 
to the oblivious caprices of the sovereign to overlook his dei*eliction 
of duty. 

Nevertheless, whilst admitting the difficulties with which Nasr- 
ed-Din Shah is surrounded, let us not fail to do full justice both to 
Craelty or character and to his reign. He is unquestionably the 
humanity sovereign that has sat upon the throne of Persia 

since Kerim Khan Zend in the last century. He is the first king 
of his race, and one of the few kings in Persian history, against 
whom the charge of cruelty and arbitrary indifference to injustice 
or suffering cannot fairly be brought. It is true that his reign has 
been disfigured by one or two ucts of regi*ettable violence ; worst 
among which was the mutder of his grst Prime Minister, Mirza Taki 
Khan, the Amir-i-Nizam — a man who, although of humble origin, 
was endow^ with lofty sentiments, and who, in the sliort space of 
three years (18 19-1851), established a reputation for statesmanship 
that constitutes him 6ne of the most remarkable figures of the 
century. The brother-in-law of the Shah, and the first subject in 
tiie kingdom, he owed to the vindictiveness of court intrigue 
and to the maliciously e.\cited jealousy of his youthful sovereign, 
a disgrace wliich his 'enemies were not satisfied until they had 
fulfilled by the death of their fallen, but still formidable victim.* 
It should be said, however, that the Shah was only twenty years 
of age at the time ; that it was inevitable, under the circum- 
stances, that a young ruler without experience should be the 
instrument of unscrupulous advisers ; and that he is believed ever 
since to have repent^ of the act. The terrible acts of cruelty 
that followed the suppression of the Babi conspiracy against the 
life of the Shah in 1852, and of the Babi sedition in general 
throughout the country, come under a different category.* For not 

* F<ur the administration and murder of the Amir-i^Nisam I may refer my 
readen to the pages of Markham, Watson. Lady Shell, and Binning. 

* It waa CO this ooeseton that Mirsa Agha Khan, the Grand Viaier. in order 

to distribute the responsibility of punishment and to lessen the chances of blood- 
revei^^, oonimived tho extroprdinary idea of assigning the several criminals for 
execotion to the pshicipsd mini st e rs, generals, and oflEloen of the Court, as well as 
. tejcOpKSiMktanveii of the prieet|y*and merchant The Foreign Secretary 

Idilljtnne, Seeietaiy another, the 'Master of the Hone a third, and ao on. 
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only^had the life of the sovereign been attempted, but the existence 
of the dynasty was believed to be at stake; and it must be 
remembered that studied refinements of torture are an immemorial 
tradition of the East. 

There was less excuse for the execution of the soldiei*s suspected 
of having conspired against the life of the Shah, just before his 
second European journey, in 1878. The story is a tragic' one r 
illustrating both the abuses of the Persian administrative system 
and the peyils attacliing to the irre8}>on8ibility of an Oriental 
sovereign.* Some soldiers of an Isfahan regiment, who, according 
to the Persian custom, liad received no pay for three years, and 
had yet been ordered to remain under arms, seized tlie opportunity 
of a pilgrimage of the Shah to the shrine of Shah Abdul Azim to 
approach his carriage and presents petition, /llie Shah was in a 
bad humour, and ordered his feni^he» to drive back the supplicants.' 
An emeate ensued, in which Sit9nes wpre thrown, some of which 
struck the royal equipage. Tlie np])rehensions of the Shah were 
further excited by the wicked assurance of one of his suite that it 
was a Babi conspiracy against his life. He ordered the arrest of 
the soldiers, and, on his return to the palace, ten of tlnnr number 
were strangled without further inquiry, and their iKslies dragged 
through the streets. The remainder were sent<‘ncinl to have their 
ears cut off, and to be bastinadoed. A few days later, when stort- 
ing for Euro|ie, the Shah read the petition of the suspected soldiers, 
and ascertained his fatal mistake. He at once tcx>k steps to re 7 
dress tlie injustice that had licen done ; but the deiKftiement is even 
more Persian in its characteristics than the earlier incidents of the 
story. The culprits were released, and their arrears paid, with a 
small indemnity of five tomans to each man for his unmerited 
sufferings. But the offending chamlierlain, who had started the 
false cry of a Babi rebellion, was mulcted in a sum of 18,000 
tomans^ so that the whole transaction resulted in a gain to the 
Royal Exchequer of 7,000/. I do not think it would be possibl^^ 
in the space of d short paragraph to narrate a more profoundly 
illustrative tale. 


* It is lelated among others by Mine. Carla Serena, Uommei tt Chom en 
p. »19, and by 8. O. Benjamin, Periia and the Pertiana, pp. 17S>1S0. With it 
may be compared the incident of the ezeeutien of the KdlantMr or Mayor of 
Teheran, on the oooaeion ol a riot arising not oi a corner in grain wbUb had 
been efleeted by some rich specalator in 1861. It is related by Uorimt, 

/fma Zmden U PermpoUe, p. f 
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Notwithstanding these cases of cruelty and injustice, for which 
«ome palliation may in each case be found, the Shah is admittedly 
a man of humane disposition. Since his visits to Europe the 
instances of such unlicensed exercise of power have been rare, if 
they have not altogether ceased to exist. We have only to con- 
trast his reign with that of his predecessors, to say that on the 
whole it has embraced the most bloodless forty years in modern 
Persian history. Only a century ago the abominable system prevailed 
of blinding possible aspirants to the throne, of savage mutilations 
and life-long captivities, of wanton slaughter and systematic blood- 
shed. Disgrace was not less sudden than promotion, and death 
was a frequent concomitant of disgrace. The old fashion which 
made the kings of Persia the executioners of their subjects, tlie 
deed of blood being enacted before their very eyes, has been 
abandoned. The bastinado has lost somewhat of its consecrate<l 
ubiquity of infliction. Provincial governors are no longer allowed 
the immunity of savage punishments which made the rule of some 
•of the king’s uncles and great-uncles so dreaded although so super- 
ficially successful. Under the Sefavi kings, when the ladies of the 
royal harem desired an outing in the country, a humJc was ordered, 
which meant that every man was to absent himself from the neigh- 
bourhood of the prescribed route ; and we read of poor wretches, 
straying by accident on to the road, or caught sleeping in its 
vicinity, being hewn to death by the guards or eunuchs. In the 
present reign males are expected to turn to the wall when the 
royal cortege passes, but the old horrors of the kuruk have dis- 
appeared. Similarly, a labourer, who, pursuing an underground 
kvnat found himself in the nndenm of the royal palace, was spared 
by the Shah, although his lifo would certainly have been forfeited 
in any previous reign. We may attribute this fortunate ameliora- 
tion of manners both to the character of the sovereign and to the 
immense, though perhaps grudgingly acknowl^ged, influence of 
foreign opinion, and of the representatives of foreign Powers at the 
Persian Court. 

It is no mean criterion of the strength and also of the general 
popularity of the Shah, that he is the first Persian monarch who 
has ventured to leave his dominions and to journey in 
foreign and infidel lands, not as a conqueror at the head 
jomnMTs ^ ^ army, but as a friendly visitor, if not as a volunteer 
tonnsti ^ During the last three on^nries for certain no Pex^ian 
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sovereign could have hazarded such a step. Nadir Shah, before he 
started out for India, had removed every possible comi^etitor for the 
throne. Moreover, he took his army with him, and the prospect of 
the great Afskar returiiing at tlio head of a victorious host was 
enough to make the blood of any would-be upstart run cold. 
Nasr-ed-Din Shah had to coutoud with many obstacles in arranging 
the first of his European jcmrneys. of which there have now been 
three, in 1873, 1878, and ^881). The project was obstiimtely 
resisted by the clerg}^ ; great difficulty was experienced in settling 
the problem of the seraglio, tlu^ solitary wife who accompanied Hia 
Majesty in 1873 being uUinuitely sent Imck from Moscow; and 
the putting of the government into commission in his abstuice was 
also not unattended with liiizaid. It is to tlu‘ credit of the Shah 
that then, and indeed throughout his ndgn, he has shown a com- 
nituidable independence of the fitnatical element among thomnllahH 
and mujtaheds of Islam, lliough a caivful observant of the forms 
and rites of the Mussulman creed, and though n^posing a suj^er- 
stitioiis credulity in astrology and divination, lie has uniformly 
asserted the superiority of the tem]x>ral over the spiritual power, 
and there was probably nev'cr a moment in the history of [^ei*Hia 
when the ecclesiastical ascendency, that is of the essence of Islam, 
was so much in abeyance as at pivs<?nt. .I'he imineiist* amount of 
money spent by the »Shah in th«» purchase of furniture and 
curiosities in Europe also excited a fei*ling of discontent; and his 
second tour was unquestionably unpopular among his subjects. 
That he was able to venture upon a third is a proof of the absolute 
security of his position, but it is also due to the sentiment which 
he has taken care to diff 'use a?iiong his subjects, that the princea of 
Christendom vie with each other in anxiety to entertain tuy great a 
potentate and squabble for the honour of his alliance. 

Finally, I will apply the double test of a ooniparison, firstly, of 
thegeneral state of the coiintiy' during the Shahs reign with its state 
Compw. under his predecessors; and, secondly, of its addition now 
with its condition at his accession forty-three years ago. 
reign* The reoord of previous reigns is one of internal warfare, 
yearly renewed against insurgent tribes or recalcitrant chieftains, 
of tribute refused, of brigandage rampant and unpunished, of 
ambitions nobles struggling with each other for ilie ascendency, of 
the royal authority frequently insulted and sometimes wholly ignored. 
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Its condition is bad enough viewed from the standpoint of public 
works, education, or internal development. But life and property 
are faii’ly secure, brigandage is scarcely known, robbery and violence 
(at any rate upon Europeans) are rarely attempted ; revenue is 
exacted even from the nomad and mountainous tribes ; the provincial 
Governors are thoroughly under control and quake at the vibrations 
of the telegraph wire from Teheran ; the Shah is supreme from tlie 
Caspian to th(» Gulf, and from the Kurdish mountains to Seistaii ; 
and there is not a single man in the kingdom who dare venture 
either his voice or his position against the sovereign. Hitherto, again, 
the death of the monarch has almost invariably been the signal for 
a genenil outbreak ; rival candidates for tlie throne have appeared in 
arms; and there has been a horrid interval of anarchy and turbulence 
until the superior gen ins or resources of one competitor have enabled 
him to win the day. When Path Ali Shah died in 1831, there wen? 
two clahnants of the thronein the field in addition to the rightful heir, 
Mohammed Shah ; and it was only owingto the inexhaustible energy 
and influence of Sir •lolin Campbell, then Ih’itish Minister, and to the 
assistance of the British officers in command of the Persian troops, 
that he was able so soon to establisli his legitimate claim. Simi- 
larly, when Mohammed Shah died in 1818 rebellions broke out 
in Khorasan, Kennan, Ye'^d, and Isfahan, and it wa.s mainly to the 
joint co-oi)eration of the British and Russian Ministers that Xasr- 
ed-Din was indebted for his speedy recognition. Such has been 
the experience of the last two accessions to the crown. If the 
present Shah were to die to-morrow there might be isolated acts 
of lawlessness or violence, but I do not credit the likeliliood of any 
general insurrection ; I foresee no wnmng competition for the 
throne ; and I believe that the Heir Apparent would succeed with- 
out firing a musket or shedding a drop of blood. 

Secondly, if we take the period covered by the present reign 
and contrast the state of Persia at the beginning and end of this 
Compari- ^poch, we shall note a marked advance in many of the 
resources of civilisation, culture, comfort, and security. 
1848 and In the year after Nasr-ed-l)in Shah ascended the throne 

the following sentences were penned by the greatest 
living authority on the Persian question : — 


In every quarter there is abundant cause for anxiety, and few, very 
lew, faint glimmerings of hope. The treasury has been drained of its 
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sustaining or motive power of the Government no longer exists, nor 
can it be renewed. The general condition of the pmvinccs is haixlly 
less unfavourable to the consoli<lation of the young monarch’s power 
than an empty trejisury and impotent and divide<l councils. In no 
quarter is there any feeling of confidence in the stability of the Govt^rii- 
ment. A domestic crisis may be imminent, and cannot he very far 
distant , * 

Nevertheless, the subseqiuuit i^eriotl has not ratified these 
gloomy vaticinations. There is a balance in the Royal Ex • 
chequer, regrettable though it be that it should swell by idle 
increment instead of being devottnl to tlie stM*vic<* of the people. 
The Government is sccurt*, strong, and respected. 'File provinces, 
as I have shown, arc in tliorough subordinati«»Ji. No member 
of the Royal Family has ventured to dispute tin* supremacy of 
the Shah. Simultaneously tln‘re has been a considemble, even 
if iiiadecjuate, expansion of commerce. I'he telegraph wire has 
been stretched between all the prinei])al towns ; regular posts 
have beeji inaiigiinited ; newspapers of an oilicial character are 
pnblislied in tlie capital; a miniature railway, wliich may perhaps 
become the nucleus of a great undertaking, lias betui built; gas 
is manufactured at Teheran. critic of the present finds plenty 
that is backward and a good di*al that is (leplorable in the con- 
dition of the country. Of ihesi* abuses I shall pre8t*iitly speak. 
But the historian, contrasting tlie Persia of the two periods, will 
record an advance, small as measured by European ideas, hut by 
no means contemptible according to the standards «if the East. 

Before I quit the subject of the Shah and his ja'rsouality, 1 
may briefly recapitulate the incidents of an interview witli which 
I was honoured in the Pal:ice at 'Felu'ran. Tlie Shah, to whom 1 
had been previously introduced in England, received me in the 
room in which stands tin* so-called IVacock Throne, 
with th^ There was no tether article, of furniture in the chamber, 
and the King was sfaudiiig alone in the middle. He wore 
black trousers and a black coat, edged with astrakhan, thick with 
gold cording in front, and ecjuipped with voluminous skirts. IJiKiii 
the face of his kobfh, or sheepskin hat, was a small f^ion and Sun in 
^amends, a recent comraission from a Parisian jeweller. \V hereas 
in England he had employed French, which however he is shy in 
using in conversation, he now spoke in Persian, through an inter- 

* Sir H. Rtiwlinson. i*i^land am/ l/ustia in the Katt, \k 75. 
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preter. He looked extraordinarily hale and well, and was in 
the best of tempers. Hearing that I had entered Persia via 
Ashkabad and Kuchan, his curiosity was at once excited, and for 
ten minutes I sustained a cross-examination conducted in short, 
jerky sentences, which fairly elicited from me all that I knew 
about the position of the Russians, the road that they had made, 
and the unfinislied works on the Persian side of the frontier. 

‘ What was Ashkabad like ? How many streets, houses, inhabi- 
tants, barracks, soldiers, did it contain ? What of* the water- 
supply?’ Next about the Kuchan road: ‘ Was the Russian sec- 
tion finished ? Was it well engineered ? How many men were 
at work on the Persian section ? How broad was it? Were the 
gradients easy and the work good ?* It wiis fortunate that I had 
made n special study of this question w'hile passing over the road, 
and -was therefore able to give His Majesty a more unvarnished 
account* than he ])robably receives from his own officers. 

The domestic life of the Shah is shrouded in the mystery 
common to Mussulman countries. No glimpse of the Harem is 
Harcmi of caught by males, either Persian or European, with tlu^ 
the Shah exception of doctors of both nationalities) save what may 
be derived from the passage of a closed litter with silken curtains, 
or of an ancient coach containing undistiiiguishable masses of 
drapery. European ladies have, however, frequently been admitted 
to the royal andcrun^ and its features and occupants are tolerably 
well known. The actual number of the Shah^s wives and concu- 
bines cannot accurately be determined, but is believed to be about 
sixty. This is exclusive of those who have died, been sent away, 
or otherwise parted with. All these ladies live in the palace, and 
most of them have separate establishments, with equipages, servants, 
and jewels of their own, and an allowance varying from 200^. to 
2.000/. a year, which is often doubled in value by the presents 
which beauty or complaisance knows how to extract from an - 
uxorious lord. The Shah is i*eported to be a kind master in his 
harem, for on so extended a scale of matrimony it is scarcely 
}»ssible to apply the European nomenclature of a good husband. 
By the law of the Koran every Mohammedan is allowed four regular 
wives or akdis^ on^ as many sighelis or concubines as means or 
inclination permilJ.'** Three only of the Shah’s wives^ belong to 
the former catsg^. Two of them were his cousins, both princesses 
of royal hyfiiUThe elder of the twfknown as the Shakuh-«s- 
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Sultaneh (Glory of the Empire), in the mother of the Heir Apparent 
and consequently the first lady of the harem. In Oriental and 
Mussulman countries it is absurd to speak of any individual wife 
as queen. The third nl'di\ and the favourite wife of the Shah, is 
known as the Anis-ed-l)owleh (Gom])anion of the King). She was 
originally a siglieh, l)eing a millers daughter, of tho Shimrau 
district, who lifted her veil to the Shah while out riding, and so 
fascinated the monarch that she was removed next day to the 
royal harem.' She has had no children, but her influenct^ over 
the Shah has procured her (devation to the rank of a lawful wife 
and of first favourite, and has secured lucrativt* positions at (ouvt 
for alf her relations. European Indies have on several occanions 
been courteously received by her, and a desciiption of one. of these 
visits is contained in the pages of Madame ('aria Serena. She 
was the wife who was chosen to accompany the Shah on his first 
European journey, but who was sent back in high dudgeon from 
Moscow. In earlh*r life the Shah made another girl of humble 
origin an oAv//, she having given birth to a sun whom h(‘ named 
Vali-Ahd. Hut mother and child botli di(»d. 

Among the sUjIhIih, all of >\hom bear liigh-scaimling titles 
of very similar import, I ne(*d only mention, the lfiat-c*d-l)owleh 
(Chastity of the Kingdom), who is the mother (ff the /ul-es-Sulti|H, 
eldest surviving son, but not the heir, of tin* Shah. I owe an 
aiKilogy to His lloyal Highness for having described his mother in 
a letter to the ‘ 1'iuies,' which the priiict* saw% and at whicli he was 
very furious, as ‘a poor village trirl — a carj)eiiter'H daughter, who 
accidentally attracted the notice and won the afiectioiis of the 
Shah.' Of this parentag<^ 1 hwl l>een informed on high authority, 
and it was, moreover, confirmed by Dr. Wills, who lived fourteen 
years in Persia, and was on inriinatf* terms with the /il-es-Sultan, 
and who, in his Ixxjks, dt^scriljed the prince's mother, no doubt 
•confusing her with the Anis-ed-I)owleh, as ‘a poor Kurdish 
girl — the daughter of a miller, who caught the Shakes eye while 
washing clothes at the brooksiile.' ‘ I hasten to make the re- 
paration that is due — even at this distance of time — by informing 
English readers that the mother of tlie prince^ was the daughter, 
neither of a carpenter nor a miller, but of Musi Reza Beg, who 
was gholam, i.e. mounted attendant or outrider, of Bahman Mirza, 
son of Abbas Mirza, and uncle of the Shah. Next among the 

' Vide Land cf the Lhn anJlThe p. 19 ; and Penia at it i*, p. 65. 
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8ighehf( must be counted the Munir-es-Sultaneh (Grandeur of 
the Empire), daughter of the late, and sister of the present, Chief 
Architect of Teheran, who is the mother of the Naib-es-Sultaneh, 
third son of the Shah, of whom I shall speak presently. The only 
other sigheh who merits attention in this place is the Amin-i- 
Akdas (Trusted of the Sovereign), a Kurdish slave, who has 
acquired the confidence of the Shah by her business capacity and 
honesty, and who is the aunt of the little boy favourite already 
allud(‘d to. She originally owed her position to having been the 
devoted attendant of the Shah’s favourite cat, which 1 have before 
mentioned. In the past year (1890) the Shah sent her to Vienna 
to submit to an operation for cataract which, unfortunately, was 
not successful. Deeper into the secrets of the seraglio, or into a 
further enumeration of Stars, Suns, Liglits, and Glories of the 
Empire, it is unnecessary to advance. Regarding the indoor 
costume of these ladies, I can, of course, only speak from hearsay. 
But it is well known that, while in the days of Fath Ali Shah the 
ladies of high rank wore silk or muslin shifts, looS(‘ velvet panta- 
loons, and an embroidered vest, the reigning sovereign has intro- 
duced a more liberal fashion of toilette. The upper part of tlie 
dress consists of a phernise under a short jacket ; below which 
are worn very shoi*t, and very much puffed-out petticoats. ‘ In ,, 
their excursions abroad the ladies of the Harem, as I have before 
said, are as closely veiled as are Mohammedan women in general, 
and moK^ closely veiled than the favourites of the Seraglio at 
Constantinople. 

Neither in the number of his wives nor in the extent of his 
progeny, can the Shah, although undeniably a family man, be 
compared with his great-grandfather, Fath Ali Shah. To 
the high opinion universally held of the domestic capacities 
genitors monarch must, I imagine, be attributed the 

divergent estimates that are to be found, in works about Persia, of 
the number of his concubines and children. Colonel Drouville, in 
1813, credits him with 700 wives, 64 sons, and 125 daughters. 
Colonel Stuart, who was in Persia in the year after Fath Ali’s 
death, gives him 1,000 wives and 105 children. Lady Shell, in 
the next decade, mentions 80 sons, and innumerable daughters. 
Binning names 800 wives, 130 sons, 170 daughters, and 5,000 
living descendants, at the time of his death. ^Madame Dieulafoy 
* Vide Mrs. Bishop's Jimmey$ in vol. i. pp. 216, 264. 
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also names the 5,000 ilescendaiits, but os existing at an epoch 
fifty years later (which has an air ot* greater probability); she 
reduces the wives to 700, but increases the children to 000. 
Rawlinson represents 3,000 direct descendants as exi.sting at the 
time of his death. The two historians of modem Persia likewise 
fail to agree ; for while Watson mentions loO children, Markham 
allows for 300 wives, 150 sons, and 20 daughters. 'Die estimate 
which appears in the Nasekh-et-'lavarikh. a great modern IVrsiau 
historical work, fixes the number of Fath Ali’s wivi^s ns over 
1.000, and of his ofispring as 200, 1 10 of whom survived their 
father.* Hence the familiar Persian |>r<>v»*rb ‘ (’amels. Heas, and 
princes exist everywhen*.' The talent ot ]>aternify was by lu) means 
exhausted in tlie next generation, for sevcn’al of Fath Alis sous 
could boast of 40 or 50 male ofiVipring ; and one of their number— 
Sheikh Ali Mirza — u.sed to ride abroa<l with a Uxlygnard of GO of 
his own sons. No royal family has evtT afforded anuwe exemplary 
illustration of the Scriptural assurance, ‘ Instead of thy fathers thou 
shalt have (A. \". shall be th\) children, wliom thou mayest iiniko 
princes in all lands; ' for there was scarcely a governorship or a 
I)Ost of ejuoliiment in IVrsia that was not filh*d by one of this 
bt*ehive of princelings; and to this day tjie myriad hrood of 
^ Shahzadeht^^ or de.scendants of a king, is a perfect curse to the 
country, although many of these luckless scions of royalty, who 
consume a large portion of the revenue in annual allowances and 
pensions, now occupy very inferior positions as telegraph clerks, 
secretiiries, &c. Fraser drew a vivid picture, of the misery entailed 
upon the country fifty years ago by thi.s ‘ race of royal drones,’ who 
filled the governing posts not merely of every province, but of 
every hehili or district, city, and town; each of whom kept up a 
court, and a huge harem, an<l who preyed upon the country like a 
swarm of locusts.® 

In contrast to these surprising totals, it is with an air of relief 
that we learn that the reigning Shah has only had a family of 
about 40 children, of whom half are still living, viz., 0 sons, and 

* None of these figures can be cotnpJirpd with thrme of Aiignitlus ttic 8trong, 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, who left a child for every day in the 
year. Either of these monarchs might wHl have sjiokt-n in the language of our 
own Charles II., who, when aildressed by an effusive courtier iiatlie Father of his 
People, replied, ‘ Well, say of a conhidenible profKirtion of them ! ' 

* Ptdlm xlv. 16. Compare what is said of Kehoboam in 2 C'hron. xl. 23. 

* A Winter^i Journey, vol. i. p. 4^0, 
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12 daughters. His eldest son was bom forty-four years ago, his 
youngest during the present year. Of his grown-up daughters, 
Family of who bear similar titles to their mothers, and are known 
the Shah g^g Purity, Chastity, Splendour, and Diadem of the 

Kingdom or Empire, one is married to the Chief Priest of Teheran 
— an ingenious method of annexing the eccle.siastical interest — and 
the rest are wedded to princes, or eminent subjects. It is with no 
special delight that one of the latter receives the intimation that 
he has been selected as a son-in-law of the sovereign ; Tor although 
it may bring official promotion for himself, the distinction also 
involves a large ready-money present, followed by recurrent dona- 
tions, to his royal father-in-law ; it entails a great outlay in keep- 
ing up the rerpiisite state for a Princess of the Blood ; and it 
deprives the favoured husband of the liberty of taking any other 
wife. The Shah, as a rule, gives a dowry of 2,000/. a year to his 
married daughters. 

Under the Sefavi king.s there existed no rule determining the 
succession to the Persian crown. Differing from the practice that 
Hih Souh, prevails among the Sunni ^Mussulmans, e.g. in the Court 
at Constantinople, of the heredity of the eldest surviving 
throne male, the I^ersiaii ruler selected which of his offspring he 
pleased, and often did not declare hi.s choice till his deathbed. The 
Kajars have resumed what is an ancient lartar or Turkish custom, 
by instituting the Blood-Royal qualification, and closely I’egarding 
the rank of the mother. Mohammed Husein Khan, the father of 
Agha Mohammed and grandfather of Path Ali Shah, when a 
refugee with the Turkomans, refus<‘d to wed the daughter of one 
of their chiefs, on the ground that she was not of sufficiently 
exalted rank to give birth to a line of ix>ssible aspirants to the 
throne. Abbas Mirza was not the eldest son of Path Ali, but was 
preferred above Mohammed Ali Mirza, his elder brother, because 
he was the son of a Kajar princess. It is true that early in his 
reign the present Shah departed from this custom, and gratified 
both the pride of irresponsibility and the instincts of love by 
nominating as Vali-Ahd, or Heir Apparent (after his first male 
child and bearer of that title, had died), the son of a favourite 
who was of humble birth. But upon the death of this 
child he reverted to the more normal custom; his eldest sur- 
viving son, the Zil-es-Sultau, was passed over, and the junior 
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was named Vali-Ahd, and is now Heir Apparent to the Persian 
throne. 

Muzaffer-ed-Din (Victorious of tlio Faith) is the name of this 
prince, who was born in 1853, and who has now been Vali-Ahd 
Mueaffer succeeiUnl three eldtM* biDthtM's in the title) for 

ed4Mn.th0 thirty-three years. In accordance with another flxed^ 
Vah-Ahcl most impolitic, tradition of the Kajnr dynasty, the 

Vali-Ahd is appointed Governor-General of the north-western 
province of Azerbaijan, with his capital and palace at Tabriz, 
ile cannot leave this province without tlie sanction of the Shah; 
and, immured there, he remains in total ignorance of the politics 
and statecraft of Teheran, of the ininisterH whom he may have to 
depend upon, the system which he may have to diKjaMise, the 
people whom he may have to rule. He does not ordinarily even 
administer the province of which he is the nominal governor, but 
is a mere puppet in the hands of some trusted servant* of the 
State. It is as though the Prince of Wales were compelled 
habitually to reside at Cardiff or Carnarvon and were never 
allowed to quit the borders of the Principality. Nay, it is worse; 
for Tabriz, which is the second city in the kingdont, cannot fairly 
l-)e compared to a small provincial town ; and a better simile would 
be that of an English Heir Apparent who, aif heir-of the Duchy of 
• liancaster, was com]>elled to hold his court at Tiiverpool, but was 
precluded fr5m bearing any part in the administration of that 
great county or city. J^laced, moreover, in the jmovince which is 
nearest to the Russian frontier, and is overshadowed by Rnssian 
influence, the Vali-Ahd is apt to contract prepossessions or 
apprehensions which it is difficult to throw off, and which may affect 
his entire subsequent reign. The Hhah has three times been to 
Europe himself, but, unfortunately, has never so far permitted 
his son to stir outside of J’ersia. The consequence is that but 
little is known of the character and capacities of the latter, which 
have been variously represented as those of a polished and well- 
informed gentleman and of a weak and harmless nonentity. 

Dr. Wills has, I think, in his writings done a great injustice 
Hisduu to the Vali-Ahd, whom, in passages to which, without 
quoting, I may refer my readers, he has described as 
physically weak and mentally imbecile, and os an impracticable 
and obstinate bigot.' 

* /a tit Land, aU., p. 366 ; Perti^ a$ it is,p, 176. Other hoolcH about Persia 
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I believe (aad I have taken steps to procure the best informa- 
tion on the subject) that this is a most unfair account of the per- 
sonality of the future king of Persia. So far from being either 
an idiot or an imbecile, he is a man of good intelligence and 
considerable instruction, being well read in history, professing an 
interest in botany, and being withal of an amiable and unassuming 
disposition. The charge of bigotry appears to have arisen from 
th e fact that he pays marked respect to the mulhthitj and that he 
is believed to be more or less under the influence of. the Sheiklii 
sect, which may be described as a fanatical agency.' Any such 
prepossession, however, which probably does not amount to more 
than serious orthodoxy, as contrasted with the free-thinking ten- 
dencies of his elder brother, is far from justifying a fear of active 
religious persecution in the future. If the prince is, as alleged, of 
weak character and easily led — although such a lack of individuality 
is denied by others — it is largely owing to the inexcusable position 
of subordination in which he, a man of nearly forty years of age, 
the second personage in the kingdom, and the future sovereign, 
has been placed by tlie shortsighted apprehensions of his father. 
Though nominally Governor-General of a gi^^at province, he has 
hitherto been allowed no more voice in the actual administration 
than a lacquey at his table ; a child in leading-strings has more 
control over his own movements than this pseudo-ruler has had over ^ 
Ins subjects.* The allowance given to him by the Shah has been 


have contained similarly unflattering portraits of the Vali-Ahd, but I cannot 
ascertain that they amount in any case to more than repetitions of second-hand 
or third-hand gossip. 

' The Sheikhi sect are so called from a celebrated Sheikh of Kerman, Ihiji 
Moliammed Kerim Khan, who in the early part of the century was a disciple of 
Sheikh Ahmed Ahsni, the doctrinal parent of Babism. A split occurred between 
the followers of the Bab and the pupils of the Sheikh, who called themselves by 
his name. He preached a superior rationalism, reconciling dogma with reason, 
and had many admirers, including Fath AH Shah. The three chief points of his 
creed were, extreme veneration for the Imams, as divine incarnations, belief in 
his own spiritual communion with them, and denial of a material resurrection. 
Vide £. G Browne, Juvrnal of the It.A.S,, 1889, art. xii. 

* The Province, as I shall presently show, has been for long administered by 
the Prince's Vizier — ^the Amir-i-Nizam. Several years ago, in the absence of a 
strong band at the helm, the mis-government was so great that the Vali-Ahd was 
temporarily deprived of his governorship, which was conferred upon one of the 
Shah'a nndes, an adept in the proper u.se of the bastinado, the bowstring, and 
the executioner's knife. The Amir-i-Nizam having been recalled (1891), the 
Vali-Ahd has now once more a chance. 
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variously quoted to me as 40,000, 60,000. and 72,000 tomana, the 
lowest estimate being equivalent to 1 1 ,400/., the highest to 20,500/. ; 
whichever it be, it is notoriously inadequate for the l)ecoming 
maintenance of royal state, a great retinue, and a large harem ; 
and thejprince has continually found himself in the ignominious 
position of being indebted to his own Prime Minister for the means 
of defraying his expenses. From the Ainir-i-Nizam he received 
an annual contribution towards this ol>ject of 10,000 (oinam. 
Owing to his long residence in Azerbaijan, and to the close 
proximity of that province to Uiissian territory, he has fretpiently 
been credited with strong Hnssophile proclivities. There does not 
appear, however, to be any more ground for this than for the other 
damaging insinuations against his character ; the Prince seeing so 
little of any Europeans that it is imi)ossil>le to ascertain his real 
sympathies. 4'he Aniir-i-Ni/am was n‘puted to be a strong 
Russophile, and in conse<juonc«‘ to hav»^ tmcouraged tliQ belief 
that his feelings were shared by his royal master. Jn the lack of 
any more serious occupation, the latter has devoted himself greatly 
to s|K)rt and shooting, l)eing, like all tln‘ Kajars, a tine performer 
both with a rifle and a slu)t-guii ; and kung further (levoUnl to- 
artillery exercise, at which lu* is Hunethiiig more tJian an amateur, 
making excellent practice with the Austrinii Pqhatius guiy in 
^the arsenal at Tabriz. In appearance, as the accom])arwing jmoto- 
graph will show, he is of middle stature, and of ham^MM«me, but 
careworn expression. He i.s the father of a large family; liaving 
more than twelve children living, sevt»ral of whom are already 
married. His tirst wife — the daughter of Mirza Taki Khan, the 
great minister of whom I have spoken, and consefjueiitly his tirst 
cousin, her mother being the Shah’s sister — he partetl with, owing,, 
it i.s said, to circumstances arising out of her father's assassination. 
One of her sisters wa.s married to his eldc*r brother, the Zil-es- 
Sultan, but died many years ago. Such is the information that I 
have been able to gather aliout the next king of Persia. He is 
emphatically what would, in sporting parlance, be termed ‘ a dark 
horse.’ It is quite ])ossible, however, tlmt upon his succession to 
the throne, this unknown quantity may turn out somewhat of a 
surprise. The recent eclipse of his elder brother has added to hi^ 
prestige and chances, which, approved by the reigning monarch, 
i^oognised by foreign Powers, and accepted the country, may 
now be looked upon, humanly speaking, as absolutely secure. 
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I now turn to the best-known son of the Shah, Sultan Masud 
JldirsBa (Prince Felicitous), more commonly known by title of 
TAfeZii-es- the Zil-es-Sulta'n, or Shadow of the King — a misnemer 
Sultan ^ seeing ' that he is very nearly double his 

father’s size. Three years older than the Crown Prince, having 
been boim in 1850, he is yet disqualified from the succession to 
the throne by reason of his plebeian origin on the maternal side, 
of which I have previously spoken. Though not destined to rule 
as sovereign, this prince has, from youth u])waixls, been allowed to 
ape the part, and to wield the functions, of sovereignty with a 
freedom that could not fail to encourage extravagant pretensions, 
and that ultimately led to his downfall. At a very early age he 
was made Governor of Isfahan, and afterwards of Shiraz. As the 
years passed by, he grew in favour and authority. His stern and 
savage rule, which effectually repressed disorder and brigandage 
in the. provinces under his control, and the punctuality of his 
remittances of revenue to Teheran, caused him to be regarded 
with peculiar gratification .at Court. Province after province wjis 
added to his dominions, until Pars, Isfahan, Kurdistan, Luristan, / 
Arabistan, and Tezd were all subject to his sway.^ . It was calcu- 
lated that, prior to his fall, 250,000 square miles, or two-fifths of 
the ^ whole of Persia^ were beneath his rule. Simultaneously, he 
collected aqd controlled ' a great army at Isfahan, for which he^ 
adoptea ^Prussian uniforms and pickelhaiihe helmets — a dress in 
which he wts very fond of being photograplied himself, in itill 
general’s uniform. In 1886 the troops under his command 
amounted (I give the actual, not the nominal, figures) to twenty- 
four regiments of infantry, containing 15,800 men, witli 6,000 
breech-loading rifles, 10 batteries of artillery, and 8 regiments of 
irregular cavalry, or a total of nearly 21,000^ mefi and 7,000 
horses. Residing, as Governor, at Isfahan^^e was constantly in- 
terviewed by English travellers, to whom he invariably professed 
the most liberal and Anglophile sentiments. The severity of his 
admini^tiretion, by which the turbulent tribesmen of the weetem 
provinoes wm' kept in fair orde|;| and his manly bearing, created 

> Theprovinces or dMriots of which he was actually the governor in 1866 were 
Ouj^gan and lUipiEpKF, JOshagan, Irak, Is&hao, Fiurs, Yead, AiaMitan^LiiiistaD, 

Bomjird, Kermanphah, A^aadabad, 
Ketsaa. ampimted .in the aame year <rfickoiiiiig three tom^ as 

li, aocoiding||tl& tlim rate of exchange) to 689,4601. in cash, and in 

graiii.ora|iifl^673,20(M. 
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an imjpnMNsion of resolateness and strength ; and it was erroneously 
inferred that the prince thus gifted and smiled upon would ulti-^ 
mately both deserve the throne and win it. 

These impressions have nowhere found a more emphatic 
spokesman than in Dr. Wills, who has already been proved to have 
FftUitolMi cast as erroneous a horoscope for the Zil-es-Sultan as, I 
prediotiont jjeUeve, he will also be proved in the future to have done 
for 1^0 Vali-^Ahd. This is what he says in his two works before 
quoted * 

I sm Ob s e the time will come when His Royal Highness will make 
an the throne, prolwibly on the present Shah’s death. It will 

be a lucky day for Persia if he succeeds, as he is clever, tolerant, and 
* a good governor. His personal popularity is veiy great, and his hick 
as a' governor proverbial. He has a dislike to deeds of blood, but is a 
severe governor.* 

And later : — 

There is no shadow of a doubt that ilio Zil will ultimately become 
Hhah. He. is a vigorous and fortunate governor, and his popularity is 
immense.^ 

I do not know whether, as a statement of facts or as a pre- 
diction of the future, these* paragraphs are the mpre to bo ^dis- 
trusted. The Zil-es-Sultan was undoubfedly a rulor^of yigour 
and determination. He hold the reins in his own hand,<^ifd with 
a tight grip. Hating and despising the Mussulman clergy, he 
treated them with refreshing contomp||^ Never were the nomad 
tribesmen of the south-west provinces in a state of such acceptable 
subordinatipn. But tl^se merits, which were undeniable, and 
which are such as an Oriental respects, were compensated by faults 
of character apd administration that^ in ^rly days, when be 
was Governor at Shiraz, caused a jxipalar outbreak which com- 
pelled him to fly, and in later times, at the very zenith of his 
power, were secretly preparing his downfall. Continued acts of 
violence and extortion on the part of oflicials to whose licence he 
appeared indifferent inflamed* the public mind against his govern- 
ment, Several lamentable tragedies occurred during his adminis- 
tration— sneh, for instance, as the execution of the two Babi 
merchants in 1878 ^ and the assassination of the llkhani of the 
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Bakhtiaris in 1882.* The astonishment, therefore, was not great 
when, in February 1888, the prince, b^ing on a visit to the capital, 
was deprived of all his governorships, except that of Isfahan, and 
denuded of all but a fragment of the fine army on which he had 
so triumphantly relied. Acquiescing in his disgrace, he has since 
led a rnore humble and contracted existence, and is generally re- 
cognised as having, at least for the time being, lost all chances of 
future eminence or promotion. He has lately begun to exhibit a 
closer personal interest in the details of his government in Isfahan, 
where he acts as his own Vizier, and sits daily in one of the 
cabinets opening out of the Chehel Sitim, to receive in audience 
any who may choose to come. The Zil was kind enough to accord 
me an interview at Teheran ; and in the above remarks I must be 
understood to pass no personal sentence, but merely to reflect, with 
as much accuracy as 1 can, the verdict of the well-informed. 

The palace of the Prince is one of the finest in Teheran, having 
an imposing fa 9 ade relieved with stucco work, and broad large 
Interview At the door was standing a carriage richly 

with the adorned with gilt armorial bearings and drawn by four 
horses. Mounting a staircase, and passing through 
several rooms decorated with a comic mixture of the European 
an^^ Oriental, I entered a long passage or corridor, one side of 
which' consisted entirely of windows filled with geraniums, whil(^ 
the opposite wall was covered with pictures, chiefly replica 
photographs and portraits of the Zil, illustiations from Russian 
newspapers of Russian Emperors, generals, and battle scenes, 
interspersed with innumerable coloured prints of sparsely attired 
and languishing houris. The Zil was standing in the middle, 
attired in a loose frock coat or pelisse of Persian cashmere material, 
drab cloth trousers, and patent-leather boots. He took his seat 
on an iron bedstead — a culminating example of the bizarre fur- 
niture of a Persian palace— which supported a brocaded mattress, 
and in front of which were placed chairs. During the interview, 

> For this tragedy tide Wills, /a ike Land^ p. 262 ; Perfia ae it it, p. 122. 
The Yiotim was Hnsein Kali Khan, the llkhani or Chieftain of the Bakhtiari 
tribee, a of enlightened character, a vigorone and beneficent rnler, and a loyal 
eubjeot. He was invited to Isfahan, where it was given out that he died of 
apoi^exy. It sabeeqaently transpired that, having refused to drink a cap of 
ptyison ed coffee, he was strangled. For farther mention of this great chief, and 
for the nnfbrtonate policy pursued by the Peieian Owemment towards the 
Bakhtiari tribes and their rulers, ride vol. ii cap. zziv. 
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ft younger son of the Shah came in, a nice little boy of eight years 
of age, with a pink velvet coat and an immense diamond buckle. 
His elder brother appeared to be very fond of him, and caressed 
the lad as he talked. 

The Shadow of the King is short of stature, unusually corpulent 
for his years, and is a chronic snffei*er from gout. A defect in one 
His ap< of ®y®® detracts from the smart appearance that he 
SSTSSS! commonly been made to present in photographs; 

venation and his features wear an expression of mingled bonhomie 
and astuteness. Upon the present occasion he looked pallid and far 
from well. He talked a great deal in Persian, with a very rapid 
Row of language and constant laughter. Bi^gi lining with the 
stereotyped conversational overture that he alway» had been and 
would be the friend of England, which was the centre of civilisa- 
tion and to whose interests he had devoted his life, he went on to 
say that he thought Lord Salisbury’s Government the best in the 
world, and hoped it would retnaiii in ofHce for ever. On the other 
hand, he considered Jjord Jtandolph Churchill not too loyal, and 
rather troublesome. I asked him what they would do with him 
in Persia. He replied, with some discretion, that a course of office 
might be expected to have a steadying effect. He added that he 
took in fifteen English as well as Freitph, Gomtan, and Russian 
* newspapers ; and that he employed a special translator for the 
purpose. Taming the c<mversation on to general with 

which he seemed creditably familiar, and on to the chances of 
peaco and war, he expressed sentiinents unfavourable to the two 
greatest neighbouring Powers. On the other hand, he told a 
Russian ofiicer of my acc]uuintance, upon one occasion, that he 
was eagerly awaiting the Russians; and Mr. Stack, in his excellent 
book,' relates a story that casts similar doul>t ufion his Anglophile 
prof€>8sion8. It is supposes] that his general pn^iisposition is in 
fiivour of the English as against their rivals ; but that expediency 
recommends an application of the same compliments to both. 
He then proceeded to pass an elaborate panegyric on the good 
govemmentofthe Shah, under whose administration life and property 
were secure, and no one was oppressed or murdered (an example 
which, in these respects, it is still not too late for the Prince to 
follow). Persia he ^picted as ‘ hungering and thirsting for civilisa- 
tion/ emotions of dubious existence, which I question if the Zil 
* Sim Persia, vol. 11. p. 27. 
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would lift a little finger to appease. He added what was true, that 
he had come to Teheran in order to reingratiate himself with 
the Shah, to whom he had brought a fine present of money and 
horses. The attempt was so far successful — the prince having 
an alleged enemy in the ruling Grand Vizier, the Amin-es-Sultan 
—that the governments of Irak and Yezd were added to that 
of Isfahan. In the Fortune’s wheel of Oriental politics, the 
degraded of one day is the uppermost of the next, and no revolu- 
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tion is too astonishing to be possible. But whatever be the ups 
and downs of the Zil’s future career, he can no longsM: be regarded 
as a competitor for the throne, or as a formidable %ctor in the 
political future of Persia. It should be added that the prince 
shares to the full the masculine tastes of his family,* being a great 
sportsnian and passionately addicted to the saddle and the chltse. 
His first, wife di^ thirteen years ago ; and his eldest son, the Jelal- 
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^ at Shiraz, and was, in 1890, transferred to Yezd, now rules as his 
father’s deputy in that city. The prince has also several daughters. 

The third grown-up son of the Shah, by name Kamran Mirza, 
but more comtnonly called by his title of the Naib-es-Sultaneh, 
(Lieutenant of the Kingdom), with whom also I was 
Naib.e«. granted an audience, holds the posts of Minister of 
Sulianeh War, Commander-in-Cluef of the Persian Army (entitled 
Amir-i'-Kebir, or Great Lord), and Governor of Teheran. He is now 



THE NAlB-BS-«rLTANKH 

thirty-five years of age and is also unusually stout for his years. 
Though generally reputed to be the favourite son of the Shah and 
a young man of amiable disposition, he is deficient in capacity or 
political infiuence, and, except for the impfirtance attaching to his 
military rank, fills no part on the public stage. Alone among the 
Shah’s sons, he spnks very tolerable French, and can converse 
without the aid o£^i interpreter. is understood to be very 
much afraid elder brother, the Zil, and to be on the reverse 
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of friendly terms with him. He possesses a fipe palace at Teheran/ 
as well as a summer residence in the country, the garden attached 
to the former being reputed, the most beautiful in Persia. This 
prince is partial to the luxuries of life ; and the appointments and 
furniture of his palace reflect these aesthetic inclinations. On tlie 
Sliah’s anniversary he has been in the habit for some years of 
giving a great dinner, in the French style, to the foreign Ministers, 
at which are to be noticed all tlie latest refinements of Parisian 
art. In youth he married a daughter of the Hissani-es-Sultaneli, 
who was Governor of Khorasan and was called the Victor of 
Herat. It was her brother, the present Hissani-es-Sultaneh, who 
represented the Shah at the Queen’s Jubilee in 1 887. I'he expenses 
necessitated by his various posts entail an outlay upon the Naih 
which his allowance is inadequate to meet ; but in the administra- 
tion of the Army he has discovered the wherewithal of a very sub- 
stantial fortune. Of the audience with which I was favoured, I 
can recall nothing more important or perhaps more charact(‘ristie 
than the prince’s declaration that he disliked the military parades 
in the Great Meidan, because they blew the dust in liis eyes. 

The remaining sons of the Shah are little boys of seven and 
eight years of age, and infants, the offspring of younger and latei* 
Re t f th what has been said that in 

Roynl none of the Rpyal Family is there any certain roproduc-* 
Family kingly (|ualities of their father; and tliat 

though the succession to the flirone is not now likely to be dis- 
puted, yet it will place in power a personality whose character is 
still on enigma, and with regard to whom, if he turns out a feeble 
ruler, no one can be astonished ; if a good ruler, most people will 
be surprised. 

While speaking of the Royal Family I must not omit all 
mention of the brothers of the Shah, although none of these 
possesses any special importance beyond that which 
of the results from his rank. The eldest of them is Abbas 

Shah Mirza, Mulk Ara. Regarded forty years ago as a possible 

pretender to the throne, he fled, on his elder brother’s accession, 
to Baghdad, where he resided for thirty years, until reconciled to 
the Shah, who invited him back to Teheran. Here he became 
Minister of Commerce and Honoi-ary President of the Council. 
He has also been Governor of Kazvin and oth^r places. Soured, 
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finish^ his rOln in pjablic life. The second brother, Abdus Snmed 
Mirza, the Izz-ed-l>)wleh, was till nn'ently Minister of Justice. 
He accompanied the Shah on his previous tour to i^urope, can 
speak botli English and Frencli, and wiis also sent to Moscow 
to congratulate the present Cmr on his aiccessiou to the throne, 
l^olitically he exercis(‘s no inlliiencc, hut is now foi* a second time 
(iovernor of llaniadan. thii-d :ind last surviving brother is 

Mohammed Tjiki Mirza,tl»i‘ Rukn-ed-Dowleh.ofwhonii havenlrejwly 
spoken, in « previous chapter, as (io\ernor-(lenenil of Klmrasan. 
He was reputed not to be a strong governor and to be inaiidy in 
the hands of his Vizier, who was a strenuous Itiissian partistin ; ami 
it iat(j these reasons that his retail in the present ytMir has been 
attributed. The tliree brothers are, therei‘ori‘, in no cjise factors 
of political moment, and are saitl to he dt*pt‘nd(‘nt for thiur fortunes 
upon the Ixaiinty of the Shah. 

Kroni the Palace I puss to the principal .Ministers of tlu> fVi)wn. 
The Shah is nominally assisted in the task of govt'nitntujt l)y a 
Council of State of tluetuatnug numbers- it at ])n^stmt eontaiuH 
thirty members -nominat<Ml by himself. 'Jhe more prominent of 
cvuinni these are ministers with portfolu»s, thi‘ (h‘partmentH 
of .stat<< being distingiiislHMl itml named on M(UJ)i-Kuropean jines, 
though an accumulation of several ^Jlices, with* not the slightest 
connection between their fuiietioiis, in the hands of a'single person 
is a characteristic (le|)artu re from th»5 European mcsiel. It is, in 
fact, the greatest mistake to confuse this ('ouiicil with t lie Cabinets 
of Westi'ru Constitutions, with wliieli it has little in common, I »t- 
liaps the institution which it most closely r«‘si*iMbl(‘8, and from which 
it was in all probability copied, is the lm|M*riul (V)UMoil in Kiissiu. 

It was after returning from his first voyage Europe that tin*- 
Tersian Council of State assumed its jiresent shape. 'Jhe Shnhon 
^ that occasion issued a Rescript to the Secretary of the 

onr*" Council in whicli the functirms of the reorganised liody 
function. 


Tlie regular csUblishruent of aC^miicil of State is an affair of gr<*at 
importance, and is indiHf>eri8able to the (Sovermnent. It is our desire 
that this assembly shall Ik* well constituted and well directeil, and we 
are resolved to confer ujmjii it unlimited [Kjwers and exalU^J iiifluenee. 
You will thenifore communicaU* to the (kjuncil of State the following 
orders, which will .kjrve as n. hasis for its reorganisation : 

(blTDJMmneaM.HiftAffaijT* of are manifukl, and M wo 
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are anxious that they shall be promptly examined, and that^ 
our decision shall be immediately executed, two meetings in 
the week are insufficient. The Council will therefore in future 
be convened three times in the week. 

(ii.) The members of the Council will enjoy full liberty of speech. 
They must fear nothing, and must deliberate with the greatest 
impartiality. If one of their number, occupying an inferior 
position in rank, desires to make observations or criticisms 
upon the manner in which certain affairs of government have 
been conducted by the higher officials, the latter -will have no 
right either to be angry or to complain ; but they will be able 
to defend and to justify themselves by reasons and remarks 
offered in polite language. 

(iii.) Every member of the Council, of whatever rank, may submit 
^ for discussion any project of merit or public utility. 

(iv.) Ail business will be decided by the majority of votes. The 
decisions, inscribed upon parchment, will be signed by all the 
members. Those that are verbally given will have no effect 
unless they are written out and signed. 

(v.) Henceforward all the provincial governors and officers charged 
with high functions by the State shall be nominated and elected 
by the Council of State. 

(vi.) The meetings of the Council will take place regularly, and all 
public matters will be laid before them. 

This document possesses undeniable merits as a scheme for a 
powerful Cabinet of advice, in a constitutional monarchy; and 
might supply a very respectable charter of the rights of functions 
of such a body. But Persia is very far from being a constitutional 
monarchy, and accordingly it is not surprising to find that the Re- 
script has been either tacitly ignored or diplomatically forgotten, the 
fifth article in particular never having sliown a spark of vitality. 

The Persian Council of State, as it at present exists, has no 
ministerial responsibility and no collective authority, either execu- 
Present tive or legislative. It is a purely consultative body, con- • 
eondition yened sometimes to advise tlie Shah beforehand, more 
commonly to discuss the fulfilment of his orders when already 
delivered. Its sole executive power is that of the individual men 
composing it, who are the Shah’s servants, and can be shifted, 
promoted, or dismissed without any relation to their colleagues. 
There is a titular President of the Council who summons the 
meetings, but has no other presidential functions. He neither 
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‘takes the chair nor puts questions to the vote. Indeed, no speeches 
are made nor votes taken. The discussion is purely informal and 
conversational, and each minister is in the habit of reporting pri- 
vately to the sovereign. 

Of the general character and accomplish iiients of the ministers 
Minititera 0^ l^ke Persian ("ourt, Sir J. Malcolm, in his History, wrote 
of state j^g follows in the early years of the century : — 

The Ministers and chief othcers of the Court aro almost always 
men of polished manners, well skilled in the busincKS of their respective 
departments, of pleasant converaition, subdued teiiqH^r, and very acute 
observation ; but these agreeable and useful qualities are, in general, 
all that they possess. Nor is virtue or liberal knowledge to he ex]>eoted 
in men whose lives are washed in attending to forms ; whos(» means of 
subsistence aro deriverl from the most corrupt sources ; whose occu[)ation 
is in intrigues which have aUays the same ohject-s: to preserve them- 
selves or ruin others ; who cannot, without danger, speak any language 
but that of flattery and deceit ; and who are, in short, condemned by 
their condition to be venal, artful, and false. There have, no doubt, 
Ix'on many ministers of Persia whom it would lx* injustice to class under 
this general descri[>tion ; but even the most distinguished for their 
virtues and talents havHj l)(*en forced in some degree to accommodate 
tlieir principles to their station ; and, unless where the contidt'iiqe of 
their sovereign has phu^ed them heyuiid the. fear of. rivals, necessity has 
t:ompelled them to practise a suh.serviency and clissimulation at variance 
with the truth and inU^grity which can alone constitute a claim to the 
respect all are disposed to grant to gocsl and great men.' 

These observ'ations are, tnarke<l by the insight aiid justice 
characteristic of their distinguished author, alul it is to be feared 
that to a large extent they hold as good of the present as of the 
old generation. Nevertheless, 1 hope I am not wrong in believing 
that the milder disposition and example of the reigning Hhah, the 
results of European experience — most of the ministers having 
accompanied the king on one or othei of his joumeya— and the 
changing spirit of the times, recognisable even in Persia, have 
tempered some of the harsher outlines of the original picture ; and 
that there is increasing scope for that honesty and integrity, whose 
absence Malcolm deplored, and whi< h have hitherto been frightened 
out of existence by the danger attaching U) honourable pre-emi- 
nence and by the universal complicity in fraud and corruption. 
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I at least shall assume the best in describing the character and 
conversations of those ministers whom I met in England and at 
Teheran. 

There are at the present time seven ministers who may be 
described as possessing 'portfolios, the division or concentration ol' 
The Amin- which will strike European readers as both arbitrary 
es-Sultan eccentric. The rank of Sadr Azem, or Grand 

Vizier, which has occasionally been conferred by the Shah upon liis 
leading adviser, is not strictly now enjoyed by any individual.* The 
present Prime Minister is known as the Amin-es-Sultan, or Truste<l 
of the Sovereign, his name being Mir/a Ali Askar Khan. Ho is a 
young man of now (1891) only thirty-four years of age, who, 
without the advantages of noble birth, has by his dash and abilit\ 
won for himself the foremost position in Persia, and in 1889 
accompanied the Shah on his European tour as the most impor- 
tant personage after his royal master. The grandson of an 
Armenian, and the son of an oflicial who was originally ahdar Cth«‘ 

‘ cup-bearer * of Nehemiah i. 1 1 ; the ‘ chief butler ' of Genesis xl. 1 ) 
to the Shah on his trav'elling and hunting excursions, but who sub- 
secjuently rose to high favour and oHice, the Amin-es-SuItan now 
unites in his own person the Ministries of the Interior, Court, 
('ustoms, and Treasury, besides being Administrator of the Mint 
and Governor of the Persian Gulf Ports. He is also practicallx* 
Eoreign Minister as well. I met him several times, and wa< 
favourably impressed with his intelligence, energ}% and seeming 
force of character. His appearance is prepos-sessing, he has a 
frank and attractive manner, and he talks with great ease, rapidity, 
and emphasis. Having, like all Persian ofticials of high rank, at- 
tained a very large fortune, ])artly inherited, partly acquired, he in- 
habits a fine residence in the capital. He makes no concealment, 
at any rate to English ears, of liberal and Anglophile sympathies, 

• Upon the Shah's accession he made Mirza Taki Khan his First Minister; but 
the latter is said to have declined the title of Sadr Azem, and to have been con- 
tent with that of Amir-i-Nizam, or Commander-in- Chief. After his murder in 
1862, Mirza Agba Khan was appointed Sadr Azem, a title and position which he 
held till 1868. The Shah did not a^ain confer the rank until 1871, when tlio 
recipient was Mirza Husein Khan, the author of the Reuter concession. An 
official intrigue caused his fall in 1873, but he was aftcrwanls made Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and received the title of Sii»ah Salar, another synonym for 
Commander-in-Chief. Since 1873 there has been but one Sadr Azem, Mirza Yu.suf 
Ashtiani, who was raised from the high office of Mnstofi-el-Mamalek to the higher 
one of Sadr Azem, and died w^hile in occupt^ion of that post. 
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and spoke to me with the utmost freedom about the politics of liis 
country. He said that what had struck him most in England was 
the wealth of the iiobilityj where eacdi was n kin^, the *»ducation of 
the people, where all could philosopliise, and the density of the 
])opuiation, where every village was a town aiul (‘\ery ttiwn a t ily. 
Upon his return to his nati\e country, the sight of the Persian 
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rfiads had almost made him w^ep, and la* considered the intnxliic- 
tion of roads and railroads as the lH*st metlajd of exjiresHing his 
indebtcMlncss to Enrop*. lie d*‘clared that he wotdd like, his two 
Sons, the eldest of wdiorn was twelvi* yi*ars of age, to be oducateil 
in England, but that their mother would not hear of their leaving 
the countiy. We discusseil many political ipiestions, to wliieh I 
will not here refer, but in all <»f which I was struck by the grasp 
of the situation and by the ready cfnn])rehension of rival designs 
gtondpoiate exhibitcdJni the-Aiiiiu...-He lunt naw,„in„theiaco 
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of continuous intrigue and watchful opposition from the older 
official school, by whom he is- regarded as a schemer and an up- 
start, held his own for several years. His administration has on 
the whole been marked by ability and success, and if he continues 
to receive the support of the king, if he can escape the deteriorat- 
ing contagion of Persian official life, and if he can hold up his head 
amid the hurricane of intrigue that surges round a leading man in 
Persia, he may live to be a real benefactor of his country. At 
the time of going to press, in the winter of 1891-2,, his position 
appears to be still unimpaired; nor does the jealousy of his rivals 
seem to have shaken the wise confidence of his sovereign. 

The remaining ministers are for the nonce somewhat over- 
shadowed by the ascendency of the Amin. The most honourable and 
The Amin. Capable among them is the Amin-ed-Dowleh, Mirza Ali 
ed-Dowleh Julian, a man of middle age, courtly manners, liberal 
sympathies, and great cultivation. Superseded in the first posi- 
tion b}’’ his younger rival, he is regarded as hostile to the latter, 
but still unites in his own person the Presidency of the Council 
with the Ministries of Posts, Pensions, and Church Property, lie 
accompanied the Shah on his former visit to England, but not in 
the year 1889, having withdrawn from the suite in Germany, it 
was ‘said, in consequence of strained relations with the Ainin-es- 
Sultan. Were it not for a certain want of initiative and energy, 
possibly the result of too acute an insight into the stubbornness of 
the system with which would-be reformers are brought into collision, 
he might be regarded as the best man in Persia. I visited him in 
a fine house which was decorated in the European fashion. He con- 
versed very fairly well in the French tongue, and struck mo as the 
most attractive personality whom I encountered in Persia. His 
tone about his own country was that of a true lover of reform, 
whose enthusiasms were dead and who had lost all hope of regene- 
ration in his time. 

The portfolio of Foreign Affairs is in the hands of Mirza Abbas 
Khan, the Kawam-ed-Dowleh (Support of the State), a man of 
rough manners and appearance, and a typical representa- 
Kawam-ed- tive of the old school. He did not accompany the Shah 

® to Europe, but was left in charge of his department at 
Teheran. He was formerly Minister of the Interior, and has the 
reputation of being straightforward and industrious, as well as 
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than a political cypher ; the real control of the foreign relations of 
Persia being entirely in the hands of the Shah and the Prime 
Minister. 

Among the most important of tlie ininistei*s, althoiigli at present 
occnpyingonly a secondary official rank, isYahia Khan, known as the 
Yalua Mushir-ed-Dovvleh. He is the younger brother of the 
j famous Sadr Azein and Sipah Salar Mirza Husein Khan« 

Mufinir>ed- ’ 

Dowleh who was Prime Minister at the time of the Shah’s first 

visit to Eurdpe, and who afterwards died in semi-exile at Meshed 
in 1881. From early years he attraettMl tlu» favour of his sove- 
reign.* He became a minister, receivetl 1 he Shah’s sister in marriage,’* 
was appointed Governor of (Jilan and Mazanderan, and afterwards 
of Ears, was President of the Pouncil of Regency during the Shah s 
second absence in Euro|>e, and Minister of Foreign Affairs from 
1885 to 1887. In that year he forfeited the post by the intrigues 
which led to the flight of Ayul> Khan from ’Peheran, and which 
rendered him a pnn<(fna iinjrain. to the Ilritish Legation. This 
charge he resolutely denies ; but it is to be f(*are(l that it is not 
without serious justification, lie has also been sent on a special 
mission to St. Petersburg, where he was treated with great ei>nHider- 
ation, and where he is supposed to have imbibed Russian ideas. 
He is now Minister of Justice ami (’omioeree. * Speaking French 
^inirably, tKe result of an early Furop(Min education, and thoroughly 
versed in the politics and habits of tin* West, be is probably one of 
the cleverest of the public men in modern I’orsia. He inliabits a 
magnificent house, which he holds no loan from the Sliah, who 
had confiscated it from his <Ieceased brother. It adjoins the 
immense Sipah Salar Mosque, which I have deHcri]>e(l in my 
chapter on Teheran, and which he js completing in accordance 
mth the instructions and biM^uests of the former Sipali Salar. 
At the time of my visit his eldest son was about to lie marri^nl 
to one of the daughters of the Vali-Ahd, and the Miishir, who 

' Contradictory and inoorrcct accountn of the iii< wlf-ntH of hln rarly career 
have been given by Mme. Carla Sertna {Uommr» et rn Pern,-, rap. xx.), and 

Benjamin, p. 226. 

* Thia lady, who ia the Shali’n sister by ihn same mother, has lia/l a somewhat 
^'cbeokerod matrimonial career. She was lirst wc^Ide»l U) Mirxa laki Khan, the 
great minister who was luurderod by lh« Sliah in lSo2. She was then given to 
the son of bis successor in that po-st. Upon bin di^grare and exile «;veral years 
later she was again set. free, and on this ooca«iori married her uncle, who soon 

of cholera Her fourth and finaf^dcHtiuy was as wife of Yalila Khan. 
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does everything in the most lordly style, and is understood in 
consequence to be crippled with debt, was giving a series of 
entertainments that were the talk of Teheran. One day he 
entertained the Persian Ministers ; on another the foreign element ; 
on a third all the dervishes in the capital ; on the day when I 
visited him the mullahs of Teheran were enjoying their share of 
the festivities, and I saw 200 of these holy and turbaned indi- 
viduals seated round an immense room consuming an excellent 
dejeuner. On the night of the wedding he illuminated the main 
streets and big Meidan. Of all the ministers with whom I came 
in contact he was the least Oriental and the most Pluropean. 
Dispensing with the rotund phraseology of compliment, which, as 
a rule, occupies the first ten minutes of an interview with a Persian 
grandee, he conversed ^nsibly and pointedly about both tlie 
European and Eastern situations, making the just remark, that if 
England had spent half the money in conciliating the friendship of 
Persia that she lias squandered in alienating that of Afghanistan, 
she would have gained a secure and invaluable bulwark for her 
Indian Empire. Rumour credits the Mushir-ed-Dowleh with 
strong Russian proclivities ; but these, in conversation with me, he 
strenuously denied. It is possible that he may again come to the 
front ; and in 'any case his personality is one fhat cannot be 
ignored in the future. (He has since di^,. Jan'uaijy 1392.) 

Of the Minister of War, the Naib>-08'«Stdfaneh, i have already 
spoken. Jehangir Khan, an Armenian,, wds, t^ll his recent death, 
other Minister of Fine Arts. Molm’ilimed Hasan Khan, tlu* 
ministers It imad-es-Sultaneh , is interpreter to the Shah and Minister 
of the Press, without a portfolio. He translates the European papers 
daily to the Shah, and is in close and confidential attendance upon 
the sovereign. The sole remaining minister of distinction is the 
Mukhber-ed-Dowleh, Ali Kuli Khan, who combines the ministries 
of Public Instruction, Telegraphs, and Mines. In the second capa- 
city he was brought into constant intercourse with the officials of 
the Indian Government and of the Indo-European Company during 
the first introduction of the telegraph wire into Persia twenty-five 
years ago, and was made a C.I.E. ; while, in the third, he has 
again been in close relations with the English since the formation 
of the Persian Mining Rights Corporation. He also is a man of 
considerable ability and enlightenment, though deficient in ambition. 
He accompanied the Shah as far as J!iondon in 1889. but, owing to 
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jealousies among the suite, obtained permission to ivtin^ from there 
and undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca. One of his sons, who lieurs 
the title of the Sani-ed-Dowleli, is marrit^d to a daughter of the 
Vali-Ahd. 

Among other prominent personages, though not actually a 
minister of the Crown, must be iinmlioned tlu‘ Amir-i-Nizam, 
Hasan Ali Khan, who till lattdy was Vizier to the Heir 
Nuam* Apparent in Az(M*baijan,.and was for years the real governor 
of that province. This remarkabh* man is a native of 
Hijar, a small town in the (iVrriis district lM‘tween Sinna aiul 
Kazvin. The country of Hijar, where his family have lived long 
and have some. iiiHiience,'is Kurdish, though thi*v are Persians. 
It was no doubt owing to th<‘se patrimonial surroiimlings tliat he 
imderatood the Kurds well and kept them, on the wliole, in 
such excelhmt order. hWinorly Persian Minister in I^aris, he 
speaks French with ptu tect facility and is imbued with Wesk^Vn Jind 
progressive idtnis. lb* has also becni s«weral timers in London. 
Before Ixnng raised to his recent high oHiee h(‘ was Minist/Or of 
J^ublic Works in I'cheran. A man of very strong will and deter- 
mination, he reduce<l turbulence in Azerbaijan to a rniiiimuni, 
and was the best [)r(;vincud {Mlministrator in lV*rsia. Though far 
advanced in years, being now seventy-live^ or scivtmty-six yi^ars of 
age, he is hale and robust, is frequently s]K>ken of lis a likely 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and in a new reign would possibly 
be appointed Grand Vizier to the sovereign.' » 

Another powerful individual is the Sahib Diwan, hWJiulluh 
Khan, a wealthy nobleman of Shiraz, who has b«*eii lK)th Vizier b) 
Tije the Vali-Ahd at Tabriz, and Gfivernor of Isfahnn and Pars, 
i)iwwi and who fonnerly held ofliee in the capital. His fulminis- 
tration at Shiraz was reportofl Ut be hanl and avaricious, 
but strong. He is a man of enlightened views and inbdiigeiice, 
and, in spite of his years, is .said to covet the |7(»st of First Minister, 
which he sees with reluctance in its present occupant’s hanfls. In 
the spring of the present year he w^as appoint/ed (Tovemor-General 
of Khorasan, where it is to be hoped that he will prove less pliant 
than his predecessor. 


' He wan recalled by the Shall (Sept 1891) on .'iccoant of the distarliencefi In 
Tabriz arising out of the Tobacco Conceswon, which he is allegcfl to have fomented ; 
but has since been appointed Clovernor of KomariNhah and Persian Kurdistan. 
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In addition to tbe Council of State, there exists an mjim 
in mp&tic in the shape of a small Council of Five, specially con. 

high political moment. This inner Council consists at 
the present moment of the Amin-es-Sultan, the Naiks-Sultandi, 
the Aniin-ed-Dowleh, the Kawam-ed-Dowleh,andthe Mukhber-eJ. 


These are at present the leading men in Persia. Prom iiij 
account of them it will be seen that there is no defieiency, eitlior 
incapacity or (if assurances are to be believed) in will, to prevent 
the initiation of a policy of reform. Intrigue, however, is rampant, 
prejudices are powerful, .fanaticism is not extinct, and both Sliali 
and Ministers are caught in the meshes of a system whieli is 
characterised by many ingrained vices, and which in my next 


fllinnt.Ar 1 slinJl pndflftvoiir tn (Ifiacribft. 
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1 »li> not hlfo tho fashion of 3 »mr ;^arineiils Von will sa\. Tlioy aio IVrtimM 
Bui lot llii-in bt‘ chanj'Oil. Sii \Km*i:Aur., A/\// lAtir. 


I'uoM wliat was said at. Ilio lu'Lfiimini^ of tin* prcviDiis chaptiT, il 
may lit* iufi*rri*d tliaf. tlu* tfiiv miiin'iit nl WDiild, iicMiiiiiallv 

\n nhs,i. rati*, 1)1* rlas^ifird by miisi it iit iniial wnliTs as all 

itity moil- alisuliiti* momiri*li\. In lliomy tin* kiiioc inav iln wlial 
lie plnasns ; Ids won! is law. 'rin* sayinir tliat * d^n* law 
of tlu* Mi*d(*s and Roi’sJans alt-uroth imt was nu*ri*K an ancient 
lH*ri})hrasis for llu» absolutism of tin* sovi ‘rcnjn. II** ap[)«*)nlH and 
III* may dismiss all ministers, ollii'ci olli« iuls and pidL'’‘‘s. Over Ins 
(»\Mi family and lioii-.^eliold, and over tlu eivd rn* military func- 
ti*)naries in liis employ lu* has power of life and death witho.il 
referenci* to any tribunal, 'fhe properly of anV^siudi individual, if 
(lisj^raced or e.\e<*ut(*d, reverts to him. 'fh** ri^»“li1 to iakc* life in 
any casi* is vestcid in him alone but ean be deleoateil to j^overnors 
or deputies. All projierty, nol previouviv •/tanled by tlu* caown 
or ])nrc*has<Ml -all pmperty in fact to wldeli a le</al title (*annot> be 
established beloiitrs to him, and <’an be disp»»-ed of at his 
ph'asnn*. All rights or ])ri\ ileL'’‘*> ‘'Ueh .in the making f»r p»iblii- 
works, the working of miiu s. tlu* inMitulion of teh-oniplin, roads, 
railroads, tramways, Ae., the exploitation, in faet.^of any of the 
resource's of tlu* lonntry, an* vested in him, aiul must b** pni- 
cha.siel from him b* -fore they <-aii be .is-iinu il by ot}u*rs. In his 
p<*rsori are fused flu* thr****fold fiiiu’tions of o-overnnu’nt , le^islai iv*», 
executive, and judicial. No obi illation is imposed upon him be- 
yond the outward obs**rvanee of tlu* ibrmsof the national r**bVion. 
He i.sthe pivot iipni which tnriiNtlu* entire niaehin**ry *>r public lif**. 

Such is, in theory, and vva*- till l:^*ly in jir.-u'tiee, the character 
of the Persian nioiiarchv'. Nor has a om. of thesi* 

pr* U'fiKif.rjK pretensions Ism u overtly r-oiu eded. Tint language 

in which the Shall afldress*»s his -iibjectN and Is addn ssed by the.m. 
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recalls the proud tout* in which an Arfcaxerxes or Darius spoke to 
his tributary millions, and which may still be read in the gruveii 
record of rock-wall and tomb. He remains the Shahinsliali, or 
King of Kings; the Zil Allah, or Shadow of God; the Kibleh 
Alem, or Centre of the Universe; * Exalted like the planet Saturn; 
Well of Science ; Footpath of Heaven; Sublime Sovereign, wlios^* 
stfindard is the Sun, whose Splendour is that of the Firmament ; 
Monarch of armies numerous as the stars.' ^ Still would flir 
Persian subject endorse the precept of Sadi, that ^ The vice a[)- 
proved by the king becomes a virtue; to se(‘k opposite couiim^I 
is to imbrue one's hands in his own blood.' The inarch of tinie 
has imposeil upon him neither religious council nor secular council, 
neitlier lilvmvt nor scmate. Elective and representativ(‘ institutions 
have not yet intruded tlnur irreverent features. No written cln‘<‘k 
exists upon the royal [)rerugativ(‘. 

And yet tlu‘ power of th<‘ Pm’siaii king by no means corre- 
sponds to itiS arrogant. d(‘tinition, is it now ecpial to what it 
, . once was. In the first place, the Shah is no long(*r the 

Keiil cur- . .. 1 L.i • I • 1 

tailinciit oi ridigious head even ot the Shiali community ol tin* 
picio[;at!N<' Miissidman world. At no time have the sovereigns of 
Persia enjoytHl the spiritual supremacy that was conceded to tin* 
Khalils of Haglulad, and that is still clainu‘d for the Sultan ol 
Constantinople. But the Sefavi monarchs, by virtue of tln*rr 
descent from a fuinons saint, who was himself a Seyid, or descendant 
of All, the son-in-law of the Prophet, were invested with a s(‘im- 
sacred character, to which alone can we attribute tin* ])assivein*^s 
with which, for a whole century, their subjects submitted to thendi* 
of a succession of capricious and dissolute drunkards. Chardin says 
that they were regarded as vicars or successors of the Inuims ; ainl 
Kaempfev records that the water in which tlu*y had washed 
deemed holy, and was eagerly sought after as a cure for all com- 
plaints. No such pretensions, liowever, have been made, or coidd 
be made, on behalf of any subsequent dynasty; lea.st of all on bi*- 
half of a family like the Knjars, of Turkish extraction. The Shah 
of Persia, therefore, must be dissociated from any claims of personal 

* Vide Fowler’s Thermo Year* in Pentin, vol. ii. p. 12, for an enumeration of th* 
Shah's titles. The name Shah is the Khshajathiya, or Khshatya, of the Cuneif^Ti.i 
Inscriptions. From the same root, indicating pre-eminence, come Khshatrui'-*. 
i.e. Satrap, Khshayarsha, i e. Xerxes, Arthklisbatra, ie Artaxerxes, and Khshatl.- 
ranathi a « Shanutra « Sapor. 
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sunctity ; and both tho scopo nml linutalions ot* his prerogative 
must bo sought on pundy secular ground 

Although ostensibly su]uvnu\ the ])rac1ieal restraints up(»n the 
sovereigns power are nuiny. Itespeet ibrllu* ndigious toachersand 
might hav<‘ l»eeii ])redieated with greater truth of 
risiniints jjjs prede*cessors than ef tlu^ reigning Shah, who. without 
either insulting or alienating tlu' eeehsia'itieal eltMinud. has yet 
contrixed its snboidination to the ei\il authority to a di'gree un- 
(‘([iialled in any pre\ioii^ reign. e\ee]»t that of a man of blood ajul 
iron, such as Nadir Shah. Uegard for established iisagt* has been 
found a stronger del err.Mil in the j)ri‘si*iil reign. So long as the 
rev<Miue is eolleeted and rohberv is suppressed, t ln‘ eoinphdi* asser- 
tion cd' t.lie roval powtu* i^ in»t. in ha/-ardoiis easi‘s. too rigorously 
pn*.ssed. In other words. p«>liti(‘al expeilieiiev aets as a tiirtluu* 
d(‘terreiit. Hnt, strongest of all, in the ease i»f the reigning 
monarch, and of great intt‘res( jis pi\»ving tin* I'vtent to whii'h 
l*ersia has btH*n dra>Mi into the vorle\ of eivilised states, is the 
deterrent of foreign opiiiKUi, whieh, in th<‘ absiaiee ol’ an\ iialige- 
ijf)ns public opinion W()rth^ of the name, has taken its place, iiml 
has operated as a safegminl ha- ^^hlell the Tersiaii people are 
probablx rpiite \\ithont gratitmle. and of whieh they an‘, it may 
be suspected wholly una^-van*. It may ,safef\ • l«‘* predicted that, 
ftny extravagant or sas’age exercise ol tin* roNal pr«*rf»gative, 
such as has been a faimliar ineideiit in the IN*rsian liistory oi the 
])a''t, will rarcdy oreur, if .'it jdl. in the future, and that iii an^ ^ 
ca^'t* iC will proV(* an except itm.'d, instead of a normid, fejitiin? of 
gov’i*rniJieiit. d’his remarkable ch.'inge is to b** aftribiil-isl to lln^ 
permanent presence of tdreiL'U Ministers and t<j the ehs'lrie 
telegraph. 

*rhe. administruti\'e n*ginie ot Persia is in essener the saiim at. 
this day as uiuler the Acha-meniaii kings. I he empire is ilividoil 
into satrapies or pro\inres, ruh*<l by governor-generals 
who are appointed b\,aml are directly resjHmHible to, the 
I.a*nvrcl.y .u'c further MulKiivid(‘d into or 

districts, cities and rlndr de]>eiiilenrie.s, and towns, the lieiitenant/- 
governors of which are either nominated directly by tlie sovereign 
or by the governor-general of the larger province* to wliieli they 
l)eiong. Until the pres<*nt rentiiry four of tliew satraps, of pi*cii- 
liar distinction and almost inde[s*ud(*nt power, bore the title of 
V^^ali^ viz... .the rulers of (ileij^gia, A/erbaijmi, 
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liuristan. Of these, the last-named aloiK* retains either the tide 
or any shadow of independences Gov(‘rnor-generals and lieu- 
tenant-governors are usually called lift In' m, the latter sometimes 
intih-el-ltuJnmitfh. Under the governors are the (Ittrotjliah, or h(\iil 
of police; the or mayor of a city, and the JcedLln^tl.i 

who is either tin* chief of a ward or parish if in a towji, or the lu ud- 
man of a village. ^Phe pri nci pal governorsh i ps are conferred upon t In* 
king’s sons, brothers, uncles, or relations, but lo nothing like tlu* in- 
tolerable and almost criminal exhuit that prevailed at tlie begimiini; 
of the century. 11 m gov(*rnor is now also, as a ruh», resi<lent in 
his province, instt'ad of being an absenfiv at the capital. lb* iss 
commonly assisti'd in tin* woT*k of administration, and more rspr- 
cially in the tiscal side of governmt‘nt. by a vizier or minist(*r 
Among the nomad and military tribes a ditferent system of ;i|)- 
pointments and titles pre\ails, the govt*rn(>rs of the Kunlidi. 
H.ikhfiari, and other clans b('ing known as llhhaifi and Ilbrf/i, und 
th(*ir subordinate chi('fs as hlmn. Ac., all of tlic^r 

bt*ing resj)oiisible for tin* collection of revenue to the governor of 
tin* [U'ovince in which they n‘side. 

Ostensibly, in the creation of this iroverning liierarch\. tin* 
sovereign is absolute and supreme. Jlen* again, ho\\t‘\er. iii 
„ , .. practice, very, considerable checks are found to e.xi^t 

Modihra- * , . . 

tioim of Upon Ins pnu'ogative. As I sho>Ne(l in my chapter upon 
ro.\ 111 powt 1 III Ilklianis of KucliaJi and 

Hujnurd, and of the Amir of Kain, and, as I shall subs«*<pieiit b 
show ill a chapter dealing with the Feili and Ihikhtiari Lurs, tin* 
Shah is practically compelled to choose a governor from the niliii’j 
family ; nor is it easy for him to interfere uith the custom of ilin i \ 
hereditary succession. Similarly, in the cases of loc*al magi'^trati*^ 
or head men, such as the htlnofars in cities, and the in 

wards or villages, although nominally In* has a free choice, yet in 
reality he must make a selection that is agreeable to the ifi- 
habitants. Otherwise tlie authority of goveniment falls into 
abeyance; and, what is regarded as much more serious in Persia, 
the revenue fails to come in. Hence, the popular choice as a nil** 
marking Out some individual for the e.xerci.se of these offices, and 
the Sbtth £ot expediency’s sake accepting it as his guide, some 
seen in this fact an introduction of the elective < r 
principle into Persian administration. In matp 
it 'happens that the office is ]p'actically hereditary in a siiigb“ 
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ruling tuinily, inucli nitor the fashion of the Italian cities In^fon* 
the IhuiaisMUuv. 

'fliere is no lixeil |)riiK*i|)h' or penimuence in the adiniiiistra- 
live subilivisions of Persia. Their separat itui or eonibinat ion in 
regulated b\ the ability or reputation of tludr governors, 
and by the scope that ina\ hi* conceded thereto by the 
.iivi-.u)iis (-oiitidiMiee or the fear'i of tin* sovereign. 'I'hns, for 
iiistaiu‘e, a larger number of proxincc'^ wen* collected umler the 
rule of the •Shah's eldest mhi. the /iil-es-Snll an. prior to his fall, 
three years ae’ti. than ha\e ])robal)l\ e\er before b«‘en assigncil 
even to a prince of the I’nxal family. \hbas Mir/a. at. the height 
of his power, when Khora'^an had been joined In \/.erbaijan and 
placed beneath his s\\a\.did not wield as extensive an authority 
as this prince. Since liis disirrace the \as| diaiiinion under his 
rule has b(*en resolved again into its conslitnent elements; and the 
following list of the IVaNian ]>r<w’inces and administ rat is «• iHsl ricts 
at the linu* of iny n isit in ISM'.l, probablv exhilnt^ a laiger iiunibiM* 


of independent posts and fnnet lonanes tlian at any reci*nl period of 
Persian liistory. It should farther l»e remarked that no priia'iple, 
geographical, ethiiogiaphical. or political, ajipears to be adopted in 
dcti'rinining tlie bordei" and si/.e ol tin* various di\ isiniif*, w’iii(*)i 
vary i n ext eiit from a jirovince larger t hanp In* *w,hoN* ol I'iiighind, to 
a sinidl cind decayed t<jN'ii with its imnn*diate snrnHimtingH. 


f L\in.i It rinoiMi.-'OH in^inn i' 

\.hiiiMiMniln< nm-iMii • ij.r ii v Niv i 1..11 eiij.Hnl 

A/orli.t iji'iii .... Ai.tl'el.iii . . Shushlrr 

Kbor:i‘‘an ami Sci^l.tii Oil.ui 'laljsh , . 

Tebi'raii Mini DepeiMifiien - M.i/;iml« r.oi . . Aiiinl 

Far‘< ..... .'‘liii.i/. Vi /ii flint ! ►• . Yc/fl 

Nffili.iii and ■' . l*-f:iliaM lVi-«uin <oilf l^itlei.il Mint 

Kcriuati .iml IN r^-i.in lb !n- . Itiislnro 

cbititan . . K^-nn.m 

II, SMATJ.iJi rinniNcn- ou Di-tki* in 
Ailtmu&^tr.iiivc < il*i' »I A.«niiii.«.nrii imj^lti. 

Kurdistan . . Sinna Kt-niiMieb.il. . K. rm.iushahan 

Liiri*«taii . . Klioi n’liiMbfid Kliain-<‘l» . /irijaii 

Irak and Ftrahnn . Snltaiial.;ni Mal.oi r.iiidTwsiikMti , Dowli niUid 
Kazvin K:«‘-li.in II;niiM*l,in 

Asfntliail , (fiiipai^jait and Nlliaxi-nd 

S«rinnaji and MmImIImI 

Kum Ki'7.y;i7. HiatiMiK'k and Jatnlek 
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III. Inferior Towns and DErENDENCii:.s 


Buriijirrl 

Bost^m and Shahrud 
Kamarcb 
A^fldabad 


Aihuinistrntive OivNion 
Joshckaii 
Khar 
Kliar<ikan 
Dcinaxfiul 


Talikan 
Sa v'cli 
Firii/kiili 
Tariiiii 


I now come to that wliich is the cardinal and difierentiatin^ 
feature of Iranian administ ration. G'oveninient, nay, life itst^H', 
SyKtf in of in that country may be said to consist for the most part 
of an interclianire of presents, lender its social aspects 
prewiits flijpj practice may be supposed to illustrate the giMierous 
sentiments of an amiable peo])le ; thoncfh even hert‘ it has a. <rrinily 
unemotional side, as, for instance, wluui, congratulating’ \ ourself 
upon being the recipient of a gift, you find that not Oidy must you 
make a return of equivalent cost to the donor, but must also 
liberally remunerate the bearer (d* the gift fto whom your nduni 
is very likely the sole l•(*cogT^ised means of subsistimce) in a ratio 
proportionate to its pecuniary value. Under its political aspiu ts, 
the practice of gift-making, though coiiseci-ated in the adamantine 
traditions of the East, is synonymous witli the system idsewlu i’c 
described by h‘ss agreeable names. This is the syst<‘m on which 
the government, of Persia has bi‘en conducted for ctmturies, and 
the maintenance (►f which opposes a solid barrier to any renl- 
reform. From the Shah downwards, there is .sctircely an oflicial 
who is not open to gifts, scarcely a post which is not confeiretl in 
return for gifts, scarcely an income which has not been amassed h\ 
th(‘ recei])t of gifts. Every individual, with hardly an exception, 
in the oflicial hierarchy above mentioned, has only purchased his 
post by a money ])i’esent either to the Shah, or to a minister, or to 
the superior governor by ^^holn In* has been appointed. If them 
are several candidates for a post, in all probability the one who 
makes the best offer will win. Upon his ap]X)intment he receives 
the Idtnhclwh^ or official statement of the revenues of the province, 
with regulations for its management. Henceforward it is his 
business to collect tlie taxes, to see tlmt the proper military quota 
is forthcoming, and to administer justice. But there appears in 
Peraia to be a peculiar objection to a new assessment, no doubt 
arising from the universal and legitimate fear that it can only 
result in further exaction. Accoixlingly. the Jntahekeh remain'* 
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governor engages to pay to the Shah a sum in excess of that 
mentioned in the kiinhhvU — the prolonged duration (»f peace 
having increased the general proiluetiveness of the whole country ; 
such sum being determined by the eoiuiM^ting bribes of the several 
C4indidates, one of whom will perhaps undertake to ])ay to the 
(h'own 80,(K)0 iniuftiis abovi" the odieiai assessment (in order to 
cut out the existing goverm>r. who nia\ mily be giving 2tbtM)0), 
and will presently find himself onthiddtm hy a thirih who olfers 
4(bbbtb Kvery post of an\ iin]H»rtaiiee in Persia being, in theory, 
ttuiable only for one \«‘ai‘, and being rein‘wable at tin* annual 
ft*stival <»f tile vernal e(jiiinf>\ *»r \<» Rir/, tlnm eimies the momrmt ' 
at whieh tlu* nifist minut»* ami delieate eah iilat inn of tiu* rejpiisito ^ 
briln* prevails. I extract the follnwiiig aeeonnt of the system in 
its act mil ojieralinn troni tin* exe<*llent report upon the ('onditioii 
of modern Persia, eontrilintrd to Petermann's ‘ Milflieiliiiigeir * in 
ISHo^ by Messrs. Andrt*as and Stol/e. who were thiunsi^i es for 
soim* years in <»llieial or other emplo\m«*nt in Persia : 

Kvery othoial has tf> pin( lias 4 * his .ippoint uient and to pay for bin 
eontinuam*e in otfas* liy a present fauM*ayear, fieijuently .•ibn<>ht eipiiva* 
lent to tin* salary that la* re<* 4 ‘ives To this nih* then* are few exrep 
tions, from the governor of a juovime, whose present goes direct into 
th<‘ private purse of tin* Shall, ihiwn to the Jov\esUs«*iMint nf an under 
*gov(*rnoi’. Tile governoi s of pioviiiceK ar<* reijuired ev<*vy year to |Miy 
in to the go\ 4 *rninent the tax<*s <»f their jn’nvinees at .1 sum i|i‘t 4 ‘niiine<i 
at tin* iM'ginning of I In* sju-iiig 4 M|umo\. Nciw, by law 4 *aeli h;iK the 
light of levying a 4 (*rtain sum be> 4 m<i tin* link 4*1 llukuinah. All 
this, h 4 >\v 4 *ver, will go in pres 4 *iits t 4 i tin* Shah and \lmisl 4 *rK. If** is, 
therefore, c'om]>(‘Ue4l, f4>r tie* mamt4*naii4'4« of his own Htatc* ami imuHe 
h4»li!, to extort a mu4’h higlnr .sum still t'arefu) iriV4*st igaf ioiiH, 
instituted in Ears, duiing thi; seviTal \ 4 *ais’ g 4 »veiMm 4 *nt of the 
MoUmusl-ed-Dowleh justly c*f*l 4 *bi'nt 4 * 4 l as I la* best g 4 >V 4 *rm)r in the 
country, under whom Kars attaimsi its / 4 *intli 4 >f order aial proKjsTity 
— showed that, instfwl of the preseribetl d,;U» 0 , 0 tHi fraTi 4 *M, 10 , 000 ,OtK> 
francs w'ere colIceU'd. It is an ojh*ii M» 4 'iet in TN-isia tliat the excess 
of levies averages at least per <-eiit. The mi'th'Kl nf 4 *olh*ction is as 
follows. The sub-governors (zuhltj have to 4 h*liver in instalnmiilH to 
their respective superiors 4 m earh m'c‘«asioii a higher sum than is entered 
on the tax<roll (kitfihrhrh). They, in their turn, r 4 rei\t‘ the taxes 
from tins ditterent hea<l.s of di-strifts (knfnvtani), and t}ies<; from the 
village magistrates ; the collector at ea 4 -h stage paying in more than 


is 4ue. All theil supplements beiifg J^ulated at best only by use and 
wont, there is ample scope for ext^ioh j /ind terrible are sometimes 
the case|, complaints whereof are s^^ of any avail, the complainant 
having probably to reckon with the btmnado. 

The tax list {tumar) is'bften drawn out years beforehand, according 
to the nungjber of taxable objects in each district ; acres, fruit-trees, 
Water-sprtngs, beasts of labour, herds, &c. Not only is this sum ex- 
acted thenceforward year after year, though the taxed objects are 
meanwhile dwindling, but it is gradually raised. In these lists will 
ligure villages which, from dearth of water or other causes, have l)een 
abandoned by their inliabitants. Although, in consequence of the 
silk-worm disease, and the dreadful famine of 1869- 73, the economic 
condition of Persia became greatly reduced during the twenty years 
1864-84, whence it is but recently, through the culture of opium, that 
it is beginning to revive, the taxes were yet continually going uj), in 
many cases to an almost insupportable figure. Only the extreme 
frugality of the Persian peasant and of the lower classes in general, du 
whom presses almost exclusively the burden of the taxes, explains how 
they are got in at all. 

[ have quoted the above passage at length, because it is^ the 
evidence of eye-witnesses, who lived for years in tlie country and 
M <i 1 authority is not to be impugned. From a perusal 

of its contents,, a glimpse will have been cauglit of that 
which, along with, and perhaps even more than, the bribe or gifiT 
required to secure or to retain office of any description, is a 
cherished national institution in Pei'sia, viz. the mmkikhilj i.e. 
consideration, recompense, or profit which is required to balance 
the personal account, and tlie exaction of wliicli, in a myriad different 
forms, whose ingenuity is only equalled by tlieir multiplicity, is 
the crowning interest and delight of a Pei-sian^s existence. This 
remarkable woi’d, for wliich Mr. Watson says there is no precise 
English equivalent,' may be variously translated as commission, 
perquisite, douceur, consideration, pickings and stealings, profit, 

> * The word wndakil, for which there is no exact English term, has for Persian 
eats a charm which few Enropeans can comprehend. Mudahil signifies all that 
one can acquire by receiving bribes, by swindling and extortion, and by all other 
irregular means. It is m‘ud4ihil and not salary which every Persian official is 
anxions to secure. A salary regularly paid affords no scope for the display of tte 
talenfs in which Persians most excel — for dissimulating and over-reaching, oppress- 
ing and cringing — and therefore a post which has only a good salary attached to 
it, and which affords no good opportunities of making iHudaMl^ is looked upon b> 
Persians as being but a poor poeseeslon .' — of Portia, p. 372. 
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according to the immediate context in » employed 

Roughly speaking, jj* signifies tibttt balance of personal . adyantager 
usually expressed in money form, which can be fcoueeedtf out of 
any and every transaction. A^negotiatiqjj|-in which two partu's are 
involved as tlcmor and recipient, as "li^rior and subordinate, or 
even as equal contracting ageiite, cannot take place in l^eiiisia with- 
out the party who can l>e n*preseiited^as the author of the favour 
or service claiming and rt‘ceiviiig a definite casli return for what 
he has (lone or given. It may of (‘ourse lu^ said that linman 
nature is nuich the same all the world over; that a similar system 
exists under a ditteront name in our own or other countries, and 
that the philosophic critic will welcome in the Persian a man 
and a brother. To som<‘ (‘xtent this is Iriie. But in no country 
that I have evtu* seen or heard of in the world, is the system so 
open, so aha^mdes^. or so univtwsal as in I’ersia. So far from 
b(*ing limited to fhe sjdicre of domestic economy or fo (Ntidmerciul 
transactions, it perm(*ates every walk and ins))ires most of the 
actions of life. By its operation, generosity or grntuifous s«*rviini 
inay^ be said to luue be»‘n era^cnl in PiTsia from flie category of 
social virtues, and cupidity lias been ehwated into th«^ guiding 
principle of hununi conduct. Exanqih'S, howev(‘r, explain more 
clearly than can an\ verljal geiicralisatipn ; *aiid *1 will, therefore, 
^inxiecnl to sli<»w how the institution of mtuifi/i/nl w<a*kH in every 
channel and department of Pei-siaii life. 

I have already slmwii that no office of distinct i(»!i is conftTred 
by the Cix)wii excejU for a jiecuninry consideration or price, which, 
riiu-tical “ 1^^'^*' best^oved by the Shall, into 

liiiiHtm- Ijijj priv'ate exchequer. is the miuifiklu} (»f the 

tloHH ‘ * - , . . 

sovereign, Soim* of tlio processes adopted for laising 
this brancli of the revenue will hercafYer comi? under discuHsiori. 
Hero 1 propose to follow the further ramifications of tla* system, 
an it spreads tlirough the entire official hierarchy of wliich the 
8hah is the head and cxciiqilar. In the next descending grade 
the governor who has paid a smart price for his appointment is not 
<*ne whit behindhand either in the desire or in tiic capacity to 
indemnify himsedf. He farms out the taxes or customs to a third 
individual for a sum, perhaps, half as much again as that which he 
himself has given. The balance is his mudakhil. So too the 
kalanUir or hedkJuda in his turn insists upon his squeeze ; the ‘ farm- 
ing ’ process, which is univer8{|| in Persia, afi^ording an easy basis for 
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the realisation of tlie desired profit ; and the system by which 
mudakhil fs extracted does not come to an end until the bottom 
of the descending scale has been reached, and thei'e is no further 
victim from whom to grind out a gain. An Austrian, Baron von 
^ Teufenstein, was finance officer of the district of Saveli for a year, 
from 1881 to 1882, and published a most interesting account of his 
experiences, in which he said that his predt^cessor paid 25,000 
francs for his office (the mucUtkhil of the sovereign, or of the 
minister who procured him the post), and cleared 80,000 francs by 
his year’s tenure of it (his own rauthikhil). If, however, in the 
sphere of administration this graduated scale of extortion be deemed 
either not extraordinary or normal, it will perhaps excite greater 
astonishmmit when observed in active existence in the army. It 
may safely be aven*ed that no genend officer obtains his post with- 
out a substantial money equivalent. His own profit consists in 
what hfe can extract from the colonels and majors under liis 
command. They, in theii- turn, squeeze^ tlie captains and 
lieutenants ; and these, not beJiindhand in resourcefulness, extract 
moisture from what one would, primer, forie, imagine to be the flinty 
I consistency of the Persian infantry soldier, by selling to him tbe 
I privilege of furlough, or leave to work ns an artisan in the bazaar. 

' The last illustration* which I sliall givt* will b*‘ taken from 
domestic life. Here miuhikliil is the commission exacted by your 
servant (in a Persian household usually by a member of the family, 
specially commissioned) upon every article that you purchase, or 
every oi*der that you give. This is conceded to him as a matter 
of right by the vendor, who accordingly names a price, ten per 
cent, or more, in excess of that which he requires for his own 
profit, the balance to go to tiu* domestic ; and by the master, wlio 
knows well enoiigli that he is paying ten per cent, above the 
market value, , Still, mudttkhil must exist all round ; and seeing 
that he himA^^^jioabtlesa making it on a larger scale elsf^where, 
Vrh^ should he M^'xinjast as to complain ? 

* ' If we exancipyMiliis system* in the light in which it affects the 
pockets and t&e Interests of the governed, it is obvions that it 
Effect on wustrfwult in wholesale and illicit extortion. Take tbe 
thApra- case pf the tenant or farmer of any ^ce who has bad to 

. pay a substantial price for his nomination. He requires, 
in the firsbpla^e, to recoup himself for this outlay. Next he has to 
colllM thb ff^pulated annual revenue for the Royal or Ministerial 
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Exchequer. Thirdly, he must be ready to purchase a continuance 
of the ever-precarious favour of his superiors; and, lastly, not 
knowing when he may fall, he must providi» for himself against a 
rainy day. Hereby is instituted an arithmetical progression of 
plunder from the sovereign to tlie subject, each unit in the 
descending scale remunerating himself from the unit next in rank 
below him. and the hapless peasant l)eing tho ultimate victim. It 
is not surprising, under these circumsUnces, that oflice is the 
common avenue to wealth, and that eitsi's ar«' frequent of men who, 
having started from nothing, are found residing in uuigniHcent 
houses, surrounded by crowds of retainers and living in princely 
style. ‘ ^fake what you can while yon can * is the rule that most 
men set before themselves in entering ]>ublic life. Nor does 
popular spirit resent tlie act; the estimation of anyone wlio, en- 
joying the opportunity, has failed to line his own pockets, being 
the reverse of complimentary to his sense. one turns a thought 
to the surterers from whom, in tlie last re8oi*t. tlie rnati^rial for 
these successive ha.s ljet‘n derived, and from the sweat of 

whose uncomplaining brow has been wrung the wealth that is 
dissipated in luxurious country houses, European curiosities, and 
enormous retinues. In one of Sir liowis IVlly’s re|s)rts upon 
Southern Persia, penned while he w as llril-ish Itesident at Hushire, 

1 have come across the following passage, which tersely <lepicts the 
cfR'ct of this sy8t«*m upon the cultivators of the soil ; — 

One of the cou.secjuencos of this Hysteiii of farming is tliat the 
•agriculturist is called on for a much larger rent than the Htate receives 
from him ; e.g. A, farms a governorship fre^m the Hhah for an 
B. plus C. the douc^^ur (thi‘ term of the annual contract remaining a 
constant quantity, while the douceur varies). A. in turn farms his 
circle of villages, of which D. takes one circle. D. again sublets a 
hamlet or one of his villages to K. who deputes F. to coUeet the rents. 
Each, of course, exfsxrts a profit on his contract, aqd|ri|S||S^uefitly the 
agriculturist, instead of having to pay the amounts T^Vhich l)enefiU« 
the Btaie, is called upon for his share of B -4- O, +^s + E's 4- 
profits. He cannot pay. F. complains £. and#!B. to A., who is 
dunned for his contract sum from the capital. A. gives to his sub- 
farmers pennission tr> cf»llect the revenue force. Thli js done ; next 
y^r some of the peafOnts have 8ed, some of the land is lying waste. 
The country, in bnef, is revenued as if the Government were to CPttd 
vith the expiiy of the governor’s lease.^ 
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It may be wondered why a system that seems to press so 
hardly upon the taxpayers, who are in a numerical majority, and 
Keasons of which is attended with such obvious injustice, should be 
j^ular mildly acquiesced in a people who have never been 
eHcence slow at rebellion. I conceive the reason in part to lie 
in the fact that, from one point of view, l^ersia is the most demo- 
cratic country in the world. Lowness of birth or station is 
positively not the slightest bar to promotion or office of the most 
exalted nature. Nor must it necessarily, as in European coun- 
tries, bo compensated or supplemented by distinguished abilities. 
Interest or the capacity to pay is sufficient to procure a post for 
anyone, oven of menial origin. Many a Persian governor has 
started by filling a subordinate post in tlie household or retinue 
of some groat man, and lias passed through every grade of society 
before arriving at the top. The present Grand Vizier, as I hav*^ 
shown, ‘was himself of humble descent, while his father was an 
attendant in the royal household. Tlie Prime Minister who 
accompanied the Shah on his first visit to Europe was the grand- 
son of a barber, and the great Amir-i-Nizam, Mirza Taki Khan, 
was the son of a cook. Consequently, every man sees a cliance of 
some day profiting by tlie system of which lie may for the moment 
be the victim, arid as the present hardship or exaction is not to be 
compared in* ratio with tlie pecuniary advantage which he mii}'* 
ultimately expect to reap, he is willing to bide his time, and to 
trust to the fall of the dice in the future. 

A second fact which may variously be regarded as a reason 
for the continuance, and as a product of the existence, of this 
Meagre- System is the low and inadequate figure of official salaries 
officii? Persia. In most cases, the govemment allowance 

salaries sufficient for little more than household expenses, and 
takes no thought of the personal remuneration of the ofiicial. 
What a grudging treasury declines to gfive, moddkhil^ it is well 
understood, is intended to supply, and were it conceivable that J)y 
some miraculous transformation of Persian character, or by a 
decree from some iconoclastic sovelrdUp, this most sacred of insti- 
tutions should perish without a cjqajM^d&ding rise at the same 
time of fifty per cent, in official ^e machine of govern- 

ment would be brought to a st^hflji^Ul^.^^ite apart, therefore, 
from tlie inherent popularity of a system* by which all aspire to 
profit, lb long as a miserly sovereigi^ sits upon the throne, and the 
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treasury is administered in the present niggardly fashion, 
khil remains an essential feature of public life in I'ersia, and no 
reform is to be anticipated. 

Although it might bo thought that the existence of the pur- 
chase system on so extensive a scale would ron<lor long tenure of 
DuraMon offico rare, it is not as a rule found in j^ractice that this is 
111 oflicts case. The official in possession is in a far better 

situation than the candidat«‘ who wishes to oust him, inastuuch 
as he has at his easy disposal the means of increasing his annual 
gift or pnrcha.so money to the Shah. Mort»over, the test of good 
governorship in IVrsia being, not the amelioration or contentment 
or prosp*‘rity of the ]>rovin(‘o, but the abstuico of higliway robbery 
and the punctuality with which the taxes and customs h re paid into 
the royal exchequm*, ])ersf)iml nu‘rit plays a very small part in the 
bargain between sovereign and deputy, and disiiiissal or degradii- 
tion by no means follows upon proven incom]x*tence. Too olltm 
it has happened that wlien conqffaitits against an oppn^ssive 
governor have been manifold and just, the aceiis(*d official has been 
able, by the proin])t additicai of a ft‘w thousand foumrtK to his 
annual money-oflTering to the Shah, to avert disaster and to con- 
tinue with impunity in his candor of Tnaliftlministnitirm, 

'fhat which is known as vinthihluf from 'the point of view of 
•the recipient, is classified as ftishkrsh^ or gift (///.. that which 
Vhhkrnh 1^‘ads on or comes before), from the stand]Joint of the 
t'rjrifu donor. Every nioney-bril>e, or gift, math* to secure 
a post or concession, to influence a judicial decision or to escape 
piniiKhment, falls under the head of fushhenL This mysteriouR and 
elastic term, which includes every form of donation, from the con- 
tribution paid in by a governor-general to the fine exacted from a 
petty delinquent, may be roughly divided into two headings : (1) the 
fixed, regular, ami open paynnmts, prescrilicd by usage and 
never, relaxed ; (2) irregular or extraordinary payments, made 
or^ extracted as the opportunity occurs. Among the former 
the most conspicuous are the so-called presents made at the festival 
of No Ruz, or the New Y'e.Ar, to the Shah. Every governor, 
minister, chief of a tri|)jek^^Qilicial of any nmk, then makes his 
offering, the minimum i^^tii^of which is determined bv custom, 
and the mawimtim le%ti^LQ^jtheanB or ambit ion of the donor. As 
Malcolm put it, to fUl ^rS of the accustomed sum means loss of 
office, to exceed is increase of favour. In his day the sums thus 
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received amounted to two-fiPbhs of the entire fixed revenue (whicli 
he estimated at 3,00O,000Z.), or to 1,200,000?. Madame Serena* 
makes a great mistake in calculating the receipts of the present 
Shah at No Iluz from these sources as 60,000,000 francs, or 
double the sum ascribed to Fath Ali Shah by Malcolm. As a 
matter of fact the presents received by the reigning Shah have 
never been more than a third, or at most a half, of those extorted 
by his great-grandfather, and the total is said to have dwindled in 
recent years to only a few thousand pounds. This reduction does 
not by any means imply that the receipts of the government have 
fallen, but only that there lias been a redistribution of incidence, 
the greatl}’ increased results from the assessed revenue 'producing 
a corrt\sponding diminution in the cash money-presents of the 
governor and officials. 

A device, more delicate in its regard for the scruples of tlu* 
donor, but equally certain in its productiveness, is the gift of the 
The Royal Hoyal Ichebtt Once in each year every provincial 
khelat governor receives from the sovereign the gift of a khelnt, 
or robe of honour (as a sign of his continuance in office), to the 
bearer of which he must pr(‘seiit a khelut^Mifiy or equivalent price, 
the gift of which is in Aality a relief to the pocket of the Shah.*^ 
The cost of the l/hekd is reckoned as a normal item of expenditure 
by every provincial governor in the calculation of his budget. Out-^ 
side eveiy Persian city of any size is a pavilion, or place, known as 
the Khelat Piishan, whither the governor rides out at the head of a 
brilliant cavalcade to receive the royal pi*esent, and whence, having 
donned the garb or mantle, he returns to the town, the remainder 
of the day being given up to public rejoicing. The happy 
recipient knows that he is safe for another year. Extraordinary 
khelaU are frequently solicited and paid for on a larger scale, in 
order to insure the continued favour of the sovereign. The same 
system is repeated in a descending scale among the lower grades 
of the official hierarchy, the provincial governor also sending a 
yearly Ichehit to his subordinate, and being equally gratified by the 
petition for an extraordinary khelat. 

These are the more familiar and recognised resources of royal 

* JToume* et Cketei ee Per$e, p. 340. * 

* Thni» the function of transmitting the kketat is intrusted to some minister 
or niember of the household whom it to intended to favour, and who not uii> 
commonly hinutelf sells the honour to another party. The khelat^beka of Khora> 
saa Is not less than 1,000 iamtmM, in addition to other perquisites. 
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finance. They are supplemented by a variety of proceedings which 
may be classified under the head of irregular or extraordinary 
j[n»hkeshf to which I promised a little while ago to devote the 
tribute of a paragraph. Of these presents, I have already de- 
scribed the most habitual, in the shape of the gifts which precede, 
and often follow, eveiy appointment, according as they i*opre8ent 
the aspirations or the gratitude of the nouiinee. But even when 
installed in office, the latter is not safe against rumours of the 
withdrawal. of his post, in which case he must take the ncwssary 
steps to secure his position. Or let us 8iipix>8e that a governor is 
accused of committing some offence against the central iiuthority, 
A few thousand touiana are straightway clespnlchecl to the capital, 
and thus, by the payment of a voluntary tine, the dignity of the 
Goveriiraeut is satisfied, and the anxiety of tlie oftendev relieved. 
Other methods also exist. The Shah annonnci*s his int^mtion of 
honouring a subject with a visit, and the latter loyally ]>repare8 an 
offering for his royal guest. Sometimes the high distinction of a 
present arrives from tlie sovereign, whose condescension is grate- 
fully acknowledged by the return of a gift worthy of its royal de- 
stination. Sometimes, after a successful day s sport, tln^re is the 
o.xhibition of a head of game that has fiillen to tln^ royal rifle. The 
defunct animal, let us say an ibex or a leopaitl^ is 'taken rouml and 
4ihown to a select number of wealthy nr eminent perisonages, who 
make, as a matter of course, a handsome present t/o the official who 
has given them the privilege of seeing the quarry of so illustrious 
a spoFtsman. It can he readily understood that oni» r>f tho results 
of this system of presents frtnn inferioix to HU|)eriors is tliat every- 
one of any standing in the oflicinl liienir<*hy is relievtsl of the irk- 
some necessity of paying salaries to the bulk of his personal re- 
tainers. If he desires to discharge the arrears of pay of a member 
of his retinue, he has merely to send him with an ornamental gift 
to someone whose sense of etiquette may trusted to make him 
beitow a substantial acknowledgment uiK)n the liearer. One stone 
thus kills two birds. The recipient of the gift is pleased with the 
compliment implied, while the bearer gets a present which he 
Accepts as a form of payment from his master. Manifold are the 
means by which the gift of aAcbmpliment can thus be translated 
into the compliment of a gift. Occasions have been known when 
the Shah, in a playful mood, has entered the bazaars, established 
A temporary partnership with^a shopkeeper, and sold oflT his wares 
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at suitable prices to his courtiers, dividing with the delighted 
tradesman the proceeds of the sale. Enough has perhaps been 
said to give some idea of the system. Truly the maxim ‘ Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar^s^ stands in no need of being 
pressed in a country where Caesar takes such very good care of 
himself. 

It is an obvious result of the administrative system which [ 
have desci-ibed, and of the proud predominance of pis/iJcesh, that 
Corrupt guarantee, beyond the wisdom or the apprehen- 

adininis- sions of the Sovereign, for the ))est men filling the right 
tration places. So long as the gift of office is largely determined 
by the length of purse, corrupt administration must prevail, ami 
honest men will go to the wall. Even if a good man gains an 
appointment, th<* intrigues or the briljes of a rival behijid liis back 
may oust him at any moment, and he falls becaust^ al Rome he 
failed to do what the Romans do. Of the effect upon the governed, 
who are the ultimate source from which the successive mvdakhih 


and tlie stipulated are drawn, 1 have already spoken. 

But the country does n()t suffer only from tlu^ greed of officials in 
respect of what they extort, but also in respect of what they with- 
hold. Sums of money are assigned fmm the Royal Ti*easury for a 
definite public objegt^ — e.g., the payment of an army, the construc- 
tion of public works, the building of a bridge, the repair of a road.. 
These sums either never reach their destination at all, or only reach 
it in sadly diminished volume, having been arrested on the way in 
the pocket of some oiiicial responsible for the distribution. Tlu* 
Shah, meanwhile, is quite unaware of, or is ]X)werless to dete^ct, the 
embezzlement practised by his subordinates, upon whom, in the 
absence of responsible supervision from above or free criticism fi'om 


below, it is almost impossible to keep a watch. The rapacity of the 
entire official world Ixdng thus enlisted in the mainteiiattce of the 
existing system, it will easily be understooil how stubborn a barrier 
is opposed to any administrative reform, and how faint is the lio[>e 
that jpersi ajipl yver, unaided, work out her own salvation. 

the peculation engendered by this system that 
iited the neglect, or the total absence, of public works 
bdeh so constantly m'ests the traveller s attention in 
Persia. When 1 think over my long journeys, and recall 
how many caravanserais, or bridges, or post-houses in the 
entire country I saw in at all an efficient state of repair, I am bound 
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works 
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to Bay that they can be counted on the fingers of the^two hands. 
The same applies to the mosques, which, with a few exceptions in 
the great cities, are dilapidated and crumbling to ruin; to the 
rnadresseJis^ or religious colleges, whoso exterior of itself would 
invite no students ; to the abandoned palaces and deserted gardens, 
in whose unsightly decay the dignity of the reigning monarch 
appears to find a vengeful solace at the expense of his predecessors. 
If anywhere a fine modern caravanserai, or a road which shows 
signs of labour, ora new bridge be encountered, it is almost certain 
to liave been the work of some private individual, who, whether 
minister or merchant, defrayed the cost out of his own pocket, 
and thought thereby to gain the grateful prayers of pilgrims 
or to enhance his personal reputation. The productions of this 
somewhat spurious public spirit are the only structures that modern 
Persia can show, to compare with the superb and almost indestruc- 
tible relics of the Sefavean rule. About the neglect of roads and 
railroads I shall speak hereafter. But of all illustrations of the 
dearth of administrative energy, resulting from a system whcMi^ 
every man is squeezing his neighbour and being squi'ezcd by some- 
body else, perhaps the most significant is the indifference that has 
hitherto been displayed to the mineral resources of Persia, which 
three centuries of travellers have pronounced ‘to be exceptionally 
rich, but which, until the formation of an English convpany a year 
ago, no systematic or scientific effort has been made to explore or 
to utilise. 

Among the features of public life in Persia that most quickly 
strike the stranger's eye, and that indirectly arise from the same 
Hmu of conditions, is the enormous number of attendants and 
retainers retainers that swarm round a minister, or official of any 
description. In the case of a functionary of rank or position, these 
vary in number from 50 to 500. Benjamin says that the IMme 
Minister in his time kept 3,000. Now, the theory of social and 
ceremonial etiquette that prevails in Persia, and indeed throughout 
the Blast, is to some extent responsible hr this phenomenon, 
personal importance being, to a large extent, estimated by the 
public show which it can make, and by the staff of servants whom 
on occasions it can parade. But it is the institution of mudukkil 
and of illicit pickings and stealings that i 8 l)(m,JP 00 t of the evil. If 
the governor or minister were bound to pay jM^ries to the whole of 
this servile crew their ranks would jpeedily dvHndle. The bulk of 
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tbein are unpaid ; they atfacb themselves to their master becaase 
of the oppoiiunities for extortion with which thirt' connection 
presents them, and they thrive and batten on plunder. It may 
readily be ‘ conceived how great a drain is this swarm of blood- 
suckers upon the resources of the country. They are true types 
of unproductive labourers, absorbing but never creating wealth ; 
and their existence is little short of a national calamity. 

The same feature that prevails in the private household of an 
important functionary is carried into the official departments and 
Bureau- sorvice of the State. Every minister, every 

cracy govemor, every petty official, is surrounded by an immense 
staff of munshis, mirzas, and mvstojis^ i.e. clerks, secretaries, and 
accountants. There is no proper division of labour; confusion 
and lack of system prevail everywhere. This enormous staff of 
civil sei^vants justifies itself by no reports, and produces no statistics; 
official returns, tables, schedules, or calculations either do not 
exist at all or, if they do, exist in a deceptive shape. There 
is no means of arriving even at an approximate estimate of so 
elementary a fact as the population of the country. The figures 
which I elsewhere print of revenue and taxation have been derived 
tVom official sources ; but though probably correct in themselves, 1 
cannot tell what om'issions they may contain, or how far it is legiti- 
mate to make them a basis of induction. Baron Teufenstein, tlie 
Austrian Governor of Saveh, whom I have before qyoted, thus 
described the routine of official life : — 

A Ministry in Persia consists of the minister and some scribes, 
without any determinate place of office, or any of the apparatus that 
appears indispensable to Europeans. The bureau is set up at what- 
ever spot the minister happens to be, whether in his house, or in an 
ante-room, or a court of the Royal Palace, or perchance in the street 
or in a coffee-house. A swarm of scribes buzzes after the chief on all 
his marches, each bearing with him in his pocket the necessary writing 
apparatus and documents. Accordingly, an office can be rigged up 
any or everywhere in a trice. In the pockets of such a mirxa are often 
to be found t]^e documents of a series of years past^ consisting of little 
scraps of piper which he has come to regard as private, and in no sense 

offidab 

My readijl^' wiR not be surprised to learn that the reforms which 
Baron llki^^astein laborionsly introduced into the administration of 
MUth^Humjfen (^dreas and Stolie), 188S. 
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Saveh daring his y^ar of office, were cancelled upon his resignation,^ 
and that at the same time the impro\red slate of the province was 
made a ground for screwing a higher pishkeah out of his suc- 
cessor. 

I have already pointed out that the bulk of this bureaucratic 
horde are not paid by the State, but are expected to remunerate 
Salaries themselvos, and that for the same reason the salaries of 
•nd'utles the higher officials are fixed at a notoriously inadequate 
figure. A further characteristic results from the combined disloca- 
tion and parsimony of the system, viz. that even the fixed and official 
salaries are frequently in arrears, or are not paid at all. Europeans 
in' the service of the State are better paid or more regularly paid 
than Persians, because, if they do not get their salaries, they are 
apt to send in their resignations. But even they have often been 
put off with baraiSy or orders, payable some weeks or months from 
date, on some merchant in the bazaar ; whilst the native official is 
frequently without even this compensation, and in the absence of 
any sign of an impending settlement of his little iu.*count with the 
State, makes up the deficit from other quarters. How fatally this 
condition of afihirs operates in the case of the army will be seep 
lateron. In somewhat ludicrous contrast witlj this sordid and de- 
spicable system are the brave and sonorous titl^ that are woi^ii by 
€he official hierarchy of whom I have been speaking. As will have 
been gathered from ray narrative, ministers, or functionaries of any 
position, are seldom called by their proper names, but are known 
by the ornamental titles that have been conferred upon them by 
the Shah. These titles are much sought after, inasmuch as they 
confer distinction, security, and the opportunity of lucre. They 
a^e divided into three classes: those with the suffix Sultaneh, i.e. 
of the Gh)vernment, which are rarely conferred except upon 
members of the Royal Family ; those with the suffix Dowleh, of the 
Empire or State; and those with the suffix Mulk, of the ICingdom. 
It is to be feared that the majority of their owners think of little 
else but plundering the government, state, or kingdom of which 
they are grandiloquently described as the Ornament, Support, 
Defence, Pillar, or Strength. 

• M. OxtoUe iLe Caueate et la Perte, p. 814) sajs he was diemiMed beosuiie he 
tefosed to pey to the Nalb-oe-Sultaneb a jnMeth ol 4,000/. as seri/r, or extra 
wvemic, In addition to the greatly increased or ordinary reveone, which he 

had aheMdf paid In. But this does net appear to be true. 
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In a country where the judicial and executive functions of 
government are so constantly combined and confused, it behoves 
Twofold ^ account of the law and its administra- 

division tion — a Subject to which I now turn. It is well known 
° that the law in Persia, and, indeed, among Mussulman 

peoples in general, consists of two branches: the religious, and 
the common law; that which is based upon the Mohammedan 
Scriptures, and that which is based on precedent ; that which is 
administered by ecclesiastical, and that which is administered by 
civil tribunals. In Persia, the former is known as the Shar, the 
latter as the Urf. From the two is evolved a jurisprudence which, 
although in no sense scientific, is yet reasonably practical in 
application, and is roughly accommodated to the needs and cir- 
cumstances of those for whom it is dispensed. 

The basis of authority in the case of the Shar, or Ecclesiastical 
I-aw, Consists of the utterances of the Prophet in the Koran ; of 
shar or opinions of the Twelve Holy Imams, whose voice in 

EcciesiaB- the judgment of the Shiah Moliammedans is of scarcely 
ticai Law weight ; and of the commentaries of a school of 

pre-eminent ecclesiastical jurists. The latter have played much 
the same part in adding to the volume of the national juris- 
prudence that the fiinons juris consnlti did with the Common Law 
of Rome, or the Talmudic commentators with the Hebrew system. 
The body of law so framed has been roughly codified and divided 
into four heads, dealing respectively with religious rites and duties, 
with contracts and obligations, with personal affairs, and with 
sumptuary rules and judicial procedure. This law is administered 
by an ecclesiastical court, consisting of 'tryMaJis^ i.e. Ifiy priests and 
mvjiaheds, i.e. learned doctors of the law,* assisted sometimes by 
Icazts or judges, and under the presidency of an official, known as 
the Sheikh-el-Islam, one of whom is, as a rule, appoint^ to every 
large city by the sovereign. In olden days, the chief of thi.s 
ecclesiastical hierarchy was the Sadr-el-Sadur, or Pontifex 
Maximus, a dignitary who was chosen by the king and placed 

> In Malcolm’s time there were only five mttjtakedi in Persia ; bat Jhv 
i&nmber is now much less restricted. A most be the possessor of an 

ijazek or diploma from another mf^jtaked, who enumerates therein his 
dentials, and states that the recipient is learned in the laws of Islam, and com- 
petent to espound and practise the same. Most of the mvJtaJkeds of Persia 
hare received their diplomas from the most eminent jurists of Kerbela and 
Kejef. 
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over the entire priesthood and judicial bench of the kingdom. 
But this office was abolished in his anti-clerical campaign by 
Nadir Shah, and has never been renewed. In smaller centres of 
population and villages, the place of this court is taken by the local 
viulkth or muUalis, who, for a consideration, are always ready with 
a text from the Koran. In the case of the higher courts, the 
decision is invariably written out, along with the citation from the 
Scriptures, or the commentators, upon which it is based. Cases of 
extreme im]X)rtance are referred to the more eminent mujtaheilBj 
of whom there is never a large numljt^r, who gain their position 
solely by eminent learning or abilities, ratified by the popular 
approval, and whose decisions an^ seldom impugm^d. Those who 
have been brought into contact with these distinguished doctors 
have expressed a high opinion of their general integrity and of the 
merciful inclination of their sentences. In works upon the theory 
of the law in Persia^ it is commonly written that criminal cases 
are decided by the ecclesiastical, am! civil cases by the secular, 
court»8. In practice, however, there is no such clear distinction ; 
the functions and the prerogative of the co-ordinate 1>encheB vary 
at different epochs, and appear to be a matter of accident or choice 
rather than of necessity ; and at the present time, though criminal 
cases of difficulty may be submitted to, the* ecclesiastical court, 
yet it is witli civil matt^Ts that they are chiefly concerned. 
Questions of hej^sy or sacrilege are naturally referred to them ; 
they also take cognisance of adultery and divorce ; and intoxica- 
tion aaf an offence, not against the common law (inefeed, if it were 
a matter gf precedent, insobriety could prestmt the highest 
credentials in Persia), bat against the Koran, falls within the scope 
6f their judgment. 

I have remarked that the authority of the ecclesiastical courfa 
has varied at different epochs of history. The reason is to l)e 
AbridK BOught in each case in the character and predilections of 
mental the Sovereign, according to whose bigotry or liberal 
nnthoritj 8har or the Urf has bt*en invoked to 

settle both civil and criminal cases. Sometimes the muUnhn and 
vfinjtaheds hav6 been supreme ; at others, as in the reign of Nadir 
Shall, they have been superseded and ignored. Wbat I have said 
about the policy and inclinations of the reigning Shah will have 
prepared my readers for the statement that, during the present 
relim-J3Miy-.lwtri ^m ffiared..a-_^^ decline^. -This new .demrtnjne 
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was inaugurated, immediately upon his accession, by the great 
minister Mirza Taki Khan, who showed his contempt for the 
ecclesiastical order by seizing the person of the Sheikh-el-Islam 
at Tabriz, and by abolishing the privilege of affording sanctuary in 
his mosque, hitherto enjoyed by the Imam-i-Jama of Teheran. 
The complete assertion of the sovereign power, which ever since 
has been the keynote of the domestic policy of Nasr-ed-Din, is 
incompatible with the ascendency of an ecclesiastical court. Civil 
jurisdiction involves a final reference in every case to the 
sovereign; and one can easily understand the reluctance^ of a 
powerful monarch to admit a higher court of appeal. There is, 
however, in the constitution of the ecclesiastical bench, an inherent 
check upon their supremacy, of which the civil power can always 
take advantage to vindicate its own. They pronounce, but they 
cannot execute, judgment. The latter function devolves upon the 
officers .of government ; and although the decisions of the mujta- 
heds are seldom disputed, and are, as a rule, carried into effect, yet 
the final reference to the civil power is an acknowledgment of its 
superiority, while it opens the door to the lengthy process of 
negotiations and bribes that always supervenes when one of the 
])arties engaged is a Persian governor or official. 

From the Shar, J pass to the Urf, or Common Law. Nomi- 
nally this is phased on oral tradition, on precedent, and on custom.. 
As such, it varies in different parts of the country. But, there 
Urf or written or recognised code, it is found to vary 

Common still more in practice according to the character or caprice 
of the individual who administers it ; and so far from any 
attempt being made to hunt up precedents or to ascertain what 
has been done in parallel cases before, the decision is, as a rule, 
promptly given and as promptly executed by the civil officer be- 
fore whom it comes, and whose sole guide, presuming him to be 
honest (perhaps a rash assumption in Persia), is a rough sense of 
right and wrong. The administrators of the Urf are the civil 
magistrates throughout the kingdom, there being no secular court 
or bench of judges after the Western model. In a village the case 
will be brought before the hedkhoda^ or headman ; in a town before 


the dcurogha^ or police magistrate. To their judgment are sub- 
mitted all the petty offences that occupy a city police-court or a 
bendi of countiy magistrates in England. ThepenaUy in the case 
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either in kind or in money valae ; whil^, if lack of means rendera 
this impossible, the criminal is soundly thrashed. All ordinary 
criminal oases are brought before the haidm^ or governor of a town ; 
the more important before the provincial governor or governor* 
general. The ultimate court of appeal in each case is the king, of 
whose sovereign authority these subordinate exercises of jurisdic-* 
tion are merely a delegation, although it is rare that a suppliant at 
any distance from the capital can make his complaint heai^ so far. 
The power of life and death, which was formerly wielded with free- 
dom by the governor-general of a province, more especially if of 
royal blood, is now reserved by the Shah ; and in an earlier chapter 
1 have related an incident in which the llkhani of Kuchan, having 
attempted to revive the prerogative enjoyed by his predecessors, 
found himself in abrupt collision with his sovereign. Justice, as 
dispensed in this fashion by the officers of government in Persia, 
obeys no law and follows no system. Publicity is the sole gua- 
rantee for fairness ; but great is the scope, especially in the lower 
grades, for pishkesh and the bribe. The daroghtu^ liave the reputa- 
tion of being both harsh and venal, and there are some who go so 
far as to say that there is not a sentence of an official in Persia, 
even of the higher ranks, that cannot be swayed by a pecuniary 
consideration. , • . • 

• 'I'heoreticaliy, the secular court takes cognisance .of civil, just 
as, according to the same criterion, the ecclesiastical court embraces 
Civil criminal cases. But the distinction is not less fallacious 
and Mbi- in this than in the other instance. I'he dread of the 
*'***” civil court, or diwan-khaneh, with ite crude justice and 
the long avenues of bribery and rascality tliat it opens up, deters 
anitors from submitting to its judgment civil cases of any complexity 
or importance ; and such cases are, as a rule, referred in the first 
place to private arbitration. Dr. Wills, who has written a most 
interesting account of the Persian law in its every-day or working 
aspect,* names questions of contracts, titles to landed property, 
dispnt^ wills, intestate succession, the boundaries or shares of 
ianibi, the recovery of debts and bankruptcy, as among the cases 
which are commonly decided in this fashion. A mejilis, or informal 
council of leading merchants, is convoked in the house of a fn/uUoh 
or leading citizen. Both sides state their case ; the documents era 
P'voduoed and inspected ; and a decision, which is almost always in 
■ Penkt as^U i§» caps. v. tL 
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the nature of a compromfse, is gil^, and, if reasoliably fair, is 
accepted, l^e verdict is signed and registered by the Sheikh-el- 
layb or the Imam-i-Jama (the Chief Priest), and with a little 
present to the jury all round, the appellants conclude what is pro- 
bably one of the cheapest and most effective foims of degal pi-o- 
oedure in the world. If either party is dissatisfied with the 
sentence, an appeal lies to the local governor ; or, in intricate 
pases of landed titles and testamentary disposition, the ecclesia- 
stical court may be first invoked* The same system* prevails in 
the lower grades and occupations of life. A dispute of the 
character above mentioned occurring in a country district, will be 
referred, in the first place, to a mejilia of fanners, village elders, or 
riah-aejid (literally white-beards), &o., with an appeal from them to 
the Icedkhoda or to the mulhihay or, in the last resort, to the provin- 
cial governor. In spite of the shameless bribery that prevails 
directly*the purlieus of the diwan-lchaneli are reached, Dr. Wills gives 
us the consolatory assurance that substantial justice is done in the 
end ; for what the Asiatic expends in bribes, we disburse in fees, 
costs, and charges ; thus both reaching the same goal by different 
roads. This genial opinion appears somewhat to ignore the quality 
of the justice that is dispensed in either case. 

Before I quit- the Subject of the Persian law and its administra- 
tion, let me 4idd a few words upon the subject of penalties and 
jMSons. Nothing is more shocking to the European reader, 
Paine and' pursuing his way through the crime-stained and bloody 
penalties pages of Persian history during the last and, in a 
happily less degree, during the present century, than the record 
of savage punishments and abominable tortures, testifying alter- 
nately to the callousness of the brute and the ingenuity of the 
fiend. The Persian character has ever been fertile in device and 
indifferent to suffering; and in the field of judicial executions 
it has found ample scope for the exercise of both attainments* 
Up till quite a recent period, well within the borders of the 
present reign, condei|ined criminals have been crucified, blown 
from guns, buried alive, impaled, shod like horses, tom asunder 
by being bound to the heads of two trees bent together and 
then allowed to spring back to their natural position,' con^ 
verted into human torches,- flayed while living. The latest case 

■ Thia is a tety anoient mode of execution ; for it was the punishment inflicted 
by Alexander on Bessus, the murderer of Xhurius. 
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in which 1 have' heard of robbers being walled up alive in 
pillars of brick and mortar was in 1884. ‘ Fortunately) tlie visits 
of the Shah to Europe, and the increasing influenod of oivilised 
opinion, have had a wonderful effect in mitigating the barbarity of 
this truly^iherciless and Oriental code, and cases of unnecessary 
torture are now rarely heard of. The worst criminals are strangled, 
or decapitated, or have their throats cut. Robbery and thieving 
are expiated by mutilation, a finger or thumb, a hand or an ear^ 
paying the penalty for the offence of the body. But the standard 
and most cherished punishment is the bastinado, to which all are 
liable, from the king’s sons downwards, and in which a Persian, even 
of high rank and station, does not see a much greater indignity 
than does an English public schoolboy in the birch-rod. Nowhere 
is the house of a governor, or official, or even of a private person 
of high degree, without the implements of this hallowed mode of 
castigation ; the theory of hereditary transmission must almost be 
invoked to explain the phenomenal hardness of Persian soles ; and 
eases have been known where 2,000 switches have been broken, or, in 
other words, some 0,000 blows have been delivered, upon the feet of a 
single delinquent. On these ocensions, the who administer 

the flagellation find a welcome opportunity of mud/tkhil^ the leniency 
with which they lay on the strokes being rigidly, proportioned to the 
bribe which they are proinisiHl by the victim. In coses of murder, 
the Lex Talionis, of Law of Retaliation, ‘ an eye for on eye, ande(||^ 
tooth for a tooth,' yet prevails ; and the family of the raurderea 
man may rtill claim the culprit upon his arrest, and kill him ns 
they please. As late as the autumn of 1888 a case occurred in 
which a number of male collaterals of the royal family forced their 
way into the compound of the War Office, where a prisoner was 
confined who liad murdered one of their relatives, hacked him to 
pieces with their weapons, and burned bis body with petroleum^ 
But in practice this bloody vendetta is seldom executed except 
among the nomad tribes of the south, where blood-feuds survive 
for generations, and sometimes result in the extinction of entire 
iamilies. In ordinary cases the criminal escapes to the nearest 
sanctuary, from which secure retreat a bargain is conducted 
with tbe relatives of his victim as to the price of bis free exit and 

' In 1S41 the Motemed-ed-Dowleb, Hanacheher Khan, res<^rded as one of the 
Hevereet of Persian goremors, bnili a tower of 800 living men packed in layers of 
mortar, near Shims. — Lajrard’s Early AdretUurei, voU i. p. 812. 
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release from the pursuit of revenge. The majority of crimes per- 
petrated upon individuals are expiated in this fashion. 

Concerning the Persian mode of imprisonment^ the practice is 
as different from our own as in the case of penalties, l^ere is no 
Priaons thing as penal servitude for life, or even for a term 

of years; hard labour is unknown as a sentence; and 
confinement for any lengthy period is rare. There is usually a 
gaol-delivery at the beginning of the new year ; and when a fresh 
governor is appointed, he not uncommonly empties the*prison that 
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may have been filled by his predecessor, one or two of the worst 
cases, perhaps, suffering the death penalty, in order to create a 
salutary impression of strength. There is no such thing as a female 
ward, women being detained, as also are male crimin^s of high 
ranky in the house of a priest. In Teheran there are said to be 
three kinds of prison : the subterranean cells beneath the Ark, 
where criminals ^ilty of conspiracy or high treason are reported 
ppnfined ; the town prison, where the vulgar criminals 
"^h iron collars round ^eir neck, sometimes with 
Ittocks, and attached to each other by iron chains ; 
firnia^-honse. rilat^is^fi^aentlv an aDnnrteiiAnoA of 
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the mansions of the great. It will be seen that the Persian theoiy 
of justice, as expressed both in judicial sentences, in the infliction 
of penalties, and in the prison code, is one of sharp and rapid 
procedure, whose object is the punishment (in a manner as roughly 
equivalent as possible to the original offence), but in no sense the 
reformation, of the culprit. 

Not even the most g^enerous estimate of the merits, or the most 
lenient consideration of the failings, of the judicial procedure 
Defect! which I have described in this chapter, can blind us 
o?the fact that it is lamentably deficient in the two 

syetem essentials of an effective legal system, viz., a compact 
and systematised code of law, and a competent tribunal to ad- 
minister it. Although the Ecclesiastical Law has been subjected 
to a rough codification, this is neither scientific, exhaustive, nor 
suited to modern conditions. The Common Law has no written 
existence, and is moulded by the arbitrary idiosyncrasies of indi- 
viduals. The jurisdiction of the clerical and secular courts overlap ; 
nor is there any intelligible distinction between their prerogatives 
and functions. Cases are referred to one or the other according to 
the fancy of the appellant, and frequently pass through . the two 
courts in succession. Even if it be thought hazardous unwise 
io interfere with the law based u})on the Kpran, nol(roice can 
possibly defend the haphazard condition of the Comtnon Jjaw, 
which is in a state of disgraceful uncertainty, and, ns an instrument* 
of guidance to the civil magistrates, is practically useless. Finally, 
the confusion of the judicial and executive functions in the |>erson 
of the same individual, who is at once governor, tax-collector, 
police-magistrate, and judge, is a mark of a radically defective 
system, and is incompatible with the honest administration of the 
law ; whilst the proverbial venality of the Persian official renders 
litigation a farce unless backed by a well-filled purse and the 
adroit understanding how to use it. 

In justice to the Shah, it must be said that he is thoroughly 
well aware of the crudities and abuses of the Persian system of 
AttompU law, which, during his reign, certain efforts have been 
•iniono iQ diminish ; but equally in justice to the stub* 

IxmnesB of Persian character, which no Shah is strong enough 
to override, m^t it be admitted that these efforts have so flsr le- 
aulted in dismal failure. Lady Shell, in her book, speaks of the 
iaatitation at the beginning of the present sovereignV reign of 
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Courts of Justice for the couduct of civil jurisprudence.* I can 
find no trace either of their subsequent or of their present exist- 
ence. In 1875, after the return of the Shah from his first visit to 
Europe, he introduced Councils of Administration, which wero 
intended to assist the local authorities in the task of government^ 
to check injustice or corruption on their part, and to counteract 
the legal prerogative of the clergy. But the mullahs, who saw 
their reign threatened, succeeded in persuading the people that 
such European innovations would deprive them of the slender 
protection they now enjoyed against the arbitrary government of 
the official classes, and created such a storm of opposition that the 
project was abandoned. After the Shah’s second visit to Europe, 
another equally well-meaning, but equally futile, endeavour was 
made. On this occasion it was the institution of hast or sanctuary, 
which I have described in the chapter upon Meshed, that was most 
deservedly attacked ; that which was originally designed as a 
safeguard against the arbitrary exercise of power having de- 
generated into a scandal of the worst description. Orders were 
issued from Teheran that ‘ sanctuary ' was to be done away with ; 
and that courts of justice were to be established. But the e.xecii- 
tion of the decree being committed to ‘ old hands ^ deeply pledged 
to the system under ^hos^e iniquities they had prospered, nothing 
more was heard of the projected reform, which quietly vanished 
from existence. Undeterred by these previous failures, and witli 
a serenity that bespeaks either a very sanguine or a very careless 
disposition, the Shah, in May 1888, took another step in the 
direction of reform. He issued the following Royal Proclamation 
to all the provincial governors, by whom it was posted in the 
principal telegraph stations throughout the country : — 

Forasmuch as Almighty Go<l has endowed our blessed nature with 
the attributes of justice and benignity and ordained us the manifestor 
Boyal Pro- of his ordinances and power, and has especially committed 
to our all-sufficient guardianship the lives and property of 
of Life and the subjects of the divinely-guarded Empire of Iran ; in 
Property gratitude for this great gift, we consider it incumbent on us, 
in discharge of the duties it imposes on us, to relax nothing in ensuring 
to the of this kingdom the enjoyment of their rights and the 

preaer^l&m of their lives and property from molestation by oppressors, 
and no efforts to the end that the people, secure in thmr per- 

* ff/im/ftM Life and Mann^ iH p. 169. 
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sons and property, shall, in perfect e^ and tranquillity, employ them- 
selves in affairs conducive to the spread of civilisation and stability. 

Therefore, for the information and re-assuranco of all the subjects 
and people of this kingdom generally, we do proclaim that all our sub- 
jects are free and independent as regards their persons and property ; 
it is our will and pleasure that they should, without fe*ir or doubt, 
employ their capital in whatever manner they please, and engage in 
any enterprises, such as combination of funds, formation of companies 
for the construction of factories and nuids, or in any measures for the 
promotion of civilisation and security. The care of that is taken on 
ourselves ; and no one has the right or |K>wer Uy interfere with, or lay 
hands on, the property of Persian subjects, nor to molest their persons 
or property, nor to punish Persian subjects except in giving effect to 
decrees of the civil or religious law. 

This proclamation was accmnpanied by a Firman to each 
provincioj governor, enjoining the strict observation of the edict, 
and severe penalties for its infringement. 'J'lie Shah further com- 
manded that both Pr<x?laniation and Firman ‘ be reiwl in nil mu^jidn 
(mosques) and meeting-lumses and thoroughly explained to the 
people; that they be circulated in all districts, small towns, and 
even villages and encainpnieiifs ; and that bonds be taken from all 
petty authorities, binding tliem to carry out the Iloyal coniinaiidH.' 
The Rrman concluded with these wonjs : 'Anyone disregarding 
these orders will be punished in such a manner as to be the wonder 
of all beholders.’ This declaration or cliait^jr of tlie rights of the 
subject is excellent in its way, and although it has made very little 
diff'ereiice in the provinces, has Ijeen honourably observed by the 
sov'ereign himself ; while its existence and public notiffcation bi 
the representatives of the European Powers aff<)rd the latter a 
reasonable ground for protest should any particularly s<faiidaloiis 
case of injustice be brought to their notices, and therefore to some 
extent operate as a check uj>on the evilly-inclined. 

It will be observed that the most needed reforms— viz., the 
codification of the law and the construction of an independent 
PrapoMd tribunal to confer a sanction upon the new decree and to 
^I'oUhe administer the law already existent— were left entirely 
untouched by the lioyal Proclamation. Once more, 
however, the Shah retome<l to the charge ; and at t he time of my 
visit to Teheran, in 1880 , official circles in the capital were 
stirred to their foundations by the intelligence that the king had 
assigned to the Council of »SUte the task of creating a new body 
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of law for the regulation of justice. In the ‘ Times * I wrote as 
follows of this undertaking, purposely couching my remarks in a 
hopeful strain, so that I might not seem everywhere to see the 
blacker side of the cloud : — 

The Council, who have not the clearest notion of what is required 
of them, have commenced the translation of the Code Napoleon, and 
have also been supplied with copies of that code as modified to suit the 
exigencies of the French Mohammedan populations, and also of our 
own Indian Mohammedan code ; but, beyond this, have come to no 
decision as to what is incumbent upon them. There are some who 
regard the Royal command as a mere passing caprice, and expect no 
practical result. It is to be hoped, however, that this will not be the 
case, but that the Shah may be encouraged to proceed with a not un- 
promising design. The new code, however, if it is to be of any service, 
must contain provisions for tribunals, as well 'as laws ; such provisions 
being, \ndeed, embodied in the European codes, upon which it will 
probably be modelled. A difficulty may be experienced in procuring 
judges of integrity and worth, and no abrupt change can be expected 
in the habits or moral standards of an Oriental country. But the eyes 
of the West will, at least, be directed with interest towards this fiosli 
attempt to emancipate Persia from herself; while the assistance of 
foreign Governments may legitimately be given both towards the com- 
pilation of the new b<^y of law and towards its proper administration 
when completed. 

In response to recent inquiries (1891), 1 am informed that nothing 
further has been heard of the now code, whence I am led to infer 
that one more excellent scheme has gone into the waste-paper 
basket, and that one more stone must be added to the cairn of 
abortive reforms that has been so conscientiously piled by Nasr-ed- 
Din Shah. 

Under a twofold governing system, such as that of whicli I 
have now completed the description-^namely, an administration in 
Effect on eveiy actor is, in different aspects, both the briber 

netiooAi and tiie bribed ; and a judicial procedure, without either 
a law or a law court — it will readily be understood that 
confidence in the Government is not likely to exist, that there is 
no personal sense of duty or pride of honour, no mutual trust or 
co-operation (except in the service of ill-doing), no disgrace in 
exposure, no credit in virtue, above all no national spirit or 
patriotism. Those philosophers are right who argue that moral 
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is useless to .graft new shoots on to a stem whose own sap is 
exhausted or poistined. We may give Persia roads and railroads ; 
we may work her mines and exploit her resources ; we may drill 
her army and clothe her artisans ; but we shall not have brought 
her within the pale of civilised nations until we have got at the 
core of the people, and given a new and a radical twist to the 
national character and institutions. I have drawn this picture of 
Persian administration, which I believe to be true, in order that 
English readers may understand the system with which reformers^ 
whether foreigners or natives, have to contend, and the iron wall 
of resistance, built up by all the most selfish instincts in human 
nature, that is opposed to progressive ideas. The Shah himself, 
however genuine his desire for innovation, is to some extent enlisted 
on the side of this pernicious system, seeing that he owes to it his 
private fortune; while those who most loudly condemn it in 
private are hot behind their fellows in outwardly bowin'g their 
heads in the temple of Rimmon. In every rank below the 
sovereign, the initiative is utterly wanting to start a rebellion 
against the tyranny of immemorial custom ; and if a strong man 
like the present king can only tentatively undertake it, where is 
he who shall preach the crusade ? 
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CHAPTER XV 

INSTITUTIONS AND REFORMS 

And the nations far away 
Are watching with eager eyes ; 

They talk together and say 

To-morrow, perhaps to-day, 

Enceladus will arise. 

Lonofrllow, EmeUidm. 

Depressing as is the picture which I have been compelled in the 
interests of truth to draw of Persian administration, and sore as is 
Ambiguous t^e need for a fundamental change 'in the prineiples upon 
panorama it is conducted, the present reign has yet witnessed 

the introduction of a series of reforms into the country whicli 
honourably differentiate it from any immediately preceding epoch. 
An examination of these reforms, and of their history, is a task of 
alternate congra/tulation and dismay. On the one hand we see the 
imperious and irresistible influence of the West, and of what we 
term civilisation, successfully beating down the barriers of ancient 
Oriental prejudice. On the other hand, and side bj side with this 
welcome spectacle, we observe superstition resurgent, reformatory 
zeal baffled, and the im inevim supreme, We know not whether to 
give the rein to our hopes or to our despair. Is Persia about to 
enter, nay, has she already entered, the comity of civilised nations, or 
does she still sit a contented outcast without the gate ? From the 
evidence which will be forthcoming in this chapter, added to that 
which has already been adduced, the reader must shape his own 
judgment. For my own part, I would solicit, in the interests of my 
subject, a friendly and even a lenient consideration ; knowing well, 
as I.do, that the ways of the East and, West are wide asnnder as 
the poles; that what we call civilisation and sometimes rashly 
confuse with progress, is viewed by Oriental peoples in a wholly 
different perspective ; and that different nations have their own 
peculiar way of finding salvation. Moreover, what may seem bat 
a foot-pace to onrselvee, may resemble the rash of a locomotive 
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■engine to others/to whom speed has hitherto been unknown. Nor 
must the sower expect an immediate harvest from all his seed. 

Among the reforms successfully introduced by the present Shah, 
I have already noticed in other contexts, the institution of a city 
ivtition- police ill Tehi*ran, and the reconstruction and embellish- 
»»o\e« ment of the capital itstdf. Among those unsuccessfully 
attempted, I have drawn attention to adininistrativo reorgani- 
sation. the instituthin of judicial tribunals, and the codification 
of the law\ 'fo the latter class also belongs an amiable but 
ephemeral device* that was one of the results of tlu* first Kuro|X3an 
journey of the Shah. Awan* that much injiistict* existed which 
never reached his ears, and acting in nnconsciniis imitation of 
the old Venetian practice, when ]>et.itioiis to the (yonncil of Ten 
were placed in the mouth of a st«>ne lion, lit* ordend ])etition-lM>xeH 
to be exposed once a month in the public place of the hirgt*r towns. 
The key,s were kej)t in his c-ii.stody, and the Ikixcs were to l>e 
opened in ilia presence. Hut. the P«*i*8inn provincial governor was 
not to lie got the better of by so transparent a inachint*ry. Ho 
promptly ordered a watch to be kept on tin'* boxes; and iht^ liasti- 
nado was freely administert*d to any indiscreet ])erKon dropping in 
a |)etition. Wherefore! flu* |)t*tif i<ui-l>oxt*H reniaint*^! perniaiiently 
empty, and the Sliah felicitated himself upon tlw* singular content- 
ment of his subjects. 

The reforms to which I now turn Iwdong to a class that is not 
associated in the Western i magi nation with any very advance<l 
Scheme of degree of national ]irogress, but tliat marks a consiclerablo 
chapter forward move in a country such as the, Persia of Malcolm, 
of >Iorier, and of Ouseley. They will include tlie institution of a 
lett 4 *r-po 8 t, of the electric telegraph, of newspapers, of a govern- 
ment mint and a new currency, of Euroix-aii banks, of eomrnerciul 
and other concessions, of manufactured roads, and of higher cmIuc/i- 
tWbV The opportunity will also pr€*sent itwlf of saying sf»Tn«*thing 
ibout the state of religious feeling in tho country. Railroads will 
be reserved for a separab^ chapter. 

Down to the year 1871 the po.stal system of Persia* was in 
the handeof the ciuiparchv-’hajfhiif, or masters of the post-houses, who 


» For Infonuation upon this subject, ride articles by J. E. Polak in OetUr^ 
reigJUteke MmatB$ekrift fUr den Orient, 1876, pp. 186-8; by O. Rfedercr in ibid, 
1878,pp. 17-22 ;byHerr von OodelLannoy in 1881, pp. 176-9 ; and by Andrea* 
and t - n 30-2. 
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farmed the eha/par service from the Minister of Ways and Commu- 
nications. The conveyance of letters was an agreeable source* 
Tetter Post ^ these individuals. /There was supposed to h* 

some fixed scale of charge, which, however, ho one knew. 
As a matter of fact, they extracted a commission at both ends of the 
line ; for on the one hand the seii^^r of the letter had to 
beforehand for its conveyance ; and on the other the recipient could 
not secure its delivery until he too had crossed the postmaster's 
palm. I have seen it stated that in this primitive epoch a postal 
service after the European model was started, but that it was 
abandoned because the contractor for the stamps was discovered 
to have privately printed 1 00,000 for his own benefit ; an incident 
so profoundly Persian as to render the tale more than credible. In 
1875, an ofiScial of the Austrian Post Office, by name G. Riederer, 
was entrusted with the organisation of the Persian Post upon 
European lines. Beginning experimentally with a postal deliverv 
in the capital, and gradually extending his material and training 
a staff*, within little more than a year of his appointment he had 
instituted the first regular riding post in Persia once a week be- 
tween Teheran, Tabriz, and Julfa, with a bmnch from Kazvin to 
Reslit. In the succeeding year (1876) he was' appointed Post- 
iiiaster-Generat In 1877 Persia was adniitted to the International 
Postal Union. Herr Riederer having quitted the Persian sen^i* 
in the same year, he was succeeded by a Russian named Stahl, who 
apjx>inted Dr. Andreas, the joint author of the publication from 
which I have more than once quoted, General Inspector of Persian 
Posts. Within a couple of months Andreas was dismissed for 
reclaiming an embezzled letter from the Governor of Shiraz, and a 
year later M. Stahl fell also. For some time the service remaincnl 
in a precarious aud insecure condition, valuable packets being 
opened and plundered; and Europeans found it safer to trust to the 
couriers of the British Legation, or to the officials of the Indo- 
European Telegraph. Latterly much greater safety has* been as- 
sured, and the arrangements now include a bi-weekly service to 
Europe via Tabriz and Tiflis, and via Resht and Baku ; a weekly 
service to India via Bushire ; and weekly services between the 
capital and Meshed, Yezd, Kerman, Shiraz, and Kermanshah. In 
1886 there were reported to be seventy-three post-offices in th»- 
kingdom ; and in the year 1884-5 — the latest for which official 
statiatics are procurable— there were conveyed 1,368,835 letters, 
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2,060 post-cards, 7,455 samples^ and 173,995 parcels, having a 
valnci of 304,720i. The receipts for the same jear were returned 
as 13,764/., and the expenses as 13,298/. From England letters 
go to Persia vw, Berlin, and under favourable conditions are de- 
livered in Teheran in a few days over a fortnight. 

By fk curious inversion of the customary chronology (most cha- 
radteristio of the East, Oriental potentates having a common passion 
Electric novelty, and electric light having pivceded gas alike in 

Telegraph Korea and Kabul) the electric telegraph was already in 
full working order throughout Persia long before a dtK^ent letter- 
post had been organised. 'Fhe first ex|H'riment was mode by the 
Government in 185}), with a line from Teh<*ran toSultauieh; but 
th*i8 was so badly constructed as to be 8<M>n abandoned. In 1860 
followed a complete line from Teheran to l^abriz, exUmded in 1803 
*to Julfa. At this period ensued thes negotiations bt*twwn the 
British and Persian Governments that result^Ml in the passage of 
the main line of Indo-Europ<‘an Telegraph tlirough Persia in transit 
from Ijondon to Bombay. The history and the result of these 
negotiations, which have profoundly affected tlu^ internal condition 
of Persia, will more appropriabd;^ be distMissed in a chapter dealing 
<with Anglo-Persian relations in the past and present; to which 
accordingly I refer the inqumitive read(‘r. Here \t will be suffi- 
cient to say that the issue of these proceedings has been the 
construction of a triple wire from Julfa to 'Feherau, worked by the 
Indo-European Telegraph Company ; and from Teheran to Bushin*, 
Vorked by a staff of the Indian Government. In addition to these 
• lines Persia possesses soiiu* 3,000 miles of single wire lines, in a 
more or less dubious state of repair, which b<*long to the Govern- 
ment and are worked by a Persian staff Tin* capital is now* 
connected with eveiy city or centre of importance in the kingdom ; 
and the prodigious effect that this has had in the consolidation 
of the sovereign power will afterwards corm^ und(*r notic<*. The 
chief Persian lines, excluding local lines around the capital, are 
those connecting Teheran and Mesh«*d ; Meshed and Barakhs ; 
Meshed, Kelat-i-Nadiri, and Deregez ; Meslied and Kuchan; 
Shahmd, Aatrabod, and Meslnnl-i-Ser ; Semnan and Finizkuh ; 
Kazvin, Resht, and Enzeli ; Resht ami Khom*mabad fMazande- 
Jfan frontier); Tabriz, Ardebil, and Namin ; Tabriz and 8uj 
Bulak ; Marand, Khoi, and Uruniiah ; IVheran, Haniadan, and 
Khanikin ; Hamadan, Sinna. and Gerrus ; Haniadan. Bimijird, and 
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Sultanabad; Burujird and Nihavend ; Bnriijird, Khorremabad,antJ 
Shushter (in course of extension to Ahwaz and Mohammorah) ; 
Isfahan, Yezd, and Kerman. Statistics of the revenue and expen- 
diture, and of the work accomplished, are not issued. 

The history and the present condition of Journalism in Peisi.i 
afford as eloquent an illustration of the anomalous position occupit^d 
NewH- by that nation — suspended, like Hifohainnied’s coffin, be- 
papers tween the two worlds of culture and barbarism. — as can 
be conceived. For on the one hand the outward* symptoms of 
<*ivilisation present themselves in the shape of a number of journals, 
publislied in the capital and els(‘wln*re under Royal and ministerial 
patronage ; but on the other, the Press as an institution has 
positively no existenct*, and freedom of printed spt^ech, or even 
liberty of criticism, an* unknown. Hence it is an illusory, if not a 
deceitful, claim that is sometimes advanc(‘d by the professional 
spokesmen of the Regeneration of Persia, when they point to her 
possession of three or four newspapers as a proof of respectable 
advance in the domain of liberty and culture. 

It was in 1850, in the administration of the famous Amir-i- 
Nizam, Mirza Taki Khan, whom I have so often mentioned, that 
Tlieirhia- the first Persian newspaper was established.* He p]a€(‘d 
lUK^’pre-^ it under an English editdr, whose duty was to republish 
sent Judicious or interesting extracts from the Kui’oi)t*aii 
journals; and he frequently contributed political articles to it 
himself. At the same time he stalled the system, which has been 
virtually continued with every succeeding publication — and without 
which a press so strait ly laced and hampered could not luibsist 
— of requiring the entire Civil {Service above a certaiiS rank to 
become regular subscribers. This paper appears to have subse- 
quently expired (probably upon the degradation and murder of itN 
founder), in 1866 Mr. Mounsey spciki of another ](mbUcation, 
entitled the ‘ Teheran Gazette/ which was started by command of 
the Shah in that year, and whose columns were at first filled with 
descriptions of European countries, inventions, and trades, until. i 
the interest of editor and readers alike in these novelties being 
exhausted, the bill of fare was a Goturt Circular, ami 

to disquisitions on Oriental Science^ iftdieniy, &c. At the present 
/ time the newspapers in ^istence in Teheran are as follows : — 

(1) The ^ Iran,’ a purely official organ, to which all functionaries 
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ave expected to subscribe, and which is 8up|)osed to come out 
once a fortnight, although its appearances are irregular. This 
paper is edited by the 'Minister of the Press, who enjoys an 
absolute monopoly of all newspaper and other printing, and pays 
500 tonifins a year for the privilege, 'flio ‘ copy ' is always sub- 
mitted to and couiitei’signed by tlu* Shah. It is produced, as are 
the other journals that I shall mention, by the lithographic pro- 
cess. The Shah occasionally contribiiti^s to the ‘ Iran,' and prides 
himself on tlie exceptional purity of his styli*, in wliicli few Arabic 
words occur, in spite, of tlu‘ large part they fill in the national 
vocabulary. In tlie same jouriial (May 10 and 19, 1888) was 
printed a communication, alsi» from tin* Royal pen, to which 1 
shall aftenvards refer, upon tlie new lake that was formed a few 
years ago on the road from 'rtdieraii to Kum. Foreign politics 
an* excluded from the purview f»f the ' Iran,' for fear of offending 
file ambiissadors ; domestic |K>litics eschewed for fear of offend- 
ing the Shah and governing liierarchy ; and accordingly its scopt^ 
is naiTowed to the uninteresting dimeiiHions of a (’oiirt Journal 
and Official (iazettc, in which .are retjorded ministerial ap]>ointm(UitH, 
the movements of the ('ourt. and the wonderful shots made or 
heads of game bagged by tlie king. A fenilfrhm, however, always 
appears, consisting as a rule of some hisforital g4*ographical 
work of ancient or modeni times. If. may well Ih> itmiginod that 
without a subscription list artificially recruited such an organ could 
not bpast of a v^ry lucrative existenta*. 

(2) Tiie * Ittelah,' a semi-official organ, also iMlitvod by the Min- 
ister of the Press, and also appf'uring irregularly, though nominally 
once a fortnight. The scientific btmt of its editor, the Itimad-es- 
Sultaneh, then known as the »Sani-ed-Dowleh, was resisnisihle for 
the technical character of some of its earlier contents ; but it has 
now embarked upon a,>^BS restricted field. It oflen contains 
a political article, snipped as a rule from some French newspaper 

. by the scissors of the Minister ; and it has benm kmiwn b) publish 
, telegraimr of Eiiropeaii incidents within n month of their occur- 
rence. 

(3) The ‘ Sheref^' an illustrated monthly, Uiliographefl at 
Teheran, nnder tbe^ sameii^^ial supervision and editorship. Its 
illustratioDs are usually confined to portraits of some Persian 
minister or grandee, sometiui^ varied by the physiognomy of a 
European potentate. 
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The price of each of the above-mentioned journals is one hran 
(7d,)j a figure which is quite prohibitory as regards general circu- 
lation. Where the official impulse to subscribe does^not exist, 
self-interest has the same consequence ; for the leading personages, 
unless they are counted among the patrons of the organ, find them- 
selves roundly abused. A bribe is often found a wise preliminary 
to a flattering notice. 

(4) The ‘ Farhang.’ At Isfahan is published the ‘ Farhang/ 
under the editorship of the Zil-es-Sultan, or of an official employed 
by him. It shares the characteristics already described. 

Formerly a paper called the ‘ Akhter ' (Star) was much read. 
It was brought out by Persian refugees at Constantinople, but was 
subsequently interdicted in Persia, when found to contain somewhat 
too candid reflections upon the government of the King of Kings. 
A similar organ, named the ‘ Kaimn,' has lately been started. 

After the first European journey of the Shah, Mirza Husein 
Khan, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, fired by what he had seen 
French Europe, proposed the foundation of a Franco-Persian 

paperB paper. The requisite plant was procured; a Europt*an 
was engaged as director ; the promising title of ‘ La Patrie ’ was 
selected; but on February 5, 1876, when the first, and solitary, 
number appeared, the editorial wnth which it opened was found to 
contain the following astounding statement : — 

With regard to internal affairs, we shall speak of them with absolute 
independence. We take, and we mean to take, no side ; we are bound 
by no pledge ; we are under no official obligation. Wo desire to serve 
our country by enlightening it upon its true needs. We shall support 
progress, and encourage every manifestation of it. But we will never 
be vile flatterers ; we shall offer no incense to power ; we shall defend 
every just cause and blame every reprebwsible act. Wdlihall support 
the power that repi’esents the law to us ; but if its acts are contrary to 
the law, we shall censuro ^emall the more severely. War upon abuses 
and those who are guilty of them, Progress, Justice, Equity — this is our 
device, there is our programme. W e shall devote our entire care to 
meriting popular favour by constituting ourselves the universal cham- 
pions of the rights of the country and the people.' 

Such an announcement, which to Persian ears sounded like Sir 
Peter Wentworth jdeclaiming in 'the Parliament of Elisabeth, or 
Cains Gracchus thundering in the Forum at Rome, was an insult to 

‘ entire article is leprofluced by M. Onolle^ Lt Oeutcaae ^ Zs Der 90 , p. 266. 
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all that Iran held most dear. It was at once expiated by the dismissal 
of the guilty editor, and by the suppression of the offending organ. 
The number from whicli I have quoted remains a unique curiosity 
in the annals of journalism. The same minister established a 
military magazine at Teheran ; but its existence was limited to 
seventeen or eighteen numbers. 

In 1885 a more orderly and semi-oflicial paper was started in 
the French language, entitled the ^ Echo de la Perse.’ It has since 
ceased to exist. A journal was also published for a short time at 
Tabriz, but soon expired. The Iloyal ( /ollege further undertook for 
a while the publication of a scieiitilic journal ; but this, too, is 
defunct. There have been other JoiirnaliKtic attempts, whose 
epitaph required to be even sooner written. 

Such is a brief record of the history and present condition of 
the press in Persia. How far it entitles either its promulgators or 
its patrons to the praise of enlightenment, every reader can judge 
for himself. Anyhow, no alarm need as yet be felt, even by the 
most tender susceptibilities, about the creation of a fourth estate in 
the dominions of the Shah. 

It may be imagined that in a country possessing the habits and 
instincts that I have described, the currency has at all times pre- 
The sented a fine field of operation Tor the devici's of sovereigns, 
cqinoga governors, and ministiTs, and that any approach either to 
science of raa'nageinent or stability of value has been conspicuous 
by its absence. The fluctuations in the value of the monetary unit 
have been enormous, and at the time of my visit had touched 
almost as low a point as has over been reached. In Tavernier’s 
time, in the middle of the seventeenth century, a tf/nuin was e(|ual 
to fifteen French crowns or forty-six livres (a livre wiis about lx. 6#/.). 
Chardin, a llkle later, under Shah Suleiman, gave the value of the 
Ionian ab from forty-five to fifty livres, or 3/. lOx. in English 
money. Early in the following century Krusinski returned its 
value as sixty livres or twenty crowns. Then came the overthrow 
of the Sefavi dynasty, the invasion of the Afghans, the reign of 
Nadir Shah, and the general anarchy and dislocation consequent 
upon his death. At the beginning of this century, when security 
had been re-established under the Kajar dynasty, Malcolm gave 
the value of the toman as \L Hetween J820 and 1830 Fraser 
valued it at 11s. Since then the value has fluctuated, but with a 
jpeneral inclination to fall. In 1874 the U/nian was worth ten franca 
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or 88. In 1889-90, when I was in Persia, it had sunk at one 
moment to The rise in the price of silver has since raised it 
to over 6s, 

Formerly there was a Gove^mment Mint at nearly every big town 
in Persia — at Hamadah, Tabriz, Kashan, Isfahan, Kerman, Meshed, 
(iovem- Kernianshah, Resht, Astrabad, Kum, and in Mazanderaii 
ment Mint Seistaii — and the antiquated products of these local 

mints are still sometimes encountered.* This haphazard system was 
a great encouragement to forgery, and there was quite a brisk manu- 
facture of spurious coins, the Government being finally compelled 
to call in the whole of the old hammer-struck currency. It was in 
1865 that the reigning Shah, having been persuaded by some 
interested individual to recoin the currency on the European system, 
instructed his minister at Paris to purchase the necessary machinery 
and to engage Frencli engineers. The men duly arrived at Teheran, 
but the* machinery, the packing-cases of wliich had already been 
consumed as fuel for the steamer that brought it, was deposited 
upon the sand at Enzeli, where it lay and rotted, no beasts of 
burden being strong enough to carry tlie big boilers and wheels, 
and the Shali's elephant being even found unequal to the task. 
These misfortunes delayed for some time the execution of the pi*o- 
jected scheme ; and ‘it was not till 1877 that the new coinage 
appeared, a large building on the northern outskirts of Teheran; 
which had been unsuccessfully tried as a cotton factory, having been 
converted into the Royal Mint. This establishment, which possesses 
a German overseer and French dies, and is under the control of the 
Amin-es-Sultan, is now the sole mint in Persia. 

In my volume of appendices will be found a table of the coins 
issued by the Government Mint. The silver kran is the monetary 
Modern *^*^*1^- Originally it weighed eighty-three grains, then it 
cuireucy reduced to seventy-seven grains, now it weighs 

seventy-one grains. The proportion of fine silver was originally 
ninet^^tipL|Mr cent. ; that is, the kran contained only five per cent, 
of .Hie gold toman also contained the same original proportion 

r metal — viz., ninety-five per cent. I.Ater on this was re- 
tin the silver kran to ninety-two per cent., and subsequently 
e to ninety per cent., at which figure the ratio now nominally 
■ 

^ tiyiliyyoiiisfti the basis of the coinage in Persia; and the ImperiaL 

Bank lijdpien ibompilled to make its notes payable in the old currency, since the 
new hRiSrhave been at a oonstant premium. * 
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stands. The Master of the Mint, liowever, who pays 5,000 iomtma 
a year for the concession, and is allowed to take live per cent. 
seigneurage on whatever he coins, is not to be cheated Of his sly per- 
sonal mndahhil in addition ; and (he actual proportion in the case of 
the silver coinage was, iq, 1889, 89 1§ in every 1,000, in the gold 
coinage 885^, the remainder being copper alloy. Originally this 
individual paid a much larger sum for the concession, and realised a 
handsome profit out of the copper currency. But, in consequence of 
the scandalous depreciation, this prerogative was taken from hiin.^ 

Owing principally to the great excess of imports over exports 
\Miich existed till within recent years, bnt wliich is now being 
Circulation slowly redressed, gold may be said to have disappeart»d 
of gold from circulation. Silver at one time became exceedingly 
scarce. The Persian Cfovernment, becoming much alarmed, con- 
ceived the delicious idea of prohibiting the ex]X)rt of the preciotia 
metals; but this design wjih, fortunately, not< proct^eded wifli. 'J'he 
gold pieces nominally in circulation are coins of a (piarter, half, 
one, two, live, and ten fomans. Ti> suoli a point had the apprecia- 
tion risen, that J found that one of the last-nnnn*d coins, nominally 
equivalent to 100 hrnns^ could not he purchased for less than 1 1*5 
krans in Teheran, a ]m*mium of nearly filly per cent. 

The abuses and drawbacks of the Pj‘rpianln/aietary system, and, 
indeed, of all mercantile transactions in that country, have long 
rendered the introduction of banks maiiagtHl upon the 
Eurof^an Burojieaii plan a sine gifa nun of any material improvement 
banka. on a large scale, (^f the fluctuations in exchange and 
scarcity of money 1 have alretwly spoken. Another drawback was 
the unequal distribution at any given moment of the precious 
metals, and the enormous cost of tht^ transport of sp«K'ic, which 
could only be carried at much expense on the bocks of beasts of 
burden. Merchants experienced the greiitest difficulty and risk in 
making remittances to Europe. Small cliques of native money- 
jobbers controlled the market in the provincial towns. Nafive 
capital was frightened away from any enterprise of public wl- 
vantage by the distrust attending all investment. Htill worse was 
the practice of hoarding pursued by eveiy’ man of wealth, from the 
Shah downwards. Nothing could demonstrate the retrograde 

* In December 1889, however, he procurerl a renewal of the right to coin 
copper money for an experimental jieriort of »ix montlii , and the farm price wiui 
increaaed to 4he rate of 25,000 tomans per annum. 
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condition of Persian finance more effectively than the exorbitant 
rate of interest cheerfully paid to native usurers. Legal interest 
is limited by the Koran to twelve per cent. ; but, in the middle of 
the century, Lady Sheil recorded that ^ it seldom amounts to less 
than twenty-five, and often reaches fifty, sixty, or one hundred per 
cent.' For loans of ready money, native bankers could, till a year 
or two ago, easily procure two per cent, per month, settled monthly, 
i.e. twenty-nine per cent, per annum. Private money-lenders ex- 
acted a good deal more. 

Such, in outline, was the state of Persian finance when, in 1888, 
the New Oriental Bank Corporation decided to include Persia 
within the sphere of its Asiatic operations, and opened 
branches or established agencies in Teheran, Meshed, 
Tabriz, llesht, Isfahan, Shiraz, and Bushire. As a trading 
company, dealing in a branch of commerce open to all, it required 
no special concession from the Persian Government. Renting a 
palatial building occupying one entire side of the Meidan-i- 
Tupkhaneh in the capital, after only a year s existence it already, 
at the time of my visit, did a considerable business both there and 
in the provinces. The Persians were beginning to understand the 
meaning of a deposit account and the value of a fixed and certain 
interest upon their sa^ing^. The bank paid two and a half per 
cent, on current accounts, four per cent, on those running for six* 
months, and six per cent, on yearly deposits. It had already 
lowered the rate of interest on loans to twelve per cent., and was 
reported to have lent money to the Shah at from six to eight per 
cent. The Oriental Bank had also introduced and familiarised the 
natives with a form of paper money, in the shape of cashier's orders, 
for sums from five kram upward, payable to the bearer, which en- 
joyed a considerable circulation in the capital. After an existence 
of tw'o years, the Persian branch of the Corporation was bought out 
for a substantial sum by the new Imperial Bank of Persia, which, 
entering upon the scene under the most favourable auspices, and 
with a wider ambition, rendered competition even less desirable 
o^ers than to itself. The Imperial Bank now reigns supreme. 

^ It was on January 30, 1889, that the Shah signed the pre- 
liminary concession in favour of Baron de Reuter for the Imperial 
Bank of Persia. That this concession was in some sort an amende 
lumorat^ to that gentleman for the scurvy treatment h^ had 
receivea in respect of the famous Reuter Concession of 1872, was 
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evident both by the new agreement being mode out in his favour^ 
and also by a clause in one of its articles, which iirovided for the 
Im rial ^ Baron de Reuter of the sum of 40,000i., 

Bank*of deposited by him as caution money for the first undertak- 
persitt illegally confiscat^^d by the IVi'sian Government 

in 1873, Appendices and additional articles wen* added to the new 
concession up till the end of July 1889. In August the British 
Government granted a Royal Charter of Incoi*pomtion for thirty 
years to the Bank thus formed. In October the prospectus ap- 
peared in London, and subscrijJ.ions were inviti'd ; and so great 
was the confidence in the undertaking that, within a few houia of 
the date of issue, the capital, amounting to 1.009,009/., was sub- 
scribed fifteen times over. 

I shall print in my supplemental volume a copy of the original 
concession to the imperial Bank, and will, therefore, content myself 
Terms of here with noticing only its more important previsions. 
conoenHion concessiou was for a period of sixty years, dating from 
January 1889. The key-note of a future policy which, if interpreted 
with enterprise and liberality, may result in the inauguration of 
commercial undertakings on a large scale, independent of bunking 
proper, was struck in the very first article, which contained these 
significant words: * In ord(T to develop tjie cbmmerco and increase 
the riches oL Persia, the Imperial Bank, outside any operations 
which appertain to a financial institution, may undertake on its 
own account, or on account of third parties, all matters financial, 
industrial, or commercial, which it may think ailvantageoua to this 
end, on the condition, however, that none of tln^si^ enteq^rises be 
contrary to treaties, laws, usages, or the religion of the country, 
and that previous notice thereof be given to the I'ersian Govern- 
ment.' Article 2 fixed the ca])ital of the bank at four millions 
sterling, of which the first series, in shares to bearer, was to amount 
to one million, in 100,900 shares of 10/. each. Article 3 related to 
bank-notes, to which I must devote a separate |iaragraph. In 
Article 7 appeared the qui/l loro quo (apart from the price paid for 
the concession itself) exacted by the Persian fiovernnient, viz. 
fi per cent, of the net profits of the bank in each year, such sum 
never to be less than 4,000/. Articles 1 1, 12, and 13 were among 
the most important of the whole series, inasmuch as they conceded 
to the^bank, with certain stipulated exceptions, the right to work 
the mineral resources of Persia, currently believed to he very con- 
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siderable, although hitherto moat inadequately explored. Article 1 1 
ran as follows : ‘ The Imperial Bank being ready to incur forth- 
with the sacrifices necessaiy for developing the resources of the 
country by the exploitation of its natural riches, the Persian 
Government grants to the said bank, for the term of the present 
concession, the exclusive right of working throughout the Empire 
the iron, copper, lead, mercury, coal, petroleum, manganese, borax, 
and asbestos mines which belong to the State, and which have not. 
already been ceded to others. The Persian Government shall, us 
an appendix to this concession, deliver to the Baron de Reuter, on 
the day of the signature of these presents, an official list of mines 
already ceded. The gold and silver mines and mines of precious 
stones belong exclusively to the Stfite, and should the engineers of 
the bank discover any such they must immediately notify the same 
to the Cfovernment of his Imperial Majesty the Shah. Excepting 
the necessary engineers and foremen, all the workmen engaged on 
the mines must be subjects of his Inqierial Majesty the Shah. Tlie 
Persian Government shall assist the bank by all the means in its 
power to obtain workmen at the current wage of the country. All 
mines which the bank has not commenced working within ten years 
of its formation shall be deemed to have been abandoned by it, and 
the State may dispose of the same without consulting the bank.' 
Article 12 promised that the lands necessary for working the mines ■ 
should, if on State domain, be given free, whilst, if they belonged 
to private individuals, the Government should co-operate in getting 
them for the bank on the most favourable terms. No import duty 
was to be charged on the necessary materials, and the lands and build- 
ings should be exempt from all taxes. Article 13 fixed the share of 
the Government in the profits of the mines at 16 per cent., and also 
that ‘ on the expiry of the term of the present concession, the 
mines, with their lands, buildings, accessory constructions, and 
plants, should revert to the Persian Government according to the 
most favourable rules and regulations generally adopted by other 
Powers who have stipulated in this behalf.’ 

How this extensive and important mining concession, amount- 
ing to the command of the mineral resources of Persia, was disposed 
of by tlie Imperial Bank, how a Corporation was specially formed in 
London for its purchase and for the execution of its terms, what 
steps have since been taken by the company so constituted for the 
exploration or , exploitation of Persian mines, and what success 
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has so far atteniled, or may be expected to attend, their labours — 
all these are questions which will more appropriately lind an 
answer in a later chapter dealing with the natural resources of 
Persia. I here turn to the history of tlie bank since its formation, 
and proceed to show liow, up till the present time (winter of 
189l~2), it has sustained tlie expectations of its founders or justi- 
fied the confidence of its shareholders.* 

At the time of my visit to Teheran, the Imperial Hank hod 
just comiflenced business, having accpiired ju’emises in the stn^et 
Oj)eninKof wlu'reiii Stands the British Ijegntion. A competent 
prcmiHCft manager lind been s(‘cnred in the person of Mr. Habino, 
a gentleman long and honourably connected with tln^ tVf^dit 
Ijyonnais in Cairo; and the relations of the bank with the Persian 
Covernment were in tin* capable hands of (reneral llontum 
Schindler, whom my n^aders will long ago havi* learnt to regard 
as a sort of d^vs e.r muchind r(H|uired to assist in the solution of 
most Persian problems. Parly in the directorate of the 

bank came to terms with the New Oriental Hank Corporetion, 
of which I have already Hj)ok<‘n, and for tin* sum of 29,000/. pur- 
cha.sed the lease of their premises i)i 1'eln*rnn. as well as tin* (k)rpora- 
tion’s goodwill, furniture, appoint in(*ntH, \'c. 

1 have previously mentioned among the rights conceded by the 
Shah to thp Imperial Hank, tin* iin)no))oly of issuing bank notes. 
Monoj 1 stipulated that tlic* amount Sf» issued should not 

of hnnk exceed 800,0tt0/. withojit. the knowh*dge and assent of 
iiot4»»* P<Tsian Government ; and that for two years the bank 

should keep a cover in specie of fifty |K*r cent., and afterwards of 
thirty-three per cent. 

This is not the first time in history that bank notes have bc*en 
introduced into Persia. Just fitH) yeiirs ago the scheme was 
Anountex- attempted by one of the Mongol sovereigns of the house 
of Jenghiz Khnn, who 8uccee4led that conqueror upon 
Mongol the throne of Iran. This was Kei Khatu (1291 -Ot A.D.), 
the brother of Arghun Khan, or Argawan Shah, and grandson 
of Hulaku Khan. It was he who was ruler in Persia when 
Marco Polo came from the distant court of Kublai Khan with 
the Tartar bride intended for his brother. Kei Khatu ha<l heard 

* Vide a most valuable paper on * Hanking in Penia,* by J. Babino, with notes 
by A. H. Schindler, read before tbe InHfituie of Bankore in December 1S91. An 
extract from it is quoted at the end of tbSs chapter. 
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of tbe attempt made by Thai-tsu of the Sung Dynasty to introduce 
paper money into China three centuries before, and of its revival 
in that country within the last fifty years; a proceeding with 
which we have been rendered familiar by the writings of the learned 
Venetian, and of Ibn Batutah, the Moor of Tangier. The Persian 
Mongol, finding himself over two millions sterling in debt, conceived 
the bright idea that, by issuing a paper currency, which would be 
bought by his faithful subjects, all the gold and silver in the king- 
dom would flow into the royal exchequer ; while the paper would 
become the universal medium of exchange. For this purpose a 
royal edict was issued, forbidding the circulation of the precious 
metals as currency. Banks, called, after the Chinese name, Chow- 
kJumeh, were erected at Tabriz and other places ; and notes, or Chow, 
were issued for sums varying from Jd. to 4.«t. 7d., bearing a Moham- 
medan inscription and the value written in a circle upon them, and 
the imperial mandate to accept this novel currenc)’. The subjects of 
Kei Khatu were, however, less docile or more wide-awake than he 
had anticipated. A howl of universal execration greeted the promul- 
gation of the scheme; the minister who had suggested it was torn to 
pieces by an infuriated mob ; and within three days the decree was 
repealed, and the first Persian experiment of paper money igno- 
miniously expired. ' 

Warned by this example, or timorous of empirical finance, no 
subsequent Persian sovereign repeated the experiment of the Mongol. 
Modem Indeed, in the present century, the introduction of the 
opinion Russian paper rouble into Persia was regarded with the 
gravest suspicion by the ruling powers as an insidious attempt to 
drain the country of its silver and gold. So strong did this feeling 
become that, in 1 883, the Shah actually issued a royal edict which 
declared that ‘ the people are very foolish who take dirty pieces of 
paper for gold and silver, and in future all Russian rouble notes will 
be confiscated.’ Like many royal decrees, this wns fortunately 
allowed to become a dead letter almost as soon as promulgated. 

It is, therefore, in the face of inauspicious historical omens, and 
among a people and court whose ideas of finance are rudimentary, 
Motes of Imperial Bank has started upon this part of its 

prograniine. Some time was spent in selecting a suitable 
i£uak and hei^dsome design ; and in 1890 the new bank 
notes, having a Persian inscription with the badge of the Lion 
and the Sun on one side, and an English insc^ption with the 
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Shah’s pcM^trait on the other^ and representing values of from one 
to 1,000 tomans^ were issued. One of the first discoveries made by 
the bank was that these notes were bought up by wealthy men 
and hidden away, a purpose for which they were better adapted, 
m bulk and weight, than coined money. This was an unexpected 
development of the Persian passion for hoarding. It is as yet too 
early to say how the experiment of paper money will eventuate. I 
understand that the bank notes of the provincial towns are only 
payable on. the spot, and are not interchangeable elsewhere, the 
reason being that the bank gets a commission on the transfer. This 
may, perhaps, stand iu the way of an immediafoly wide circulation. 

At the end of the first yeor of its existence (September 1890), 
the directors of the bank were enabled to present a satisfactory rej)ort 
to their sliareholdei-s. The net profits realised, after paying 
of all charges and deducting interest paid and due, were nearly 

68,000/., and justified the board in declaring a xlividend 
equal to eight per cent, on the capital iwid up from the date of pay- 
ment. Branches or agencies of tin* bank have beem opened, in addi- 
tion to TiOndon and Teheran, at M'abriz, Hesht, Meshed, Isfahan, 
Shiraz, Bushire, Kerraanshah, Baghdad, Busrah,and Bombay; and 
the bank has already taken its place os a great national institution, 
affecting and absorbing the financial inteifsts of Persia. It is 
employed by the Persian Uoverninent a.s a vehicle for the receipts 
of revenue and payment of ex))eniliture, and for general finan- 
cial purposes ; and by most foreign governments having relations 
with- Persia, for the discharge of their necessary business. By the 
natives it is already much used as a channel for mercantile trans- 
actions, and has appreciably l>eiiefitcd commerce by the issue of 
advances against merchandise, bills of lading, etc. i he deposits 
made with the bank doubled in the first six months what the New 
Oriental Bank Corporation had received in the whole year of its 
existence, and have since risen to f\vo and sixfold the amount. 
Similarly, the business done in Joans to natives upon security was 
doubled in the first eight months ; and the normal rate of interest 
has sunk to less than half of its previous figure. Nor has the 
effect been less noticeable u|>on the fluctuations of the money 
market arising from the shifting rates of exchange. In a country 
possessing a silver currency there will always be a certain move- 
ment arising from the rise or fall in price of the precious metal ; 
but the more violent oscillations due to the speculations of private 
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exchange agents, and to other causes, have been ren^^died, and a 
far greater steadiness may be predicated of the Persian money 
market as a whole. The report at the end of the second year 
(September 1891) did not, perhaps, fully answer the expectations 
that had been formed ; but substantial progress was recorded, and 
a dividend equal to five per cent, was declared. It is to be hoped 
that the bank will, before long, acquire control of the mint, in 
order to secure an efficient currency and to put an end to the 
reactionary abuses of the present system. 

I liave had occasion to mention the original and famous Reuter 
1/onces.sioii of 1872, which produced such a sensation in Europe ; 
. aiid both in order that a contrast may be drawn between 

The Reuter , . . « , t . , ^ » 

ConeesHioii its provisions and those 01 the Imperial Bank s concession, 
and as the most conspicuous historical sample of tlie 
fortuitous fashion in which Persia seeks redemption, I may here be 
permitted to recapitulate what were its leading features. As a 
railway scheme I shall not now notice it, though the construction 
of a Grand Trunk Railway through Persia, and the monopoly of all 
future railroads in the country, were among its most important 
features, reserving any remarks upon that head for a future chapter. 
The Reuter scheme was the culminating product of a phase of 
sincere and zealous ' Anglophilism at Teheran. Designed as the 
crowning act of the policy ofMirzaHusein Khan, the powerful Sadr 
Azem, or Grand Vizier, who then guided the councils of the Shah, it 
summed up a programme which, in the words of Sir H. Rawlinson/ 
‘ was aimed at the regeneration of Persia through the identification 
of her interests with those of Great Britain.* The concession was 


dated July 


When published to the world, it was found 


to contain the most complete and extraordinary sui’render of the 
entire industrial resources of a kingdom into foreign hands that 
has probably ever been dreamed of, much less accomplished, 
in history. Exclusive of the clauses referring to railroads and 
tramways, which conferred an absolute monopoly of both those 
undertakings upon Baron de Reuter for the space of seventy years, 
the concession also handed over to him the exclusive working for 
the same period of all Persian mines, except those of gold, silver, 
and precious stones ; the monopoly of the government forests, all 
uncultivated land being embraced under that designation ; the 
* B7 far the bes^t account of the Reuter Concesnon is to be found in bis Eiffj' 
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of canals, haivaU^ and irrigation works of 
every dtiSiMf&on) the first refusal of a national bank, and of all 
future enterprises connected with the introduction of roads, tele* 
graphs, mills, factories, workshops, and public works of every 
description ; and a farm of the entire customs of the empire for a 
period of twenty-five years from March 1, 1874, upon payment to 
the Shah of a Stipulated sum for the first five years, and of an 
additional sixty per cent, of the net revenue for the remaining 
twenty. With respect to the other profits, twenty per cent, of 
those accruing from railways, and fifteen per cent, of those derived 
from all other sources, were reserved for the Persian Government. 
Such was the amazing document that fell like a bombshell upon 
Europe just before the Shah started upon his first foreign journey 
in 1873J 

The subsequent history of this colossal but impossible under- 
taking IS well known and may be briefly summarised. * In the 
itoTO- Shah's absence in Europe, time and opportunity were 
aeiMioA given for the marshalling in hostile array of all the re- 
actionary, or fanatical, or, as a Persian might say, patriotic forces 
in the couhtry. In England the Shah found that but a lukewarm 
reception had been given to the ^heme, the possible political 
complications arising from which more than .counterbalanced, in 
the eyes of the British (Government, and of publie opinion in 
general, the ^vantages which it confeiTed. But the coup de grdco 
to the project was in reality dealt at St. Petersburg. Naturally 
indignant at a concession which handed over to her rival the 
^ntiro resources of which she had long contemplated, or at least 
coveted, the future reversion, and firmly convinced (the conviction 
was utterly devoid of foundation) that the British Government 
waMSkt the back of Baron de lieuter and had insidiously inspired 
the w{iole scheme, Russia adopted an attitude of resentment 
mingled with menace, that, in the absence of any reassuring 
counterblast from Downing Street, effectually frightened the Shah, 
and settled the fote of the too precocious bantling of Baron de 
Beater. It did not much matter, in a country and with a govern- 
ment like Persia, what excuse was forthcoming to justify the 
i^avooation that was decided upon ; and when the Baron's caution 
mcm^ was, after the Shah's return to Persia, rudely confiscated, on 
the technical ground that the works had not been commenced 
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within the fifteen xnonths ^pulated by Ai^icle 8 of the Concession,^ 
it wta felt that the Persian Government bad adopted a* convenient, 
even if azr illegal, way of escape fi*om an impossible situation. The 
Baron, who had «ivery rigl\t to complain of Ul-usage, continued to 
make appeals and Maims for compensation ; but untiLtbe reparatory 
clause inserted in the Imperial Bank Concession sixteen years 
later, j|;hese met with no response. 

'^]^must be obvious td all impartial ^tics, h^h that the Reuter 
CondesUon was doomed to fiailure from its birth andtulso that its 
of demise Upt, on,, the* whole, to be regretl^ in the in- 
terests of Persia. The scheme T^as overweighted ab iniUo, 
No individu^, j^or even'aiiy company, would have bpen capable of 
carrying even a moiety of it into execution. As Sir H. Rawlinson 
observes : — 

Only under the possible agreement of the European Powers 
to the n^tralisation of Persia, the Shah's dominiens forming assort 8f 
Asiatic Belgium, that the working of the Concession — by means, per- 
haps, of a great international company or commissidh — would have 
b^n at all practicable ; and although this idea was mooted^ and is 
understood to have received some consideration at Berliie and 'Vienna, 
it may be well understood that where the interests of England and 
Ru^ia were strong,^ immediate, and conflicting, the prospect of Uny 
joint action or acceptance of idfitual responsibility wis altogether 
visionary. 

As a matter of fact, the commercial world was completely staggered 
by the proposal j and Baron de J|euter found that, without a 
Government guarantee,'he could neither raise the loan of 6,000,000/. 
stipulated by Article 16 of the agreement in the London market, 
nor constitute a company for working the Concession. The political 
objections to the scheme were great and formidable. Its execution 
would have involved Great Britain and Russia in a perpetual and 
! unseemly strife in Persia, and might have produced serious inter- 
, isation^ embarrassment. But stronger, in my judgment, than any 
Other objection, was the fact that it involved the complete abroga- 

> This arblole said, ' Should the works not be begun within fifteen months of 
th^ date of the Concession, the caution money will be forfeited to the Persian 
Baron de Reuter contended that he had fulfilled these conditions 
l^y oommenoing the earthwork for the railway from Besht, the permanent way of 
Vrhieh was aompleted for a short distance. The Persian Oovemment, on their aide, 
5>onts»dsd that the terms Were broken becanse no rails had been laid and no 
mines opened. 
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tion of a nation’s birtbrigiit in favour of foi^ign speoulat^^rs* We 
have seen in other and contemporaneSus cases enough of the evil 
effects of a oorfhtry or a people sustained and exploited Vf foreign 
capitalists, and falling a prey to successive gange^f selfidi adven* 
tarers-^according as subconcessions are granM in a descending 
sc^e by the parent government or compan^to know that it is 
not by such methods that national stability is built up. ISersia 
may be, and is, de^orably inHrm ; but she wilf never be abi^4)Q 
Stand if she^voluntarily surrenders the use of all her limbs. Her 
regeneration must doubtless be, worked out by fi>r6ign aid, and 4 q 
some extent by foreign capital — as is now being attempted-^but^ 
native enterprise, native industry, and nafive resources must play 
some part bi the undertaking, or an artificial redemption will only 
have been achieved at the cost of national atrophy. England would 
seemingly have been placed in a position of overwhelming^|||liticaL 
pieponderance by the realisation of the Reuter Concession! Sutit 
would have been at the expense of the best interests of Persia, and 
since it is one bf the objects of this book to show that Persiiin 
interests are British interests, or, in other words, that a strong 
Persia sbould be the object of British diplomacy, we may , con- 
gratulate ourselves that a scheme which postulated the reduction 
of that countiw to impotence brokjS down.. * • ’ 

■ * It was said the time of the Reuter Concessioii that one of 


the reasons for confiding powers so enormous to a single individual 
Conces- OF to a single company, was the desire of the Persian 
won- Government to escape from the conflicting offers of a 
horde of foreign speculators, who, ever since the opening 
of the Indo-European Telegraph in 1865, had settled down ujpoiU 
Persia, and were clamouring for a share in the division of the 0 p^«, 
For a time the collapse of the Reuter scheme frightened away these 
harpies ; but as confidence was re-established, and more especially 
when, under the friendly pressure of the British Government, coil^; 
cessions such as those for the navigation of the Kanin nver ani^ 
the Imperial Bank were granted, they began to reassemble ; and 
on ^e return of the Shah from his last European journey a crowd 
of these interested applicants descended like a flight of locusts upon 
Teheran. The air was full of ruinours of concessions for the exclusive 


introduction, or manufiMsture, or growth of wine, sugar, glass, telt^ 
phones, electric light, and in one instance fora monopoly of all agri- 
caltnral produce ! To a temperament and to tastes such as those of 

I I 2 
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the Shah, these proposals are peculiarly seductive ; for, iu any cage/ 
they mean the payment of a lump sum down to his own account ; if 
successful, they augment the annual revenue ; and if the reverse, 
they only implicate foreigners in failure. 

Whilst applauding the policy of assisting Persia by foreign 
capital where she cannot assist herself, and in enterprises of un- 
questioned stability, I am of opinion that she is more likely to lose 
than to gain from the indiscriminate gift of commercial concessions, 
and that her best advisers should check any premature zeal in this 
direction. The first concessionary usually thinks of little but selling 
his monopoly, and realising a good profit for himself. He is not 
uncommonly an adventurer, and sometimes a rogue. By the failure 
of such bogus undertakings, good capital is frightened away from 
the country, and the natives themselves form an unfavourable 
impression of European conduct and honesty. The internal develop- 
ment of Persia will fare much better if it follows the broad lines of 
road and railroad extension, rather than imperil its chances by 
grotesque monopolies and fanciful concessions to vagrant chevaliers 
d^tndusirie. 

An unfortunate, but significant, illustration of the truth of the 
above remarks, which appeared originally in the * Times,’ was 
Recent afforded hf a pase that occurred almost simultaneously 
echemes ^ Persia. One among the numerous con- 

cessions of the class that I have described had been granted by 
the Shah — who had received his doiiceur — for the introduction, mter 
<dvi^ of State lotteries into Persia ; but this concession had subse- 
quently been cancelled in consequence of the inclusion of other and 
less desirable items in its terms. In apparent ignorance of these 
facts, the concession was disposed of to a syndicate, and again 
passed on to a company (the Persian Investment Corporation), 
whose final collapse agitated the London market in 1890; the 
result of the entire series of transactions, the moral blame of which 
1 do not pretend to distribute, being that a great shock was given 
to Persian credit and that capital was scared away from Persian 
investment. Hence it arose that, when in the autumn of the same 
year e large scheme was brought out for the formation of the 
^ Imperial Tobacco Corporation of Persia,’ to acquire and work a 
concession for a monopoly of the purchase, sale, and manufiictare of 
the entire tobacco crop of the Persian Empire, this project, though 
KaTOl3Lwnc)fw"iended 
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features of probable advantage, did not at once secure the anti^ 
cipated support.* I am myself aware of many other inchoate or 
abortive schemes for the exploitation of various of the natural 
resources of Persia, in each of which cases the concession has been 
granted and paid for ^ but the farther progress of which has beer 
arrested by the sense of insecurity developed by past proceedings! 
I cannot, as a friend of Persia, too strongly reiterate my conviction 
that this headlong signing away of the country's assets, in return 
for a cash p&yment, to all the knights-errant of speculation whose 
quest may lead them to Teheran, is a policy ^ught neither with 
principle, patriotism, nor ulterior profit. 

Among the evidences of civilisation that have been, or are 
capable of being, introduced into J^ersia, a prominent place must 
Uoada in be assigned to roads. Truth, unfortunately, compels the 
the East ^discussion of this question to be couched as yet in the 
future and potential, rather than in the past or present 'tenses ; 
but this phenomenon holds good of so many Pt^rsian institutions, 
as to require neither explanation nor a|K)logy. 1 have more than 
once pointed, as one of the most conspicuous characteristics of the 
East, to the total absence of anything corresponding to what we 
call roads ; and yet, such is either the poverty or the tyranny of 
the English vocabulary, 1 find myself .frequently using, and I 
observe that others frecjuently use, that terra to dcscfibe what ia 
no more than a foot-track beaten by the hoofs of horses, donkeys, 
and mules. Occasionally a great Eastern sovereign of the past has 
immoiialised his name by constructing a {}aved causeway between 
important cities of bis dominions (such was Shah Abbas' Causeway 
through Gilan and Mazanderan, and the Atabegs' road, probably 
the survival of an earlier Sassanian construction, from Arabistan 
to Ears) ; but, as a rule, roads may be classified as an institution 
unknown from early times to the East, until introduced by n 
European conqueror. The Homans were the wjad-makers of the 
• ancient world. The British are their heirs in the modem. The 
French have constructed some admirable roads in their foreign and 
Colonial possessions. The Russians, though painfully in arrears, 
are slowly, and at an immense distance, following suit. But in no 
> Later on, the oaplUl having been rained, bneinenn oommcneed, but wua 
greatlj impeded hf native hostility, directed and aggravated by the muiUtkii who 
even placed an inteidtot on the use of the pipe The agitation at length baoamo 
io eeriona that the Shah was forced to give way, atsl in January 1892,caiitel]edilio 
antfas concearion. wnmfaitDg pecuniary oompensation for tha rupture cf contract. 
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Eastern country, within my knowledge, where these influences have 
not been felt, do the recognised and most populous highways of 
communication, though, perhaps, as in the case of pilgrim routes, 
trodden by hundreds of thousands, correspond to what we should 
term a road, that is, a track artificially ^prepared, levelled, and 
metalled ; and in Persia, least perhaps of any among the impor- 
tant and frequented countries of Asia, is there plausible excuse for 
the employment of the term. 

The need of roads for Persia has been long seen. No one who 
has laboriously travelled over that country, by postal service or by 
Need in caravau, or who has witnessed the tedious and expensive 
P6K»ia transport of merchandise on the backs of camels or mules, 
^bw sighs for the intelligence or the enterprise that will set on foot 
this most elementary and indispensable of innovations. The quick 
eye of Sir John Malcolm at the beginning of the century detected 
the need ; and his bluff* candour as soon communicated the discovery 
to the Persian Ministers. But let him speak for himself : — 

The wisdom which prompted this advice was lauded to the skies. 
Roads were admitted to be a great and obvious improvement, at once 
ornamental and profitable to Persia. Plans for making and keeping 
them in repair were required and furnished. The royal mandate, the 
Elchi was told, should* be issued immediately ; and he was much pleased 
at the thought of having given rise to a measure so good, and which 
he considered as preparing the way for the permanent improvement of 
the country. ... * But you know Persia,’ was the concluding observa- 
tion of the Amin-ed-DowIeh, Minister of Finance, on the scheme.* 

Yes, the Amin-ed-Dowleh was right ; and a far inferior know- 
ledge of Persia to that which he possessed might have taught the 
sanguine plenipotentiary that roads would not come in liis time. 
It is eighty years since Malcolm was in Persia ; and a chorus of 
later travellers has swollen alike the advice and the lament. Here, 
therefore, we may reasonably pause and note both what has been 
done, and what is still projected, for the supply of this classic and 
venerable i^eed. 

In 1889 Persia possessed only two carriageable roads of any 
extent. These were the roade from Kazvin to Teheran, 
and from Teheran to Kum, each between ninety and a 
hundred miles in length. Upon the former lilone is organ- 
ised a ^iprioe oije^as and icuraniaanes^ after the Russian foshion, 

. * Sk 0 tche$ wl. ii. p. 231. 
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and a series of post-houses, superior in equipment to any of the 
chapar stations, at intervals of from fifteen to twenty miles. This 
road, of which I have previously spoken in Chapter II., cost a sum 
officially returned at 87,000 tonitinsy or about 25,000i., but alleged 
in reality to have motvhied to more than double that total. It is 
unmetalled, and would not piovoke the encomiums of a European 
engineer. The Teheran- Kum road, which was constructed in 188J1, 
is said, after the experience gained upon its predecessor, to have 
cost much -less, viz. road and six caravanserais upon it, 35,000 
tornans ; ^ but, having ridden over part of it. I can aver that the 
road-making must have been of the most meagre description ; for 
nothing appeared to have been done beyond the marking out- of 
a straight track, with a ditch on either side, and the removal of 
the loose stones encumbering the space thus enclosed. To these 
two roads must be added that from Haj Girha, on the Ilussian 
frontier near Ashkabad, via Kuchan to Meshed, which I have else- 
where described at length, and which, having now attained coni- 
pletion, raises to the dignified total of three the carriageable 
highways of Persia. 

To these must be added a limited number of roacls in the 
suburbs of Teheran, mostly conducting to favourite country resi- 
Minor dences of the 8hah, and accordingly levelled so as to 
admit of the equipages that transport the .royal harem. 
Of these there are thn*e, affonling tht^ solitary possible drives to 
the residents in the capital. The straight and ugly road, lined 
with an avenue of trees, that leiuls to Ooshan Tc*pe, was made 
after the Shah’s first visit to Europe, in 1874, and was opened 
with great ceremonial and with public rejoicing, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mirza Huseiii Khan, r**ceiving the proud title of 
Sipah Salar, or Commander-in-Chief, in honour of the occasion. 
In the succeeding year, with a similar flourish of trumpets, was 
opened the scarcely longer road that conducts from the Southern 
Gate to the shrine and village of Shah Abdul Aziin. The third 
suburban road is that leading to Gulahek, which is monotonously 
fisimiliar to the members of the British Legation. 

Among minor routes, to construct or repair which some effort 
has at one time or another been made, must be mentioned the 
roads from Resht to Pir-i-Bazaar, and from Tabriz to Julfa. 


* The OBnvanteraMt fire upon the road and one at Kum, are 


hj the 
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These are accessible to vehicles, but are unworthy of any more 
lavish praise. 

I have in my previous volume so fully described the features 
of the postal or chapar service that I need not here recapitulate 
0?uipar its characteristics. The cliapar roads are in no sense of 
rontea made roads; th6y are superior caravan tracks; 

and although on the flat, gravelly plains they are often as level 
as Pall Mall,* yet they are commonly strewn with stones and 
boulders, and in the mountain passes are little more than furrows 
or ruts. The chapar routes in Persia are as follows : 


Teheran to Khanikin 
Teheran to Meshed 
Teheran to Sari 
Teheran to Tabriz 
Khoi to Sudan 
Julfn to Tabriz 


Kazvin to Resht 
Hamadan to Sinna 
Hamadan to Khorremabad 
Teheran to Shiraz 
Kashan to Yezd and Kerman 


The remaining highways of Persia may be divided into two 
classes : caravan or mule tracks, upon which some, however slight, 
Pack roads other been spent, and those to 

which no labour has ever been devoted at all. Samples of 
the former are the mountain road leading from Teheran through 
Mazanderan to Meshed-i-8er on the Caspian, and the execrable 
ladder-road from Bushire to Shiraz. To the second class belongs 
every other ti^k in Persia that has been more or less worn by the* 
^eet of beasts of burden passing from town to town or village to- 
village. The distinguishing features of all these pack-roads are 
a superabundance of loose, jagged stones, the most impossible 
gradients in steep places, an utter disregard of improvements so 
elementary that they might be effected for a few pounds, and the 
universal decay of bridges, caravanserais, and public works. 

So much for the existing routes. Under the auspices of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, an attempt is now being made to supply 
Kew Persia, not merely with a carriageable read and trans- 
port service by carts, but with a new highway of entry 
rotA into the country, penetrating as far as the capital, from 
the Southern sea. This is the long-projected and now Anally 
' Hence, in (he dry season, it is possible for wheeled vebScles to travel upon 
them in many parts, though, as soon as a mountain puss is reached, the situation 
beoomes critical. The Shah journeyed olmostall the w^rto Baghdad, on his way 
to Kerbela in 1B70, in a carriage ; hut the road was In the hands of workmen for 
months belbiehand. In the whole of my ehojmr rides I did not encounter half a 
doimi vehicles. 
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commeac^ road between Teheran and Shush ter, or Ahwaa, on the 
Karan, vi& Kam, Sultanabad, Burujird, and Khorremabad. A 
concession for this road for sixty years was granted by the Shah 
in 1889 to the Mushir-ed-Dowleh, and was acquired firom him by 
the Imperial Bank, whose engineers have since prospected the 
line, and whose workmen are now engaged upon its construction. 
It is not improbable tliat a syndicate may be formed for the 
complete execution of this scheme. advantages have long been 
realised, anfl consist in the great rtMluction of distance effected 
between the Persian Gulf and the principal cities of Western 
Persia; in the corn-growing districts of immense but neglected 
capacity opened up ; in the increased facilit ies that will be provided 
for the importation of British or AngU>-Indiati merchandise into 
the interior ; and in the use that is likely to lx/ made of thi^ rood 
by the human stream of pilgrims who, by the huiidrtHl thousand, 
annually trudge along the Pt^rsian highways in movi»m4‘nt towards 
the sacred goals of Kum, or Meshed in the east, and of Kerbela, 
Nejef, Kazimein, Samara, anil, ultimately, Mecca in the south- 
west. The distances upon this road may nuighly be calculated as 
follows : — 



MUCH : 

I 

MUo* 

Teheran to Kum 

. 100 

1 Khorremabad to DUful 

. 160 

Kura to Sultanabad 

SO 1 

Disfiil to* Stilish ter. . 

. 30 

• Sultanabad to Burujird 

. SO 1 

Sliushter to Ah was* » 

. 63 

Burujird to l^horremalKul 

. 63 ‘ 




Upon this line, or at least upon the more level sectioiis of it^ a 
wagon service will be organised ; the rivers, wherts iiecx^ssary, will 
be bridged ; caravanserais and guardhouses will be built ; and 
irom Burujird a branch road is to be construct-ed to Isfahan, 
a distance of 210 miles, thus bringing the southern capital 
into new connection both with the western centres of trade 
and popnlation and with a fresh outlet on the Persian Gulf. This 
road, as will have been seen, is linked on the south to the wat.er- 
way of the Karan river; and I must postpone to my chapter 
upon that subject any further discussion of its features, which 1 
have here regarded only in their bearing upon the system of 
Persian commnnications in general.* It is calculated that Teheran 

' For a more elsbotate discussion of Uie advantages claimed bjr the new roail, 
I may be pennltted to refer my readers to Colonel BeU*s article in BUuikwood^M 
April 1889, and to a paper by myself on * The Karon Kiver and Com- 
iMclalQeof^hy of 8ontb*West Pemia,’ in the Prweedim^i qf ths H. 0. 5., Sept. 
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will thereby be brought within twelve days by caravan of the Persian 
Gulf, instead of the forty to fifty days that are the minimum now 
occupied by beasts of burden following the familiar mule-track 
vid Shiraz from Bushire. 

Lastly comes the heading of projected, discussed, or contem- 
plated roads, a class which, whatever the ingredient commodity, is 
Projected always well-stocked in Persia. In my chapter upon 
Azerbaijan, I have mentioned the long-talked-of, but as 
yet uncommenced, roads from Tabriz vid Ardebil to Astara on the 
Caspian, and from the Turkish frontier at Bayazid vm Khoi to 
Tabriz. The Shah is also willing to grant, or has already granted, 
concessions for wagon-roads from Teheran to Tabriz, from Tabriz 
to Julfa, and from Zinjan via Hamadan to Burujird. It goes 
without saying that all these roads, if constructed, would be oi 
great advantage to the undeveloped resources of the countiy' ; 
although, in the present backward condition both of agriculture 
and population, some of them might not produce an immediate 
return, and others would be remunerative in different ratios. 
Political considerations will render some of these roads mon* 
favourable to British, others to Russian, ambition. Broadly 
speaking, roads from the north and north-west will benefit Russian 
commerce, and, df it* ever arise, Russian aggression ; roads from 
the south and south-west will benefit British influence. I prefer, 
however, not to regard this question from the outside-nation point 
of^ view, conceiving that the true interests to be regarded are 
those of Persia, and that to whatever schemes can be devised for 
the amelioration of that country, both Russia and England should 
lend a helping hand, opposing no obstacles of a purely selfish 
character, but extracting in friendly competition whatever t>f 
commercial advantage they can from that which is primarily 
beneficial to Iran. 

It is, indeed, to the extension of roads, and at a future date of 
railroads (for the latter vide Chapter XVIII.), that the energies of 
all fUends of Persia should be directed. They will be 
zDAking inclined to favour the one or the other method, according 
as their conception of the due rate of progress is slow or 


KUMVe cautious spirit, whose motto is Festhia Imie, the 
|Mih of the Persian vocabulary, declares that he will be 
Che time being with the repair or construction of good 
between the various trading centres and from the sea- 
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portli; with the removal of arbitrary restrictions upon commerce, 
and with the assurance of security to life and property upon the 
caravan ^routes. Later on he hopes for the gradual introduction of 
railways, commencing experimentally in the regions most likely to 
give a mei^ntile return, and extending by slow degrees through- 
out the country. The more impetuous nature would like to carry 
Persia by storm, to throw down her walls by trumpet-blast, and 
to open her doorways to the world by a network of railways, 
connecting 'with those of India, Turkey, and Russia, and trans- 
porting her at a bound into the van of civiliseil nations. A mean 
may very practically be discovered between the two ideas. The 
Persian Government may roasonably be pressed, or, if it be found 
unwilling, foreign capital may be enlisted, to undertake the pro^^er 
opening up of the natural channels of (Kuinnunication. Did the 
Shah’s Government show the least geimine earnestness in the 
matter, there is quite sufficient money in the country, ‘without 
appealing to Europe for a sixpence, to initiate and to carry through 
these by no means costly undertakings. Persians [)OSses8ed of 
means would be willing enough to invest in their own country, did 
they not feel that it was like throwing money down a kamH. The 
absence, however, of any State guarantee, and the geii«‘ral insecurity 
<jf property, prevent, and will probably, coTifimnr to prevent, any 
fftich employment of native capital on a large scale. Hntil a better 
regime is inaugurated in the country, the necessity of foreign 
assistance will continue to be*, felt. 

It is noteworthy that Messrs. Andreas and Stolze, after their 
seven years’ official or semi-official experience of Persia, concluded 
MeMN. resurne of the industrial condition of that country 

AndiiBM by the strongest possible recommendation of such road 
and stoUe ^ j have indicated or described. They said : 


The caravan tracks are designed only for beasts of burden, and are 
only passable by them with difficulty. Yet there is no doubt that it 
would be possible to discover roads upon which, with comparatively 
little improvement, large two-wheeled carts might pass from the coast 
to the mountain terraces and to the plateau proper. It would^ be of 
groat advantage to have the goods remaining in the cart until they 
reach their destination, in place of the reckless daily unlading of 
the mules. In the second place, bales of over 75 kilos, have now 
to be transported on litters, and accordingly pay double carriage, 

, have to be hauled 
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manual labour, with the aid of rollers. On carts, weights up to at 
least 700 kilos, would be transportable. Such an undertaking under 
European control would be sure of the grandest success, enlarging, as 
it would, the market range of all the cheaper products at least three- 
fold. The roads would doubtless require improvement, calling for out- 
lay of capital. But be it remembered how cheap labour is in Persia, 
and how the material for road repair is everywhere to be had for 
nothing.* 

I have been surprised, in my studies of works on Persia, to note 
how small is the attention that has been bestowed by their writers 
Persian npon the Subject of the national education. With the 
education conscious Superiority of a civilised standard, it is simple 
enough to expose and to denounce the abuses of an Oriental system. 
But while complaining of the stupidity of the Persians for not at 
once recognising the beneficent contents of the cornucopia which is 
offered to them by Europe, ought not such critics to go a little 
further, and to examine the foundations of the system upon 
which is built up the fabric of national prejudice which it is so easy 
to condemn ? Persian character may be obstinate, or retrograde, or 
perfidious, but, like every other character, it is the product of a 
system ; and if we are to turn our batteries upon its walls, had we 
not better ascertain of what material they are made ? I have even 
seen it stated^a rash generalisation from the universal existence of 
education of a sort, without regard to what sort — that the lower 
classes in Persia are the best educated in the East. A more 
grotesque paradox could not, I believe, be uttered. A mere 
ability to read and write the native language, however widespread 
it may be, acquaintance in the higher classes with the Koran or 
the Persian classics, carry with them no adaptation to a different 
life or to liberal propetisities. Amid the heroic schemes which a 
hundred miracle-mongers propose for the revivification of the country 
no one seems to think of the schools, or to suggest that better teachers, 
a wider curriculum, different class books, are needed to make the 
next generation other than the present. A familiarity with the ways 
and standards of civilisation will breed an anxiety for a sha];e in its 
advantages wludh noamount of diplomatic manipulation can implant. 
If I had voice in the so-called regeneration of Persia, I would 
not ^ company in London, but I wonld organise a 

village schools. 

* Pitt0rmanm*M MUtkeilug^eth 18S6, pp. 64^. 
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Let me, however, describe Persian education such as it is. In 
every town, city, and village in Persia there is some sort of schooh 
Primary small villages it is often little more than a class 

schools held by a mulUiA in the parish mosque. Here the 
children are taught the Persian equivalent to the three R*8 ; i.e., 
they are taught the Persian alphabet, the rudiments of arithmetic, 
and a parrot-knowledge of the Koran. By this phrase I mean 
that they learn to read, I should rather say to pronounce, 
the Arabic of the Scriptures, without the slightest inkling as to its 
meaning. Though all arrive at the power of reading the Persian 
alphabet, only a few attain to that of writing it. Hence the pride 
with which anyone who can both reivd and write passably pre- 
fixes the title mirza to his name. Among this class primary 
education is carried a step farther, inasmuch as it will embrace a 
slight knowledge of the national poetry, and an acquaintance with 
the art of rounded phrase and swelling trope, in which the 
Persian imagination loves to exj)and its infantile wings. But, 
as Dr. Wills says, in the majority of cases ‘ the repeating from 
memory of a few prayers and passages from the Koran, with some 
verses of poetiy, is all that remains to a villager generally of his 
education.’ Elementary education is, however, very cheap in 
Persia, the fees for attendance amounting only, to -from one to three 
kraTis (7d. to Is. 9d.) per month for each child. 

There are no higher schools or grammar schools in Persia in 
the English sense of the term. The only form of siscondaiy educa- 
Scoonilary open to the masses, and that only to a limited 
edneaticm tion of them, is provided in the rrut^enBehs^ or religious 
colleges, which are frequented by candidates for the three leanmil 
professions of the Church, law, and medicine. Here the curri- 
culum is one of a peculiarly straitened character, for, as eveiy 
Oriental believes that all human knowledge is summed up in the 
obsolete patchwork of Mohammedan science, but little outer light 
is permitted to dawn upon the inquirer^s mind. The study of the 
text and commentanes of the Koran, deeper excursions into Persian 
literature, an absorption of the sterile nonsense that passes for philo- 
sophy m the East, and a respectful attention to the discourses of 
learned men— these Sipe the duties and the results of mndiMBseh 
eduoatiofi. In every town of any size are one or mm^ o f these 
establidimente, many of them owning large incomes from endows 
cHmtaining accommodation for tenfbld the number of 
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students that they sustain. The Minister of Public Instruction hag 
no authority over these colleges, and the management of their re- 
venues is frequently abused by the priesthood. 

In the field of education, however, as in other departments, 
the reign of Nasr-ed-Din has not passed without an effort, although. 
^ ^ as in other cases, a curiously one-sided and restricted 
CoSege at effort, to open to the youth of Persia the benefits of a 
Teheran European education. In the year of his accession, the 
8hah started at Teheran an institution known as the Madresseh-i- 
Shah, or Royal College, with a European curriculum, and foreign 
teachers. The premises are in the precincts of the Ark, and consi.st 
of a series of low one-storeyed buildings round a court planted a.s a 
garden. They contain a tolerable library and a concert-hall or 
theatre, where a time amateur theatricals were given, until 
stopped by the hostility of the mullahs. The preparatory courses 
are in Persian and Arabic, taught by native masters. The higher 
branches comprise the learning of some foreign language, either 
English, French, Russian, or German ; and tuition in mathematics, 
medicine, chemistry, drawing and painting, mineralogy, geography, 
instrumental music, and military science. The latter department, 
which is under two Prussian oflScers, will more appropriately 
be mentioned in a chapter dealing with the Army. At the time of 
my visit there were eight European teachers in the College*, one 
English, three French, three German, and one Pole, Russian being 
taught by an Armenian of Julfa. There were seventy-five pupils 
in the military department, one hundred and forty in the science 
and art departments, and forty new comers. The division in the 
foreign classes was as follows: French, forty-five students; French 
plus drawing, eighty ; Russian, twenty ; English, thirty-seven. I 
visited most of the class-rooms on a working day, and was much 
interested by what I saw. In the French class, the pupils were 
invited to compose a short story in French, upon the nucleus of a 
few given ideas {voyage^ chevalj mal^d-la-tSte) ; to write French 
from dictation, FSnelon’s ' Tdl6maque ’ being the text-book ; and to 
translate from French into Persian. All these tasks they performed 
very oreditaUy. In the geography class, where the maps in use 
have been drawn by Persians from English models, a pupil traced 
fiom memory a very respectable map of Europe upon a blackboard. 
In {he diiwing^lass the modds were European studies ih>m the 
node, dassioal heads and busts, drawings of Christ, pictures of 
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subjects as various as His Majesty the Shah, Andromeda, and 
Landseer’s ‘ Challenge.’ In the English classes, 1 also witnessed 
dictation, composition, and translation, elementary illustrated 
school manuals being employed, and the text-books in use being 
' Robinson Crusoe ’ and ' Baron Munchausen,’ the latter of which I 
thought a somewhat dubious selection. I was informed that the 
majority of the pupils show an extraordinary aptitude for mathe- 
matics ; and that in the other departments they are quick and 
receptive, but lazy. The chemistry bmnch has included the teach- 
ing of photography, and several of the best illustrations in these 
two volumes are from photographs taken by pupils of the Royal 
College. 

I made inquiries about the management and discipline of the 
college, and received the following replies. The institution is state- 
. supported, and costs 30,000 tomum (8,500/.) per annum,' 
ment^d being under the direction of the Miikhlx^r-ed-Dowleh, 
discipline j^Unister of P ubl ic I nst ruction, i t i s open to all . Parents 
are not required to procure* any nomination, but only leave from 
the head of the school. The pupils are entered at all ages, usually at 
ten or eleven, and remain for a period of six or seven years. The 
royal endowment, or foundation, consists in the free gift of two 
uniforms, or suits of clothes, annually, sgmm’er aftd winter, daily 
breakfast, a small premium as the reward of passing certain exam- 
inations, a medal on leaving, and sometimes nomination to a post 
in the Civil Service. The hours of work are from 8 a.m. to 3 P.M. \ 
but there are frequent holidays for saints’ days, and a vacation of 
some months in the summer, the working period not amounting to 
more than six months of the year. I was informed that the boys 
are more often idle than insubordinate. Punishments are assigned 
by the class teacher, but require to be confirmed by the head master. 
They are administered by a band of f crashes kept in attendance, 
and differ considerably from the European pattern. The lowest or 
simplest punishment is that of standing sentry with a shouldered 
gun, which is regarded as derogatory to self-respect. Next in 
order comes the cat-o -nine-tails npon the back. Finally are ‘ the 
sticks,’ or bastinado, a specified number of which are broken upon 
the soles of the feet. This, I heard, was the only punishment that 
is really foaned. 

* One of the teachers infonnecl me, with a sigh, that the sahuries frequently 
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There is also a college, nominally on a similar {ilan, at Tabriz; 
but, in the absence of direct Royal supervision, it is ill-attended, 
Provincial much work is done. At Isfahan a college waa 

colleges opened by the Zil-es-Sultan, under the direction of a 
Persian officer who had passed the examination of an artillery lieu- 
tenant at Fontainebleau. 

Such is the modest scope of liberal education that is open to the 
subjects of the Shah. The Royal College at Teheran is an excellent 
Limited institution in its way, but, standing practically alone, it 
scope (g Qj^ far ^ small a scale to have any appreciable effect 
in leavening the lump. It is disappointing to think that, in the 
forty years of the Shah’s reign, more progress has not been made, 
and that, while the crumbs of European knowledge are dispensed 
to the few, the old, stale loaves of Mussulman lore are still thought 
food enough and to spare for the many. 

Of the religion of Persia, of the precepts of the creed of Islam, 
and of the differences, ceremonial, practical, and dogmatic, between 
KeligiouB the Shiah and the Sunni persuasions, I purposely say 
qacBtiona nothing in this book. There are few writers on Persia 
who have not entertained their readers with disquisitions on the 
subject, and those who axe desirous of the rudiments.of information 
thereupon may confidently be referred to the pages of a score of 
writers infinitely better quahfied to handle the matter than 4. 
There are^ however, three questions, closely connected with the state 
of religious feeling in Persia and possessing a peculiar interest for 
foreigners, upon which the majority of authors have either been 
silent or, at least, inadequate, and which, in a wenrk dealing with 
contemporary thought and action, require to be mentioned. These 
are the present condition of the Babi movement, the attitude of 
Persia towards Christian missionary enterprise, and the state of 
religious toleration towards other non-Moslem persuasions. In 
eao&of these cases some due may be found to the interpretation of 
modem Persian life, some straw to show which way the wind is 
setting in Iran. 

Both about the history and the dogma of the Babi movement 
great confusion and much error have prevailed among European, 
especially English, writers, of whom Binning and 
’MT y.rlAaTn , fyr instance, have gone oonspicnously astray. 
Thb ear^ hisMily of a schism', particularly if visited with prompt 
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seriotis penrersion, in proportion as the carrent verdict is derived 
from the prejadices of the arraigned, but dominant, creed. Upon 
both aspects of the question, however, much light has been thrown 
by the researches and writings of Mr. £. G. Browne, a study of 
whose admirable essays, together with the writings of the Comte do 
Gobineau and others,* will enable any reader to form a coherent 
impression of the development and character of this remarkable 
heresy in the Mohammedan church. I shall consign to a foot* 
note a summary of the early history of the schism,* and shall then 

> 1 have compiled the following bibliography of Bal>iHm. Ijady Sheil, 
Glimpietqf Life^ ^ 0 ., caps, xi., xviii. ; Comte do Gobineau, Beligiont&t P9lMo9apki49 
VAtis CentraU ; B. G. Watson, History qf Persia^ caps, xi., xtii. ; Mma. O. 
8ercna, Htmmei et Chases en Perse, oaps.iv., v., vi., vii. ; Mirsa Kasim heyitJawnml 
AsuUiqtie, 1866; C. Hnart, ihid, 1887; Pom, livlL de VAead> Imp. de St.- Pit., 
1864-5 ; F. Pillon, IJAniUe PhUosopKique^ 1869 ; EthC\ Hssayi uud Studien, 1872 ; 
Baron V. ^Rosen, Coll, de VInst. Or. de 8t.~Pit. (I^js Manusorits ArabcM, 1877 ; 
Los Mannscrits Persans, 1880) ; A. von Kromer. Herrsahenden Ideen d!hs Ulamt ; 
B. G. BrownCf Jowmal of the Hoyal AsuUio Society, art. vi. and xii., 1889; and 
the works of Benjamin (cap. xii.), Dieulafoy (pp. 77-84), and Binder. 

* Mirea Ali Mahommed, the Bab, was the son of a grocer of Bhiras, and was 
bom in tbe year 1819 or 1820. From early years he was aildicto<l to metaphysios 
and theology, and, being sent by his father to ipianage his business at Bashirs, 
soon started upon the pilgrimage to Mecca, on his return from which ho became 
a pupil of Haji Seyid Kasim at Kerbela. Upon the death of the latter, he returned 
to Btishiis, where he presently announced his pretensions* to Ihe IfMulership of the 
sect formed by his master, and was accepted as a prophet by Mullah Hutoiii of 
Bushrawieh, wHo became one of his most sealous flisciples. The date of bfsSSuhur 
or manifestation was May 23, 1844. At Busbire he continued to preach in the 
raosqoes and pnblto places, attacking the multahs.axiA. In defence of his c Utei s to 
Tniraotdoiis powers, exposing himself bareheaded to the rays of the noontide sun. 
He now assumed the title of the Hob, or gate, through whom knowledge of Uie 
^Twelfth Imam Mahdl could alone be attained. His pretensions undoubterily 
became more extravagant as time proceode<i, nnd he successively announoe<l blnn* 
self as the Mahdi, as a re-lncamation of the Prophet, and as a licvelation or fn- 
oamation of God himself. His disciples now carried his faith, with a mj^sionaiy 
energy that scorned persecution, fur and wide through Iran. They Wire im- 
prisoned, proscribed, tortured, hunted, and slain. Foremost among their nnrober 
were Mullah Husein, before mentioned, and Molhih Mohammixl All of Barfturush, 
who, at the head of a band of devoted followers, sustalnerl a protracted siege 
against the Bliah*s troops in Mazanderan, until they were at length exterminated 
in 1849. Beauty and the female sex also lent tbelr oonsecration U> the new creed, 
and the h^ rol nn of tbe lovely but ill-fated poetess of Kazvin, Zerin Taj (Crown 
of Gold), or Kmxat-el-Ain (Solace of the Eyes), who, throwing off the veil, carried 
ike misstonacy torch fsr and wide, is one of tbe most affecting episodes in modem 
kistoty. Heaawhite the Bab had himself been arrested, examined, and thrown 
iolo prison at Shims in 1846. He escaped to Tsfahan, where be was at ffrst wdl 
meetved hy ttia ICotemed-ed-Dowleb, Manucheher Khan, in 1846, but soon loned 
hfmeeif agaift’fea prismi, from which be never sgain emerged. Of tbe remalninS^ 
TOL. I. ® * 
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proceed to give the late 3 t information as to its tvesenl^fix^thold and 
probable future. ' ^ ^ 

The' Babi movement may be divided into epochs^the 
period of formation and persQCution^ the tempox^ary recoil, and the 
Later de- subsequent internal schism, with its consequences. After 
▼eiopmenta savage Outbreak — ^whibh has been most unfairly 

mistaken for a revolutionary and anarchical conspiracy — had been 
drowned in blood, the Babis shifted their headquarters to Baghdad, 
where Mirza Yahia, known as Hazret-i-Ezel— i.e. His Highness the 
Eternal— was recognised as the Khalifa, or successor of the Bab, 
his chief subordinate being his half-brother, Mirza Husein AH of 
Mazanderan, known as Beha, who during this period wrote the 
I^n or argumentative demonstration of the truth of the Babi 
doctrine. After a ten years* sojourn (1853-63) at Baghdad, the 
Babis wete removed by the Turldsh Government, first to Constanti- 
nople, and afterwards to "Adrianople. It was while at the latter 
place that, in 1866^ Beha renounced his allegiance to his step- 
brother^ and claimed himself to be ‘He whom God shall manifest’ — 
i.e. the Mahdi, or veritable incarnation, whom the Bab hod foretold, 
and who superseded all other manifestations. A bloody dissension 
at once arose between the followers of the two prophets, which was 
only superficially* hea!ed*^l^y the despatch of Beha to Acre and of 
the Hazret^nSf^ to Cyprus, where the two have ever since ra^ 
mained, each damning the sole headship of the Babi Church. Beha, 

tbrea yean of bis life, tbe greater part was spent in confinement at^Maku aud 
'.Chezik in Aserbaijan ; pnd on July 9, 1860, he was led out with a disciple, and bhot 
the Citadel of Tabrii. How at the first voUey he escaped unborii, and disap- 
pitaic^ hut, taking tbe wrong direction, was recaptured and killed, is well known. 
£hi4beeva^kd rapture on this occasion, there oan.be little doubt but that 
(IbaoVotild not now be upon tbe throne of Persia, and that B&bism 
would the of the land. While in prison, the Bab composed the volu- 

minpu8>brl^'i|if prinoipal of which was the Beyan, that embody his doctrine^ 
and beU^fSi *' Itt same year occurred the terrifid siegs and slaughter of Babis 

at ^iajaii, whm women and children fought in the sfireetaiike fiends against the 
Boyal troops, and the execution of seven leading sectaries, since known as the 
Seven Martyrs, at Teheran. Babi rebellions occurred at Tead and elsewhere, and 
were ppt down with horrible oruelty, and an attempt was made upon the life of 
the A)0Dlir4-Misani. FinaUy, in Ai|g08t 1862, an atteifq^it was made by four Babis 
to aaiMastnate the Shah while out riding near Teheran. The inquisition and ap> 
pallii^ tottmres that suooeeded hare been alluded to elsewhere. Since that time 
jhere has beCtt h6 formal outbreak of Babi hosHlity or revenge, and thepeneontion 
of tho ruling poirers has been Only intermittently jpevived. But inar- 

mmem end tbe massacres of those fiysvean havajiven Babism a 

yllifiity whkh no othw impfOlM could have secuied. ^ 
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howeirf^lias a grec^t aup^ority ; for whereas his rival has never 
pretend^ to he ihore than the successor and vicegerent of the Bab, 
Belllk claims to'have altogether superseded the Bab, who is now no 
more than a mattyr John the Baptist to a subsequent Messiail, 
and whose scriptures are ot inferior holiness to the revelations that 
oome from Acre. Of these the principal is' the tiawh*i«Akdas, or 
most holy Tablet, which is an enunciation of the precepts of Babiam 
as revised and remodelled by Beha. Under these circumstances it 
is not surpHsing that the Behais have rapidly outnumbered tha 
Ezelis, and are now believed to comprise nineteen twentieths of the 
Babi persuasion. The rival prophets still survive, ha of Acre being 
an old man of seventy-six years of agiJ, while his younger brother 
of Cyprus is only sixty-three and is in receipt of a pension from 
the British Government. Though thenugflbient. is still popularly 
known as the Babi movement, the foNwera of neither leader now 
acknowledge the name. They are the Mahr-el-Beha, or the Mahr- 
el-Beyan, according as they subscribe to Beka or to the scriptures 
of the original Bab. Even the latter is no longer kuoWQ by that 
title, but is designated Hazret-i-Ala, His Highness the Supreme. 

It will thus be seen that, in its external organisiUion; Babisin 
has undergone great and radical changes since it itSrst^appeared us 
a proi^lytisiiig force half » (xnitifiy agt>. ^tese changes, 
however, have in no wise impaired, but appear, on the^ 
contrary, to have iK^iiniilated its p^phganda, which hqs* 
advanoe<f iHth a rapidity inexplicable to those who can only see 
therein a crude form of political or even of metaphysical fermeu^* . 
tion. The lowest estimate places the present number of Bahi# in 
j’emip at half a million. I am disposed to think, fronj^nye/setiotis 
with peiions well qualified to judge, that total is I^Mirer one 
mUlkm. They are to be found in every walk of life, from tlie 
ministers and nobles ^f the Court to th<^ scavenger or the groom, 
not the least arena^f their activity being tlie Mussulihail priest.- 
hood itedfc It will have been noticed that the movement was 
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initiated by teyids, haju, and muUah»—\.e. persona who, either by 
deaeeiit^ fram pions inclination, or by profession, were intinurtety 
oonenhi^ witih the Mohemmedan creed ; and it is among oven the 
liwofeased votaries of thb faith that they continue to qM|ke ilieir 
oonverta.. Many itobia are weU known to be a^, but, aa long aa 
thity walk cuoumspec^y, are free from intruaimi dr peraecntion. ’ 
In thfrjQQociK ^alka otlife the ^t i8^8| .».rde, concealed for fev 
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of giving an excuse for the superstitious rancour of superiors. 
Quite recently the Babis have had great success in the camp of 
another enemy, having secured many proselytes among the Jewish 
populations of the Persian towns. I hear that during the past 
year they are reported to have made 160 Jewish convert^ in 
Teheran, 100 in Hamadan, 50 in Kashan, and 75 per cent, of the 
Jews at Gulpaigan. 

For a long time after the terrible events of 1850-52, Babism 
dared not lift its head in Persia, and the zeal of even a triumphant 

Pexsecution found no victims.* Latterly, as the wide- 

spread influence of the heresy has become more manifest, 
there have been spasmodic outbreaks of fury on the part of the 
sacerdotal hierarchy employing the civil governors as their tools, 
and occasional acta of barbarity that recall an earlier time. In 
1878 occurred the brutal and unprovoked murder of two eminent 
merchants of Isfahan, at the instance of the Ulema, or priestly 
Council of that city.* . Tlie two victims, whose names were Haji 
Mirza Hasan and Haji Mirza Husein, have been renamed by 
the Babis, Sultan-es-Shahada, or King of Martyi*8, and Mahbub- 
es-Shahada, or Beloved of Martyrs ; and their naked graves in 
the cemetery have l^ecome places of pilgrimage where many a 
tear is shed^over tie fate of the * Martyrs of Isfahan.’ In 1888 a 
respectable elderly man, named Mirza Agha Ashraf of Abadeli. 
was put to death in Isfahan by the Zil-es-Sultan, and his lx>dy 
mutilated and burnt, because, being suspected of Babism, he 
declined publicly to curse^the Bab. Just before my visit to 
Persia in 1889, a BaM persecution had broken out at Nejefabacl 
and Sehdeh, two towns or groups of villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Isfahan, where the Babis have always been very strong. 
Large numlxirB of the unhappy sectaries were expelled from 
their homes by tl^e mijtfhedsy and came wandering to Isfahan, 
seeking redress, and taking sanctuary in the stable of the /ib 
Some fled to Teheran, but 'were sent back by the Shah. As for 
the Zil, in his we^ened position, he was so powerless in the hands 
of the vfUScUoAa^'that small mercy could be expected from him. At 


lK»wmr, wbo bore a letter ftom Beha to the Sbab in 1869- 
“ ^ ie%addi|Med by the prophet to the apwned heads of Europe and 
re^ Ik^^ptpalty of his rash presumption by b^ing branded to death 
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length, as some of the miserable fagitives i*eapproached their homes, 
they were met by a crowd headed by the Imam Jama, or Chief 
Priest of Sehdeh. ‘ Kill these renegades,’ shouted he, * Who 
is the Shah? We know no Shah! Erase them from the 
earth ! ’ The poor Babis were at once attacked, several were 
killed or wounded, and one captive was smeared with petroleum 
and burnt alive. It is these little incidents, protruding flrom time 
to time their ugly features, that prove Persia to be not as yet 
quite redeemed, and that somewhat stagger the tail-talkers about 
Iranian civilisation. 

If one conclusion more than another has been forccMl upon our 
notice by the retrospect in which I have indulged, it is that a 
sublime and unmurmuring devotion has been inculcated 
Heroism new faith, ivhatever it be. There is, 1 believe, 

but one instance of a Babi having i-ecanted under pressure or 
menace of suffering, and he reverted to the faitli and was executed 
within two years. Tales of magnificent henusm illumine the blood- | 
stained pages of Babi history. Ignorant and unlettered as many 
of its votaries are, and have been, they are yet prepared to die for 
their religion, and the fires of Smithtield did not kindle a nobler 
courage than has liiet and defied the more refined torture-mongers 
of Teheran. Of no small account, then^ mirst, be the tenets of a 
•reed that can awaken in its followers so rare and Ixfautiful a spifit 
of self-sacrifice. 

From the facts that Babism in its earliest years found itself in 
confi'lct with the civil powers, and that an attempt was made by 
Babis upon the life of theflhah, it has been wrongly in- 
ferred that the movement was political in origin and 
moYMiient in character. It docs not appear fnjm a study 

of the writings either of the' Bab or his successors, that there is any 
foundation for such a’suspicion. llie persecution of the ^vem- 
ment very early drove the adherents of the new creed into an 
attitude of rebellion ; and in the exasperation produced the 
struggle, and by the ferocious brutality with which the rights of 
conquest were exercised by the victors, it was not surprising if 
fanatical hands were found ready to strike the sovereign* down, ^ 
the present time the Babis are equally loyal with ailjr other 
of the Crown. Nor does there appear to gteat^ jusQoe fa ■ 

the charges of socialism, communism, and iminaralByt ^iath^e eo 
fredSr been lerelled at die yoothfnl pennaaion. OoMaiafy 
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idea as communism in the European sense, i.e., a forcible redistri- 
bution of property, or as socialism in the nineteenth centuiy sense, 
i.e., the defeat of capital by labour, ever entered the brain of the Bab 
or his disciples. The only communism known to and recommended 
by him was that of the New Testament and the early Christian 
Church, viz., the sharing of goods in common by members of the 
faith, and the exercise of alms-giving, and an ample charity. The 
charge of immorality seems to have arisen partly from the malig- 
nant inventions of opponents, partly from the much greater freedom 
claimed for women by the Bab, which in the Oriental mind is 
scarcely dissociable from profligacy of conduct. 

Babism is, in reality, a religious movement whose primary 
object is a revolt against the tyranny and fanaticism of the Koran, 
Religious against the growing laxity of Mussulman practice, 

tenets it represents what, in our terminology, would h* 

described as an effoi*t after freedom of thought and purity of ol> 
servance. Foremost among the objects that it inculcates is the 
emancipation of women, an idea which it seems to have derived, in 
common with many others, from the Cliristian doctrine. Tlie Bab 
and Beha in their writings have enjoined the disuse of the veil, 
the abolition of divoice, polygamy, and concubinage, in other wonls, 
of the harem, and gfeatey liberty of action for the female sex. 
They recommend a system of poor-law relief, but declare war 
against mendicancy. As regards the corrupt practices of the 
modem Mussulman, the Bab forbade smoking, and condemned the 
Icalian. Wine-drinking is , permitted in moderation by Beha, but 
is interdicted to the Ez^is. Against the profligate imposture of 
the ordinary mullah's lub, both inveigh with acrimony. Broadly 
regarded, Babism may be defined as a creed of charity, and almost 
of common humanity. Brotherly love, kindness to children, 
courtesy combined with dignity, sociability, hospitality, freedom 
from bigotry, friendliness Wen to Christiana, are^jpcluded in its 
tenets. That every Babi recognises or observes these precept^ 
would be a fooli^ assertion ; but let a prophet, if his gospel be in 
question, be j^ged Isy his own preaching. 

Only seoohdarily does Babism present a constructive body of 
doctrine, which, it may safely be averred, not one tenth of its 
Totsiies either understaind or could explain. The somewhat mystic 
and speculative character of the Persian is easily attracted by a pan* 
theistioconoep<»on of the Deity ^liy which all creation is regarded as 
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an emanation from that source, into which it will ultimately again be 
resolved. Aocordiug to the Babi view, Ood is not a person, as in 
the Bible or in the Koran, but a spiritual essence, perpetually 
communicating and reproducing itself. Man is compounded of 
this essence, subject to the defilements of the flesh, but by reason 
of his origin is essentially divine. To whatever extent the average 
Babi has imbibed or holds these doctrines, he appears to have 
absolutely cut himself adrift from Mohammed and the Koran. He 
believes in*the divinity of l^ha, and, it may be added, of Christ, as 
several incarnations of the Deity ; and his scriptures may be de- 
scribed as a curious amalgam of the Bible, Sufiism, and the Koran. 
Mr. Browne thinks it an error to ci*edit the Babis with a belief in 
the transmigration of souls. 

Among other properties claimed or observances pursued by the 
Babis, may be mentioned the gift, of dairvoifance^ or foreisight, of 
Obaerv- whicli instances ai*e related that api^ertain to tliC iniracu- 
Ancefi They have alwi a peculiar sort of handwriting, 

very little in vogue, a seal with a peculiar device, a particular 
form of salutation, and an elaborate burial service. 

If Babism continues to grow at its present rata of progression, 
a time may conceivably c<jme when it will oust Mohammedanism 
Future of from the field in I'ersia. Thii}, I tliiiik; it would be uii- 
lilf^ly to do, did it appf*ar upfui the gromid under the 
flag of a hostile faith. But since its n-cruits are won from the 
best soldiers of the garrison whom it is attacking, there is greater 
reason to believe that it may ultimately pi-evail. To those who 
know anything of the Persian character, so extraortlinarily sus- 
ceptible of religious influences as it is. It will bt^ obvious to how 
many classes in that country tlie new creed makes successful 
appeal. The Sufis, or mystics, have long held that there most 
always be a Pir, or Prophet, visible in the flesh, and are very 
easily absorbs^ into the Babi Ibid. Eo»n the orthodox Mussulman, 
whose mind’s eye has ever been turned in eager anticipation upon 
the vanished Imam, is amenable to the cogent reasoning, by which 
it is sought to prove that either the Bab, oe^ Beha, is the Mahdi, 
according to all the predictions of the Koran and the traditions. 
The pure and suffering life of the Bab, his ignominious death, the 
heroism and martyrdom of his followers, will appeal to many others 
who can find no similar phenomena in the oontemporaneous records 
of Ddam. Fttiallv. all those, who secretly rebel against the tyr ann y 
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of old-fashioned daperstition, are inspired by a teaching which, 
alone among Oriental heresies, seems to be imbued with ideas of 
amelioration and progress. How far the gentler and more amiable 
aspects of Babism would prevail if that faith ever found itself in 
the ascendant, it is more hazardous to predict. I incline to think 
that the ‘ old man ’ would still be found unregenerate ; and that, even 
if such an issue could be described as a victory for civilisation, it 
would not, as some have fondly imagined, be synonymous with an 
overture to Christianity. 

There are some who hold different opinions, and who seef^n the 
increasing popularity of the Babi movement, in the wide-spread 
Persia as though secret revolt against the authority of the Koran, 
Christian prevalent tendency in Persia towards specnla- 

missions tive inquiry and extreme latitude of religious opinion, a 
favourable opening for the proselytising zeal of the Protestant 
Church. • Persia has even been descnbed as the most hopeful 
among the fields of missionary labour in the East. While con- 
scious of the valuable work that has been and is being done by 
the representatives of English, French, and American Mission 
societies in that country, by the spread of education, by the display 
of charity, by the free gift of medical assistance, by the force of 
example, and while *in no way suggesting that these pious 
labours should be slackened, I am unable, from such knowledge luf 
1 possess, to participate in so sanguine a forecast of the future. 
Before 1 give my reasons for this opinion, let me cast an eye in 
brief retrospect over the history of Christian effort in Iran. 

If Mr. Thomas’s suggested translation of the Hajiabad Inscrip- 
tion be correct, it may even be that a Christian king sat uprm 
Hiitorvof throne of Persia, in the person of the renowned 
Shapur I., as early as 241-272 a.d. But it would be 
unwise to speak with any confidence of this hypothesis.* 
The second Chosroes or Paiyiz (a.p. 691-^628), the last great sove- 
reign of the same dynasty, *8eems for a time to have professed a 
dnUous sort of Christianity, which he picked up while in exile with 
the Bomans. He worshipped the Virgin, prayed to saints and 
martyrs, and adopted St Sergius as his own patron saint. He 

i Vidahit Ski$aniim ImseripHonSf pp. 7S*101, where he reada the name of 

So gmt a aohoUir, iM^ver, as Dr. Martin Hang finds no 

tsfeMosoe at IdU'aad fstatiaM inaoription as referring to an nnancoeaefnl 

* howOitt ea tiw|iaieef tiie]»ng(JNay«an tAeSlaefaf 
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also married a Christian, the far-famed Sira or Shirint Similar 
suspicions have been entertained of the enlightened Mongol 
prince, Abaka Khan, the son of Hulaka Khan, and great-grand^n 
of Jenghiz Khan, who married the daughter of the Qreek 
Emperor Michael Palaoologos, and is believed to have embraced 
the Christian faith. It is certain in any case that the Gospels 
were first translated into the Persian tongue a few years after his 
death, in 1282 a.d. ; and a Persian MS. vemioii of the Four Evan- 
gelists is in existence, dated 1314.‘ A later version was published 
in London in 1652-7 (edited by Pierson), from a collation of three 
MSS. supposed to have been made from the Givek. Shah Abbas 
liked to delude the missionaries at Isfahan into thinking that he 
was a Christian, and is said once actually to have gone through the 
ceremony of baptism ; wht'reupon tracts were issued by the de- 
lighted JPriars, ascribing his victories over the Turks to this con- 
version. In the succeeding century Nadir Shah, in a freak of anti- 
religious intolerance, ordered the four Gospels to be translated into 
Persian, after which, before an audience of priests, rabbis, and 
imdlaha, he made fun of the d(x;trities presented in wliat was a 
ludicrously inaccurate version. Tlie first Protestant missionary to 
Persia was the famous Henry Martyn, who, in the year 1811, went 
out to Shiraz.* This remarkable man, y^^ho Impressed everyone by 
his simplicity and godliness of character, creati'd an effect in the 
short space of a year (for he died at Tokat in Asiatic Turkey in 
October 1812), that was as much to be attributed to the charm 
of his personality as to the character of his mission. Known as 
* the exdightened infidel/ he s^ient his time in translating the New 
Testament into Persian, in preaching Christ, and in publiciy con- 
futing the doctrines of Islam, a written refutation of which from 
his pen was sent to Kerbela, to be answered by the learned Moham- 
medan divines of that sacred city. An anonymous writer in the 
^Asiatic Journal’ of March 1830 quoted the words of a Persiaii 
niuUah ini,med Mohammed Rahim, alleged to have been converted 
to Christiaiiity by Martyn : — 

In the year of the Hejira 1223, there came td this city (Shires) an 
Ka|dkihiiie&, who taught Uie religion of Christ with a boldness hHhevto 

' This was llxii printed in the London Pol jgloi by Bishop Wslton. 

• Vide JomrmU$ amd LeUen of tMs JRev. Brnry BaHyn, edited by Sev. 
8.1VliiixCQM isim ^iaiidn Jrseis<rQftbem»e.byBev.J. Beigwit 
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unparalleled in Persia, in the midst of much scorn and ill-treatment from 
the mullahs as well as the rabble. He was a beardless youth and evi- 
dently enfeebled by disease. He dwelt amongst us for more than a year. 
His extreme forbearance towards the violence of his opponents, the 
calm yet convincing manner in which he expounded the fallacies and 
sophistries by which he was assailed (for he spoke Persian excellently) 
gradually inclined me to listen to his arguments, to inquire dispassion- 
ately into the subject of them, and finally to read a tract which he 
had written in reply to a ‘ Defence of Islam ' by our chief muUaHis, 
The result of my examination was a conviction that the young dis- 
putant was right. 

Binning, in 1860, made inquiries as to the alleged convert at 
Shiraz, but finding no trace of liiih, said, ‘ it is probable that the 
account is a fiction ; ’ a conclusion which, considering the lapse of 
time — forty years — between the incident and the inquiry, and in 
spite of my own views upon converts from Islam, it seems to me 
far from fair to adopt. Marty n having died, the next comer, in 
1829, was Mr. Groves, who, however, soon gravitated from Persia 
to Baghdad. Some Germans, named Dietrich, Zaremba, and Haas, 
opened Christian schools at about the same time in Shisheh and 
Tabriz, In 1838 the Rev. W. Glen arrived in Persia, and even- 
tually completed h revised, edition of the New Testament transla- 
tion of Martyn, having already spent three yeara in translating th^ 
Old Testament at Astrakhan. In the same period the Frenchman, 
Eugene Bor6, created much excitement and uproar by his preach- 
ing in Isfahan. I shall, in my chapter upon the North-West 
Biwinces, narrate the foundation of the American, the French, and 
the English Missions to the Nestorians of Urumiah and the border 
districts of. Azerbaijan, and the extension of branches of the first- 
named mission to Teheran (1872), Tabriz (1873), Hamadan (1881). 
Resht (1883). In a later chapter I shall mention the flourishing 
Church of England Mission, established by the Rev. Dr. Bruce 
under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society in Julfa, tlie 
suburb of Isfahan. I am here concerned rather to discuss the 
attitude of the Persian Government towards Christian missions in 
general, and the success or the reverse that attends the missionary 
propaganda among the Persian Mohammedans. 

The P^an ab n Government must be credited on the whole with » 
liberal ^■Pil^<^iatoiy policy towards the Christian elements 
among wi^lfo pnlation. As I have said, the Nestorians have fe^' 
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real grievances of which to complain, and the same may be said 
of the Armenians, though both may have to submit to the stigma 
Beiigious social inferiority in the middle and lower grades of life, 
liberty in No objection is raised by the Government to the settle- 
ment of missionaries, or building of schools, chapels, and 
dispensaries in the country ; to the free circulation of the Christian 
scriptures, or to the distribution of Christian books. The latter 
are even printed and published by Mohaminedan printers at 
Teheran. •In these i'e8i>ect8 thei Persian Goveniment sustains the 
honourable traditions of the Sefavi monarchy, under whoso rule 
there were houses belonging to the four orders of Catholic Friars 
at Isfahan. But the attitude of the Government is not always the 
same thing as the attitude of individual governors; and the 
security and freedom enjoyed by the Christian Knissionaries depend 
very much on the character of the latter. 'J'he Zil-es-Sultan, for 
instance, does not regard witli a very friemlly eye Dr.* Bruce's 
establishment at Julfa. The protection. howevi*r, that is extended 
to missionaries by the ministers of their nationalit ies at Teheran is 
ail effective guarantee against positive injustice, and, on the whole, 
the Christian missions have very little to complain of in Persia. 

TTiey must, of course, reckon n|Km the active hostility of the 
miUlaJut ; and there was, at the time of ipy visit, li prominent 8eyid 
Source of in, Isfahan who distinguished himself by the bitterness 
hontiliiy jjjg fanatical antagonism, and did all in his power to 

provoke anti-Christian violence.* lliese Seyids, or descendants of 
the Prophet, are an intolerable nuisance to the country, deducing 
frtjm their alleged descent and fr<»m the prerogative c»f tlie green 
turban, the right to an independence and insolence of l>earitig from 
which their countrymen, no less than foreigners, are made to 
suffer. In Persia, however, not the least of the ol>Htac]es with 
which Christian communities are confronted arise from their own 
sectarian differences ; and the Mussulmans are perfectly entitled 
to scoff at those who invite them to enter a flock the diffet'- 
ent members of which love each other so bitterly. Protestants 
squabble with Roman Catholics, Presbyterians with Episcopalians, 
the Protestant Nestorians look with no very friendly eye upon the 

* la May of year, another of theic flrebnuKhi, lisji Bey id Ali Akbs y,faUiS d 
a disturbance by pfeaohina against the Chri^Uana in Bhiras, and was Cofdbly 
expelled from that dty, aeviwal livcf being Utti in the riot that e n aua d , tmt tils 

.t _ 
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NestorianQ proper, and these, again, are not on the most harmonious 
terms with the ChaldaBans, or Catholic Nestorians. The Armenians 
gaze askance upon the United (or Catholic) Armenians, and both 
unite in retarding the work of the Protestant missions. Finally, 
the hostility of the Jews may, as a rule, be reckoned upon. In the 
various countries of the East in which I have travelled, from Syria 
to Japan, 1 have been struck by the strange and, to my mind, 
sorrowful phenomenon, of missionary bands waging the noblest of 
warfares under the banner of the King of Peace witL fratricidal 
weapons in their hands. 

And now, with regard to the practical results of all this excel- 
lent, if not always harmonious, enterprii^. In my remarks upon 
Practical Nestorian Christians I shall show that the mission- 
resulta aries have there performed, and continue to perform, a 
highly meritorious work. The same may be said of Dr. Bruce s 
labour among the Armenians at Julfa. But, after all, the temper 
of mission work is propagandist, and the zeatens missionary is ill- 
satisfied unless he is adding to the fold as well as confirming its 
existing members. If, then, the criterion of missionary enterprise 
in Persia be the number of converts it has made from Islam, 1 do 
not hesitate to say that the prodigious expenditure of money, of 
honest effort, and- of. sacrificing toil that has been showered upon 
that country -has met with a wholly inadequate return. Young 
Mohammedans have sometimes been baptised by Christian mis- 
sionaries. But this must not too readily be confounded with 
conversion, since the bulk of the newcomers relapse into the 
faith of their fathers; and I question if, since the day when 
Henry Martyn set foot in Shiraz up till the present moment, 
hidf a do^en Persian Mohammedans have genuinely embraced 
the Christian creed.* I have myself often inquired for, but have 
never seen, a converted Mussulman (I exclude, of course, those 
derelicts or orphans of Mussulman parents who are brought up 
from childhood in Christian schools). Nor am I surprised at even 
the most complete demonstration of failure. Putting aside the 

> Oanoa Ismo Taylor, in his well-known article, entitled * The Great Missionary 
Fallaze,' bk the Beview of 1888, said of Persia : * In Persia, we are t4>l<i 

that ** a gtMt and wondrous door has been opened for the Gospel ** ; bat no con- 
teits mentioned, and the door seems to consist of a Persian whb reads the 
Bibh^ which is one of his own sacred hooks, 1 have several correspondents amon^ 
the JPMaii Moslems, and they continoally quote the Bible, with which they sei i^ 
to be almost at familiar as with the Koran.’ 
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dogmatic assumptions of Christianity (e.g. the dootrine of the 
Trinity and the Divinity of Christ), wliich are so repugnant to the 
Mohammedan conception of the unity of God, wo cannot regain 
the reluctance of a Mussulman to desert his faith with much 
astonishment when we remember that the })enn1ty for such an act 
is death. The chances of conversion are ivmote indeed so long 
as the body as well as the soul of the convert is thrown into the 
scales. 

But personal apprehensions, though an important, aiv not the 
deciding factor in the situation. It is against the impregnable 
rock-wall of Islam, as a system embracing every sphere, 
BtrengUi and duty, and ^act of life, that the waves of missionary 

ofliUm jiffort beat and buffet in vain. Marvel Ion si}' adapted 

alike to the climate, character, and occupations of those countries 
upon which it has laid ifs adamantine grip, Islam holds its votary] 
in complete thrall frpm the cradle to the grave. To him’, it is not 
only religion, it is government, philosophy, and science as well. 
The Mohammedan conception is not so mucli that of a state clturoh 
as, if the phrase may be permitted, of a church state. The iindei^ 
girders with which society itself is wurpetl round anj not of civil, 
but of ecclesiastical, fabrication ; and, wrapped in this KU{)erb, if 
paralysing, creed, the Mussulman livej^ in*C(«ntented surrender of 
*all volition, deems it his highest duty to worshrj> God and to 
compel, or, where ira|K>88ible, to depise those wlio do not worship 
Him in the spirit, and then dies in sure and certain hojie of Para- 
dise. So long as this all-compelling, all-abwirbing (vnle of life 
holds an Eastern pe(»ple in its embrace, determining iwery duty and 
regulating eveiy act of exihttuice, and finally meting out an assured 
salvation, missionary treasure and missionary self-flenial will largely 
Ix^ spent in vain. Indeed, an active propaganda is, in my judgment, 
the worst of policies that a Christian mission in a bigfttiHl Muisul-* 
man country can adopt, and the very tolerance with which I have 
credited the Persian government is in large measure due to the 
prudent abstention of the Christian missionarit^s from avowed prose* 
lytism. Their work and their ultimate reward lie rather in the 
secular and physical than in the spiritual aspect of missionary 
enterjwise. By schools, by charity, and still more by the free gift 
of medical aid, they slowly, but surely, make some impression 
upon the hearts of the unregenerate mass, and some day, when they 
have been long dead and forgotten, their justification may come. 
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Finally, let me djpeak of the attitude of the Persian Govern- 
ment towards the Jews, Five years ago the number of Jews in 
Th« Jews Persia was conjecturaliy returned as 19,000 ; but I incline 
m Persia ^ opinion that this total is below the mark. I liave 
indeed, been supplied with a table in which their total census is 
fixed at 65,000, but this appears to be a grosmexaggeration. The 
chief centres of Jewish residence are Teheran (4,000), Hamadaii 
(2,000), Isfahan (3,700), Shiraz (8,000), Urumiah, Meshed, Kashan, 
Saveh, Kermanshah, and Bushire. 


As a community, the Persian Jews are sunk in great poverty 
and ignorance. They have no schools of their own, except in the 
Backyard synagogues, where they are only taught to repeat their 
wndition prayers, which the majority do not understand. Exce])t 
in Teheran, Hamadan, Kashan, Khonsar, and Gulpaigan only 
Hebrew is taught, and not Persian. Suph as can read or write the 
language -of the country have studied it privately. In Hamacjaii, 
about a hundred young men receive tuition in the school of the 
American Mission ; in Teheran, abbut fifteen study foreign lan- 
guages under similar auspices. In Isfahan, -a conveited Jew of 
Teheran, Mirza Nurullah by name, who has been educated in Eng- 
land, has recently started a school, where lie instructs about twenty 
young men in Hebrew, 'Persian, and English. 

Throughout) the Mussulman countries of the East these unhappy * 
people have been subjected to the persecution which custom has 
Digabilitieg themselves, as well as the world, to regard as their , 

and perse- normal lot. Usi|||Uy compelled to live apart in a Ghetto, or 
cu ion separate quarter of the towns, they have from time im- 
memorial suffered from disabilities of occupation, dress, and habits, 
which have marked them out as social pariahs from their fellow 
creatures. The majority of Jews in Persia are engaged in trade, 
in jewellery, in wine and opium manufacture, as musicians, dancers, 
scavengers, pedlars, and in other professions to which is attached 
no great respect. They rarely attain to a leading mercantile posi- 
tion, In Isfahan, where there are said to be 3,700, and where they 
occupy a relatively better status than elsewhere in Persia, they are 
not permitted te wear the kolah or Pemhn head-dreBs/to have 
^opB *\n^eVaz.aaT, the wifi\s oS ftie^i^^onse^shSgh as a 

Moslem neighbour’s, or to ride in the ett^ts. In Teheran a«<i • 
Kashan they are also to be ibund in lar^ numbers and 
^ Xn Shir&z thevArA' vAmr htuilv 
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they are prosperous and free from persecution. soon, however, 
as any outburst of bigotry takes place in Persia or elsewhere, the 
Jews are apt to be the first victims. Every man's hand is then 
against them ; and woe betide the luckless Hebrew who is the first 
to encounter a Persian street mob. I have already related the 
circumstances of the forced conversion fifty years ago of the Jews 
in Meshed. Dunng^he absence of tlie Shah in Europe in 1889, a 
fanatical disturbance took place in Shiraz and Isfahan, largely 
instigated Ijy the clerical firebrand, Sheikh Agha Nejefi, whom I 
have mentioned, in the course oi* which a Jew was killed in the 
streets, and his murderer was at first suffered to go scot-free, and 
finally only sentenced to the Imstinado. The Sheikh, by way of 
improving or embittering the situation, took upon himself to pro- 
mulgate a series of archaic disabling laws against the Jewt^of 
Isfahan, in which odious restrictions were impoifed u|ion their food, 
dress, habits, life, fortune,* inheritance, and trade. The Zil-es- 
Sultan was afraid to move for fear of endangering liis position. It 
was largely in consequence of this uutbn^ak that an influential 
deputation from the .^nglcndcnvish Association waited upon the 
Shah while in London, and presented to him a memorial on the 
subject of their co-religionists in Persia. The Shah gave assurances 
of protection, which were much needed, andjwhich, if is to be hopeil,. 
will be carried out. 

This slight sketch of the condition of religious liberty in Persia 
will have shown that, universal as is the spirit of scepticism among 
Snmmuy intelligent classes, coiiciliat^y as is the attitude of 

the Government towards ChrisSan sects who keep to 
themselves and do not interfere with others, and decadent though 
the power of the muWtJut lias become in contrast wdth their fonner 
pride, the hold of Islam, as a systiuii over JVrsia, is not seriously 
weakened, fanaticism can still l^e played upon by adroit fiugerii, 
and’tbe day is yet far distant, when, if ever, the Crescent will be 
mtjpplanted in Iran by the Cross. 


Notb o«r TBjg Pjsbsian Curiikxcv 

(/nM» *Bam3timg im Pmnla,* hy J*. BabUw, in the * Journal of the 
.,m^Banker$,* JDeeemhor 1H91). 

•i , 

% Tlii^lftosy of Peniaa cmseiicy, Uk« f bat of all eaiiers ooontrfei, la a story of 
deyiodatto, and In f|y»- measure of deboaemeiilu Xtymology glv«e ue in Pemia 
a Umym 4k ecxmonic bletory. 1 have spoken freqnenUjr.of a foMoa, wblcb la 
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actually a piece of money of ten silver krattSt worth about 5t. 9d* Now toman is 
a wor^ iutrodpced into Persian by the Mongols, under Jengbiz Khan, in the 
thirteenth century. It signifies * ten thousand/ and, amongst other applications, 
was used to mean ten thousand dinart. The dinar was a gold coin of 52 grains, 
equivalent, therefore, to a fraction more than half a sovereign ; consequently a 
tomem was worth about 5,000^. 

With the Sefavi dynasty, during the sixteenth century, the toman ceased to be 
equivalent to, 10,000 gold dinart^ and under Abbas the Great a toman of money 
was equivalent to 50 abbatois — a silver coin weighing about 130 grains — and the 
value of the toman was about 3/. 7s. The abbatsi was divided into four shah% 
weighing each 18 grains of silver, and worth about 4<f. The toman, as it does 
to-day, still figured in accounts as 10,000 difiars, but the dinara became a mere 
money of account, without any coin to represent it. 

The weights of the silver coinage were soon reduced, and in 1678 one toman 
(or 50 abbassis) was worth 21. Qa. Sd. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
under Shah Sultan Husein, the abbaaai weighed only 84 grains, and the toman was 
worth about 21. 4a., and under Nadir Shah, some years later, the abbaaai wa« 
reduced to 72 grains, and the toman was worth l^. 18«. 

In Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia, published in 1816, the toman is put 
down at \l. Under Fath Ali Shah, who died in 1836, krana, each weighing 112 
grains, were first coined, and a kran was etjual to 5 abhaaaia or 20 ahahia, and wsa 
the tenth part of a toman, which was worth 16s. 

The aJuihia ceased to be silver coins, and with a further reduction in the weight 
of the kran, silver abhaaaia were also abolished. The kran experienced several 
reductions in weight ; already in 1839, ten of them, or one toman, were worth 
only 10s. ; and now, in 1891, the toman bi worth about 5a. 9d. 

The abbaaai, or one-fifth of a kran, is worth less than 1 \d., and the ahahi is a 
copper coin weighing grains, and worth a quarter of that amount. 

It is tolerably certain that the people had to bear the weighty burden of the^ 
tamperings with the standard, and, as in other countries, the decrease in weight 
or fineness of coin was no more than an indirect and very severe tax. Of the copper 
coinage, we are told, for instance, that it was considerable, that each town had its 
own coinage, and that it was re-minted every year at a reduction, and that the 
old coin was forcibly bought up at par with the new coin of lesser weight. 

In the seventeenth century one pound of copper was coined into 46 kaabeh, 
worth U. 4d., giving a profit of 16 per cent. The Shah in 1672 received a roj'altj 
of 2 per cent, on the mintage. Three inferences may, 1 think, be drawn from the 
fragmentary notices we have of currency matters, viz. ; that the riches of the 
country have greatly decreased ; that the circulating medium bim for ages been 
below the wants of the country ; and that one of the causes of this lack of coin ij 
the hoardings of the Government and, doubtless, also of the people. 

Any ope who has examined a handful of old Persian coin — <.s. coin minted 
before 1877 — will understand the difficulty there is in counting (for weighing h 
out of the question^ and examining any considerable sum. A thorough and well 
thought-out reform is, therefore, of great urgency, as a first step to the economu 
regeneration of the coontiry. Unfortunately, ^ bring about such a reforiii» the 
PcHEsian Government must give up all its old ideas.of administration, and its profiu 
obtaiped by furming oat the mint ; in faot, it must submit to be absolutely gnidef^ 

Einopean theory and praotioe. 

*.>|Lttempts have been made of late years to attain this ob}eot»bat they have 
on aeooimt of the public weal having frequently given way to temporal) 
In 1863 Monsienr Davoust was invil|^ to Teheran to take charge of 
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mint, but the resistance, active and passive, he enoountered was lo groat that seven 
jears later he loft the country without having been able to aooomplish anything. 
In 1875 Herr Peohan, an Austrian mint ofiioial. was entrusted with a reform 
of the currency, and initiated one wliich would have been effioiont had ho Inwn 
allowed full powers and the requisite meaua for carrying out his ideas. He no 
sooner had b^un his work, however, than he was ordered to coin large quantities 
of copper, and to leave silver minting for a future occasion. When he attempte<1 
to coin a standard silver kran, and asked for the funds necessary for raising the 
quality of the piece, he was met by a refusal, and by a suggestion as to alloy 
which it was impossible for him, as an Austrian official, to accept. Herr Pochan 
furnished the /ollowing table, showing the result of his assays of coin in circula* 
tion in 1877. It must bo state^l that at that lime the governors of provinoes bad 
each a local mint, for working which they paid ii yearly royalty. 


rrovincoa 

Yoarn 

1 

i WHirht 

1 ViDMinM 

Value 


A.H 

A r» 

frnuiini<'s 

! pprJ.fKHi 

franr* 

Hamatlan . 

vm 

1877 

1 4-95 

: 760 

0-886 

TauriM 

1290 

1874 

1 4-9(» 

1 820 

0*8926 

Kasluiu 

1282 

1865 

• 508 

! N20 

0*91658 

Isfahan 

129:i 

1877 

5-02 

1 840 

0987 

Kerman 

I29:i 

1877 

• 4!M) 

1 840 

0*9146 

Mazanderan 

1292 

1876 

4-97 

i 840 

0*9277 

Meshed 

1298 

1877 

! 4-90 

1 840 

0*91 

Kermanshah 

! 1282 

1866 

, 4-97 

880 

0*9719 

Kesht. 

! 12R0 

1864 

4*80 

1 890 

0*9493 

Teheran 

1292 

1876 

502 

1 tK)0 

1004 

Shiraz 

1291 

1876 

4iM) 

900 

098 

Yezd . 

' 127H 

1862 

4 97 

iKK) 

0*994 

Herat . 

1277 

1861 

4*90 

• 900 

0*98 


•These iiguros give some i<lca of the irregularity of the Persian currency. 
Between kran^ of Ilamadan and those of Teheran there is a difTcrcnce In value 
of no less than 17 per cent. ; between those of other towns and of the capital the 
difference is very considerable from a monetary' fioint of view, although less than 
in the extreme cases quoted. Since 1H77 t he currency has certainly not improved, 
for the old heavy hunt have been re>tniiited, and th(' debnisHi ones rntnain in 
clrcolaiion in ob^ience to Gresham’s law. 

It is evident that a reform of the currency can only be carried out in one of two 
ways : —AVesffp ,• The Government should abandon the policy of farming out the 
mint for a yearly sum, and should take over the direct management of t he currency. 
A new coinage should be struck, and the old coinage called in and re-tninUKl at iU 
‘legal standard and weight, at the cxpt'nsc* of the Htatc. This would Ins the best 
and soundest solution of the difficulty, but to carry it out the ideas of the 
Government must undergo a complete revolution. Secondly : The mint might lie 
handed over to Bnropean control for n definite period, to be worked for the benefit 
of the State. As the Government would probably refuse to make any sacrifloes for 
the reform, there remains only the creation of a new system, based upon a Ama, 
oorresponding to the value of the coin actually in circnlation, less the cost of re< 
coinage. This would enable the old coinage to be called in, and, with the denrth 
of the cirenlating medium, it is probable that the modification would affeetthi 
OKobaage veiy slightly, if at all. On the other band, a ttnifora type of kran, welt 
osoooted and circalatiog in sufficient quanUties, would undoubtedly be a gmi 
lo trade and to the country generally. 

▼OL. 1. ® L L 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE NORTH-WEST AND WESTERN PROVINCES 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear. 

Shakspbabe, Maohethf act iii. sc. 4. 
Hie etiam csecos instare tumultus 
Saepe monet, fraudesqueet operta tumescere bella. 

ViEGIL, Oeorg, I. 465. 


In passing to the North-Western Provinces of Persia, I am ap- 
proaching a part of my subject which, like the Caspian Provinces 



— but for different and less purely physical reasons — has 
special characteristics and a marked individuality of its 
own. These reasons are in the main political, or allied 


baijan thereto. Azerbaijan is the province which, excepting 
only Khora^an, has more often been violated by foreign invasion 
than any other part of Persia. Not seventy years ago it was the 
theatre of the Irtst-RussoTPersian war. Should that conflict ever 


again be renewed, it is all but certain to be the scene of the initial 
operations. Its northern borders march with those of the Russian 
Trans-Caucasian dominions, and its capital is less than 100 miles 
from the Russian frontier. On the west it is coterminous with 


the territories of another Power with whom Persia is on worse 


terms than with Russia — viz, Turkey — and the borderland with 
whom is to this day a matter of dispute and an arena of inter- 
mittent conflict. Nor is the political problem of Azerbaijan 
created by actual contact or possible collision with Russia and 
Turkey alone. The province contams within itself human elements 
that differentiate it from all other parts of the kingdom. Here, 
and in the adjacent regions, are located the famous and formid- 
able Kurds, whose name has achieved a world-wide reputation as 
synonymous with a state of anarchy and deeds of blood. Here, 
i6Ae by side with these desperate tribesmen, are settled a large 


population belonging, to an ancient Christian persuasion, who have 
attracted to themselves the attention of Europe, and have fired 

d.. Great 
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Britain. Here, too, are to be found the ubiqui^us Annec^jiliui and 
their inseparable and irrepressible concomitant, the Armenian 
Question. Surely in these jarring elements, which w^ould appear 
to have as much in common as the contents of the several vessels 
that composM^cmet-stand, there is material enough and to spare for 
the * questions ’ of diplomatists or the crises of ^itioians* If we 
add that the vast majority of the inhabitants of this part of the 
Shah’s dominions are not Iranian but Turkish in descent, and 
that the * language of Azerbaijan is not Persian but IHirki, 
we augment rather than diminish the interest already excited ; 
whilst the facts that from this province are drawn the most reso- 
lute and watlike elements of the entire population of Persia, that 
it contains the commercial capita], Tabriz, and that its fertility 
of resources entitles it to be called the granary of Northern 
Iran, justify the claim that it should be examined and regarded 
with no careless or superficial eye.* 

My readers will long ago have gatliered that Persia is a land 
of mountains and plains, in which the former are rarely out of 
MoanUin 1^1^^ latter play the part of thresholds to the 

■yatera successivc ranges, Azerbaijan does not differ from the 
rest of the country in this respect. *But -whereas we have hitherto 
remained in close proximity to the main or Tateral branches of a 
ringle great eystem, running from the south-west of the Caspian to 
the confines of Meshed, wo hero encounter a separate and detached 
mountain group, not directly connected with the Elburz. The 
orographic system of North-Western Persia is part of the lofty high- 
lands of Russian and Turkish Armenia on the north and north- 
west, and of Kurdistan on the south, which have bex^n called 
by Ritter the Medic Isthmus, connecting the Iranian with the 

' For information relating speciallj to Azerbaijan, ri^ John fioll (1716), 
fmn St, Peterihnrg, vol. I.; 1^. Tanooigne (1807-1808), IsHret tur la 
vol i.; A. Dapr6 (1807-1800), Voyage en Per$e, vol. i.; Sir J. M. Kinnafr 
(ciro. 1810), Oeogrof Ideal Memoir ; J. P. Morler (1809), Pint Jowrney^ capi. xiv., 
J. P. Morier (1812), Second Jewmoy, cap*, xr., xri., xriii., xlx., xx., xxil.; 
8t. Martin (1818), Miwudrei tur VArmSnie, 2 rola. ; CJolonel W. Montefih (1826), 
Journal of the Jt.0,S., vol. iii. p. 1 ; Ueneial F. R Oheiney (1886-1837), 
diHonfor the Smnoy of the BupknUot, vol. ii. cap. x.; Oolonel W. K. Stuart 
(1886X Jonmalofa JteHdonee ia Nortkem Ptrtia ; Ob. Toxiar (1889), VArmdnio^ 
^ Poroo^ ot la Mioopotamdo \ M. von Tbielmann (1872), Journey in tko Cauaaoot^ 
ii.; Hr. Q. Baddo (1879-80), PetermamCt' Mittkoil 1881, pp. 47-86» 1611.176, 
861.870; If. Qiaolle (1882), Lo Cnuaate et la Per$o; Mme. Diealafoy (1861% 
^ ^trta, onpi. li.-v. 
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AnatoUan ranges. 'I’he northern part of this region^is broken into 
fertile valleys and rolling plateaux; the ravines sometimes contain 
extensive, but not lofty, forests ; on the hill slopes are pasture-lands 
which feed the iSocks of the nomad tribes ; whilst in the hollows of 
the plains, where water is abundant, villages are buried in tht* 
rich foliage of orchards and gardens. A considerable river, the 
Aras or Araxes, is the boundary of the province on the north, the 
Kizil Uzun (Eed Long Eiver), skirts it pn the south, and afterwards, 
under the name of the Sefid Eud (White Eiver), flows into the 
Caspian to the east of Eesht. Eich in water, with a soil excellently 
adapted to the growth of cereals, possessing mineral resources, 
certain though undeveloped, Azerbaijan is indeed a favoured por- 
tion of the Shah’s dominions. Further south, when we come to 
the Kurdistan mountains, a name somewhat vaguely applied to the 
frontier highlands inhabited by the Kurds, the more open valleys 
and undulations of the north are succeeded by narrow defiles 
between the several ridges, whose uniform inclination is, with an 
astonishing regularity, from north-west to south-east, and passagi^ 
between which is effected by means of deep tengs or transverse 
gorges, due, like those which I have previously described in North- 
Eastern Khorasan, not to the erosive action of water, but to primor- 
dial fracture in the crust of the earth. These mountains unite un 
the south with the range known to classical writers as the Zagros. 

The great elevation and the more noithem latitude of thif^ 
mountainous region arc responsible for extremes of climate mon* 
Climate ®®vere than are felt in any other part of Persia. Tin* 
heat of the Persian Gulf in summer is matched b} 
the cold of Azerbaijan in winter; but vrhereas the Gulf is 
never cold in winter, AzerMijan is apt to be excessively hot in 
summer as well. The spring amd autumn are delightful seasons. 
In the intervening months the sjpn’s rays are very piercing. The 
winter begins early, lasts late, and is dreaded for its rigoui>. 
Heavy fall»of snow block the roads ; men are frequently frozen to 
dleath in the passes; at Tabriz, a thermometer exposed to the aii 
at night seldom rises above zero (Fahrenheit), and we read of ink 
freezing in the inkstand and water in the tumblers in a room when* 
a fire is^kept burning. Colonel Stewart, in a report, compares the 
summer climate to India (with the advantage, however, of cool 
nights) and the winter climate to Canada. 

/ General Chesney gave the area of Azerbaiian as 25.280 sauare 
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miles. Colonel Stewart, now Consul-Genial at Tabriz, tiiiims it 
as 43,500, General Schindler as 35,000. The total poimlation 
is estimated at not far short of 2,000,000,^ of which the 
Ptfpuifttion i*eckoned at 450,000, and the Christiana at 

72,900 (Nestorians, 44,000 ; Armenians, 28,900). Owing im part 
to the missionary establishments of the foreign churches, in part 
to the staffs of the various consulates nt Tabriz, and in part to the 
mercantile importance of the latter city, there are now as many as 
120 Eurcfpeans and Americans in the province. The name 
Azerbaijan is said to be derived from Hre, and baijan^ keeper, 
and to testify to the ancient predominance of the fire-worshippers 
in this part of Persia. It is identical with the Atropatia or Afro- 
patene of the classical writers. 

In the tables which I publish elsewhere of the Persian Re- 
venue for 1888 to 1889, the contribution of Azerbaijan appears 
at 780,142 jdus 00,002 h/nirnirH oi* grain, or a 

ana ex- ^ total iiionev value of 900,000 ecpii valent to 

iieiuliture 270,190/. Oil the other hand, the revenue for 1889 to 
1 890 appears in the (’onsnlar Report® as 385,071/. No two tables < 
of Persian accounts were ever found to agree ; and there is frequently 
sufficient ground for divergence in the diftenmt bases upon which 
the conflicting calculations have betni •framed. In this cose the* 
figures in tlie earlier and smaller estimate are those of revenue 
from taxes and customs only, and are calculat'd at the rate of 35 
krans to 1/. The figiire.s in the Consular Report contain other 
items, as ^the following table shows ; and the recent remarkable 
rise in silver having loweretl the rate of exchange to 30 kniHt* 
to the 1/., they are counted at thatjjate : — 

* Maliat * (including land tax in money, rent of Crown lumln, tax c » '/. 

on cattle, and tax oil trades), 7.'JO,000 fewKt/u .... ^275,<KJU 0 0 

Tax in kind, 15,200 kharvan {kharvar * l,0<K> lbs.) of grain - 

6,785^ tons. Value, at 15#. a hkarrar of 1,000 Jlw . . •» 1 1 ,4<KI O 0 

7,000 hkarrar of simw « »,125 tons, at 8#. a kharrar of 

1,0001b.. . . - ^»275 0 0 

Custom, and octroi, 271/)00 toman* • 90,»88 0 0 

Pka.porte, 20,000 toman* .... * ' * ** . 

Total . ^5.674 19 0 

This total is not in itself by any means too serere a burden for 

' If (hb be ooriect, Aierbaijen muiit lie by far the mo.! thioMy popnlated proJ 
▼inceof Penda. 
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wealthy a province to sustain, although some injustice is inflicted 
by irregular assessments and by the unscientific mode of collec- 
tion. 

Tabriz, the capital city, which occupies much the same position 
in North-Western as does Meshed in North-Eastern Persia, which is 
Tabriz residence of the Heir Apparent, the station of a British 

Consul-General, and the largest commercial emporium in 
Persia, deserves somewhat minute attention. Situated at the 
extremity of an extensive plain, which extends to the ‘gleaming 
expanse of the Urumiah Lake, and a little to the south of the Aji 
Chai (chai is Turki for river), which irrigates the gardens outside 
the city, it is framed in a landscape of orange and red-coloured 
hills, while on the south rises the snow-covered cone of Mount 
Sehend, 1 1 ,800 feet above the sea. 

Tabriz has enjoyed, or perhaps 1 should say suffered, an eventful 
history. ' Situated at so slight a distance from the frontier, it has 
Earth- fallen the first victim to invading armies, and has been 
quakes successively held by Arabs, Seljuks, Ottomans, Persians. 
, and Russians. What the rage of conquest or the licence of posses- 
sion has spared. Nature has interfered to destroy. The city has been 
desolated by frequent and calamitous earthquakes. Twice we hear 
of its being levelled to the, ground before, in 1392, it was sacked 
by Timur, whose path was strewn with ruins that vied with* 
the convulsions of Nature. Five times during the last two 
centuries has it again been laid low. A reliable historian 
(Krusinski) tells us that 80,000 persons perished in the earthquake 
of 1721 ; and we hear from another source that half that number 
were claimed for the death-roll by its successor in 1780. It is 
small wonder that a city so relentlessly persecuted has scarcely 
ventured to raise its head, that its streets are mean and narrow, 
that it contains few or no public buildings of any distinction, and 
that the bulk of its dwelling-houses are one-storeyed and low. 
What is the use of building a lofty structure, only to find it 
toppling down upon your ears ? 

A fanciful tradition ascribes the origin of the name to th* 
gratitude of Zobeideh, the famous wife of the Kalif Harun-cr 
Rashid, who, having been cured of a fever by its 8alubriou'^ 
hiatorj climate, is said to have caUed the spot Tab-riz, or Fever- 
expelling. This, in common with other far-fetched interpretation" 
that ^cited the cariosity of the 8eventeenth>^ntury travellers 
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from Europe, must be not too respectfully dismissed. Tabriz 
an Aryan word, derived from iah or iap^ warm, tepid, and rez, ris, 
Ve«7», a verbal root meaning to flow. It signifies, therefore, * warm- 
flowing,’ and originated from the hot springs in the neighbourhood. 
This word became the classical Tauris, which at the close of the 
third century after Christ was the capital of the Armenian King 
Tiridates 111. Its predecessor, located by Rawlinson at Takht-i- 
Siileiman, was Ganzaca, or Gaza, the Kandsag of Armenian history. 
To Zobeideh we may concede the distinction of having, in 791 A.D., 
rebuilt and beautified the city, a service which has more than once 
in history procured for its author a founder’s claim and honour. 
In Marco Polo’s time it was a city where ‘ the merchants make large 
profits.’ * The Spaniard Clavijo spent nine days here in 1404 and 
nineteen days in 1405, on his journey to and from Samarkand ; 
and so speedily had the city recovered from Timur’s visitation 
that even then, though formerly much more populous, it contained 
200,000 inhabitants, and ‘the finest baths in the whole world.’* 
A few years later it became the capital of the Kurdish dynasty of 
Kara Koyunlu, or Black Sheep; but they in their turn were 
expelled in 1468 by Uzun Hasan (Long Hasan), the chief of 
the Ak Koyunlu, or White Shec^p, who made himself sovereign of 
Persia, and in whose reign the Venetian travellers, whose diaries 
have fortunately been preserved and given to the world, visited his 
dominions. Josafa Barbaro, who was at Tabriz in 1474, called him 
King Assambai (i.e. Hasan Beg), and left a long account of the city, 
Amb|x>sio Contarini called the King Ussun Cassan. A little later 
the anonymous merchant whose travels have also been published in 
the same collection * (1507-20) said the city was without walls but 
twenty-four miles in circumference. As for the ladies, he seems 
to have found time in the intervals of business to appreciate .their 
charms, for he leaves record that 

The women are as white as snow. Their dress is the same as 
always has been the Persian costume— wearing it open at the bre^, 
•bowing their bosoms and even their bodies, the whiteness of which 
wsembles ivory. 

* In 1320 there is evidence of a Venetian settlement at Tsbiis, Mid In IB41 
^he Oenoese had a faotoiy there, presided over by a Consul with a council of 24 
mereluuits. 

* ilOwraMcw EmbaM§ (Hakluyt Hoc.), pp. 87-89. 

* IWmwIs int 0 PsnUt rUakluyt Soc.). 
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- Qn the other hand, less favoured or more exacting was ‘ the most 
noble magnifico ’ Vincentio d’AIessandri, who in 1571 said — 

The women are mostly ugly, though of fine features and noMe 
dispositions. They wear robes of silk, veils on their heads, and show 
their faces openly. 

All the writers of this and the succeeding epocTi concur in 
eulogies of the great commercial wealth and importance of Tabriz. 
^ Tavernier, in the middle of the next century^ said that 

cial import- ‘ money trolls about in. that place more than any other 
part of Asia.’* Chardin, however, in. 1671, has left the* 
most .glowing account of its extent and features : — 

It is really and truly a very large and potent city ; as being the 
second in Persia, both in dignity, in grandeur, in Riches, in Trade, and 
in number of Inhabitants. It contains 15,000 Houses and 15,000 
shops. I^ did not see many palaces or magnificent houses at Tauris. 
But there are the fairest Basars that are in any place of Asia. And it 
is a lovely sight to see their vast extent, their largeness, their beautiful 
Duomos, and the Arches over ’em ; the number of people that are 
there all the day long, and the vast quantities of merchandise with 
which they are filled.* 

The enthusiastic Frenchman went on to say that the city contained 
250 mosques, 300’ c((ravanserais, and a population of 550,000, and 
that 

The Piazza of Tauris is the most spacious Piazza that ever I saw 
in any city of the world, and far surpasses that of Ispahan. The 
Turks have several times drawn up within it 30,000 men in. Battel. 

In the present century the most notable experience of Tabriz 
has been its unresisted occupation by the Russian army under 
Paskievitch in the campaign of 1827. The Goyernor 
was seized and handed over as a prisoner to the Russians, 
and the latter occupied the Citadel and captured the town 
without firing a shot. * Neverthelese the ‘ St* Petersburg Gazette,' in 
chromding this achievement, stated that the garrison made a most 
obstinate defence, but that nothing could impede the ardour of the 
Impexial Jtroops, who carried all before them, took numerous stands 
of^OQkiurs,*aiid finally wrested from the Governor the keys of the 
city. The' colours, which had been specially manufactured in the 
baBaar atiVibrh^ and then artifioally perforated with bullet-holes, were 
* Traeeit, book i cap iii. * pp. S5Z-370. 
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sent to Moscow and were enshrined in great state in the Kremlki: 
There were only eight gates to the city, but fifteen colossal keys, 
also manufactured for the, purpose, wert% despatched to the same 
d^tination, and, 1 doubt not, are treasured as among the proudest 
trophies of Muscovite prowess. The city was restored to Persia 
upon the conclusion of peace in February of the following year. 

Since 1805 Tabriz has been tbe capital and residence of the 
Heir Apparent, havings been first chosen for that puipose in the 
Recent ^Rse of Abbas Mirza, the selected son of Fath AH Shah, 
figures Kinneir, about 1810, described it as ‘one t>f the most 
wretched cities in Persia,’ and ns having only 80,000 inhabitants. 
Morier, in 1812, gave it 50,000. In the long reign of peace tliat 
has succeeded the Russian war, the numbers have gmdually 
swollen, being reported at different intc‘rvals ns from 100,000 to 
140,000, until at the present moment they an* said to be between 
170,000 and 200,000. In 1880 (General Schindler re|^orted the 
town as containing eight mamziuiehH^ 818 moFfpies, 100 public 
baths, 106 caravanserais, 8,022 shops, tw^enty-eight guard-houses 
and five Armenian churches ; but a good many of these^gures, 
represent deserted fabrics, while the majority the so-called 
mosques are tekieks or public pray(*r-places ; so that the totals 
give an exaggerated impression of tluvexislijig'city. 

• Imposing and extensive as Tabriz must onc«* have been, there 
are at this moment positively only two monuments of antiquity 
The B*no of notice, and both of them an; in a state of 

M^ae ruin. The first of fhest* is the Kabud Musjid, or Rlue 
^ Mosque, so called from the magniticent Hpeciniens of 

enamelled faience by which it was once encrusted. It w'as built by 
dehan Shah, the last sovereign of the Black Shef‘p dynasty (1487— 
1468 A.D.).* Earthquakes have shattercMl its walls ; its dome has 

' It U Kcarcely credible that M. Binder, at other tiinpN an intelligent traveller, 
should have confused this monarch with the Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan. *Tha 
Blue Mosque,' he says, * was built by Shah Jehan in 1670, and it is to him that 
we owe the Mausoleum of Agra, of Secundra, and the palact? of Delhi, which 
struck me so much on my voyage to India.' (4 m A'vrdittan^ p. 66.) Here is quite 
a neat nollection of errors, apart from the crowning mistake of identity and of 
two centuries. For Shah Jehan could hardly have built a mosrjue anywhere in 
i670, having been deposed in 165$ and having died in 1065; nor did he build the 
Mausolenm of Secundra, which was raised by Jehangir in honour of his'^ father 
Akfaar. As regards the Blue Mowine, I hare followed the account given by mtsit 
kistoriaos. At Tabris. however, local tradition ascribes the foundation to Qbaxan 
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4iJlen in; and but few relics survive of the departed splendour; 
although these are suflScient to have drawn from a competent ob- 
server the remark that the Mosque of the Sunnis, as he calls it, 
from the tradition that it was raised in the days when the Sunni 
was the national faith, is the ‘ chef-d'oeuvre of Persian, and, per- 
haps, of all Oriental architecture.’ * The other relic is the Ark or 
Citadel, in the south-west part of the city, originally built by Ali 
Shah, and which once contained a magnificent mosque within its 
walls. It was converted into an arsenal in the first quarter of 
this century by Abbas Mirza, who employed a large number of 
English workmen ; and here, in July 1850, was shot the Bab, or 
founder of the Babi heresy. A solid mass of masonry 120 feet high, 
and with walls twenty-five feet thick at the base, towers above the 
city, and is a relic of the ancient structure. Faithless wives used 
to be hurled down from its summit ; but this method of execution 
was abandoned when one of these ladies, sustained by her inflated 
petticoats as by a parachute, descended unharmed on to terra firrmi. 
The palace of the Vali-Ahd, or Heir Apparent, is the most 
elegant modern building in the city. The Europeans live in tin* 
European Armenian quarter. Here are the residences of the 
quarter Turkish, Russian, and British Consul-Generals, the last 
named having a charming and spacious house, a great contrast to 
the quarters in which I left him before his transfer from Meshed.* 
France also maintains a Consul at Tabriz, whose business it is to 
foster such trade as she may possess, and to supervise the interestn 
of the Catholic Nestorians whom she has taken under her protection. 
There was once a Belgian Consul ; but a sinecure so complete 
could only end in withdrawal. As I have said, the interior of the 
town possesses no distinction : the houses are low, the lanes narrow 
and dirty ; and size and business alone demonstrate the existence 
of a capital. Considering that it is the second city in the kingdom, 
the residence of the heir to the throne, and the seat of great 
wealth, and that there are in the neighbourhood abundance of the 
most beautiful marbles and building materials, it is surprising, in 
spite of the earthquakes, that more eflfort has not been made U) 
embellish Tabriz. An inner wall encircles the building of the Ark. 
and a douUe outer wall, in no sort of repair, surrounds the city. 

' Ch. ik$eription de FArminie, 4^0., vol. 1. This work contains a series 

Of Nos. 42-62 of which are devoted to plans, designs, restora* 

tiimSaOKI^ 9ol<Hiifed sections of the Bine Moeqne. 
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I have already, in Chapter XIII., dwelt upon the character and 
personality both of the Vali-Ahd, the nominal Governor, and of his 
Go¥«rn- recent minister, the Amir-i-Nizara, the actual Governor, of 
ment Azerbaijan. Under the Persian system, which has never, 
except in the case of Abbas Mirza, allowed any initiative to a son 
of the sovereign, the former was a mere puppet. The latter kept 
the whole power in his own hands, and was indeed as a rule 
addressed as Governor-General. Being a man of strong character, 
he reduced turbulence to a minimum, and immensely consolidated 
the Shah’s authority and position in Azerbaijan. ’J'hough an old 
man, he is still full of life and vigemr, and under any change 
of regime might devote to a kingilom the talents that were 
recently concentrated upon a province. His salary was only 5,000 
ifmin.ns per annum, or 1,420/. ; but the important point in the pa}^ 
of any Persian Governor is not what he receives from the State, 
but what he exacts from the people. Among other allowances to 
Azerbaijan from the Royal Treasim' w’C fiml a siibHidy of 2,000 
ionians for post-houses on the postal rout4* ; and the same sum for 
fireworks at festival times, the Persians considering a holiday, 
religious or secular, that is not so celebrated in much the same 
light as we should a Christmas without plum-pudding or mince- 
pies. . * • * 

• Fraser, pitssing through Azerbaijan in 1804, ajid* observing the 
rx>yaUyU> calamitous results of the system under which Fath AH 
the Crown gijah distributed his colossal male progeny in every 
Government post throughout the kingdom, remarkc<l : 

The most obvious consequence of this state of affairs is a thorough 
and universal detestation of the Kajar race, which is a prevalent 
feeling in every heart and the theme of every tongue.* 

Just, however, as in Khorasan a similar feeling, existing as 
late as MacGregor’s visit in 1875, has disappeared under the firm 
and not unpopular rule of the reigning Shah, 8r> have the sins ot 
his great-uncles, the sons of the prolific Fath AH, been forgotten 
and forgiven in Azerbayan. The Turkish population of that 
province, so far from being hostile, are predisposed to be friendly 
to a dynasty of Turkish extraction. There is far too kc-en a hatred 
between Shiahs and Sunnis, between the 1 urkish subjects of the 
Shah and the Turkish subjects of the Sultan across the border, to 
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afford much scope for political discontent among the former ; and 
Azerbaijan is probably at this moment the most loyal of the frontier 
provinces. Its inhabitants (with the exception of the Kurds, who 
will be dealt with separately, and of wfhom it would be unsafe to 
predicate loyalty to anybody), being of the Tui^kish stock, are 
more stubborn and self-reliant than the docile and supple Iranian ; 
and it may be asserted that, were resistance to a foreign invader 
ventured upon, it would be far more effectively displayed by the 
Azerbaijanis, in spite of their proximity to Russian teiYitory and 
Russian arms, than by the lethargic peoples of Khorasan. 

Russia has been, not unnaturally, credited with designs upon 
Azerbaijan second only in seriousness and intensity to h(*r 
Russian yearning for Khorasan. Just as, after the war of 1857, 
views England, in the opinion of many persons well qualifi(‘d 

to judge, acted foolishly in the surrender of certain posts in the 
south, such as Mohammerah and Bushire, which were then in 
her possession, so Russia is believed many times to have regretted 
that she did not retain a little more in the settlement of Tiirko- 
manchai. That that settlement was as negatively favourabh', oi* as 
little unfavourable, to the Persians as it now appears to have het*n, 
was mainly due to the wise counsel of Sir John McNeill, wlio 
persuaded Fath Ali Sliah to yield before more was demanded. Sir 
Justin Sheil, Speaking with the authority of a British Minister iu 
Persia, said : — 

Had Russia known then as well as she now (circ. 1850) does the 
value of Azerbaijan, commercial, political and material — its richiu^ss 
in com, mineral productions, and soldiers — there can be little doubt 
that that province too would have been absorbed by the Holy 
Empire.* 

Trade between Europe and Persia in this quarter has commonly 
entered or left Azerbaijan by one of two routes — either through 
Turkish territory from Trebizond in the south-eastern 
Aaerbaijan comer of the Black Sea, or through Russian territory 
fiXHn the Caucasus. The former route was inaugurated by Abbas 
Mirza over sixty years ago, with the double desire of encouraging 
British trade with Persia, to which he was very friendly, and « f 
injuring the Russian trade route, to which he was naturally hostib • 
prince deputed an agent to London and established correspon' 

* Note D to Lady Shell's Glimjf§e$ of tifefimd Mannor% ia Portia. 
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deuce with a large commercial bouse in the City, wlio opened 
direct communication by steamer with Trebizond. The first 
experiment failed; but a second attempt, in which the English 
go^s were brought in transit through Constantinople, succeeded, 
and this transit trade is said before long to liave amounted to 
1,000,OOOZ. At the same time cloth manufacture was intnxluctHl 
into Persia by Mr. Armstrong, an Englishman, at the request and 
cost of Abbas Mirza. Fulling mills wen^ establishtMl at Khoi, and 
spinning, .carding, and weaving machines nt»ar Tabriz. After the 
rupture between England and Persia consequent ujxm Mohammed 
Shah’s expedition against Herat in 18J18, this Anglo- Persian trade 
collapstHl abruptly ; and in tlu^ y<^ar 1881) an Euglish traveller 
wrote: ‘Of the British residents in Tabriz only three remain ; of 
the British commerce I am not awan' that there are any remains.’ 
The squabbles of diplomatists and the humours of (’ourts do not, 
however, permanently interfere with a trader W(‘ll founded and 
convenient to lx>th parties ; and within a fc^w years* time British 
impK)rts were again to be seen in the ascendant in tlie bazaars of 
Tabriz. There was the less in^cessity to ailopt the long and arduous 
overland route from 8V(»bizoiid, Iwcjuisc* Russia l*or some time en- 
couraged international trade by allowing fn*e transit through the 
Caucasus, Poti being the port of debarkation visually resorted to on 
the Black Sea. Under these conditions the value t)f imports and 
exports for the province of Azerbaijan fose in the years 1868, 1861), 
and 1870 to the following high figures : — 

1H6K ]H«» 1H70 

rmporte . £1,351,000 £1,575,776 £J,01H,717 

Exports . . 68.3, «85 001,218 422.632* 

In explanation of these remarkably high figures of imports, it 
must be remembered that the bulk of trade with Northern J^^rsia, 
both Russian and English, at that time entered the country byway 
of Azerbaijan, the Russians not having as yet developed the Baku- 
Enaeli route, and the English not having approached Teheran on 
any large scale from the I’ersian Gulf. The absolute* command of 
the market in cotton fabrics, possesstxl by Great Britain, is shown 
by the following proportions of the totals above quoted 

1868 1MB 1H7<J 

£ 1 , 017,885 £1,123,211 £864.000 


' The gieet fall in the export# for 1870 wax doe to the lamuntable fainliie of 
that year. The growth and export of cotton all but collapsed. 
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In 1877, however, Russia embarked upon a policy of btrict 
protection, and adopted almost prohibitive measures against the 
Bussian Caucasian transit trade by demanding the deposit with 
protection Russian officials of a sum equal to the entire value of the 
goods transported through her territory, which was only retunu'd 
after it had been certified by official report that the goods had 
^ crossed the frontier intact. This edict had the effect of driving 
the European trade with Persia to the Trebizond route. It 
was to some extent modified a little later, but reappeared in a yefc 
more savage form in 1883, to which year we may attribute the 
almost total cessation of the Caucasian route for European gooils 
bound for Persia, which have ever since continued to enter the 
country from Trebizond. Of this route and the value of the trade 
that passes along it, I shall say something in a later chapter upon 
the Commerce of Persia. I am here restricting myself to the 
figures of Azerbaijan, of which, however, it must be borne in mind 
that a large proportion only passes through the Custom-house in 
transit to other parts of the country, and therefore must not be 
mistaken fcr local consumption. 

Taking the returns for the last three years, or a period twenty 
Latest years posterior to that previously selected, we find that 
atatieticB ^^0 totals are as follows : — 


Imports . 

Exports . 

Total volume of trade 


1887 

£ 910,108 

675 , 03 .*» 

1,486.14:1 


1888 

£ 664,196 

418,694 

1,077,890 


1889 

£ 853,891 

389,466 

1 , 243,347 


England still retains a scarcely disputed command of the market 
in cotton goods (grey and white, coloured, and prints), the .value 
of her imports in these commodities (nearly all from Manchester) 
having been 393,220/. in 1888 and 501,830/. in 1889*. During 
the same years Russia only imported 170 bales of cotton goods in 
1888, and 196 bales, valued at 4,000/., in 1889. The collapse in 
Russian competition, which raged rather merrily a few years ago, 
is to some extent due to temporary circumstances, of which the 
main is the extraordinary^ rise of fifty per cent, in the value of the 
Russian paper rouble i^ the course of the last two years, render^ 
ing importation from that country an unremnnerative proceeding. 
Russia, however, assisted by a large direct bounty to her exporter^', 
has handsomely beaten French sugar in the Tabriz market, 
although the rise in the rouble may detrimentally affect her here 
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also* Woollen goods to the value ^of from 30,000L to 40,000Z. 
come from .Bradford ; but a rather larger proportion (40,000f. to 
50,0002.) hails from AustriaVnd Germany, the bulk of these being 
woollen cloths of stiif texture and lustrous surface, which are 
manufactured in the former country. Tea to the value of 107,0002. 
comes from London and Amsterdam, chiefly the former, Russia 
sends half the glassware and crockery ; Austria and Germany tte'j 
other half. The two last-named countries share with France **thM 
haberdashery, and with France and Italy the velvets and silksr 
Bavaria supplies the gold lace and thread. Of the total of imports 
above quoted for 1889, the proportions claimed by Russia and 
other European countries are respectively as follows : — 

From Kxiropo From UumIa 

^£792, 340 £Gl,6ftl 

Roughly speaking, England may be said to take about 80 per 
cent, of the import and 10 to 12 per cent, of the export trade. 
The above figures represent the European imiK>rt trade from Trebi* 
zond, and the Russian import trade by the two routes of Tifiis and 
Julfa, and, on a rather larger scale, vid Ardebil, from the little 
port of Astara, on the Caspian. European goods in small quantities 
enter Azerbaijan from other quarters, viz. via Aleppo and Mosul 
from Alexandretta, and vid Suleimanieh ffom Baghdad, but the 
returns of this traffic are not forthcoming. 

If we turn to the com{K)nent items of the export table, it is 
not surprising to find that Russia, by virtue of her neighl)ourhood 
Export 1*^® handy market thereby supplied to local produce, 

claims a large preponderance — 266,4392., as comparcHl 
with the 123,0172. of other countries.* Of the former total, by far 
the largest item consists of dried fruits, raisins, apricots, and 
almond8,NFhich4o the united value of nearly 200,0002. in 1890 (and 
in 1888 of 222,0002.) were exported from the plains of Urumiah 
and Maragha by JRussian Armenians through Ardebil and Astara, 
for shipment tomka. Of the latter, or European total, the largest 
items are carpeto, which to the value of 42,2602. were exported, 
principally to England and America, and iwmbtdcu^ or Shiraz tobacco, 
to the value of 36,2902., which goes to fill the hubble-bubbles in 

* The SgQm here quoted of RoMian imports aod expfirts are taken from the 

Britiah Ooneiilar Beport«» and do not exactly Ully with thoee gi^en in the 
ofBdal BeporU published at St. Petersburg, where the total of KtiMlan imports ta 
wtumed as 74A34IL, and of Persian exports to Russia as 8JS 7SU. 
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the coffee-shops of Stambul. A few years ago Russia endeavoured 
to stimulate the growth of cotton in Azerbaijan for her own supplv 
by distributing cotton-seed gratuitously to the native cultivators ; 
but the climate is less propitious in this province than in other 
parts of Persia. With reference to the figures of exports given 
above, and in mitigation of the disparity existing between them and 
the imports, it should be mentioned that there is a large contraband 
trade across the border both with the Russian and Turkish pro- 
vinces, which escapes the Custom-house altogether ; and, that the 
total value of exports is probably half as much again. 

Although the figures that I have cited seem to indicate a con- 
siderable volume of trade, complaints have long been heard in 
Present Tabriz of the difficulties and small profits of business, 
and future TJiig arises principally from the vicious system of very 
long credits, which is a time-honoured institution in this market, 
from the rapid and constant fluctuations in exchange, and from the 
commercial morality of the Persian traders, which is as low as can 
well be imagined. A fraudulent bankruptcy, easily achieved by a 
bribe to the officials, or mulbths, is the favourite means of escaping 
an irksome debt. No doubt trade would be much improved if 
either of two roads which have been talked about for years were 
constructed : (1) from Bayazid on the Turkish frontier (on the 
Trebizond route), vid Khoi to Tabriz, and thence to Kazvin, when^ 
the main road would be struck to Teheran ; (2) vid Ardebil to 
Astara on the Caspian. Nothing has hitherto come of either of 
these projects, although rumour is at this moment busy with their 
extended execution. It is not safe in Persian politics, however, to 
look much more than a yard beyond the end of your nose ; and 
therefore I shall say no more about them. The Manchester firm 
of Ziegler's is the principal European house of business in Tabriz. 

As I have said, Azerbaijan is the recruiting ground of the 
flower of the Persian army, if, indeed, the phrase can be used of a 
Azerbaijan ordinarily presents so bedraggled an appearance, 

troops I gpeak here, however, of the material, not of the method.*^ 
or results. Abbas Mirza collected in this province the entire amiN 
which, although ultimately severely beaten, performed so creditably 
in the opening engagements of the Russian campaign. At the 
time of the war (1826) the Azerbaijan army consisted of 20,000 
cavalry, 6,000 regular infantry, and 10,000 irregnlar infantry, the 
second item being to a large extent drilled and in part officered 
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hy KngUshmen. The military contribution of the province is 
[lominally now as follows : — 

Infantry 


Three * Tomans * or Divieiomt 

yfr$t coiiRihting of eleven battalions, of whioh have a 

stren^h of 1,000 men, and three of 800 men each . « 10,400 

^>CitHd Division^ consisting^ of eight battalions, four of which have u 

Htrengt-h of 1,000 men, and four of 800 men each . . » 7,200 

7«W Diriri^fn, consist ing of ten batialionK. two of which have a st rength 

of 1,000 men, and eight of 800 men each >• 8,400 

Of these battalions three are recruited in the Government of Hamadan, 

but are included in the Azerbaijan army)- 

Total 26,000 

Cavalry 

Irrtigular (i.c. effective but not mobilised); from each district 200 to 
too Three regiments alone— with an average of 850 en<;h — are uni- 
formed i«iid disciplined, or eon therefore bo considered mobilised; 
ttie remainder are simply mounted men * - 6,800 


Artillery 

J'welve battalions, eacdi consisting of 400 men (formed, if ri‘<]uired, into 
l»atterios of four guns each, <lra\vn by horM*s and manned l>y sixty 
men, or into mountain batteries of four guns each, carried on 


riiuleR) .... 

. 

Infantry 

26,0tX) 

Cavalry 

0,800 

Artillery 

* 4,800 


Grand total .'17,600 


4,800 


Of the infantry and artillerymen it may be said that they are 
indisputably the best soldiers that J^ersia possesses. Both are drilled 
Dnii and frotn time Ui time, and have uniforms (not- an invariable 
armament appuitenauce of the iVrsian soldier) and a certain ftc- 
1 <)uaintance with discipline. They are called out perhaps once in 
three or four years for a period of six months, being tJje rest of the 
time at their homes. Certain of the battalions, however , as will 
have been seen in my chapter upon Khorasan, are embodied for a 
longer period^ two or three years, and are sent to garrison Meshed, 
Kerman, n-n d other distant parts of Persia, whose local levies are 
either untrustworthy or are not endowed with military instincts. 
The cavaliy horses are small, but of a strong and wiry stamp ; and 
the men are born riders, and conld be made into excellent light 
cavalry. A portion of the infantry and cavalry are armed with 
braech-loading Wemdl rifles, and some of the battaries of artillery 
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with breech-loading Uchatius guns ; but the majority of the in. 
fantry still trail the old smooth-bore percussion musket. 

The garrisons of the large towns in the province vary consider- 
bly in strength, according to the season of the year, a much larpe: 
OarriBons being called out in summer than in winter. Fo 

of ^r- some years a large camp of exercise has been aimuallv 
formed near Tabriz, 8,000 to 9,000 meil being assembled f(»r 
drill under an Austrian oflScer, who is reported to have made a ^n at 
improvement in their efficiency. In 1890, however, the, camp con- 
sisted of one cavalry regiment, 300 men, three battalions of infaiitrr, 
two horse-batteries, and a raountjain or mule-battery of artillen. 
The normal garrisons are as follows, entirely supplied by Azi r- 
baijan regiments : — 

Tabriz, — Two and a half battalions of infantry, one cavalry rogiment* 
(Persian Cossacks), and three batteries of artillery. 

Khoi, — One infantry regiment and one battery of artilleiy, besides 
some garnson artillery to man the guns of the fort.® 

Unimiah . — One infantry regiment and a small force of artillery. 
MaragJia.- One infantry regiment and a small force of artillery. 

Suj Bulak , — Half a regiment of infantry and a few artillerymen. 
ArdebU , — Half a regiment of infantry and a few artillerymen. 

For guarding the* high roa^ through the province from near Mianeli 
to Julfa on the Aras, and for the maintenance of some ten guard- 
houses, which are mostly empty, the Government pays 
tomans per annum to Prince Nasret-ed-Dowleh. At Maku, a curiou> 
place near the Turkish frontier, where there is an inaccessibh 
stronghold formed by some natural caverns,* a powerful chief 
named Timur Pasha Khan, is paid by the Government to supph 
2,000 cavalry. He keeps many more men, some say 10,000, mo>tlN 
armed with Martini-Henrys and Berdans, the latter being suppos^^f 
to be a gift from Russia, by whom it is alleged that he is aubsidiMMi 
Anyhow, he is not of the slightest use to Persia, being perfectly 
independent, and paying no attention to instructions from Tabriz. 

' This regiment costs the Government 4,000 tomans a year, but only con^i^t 
of 100 men. 

* The fort of Khoi, which was designed by European engineers, is repoi 
on good authority to be the only fortress worth speaking of in Persia. 

* Vide a description of them by T. Aloock (182S), Trarele in Russia^ Perma, 

In his day also Make was * the residence of an independent chief, who is so 

of Russia and all his neighbours, that no European, except Colonel Monteitb, 
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Besides the main line of European teh'j^raph which enters 
Persia by Julfa on the one side, and i)asses througli Tabriz on its 
way to Tehemn, there are local wires in IVrsian hands, 
Telegraphs from 1\ibriz to Naiiiiii, above Astarn, on the 

C.ispian, 136 miles; to Suj Hulak, in the Kimlisli country, 125 
miles; through Khoi to Bayazid, on the Tiirkisli frontier; and 
through Khoi to Uruiniali, on the other sidt* of the Shahi Lake. 

Before I pass on to the western and southern environs of 
Tabriz, the memories of a great ]>ast and the dignity attaching to 
illustrious names compel me to devote a paragraph to the 
Ardebil semi-ruiiied, but once renowned and prosperous city, 

Ardebil. Situated on a plain al)Out tHjuidistant between the 


('aspian and the remarkable extinct V()lcano of Savalan, whose 
snowy crown rises to a height of 15,701 feet al)ove the sea,* 
Ardebil Vvas elevated into the first rank of JN‘rsian cities, as the 
residence and last resting-place of the fainons saint Sheikh Seti- 


ed-Din, the direct descendant of the seventh Imam, and contem- 
porary of Timur.* In the fifth generation from him came Shah 
Ismail (1180-1521 A.d.), the founder of the Sefivi dynasty, who 
first established his power and was linally interred, iw sovereign of 
all Persia, in Ardebil. No wonder that two sepulchres so holy 
should, throughout the duration of (Is* Sefavi dynasty, have at- 
tracted to Ardebil a host of pilgrims, and have conferred upon it 
the distinction almost of a royal <*ify. In a decuiyed and crumbling 
mosque, the tombs may yet be seen, over that of the Shah being 
suspended a sandal-wood case, IxMiutifiilly inlaid with ivory, the 
gift of the grateful exile of Hindup.tan, the Emperor llurnaian, to 
Ismail’s son, Shah Tahmasp. In the main hall of (ho saiiu^ build- 
ing, behind silver gratings and a golden-plated gate, is the tomb 
of the Sheikh, overlaid with costly ciirpets and shawls. An adjoin- 
ing hall contains a superb collection of old faience, principally 
China vases, the offering of Shah Abbas for the daily H<*rvic** of 
rice, amounting to 3,600 lbs,, that was issued to the pilgrims ; 


* In the earlj jMirt of the century local tnwlition aiiwrt^yl tliat at the top of 
thU mpnntain existed the miraculously prcjwryed IxKlyof agrciit prophet (WoricrV 
Sfoond Jaumejft P- 238). In 1825 Captain 8hee climbtid to the summit and found 
a tomb in which lay a skeleton, half cxposefl, and half buried in soil and ice 
iJourtuU ofths n.G.8., vol. iii. p. 28). 

» I am driven, therefore, to hope that when 'I blclmann iJonrnry.^oX. il. p. 29> 
somewhat vaguely describes him as ‘a great saint who died in 1834, he has bean 
niade the victim of a printer’s error for 1884. 
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whilst until the Russian war there were kept here under lock ami 
key a library of the richest manuscripts and illuminated •Koratis, 
the gift of the same monarch, the bulk of which, in spite of tU 
curses openly invoked upon the spoliator on the title-page of each 
volume, were mercilessly swept off by General Paskievitch for tin* 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg.* In the present centur\ 
Ardebil has taken the place of Alamut as a State prison ; and 
hither, upon the suppression of the revolts that had attended the 
accession of Mohammed Shah, were despatched the ui^successful 
pretenders, two of whom were uncles of the sovereign. 

Not the least remarkable among the natural features of the 
mountain system of which Azerbaijan constitutes a part is tin* 
Daria-i- cluster of great lakes which are here encountered at 
liako*or considerable elevation above the sea. In Russian 

Urumiah territory is Lake Gotcha, to the east of Erivan ; in 
Turkish -territory is Lake Van, to the west of Van. But the 
largest, to which I now turn, is in Persian territory, and can b«* 
seen from the citadel of Tabriz. This lake is commonly called in 
maps and by Europeans Lake Urumiah, from the well-known 
city, twelve miles distant from its western shore ; but this name 
does not appear to be known to the Persians, who generally call it 
Daria-i-Shahi, or Royal Sea. It is the Kapauta of Strabo, his version 
of the Persian or blue. The lake is eighty-four miles loiif^ 

between twenty and thirty miles broad, has a circumference of nearly 
JiOO miles, and an elevation of 4,100 feet above the sea. Indented 
with bays and inlets, studded particularly in the southern part with 
islands, surrounded by wooded shores and hills, with Mount Sehend 
rising to a height of 11,800 feet from its eastern side, and with 
the white cone of Ararat piercing the distant clouds on the north 
this noble sheet of water presents a fine and delightful prospect. 
Accounts vary as to its earlier history ; for on the one hand it i?* 
said to have formerly covered a very much larger area, so much so 
that the peninsula of Shahi or Shahkuh, which juts forward into it 
from the eastern bank, is reported (even as late as by Kinneir) t<» 

' For descriptions of Ardebil, ride Olearins (1637), Ambauader's Trarrh 
p. 38, A’O. ; C. Le Brun (1703), TrtvreU^ p. 170; Morier's Seemtd Jtmrney (1812'). 
p. 263; Sir J. Shell (1834), Note C to Lady Sheil*s Glimpeeeef Life, Jte.; W. 1> 
Holmes (1843), Sketekee on the Vaapiam Skeres, cap. iv. Popular leg’end deriw*^ 
Uic name from two JHre or Oenii, named Aid and Bil, who are said to have assi.'^t^'^l 
King Solomon in clearing a possage through the mountains here, in order to drain 
off the waters of Central Iran into the Caspian. 
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have bejen an island twenty-five miles in circumference ; on the 
other hand, local tradition is in favour of expansion, rather then 
contraction, and there is alleged to have been a causeway for 
traffic across what is now the bed of the lake to Urumiah. Its 
most peculiar features are its great shallowness, rendering it for 
the most part little more than a flooded swamp, and its abnormal 
saline properties, which in salt (of which it contains 22 per cent.) 
and iodine excel even those of the Dead Sea. The bottom of the 
lake has been proved by soundings to consist of a series of terraces 
or ledger, the maximum depth being forty-fiv(' feet, and the average 
depth being perhaps fifteen or sixtt'en fi^et, though the bather can 
advance for two miles from the edge without getting out of his 
depth. The sensations of the latter, if 1 may judge by the analo- 
gous <Mise of tlio Dead Sea, are not to be envitnl ; ‘ for it is impos- 
sible to dive or even swim, the limbs being thrown up to the surface, 
and a thick crust of salt being deposited upon the body, the eye- 
lids, and in the hair. When the wind blows on Lake Urumiah, 
sheets of saline foam are" se<"ii Houdding along the surface, and the 
salt is left upon the shores in a solid efflorescence, sometimes several 
inches thick. No fish or molluscs live In the waters, whose solo 
living contents are a species of small jelly-fish, which sustuiri the 
swans and wild fowl that are occasionally* seen. The banks are 
covered with a thick and treticherous slime, composed portly of 
salt, partly of decomposed vegetable mattcT, and emitting a horrible 
effluvium. Of the sixty islets cluHt<»red in a group towards the 
southern end, three are eitlier cultivate<l or used as pasture-ground, 
the largest being five miles in length. 

It might be imagined that so extiuisivc a sheet of waten*, 
surrounded by such large cities and fertile plains, and said to Ik^ 

. singularly free from storms, would have given birth to 
* a busy, and profitable navigation, and have been ploughed 

by the keels of numerous craft. It is nut so in Per-sia. No 
Persian, not even a Turkish IVi-sinu, «iver ventured a yard on tf> 
the treacherous element if he couhl jicssibly lu^lp it. The metaphor 
of * burning your boats ’ can have m) home in a country where 
there are no boats to bum. The instincts of lucre alone account 
* Of the contfary opieion uas Waj^ner, who iwiitl . ‘ I can affirm from {jersonal 
experience that ten bathe in the G<*rinan Ocean do not create Bft inucli ^timuios 
in the skin, or so much exhilaration in the ntrvea as the water of this R 

ie five tlmei u salt ae the aea ai the Kqaator. You come out of iU watete ae 
ae a erab (lobeter 7) and, awreover, greatly invigorated and refreshed.' 
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for the fact that Lake Shahi is navigated at all. In 1838, an 
uncle of the King, being Governor-General of Azerbaijan, in order 
to secure a monopoly of the carrying trade, ordered all private 
boats to be destroyed. * The' same intelligent policy lias been 
followed by his successors ; and at this moment the, Governor of 
Martha, who enjoys the monopoly, allows only three small decked 
boats of twenty tons burden, which ply between the opposite slioivs 
of the lake, and the working of which he sublets to a contractor 
who pays him 800/. a year, and makes » substantial pipfit out of 
the enterprise. As Colonel Stewart says, what is wanted is .i 
small line of steamers running between the southern and nortliern 
extremities, and transporting the gi-ain from the rich cornlarub 
south of the lake where it is plentiful and cheap, to the towns of 
Khoi and Tabriz where it is comparatively dear. But 1 supixjy' 
we must wait for this, as for all good things in Persia. 

Near the eastern shore of the lake, and at about six miles fi( mi 
the village of Dehkharegan, are the pits or springs from wliicli i** 
Marble extracted the famous semi-transparent marble, sometiinr- 
called after the neighbouriu^ town of J^Iaragha, s( mis- 
times after Tabriz. A number of springs, clusteri*d within .'ui 
area of half a mile in circumference, are constantly bubbling up 
and precipitating the limestone which they liold in solutfbn. This ]> 
deposited in the form of horizontal layers, which are like a tlim 
crust to start with, and can be cracked or broken, but wliicli 
gradually solidify into hard blocks, with an average thickness (’f 
seven or eight inches, the best of which are believed to have 
formed when the springs had a much higher temperature than tlu* 
present Fahr.). When quarried this petrifaction can be sawn 
either in the thinnest plates, when it is nearly transparent, aiul 
sometimes used for windows, or in more substantial slabs, in wliicli 
form it is mucll used for pavements and mural wainscoting. It i*' 
a singularly beautiful substance, being of a pink, or greenish, nr 
milk-white colour, streaked with reddish or copper-coloured vein'' 
(from the oxide which it contains); and I have seen beautii’nl 
samples of it in the palaces and mosques of the East. I have veiy 
little doubt that the wainscoting of the Gur Amir, or Tomb *>1 
Timur, at Samarkand, which I have described in my former work/ 
and which has puzzled all travellers, is composed of this marblt*. 
which there is nothing more natural than that the great conqueror 
' JRutgia in Central Aiia, pp. 218 - 20 . 
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should have carried home with him at the close of his Persian 
campaign.* The process of petrifoction bears a marked resemblance 
to tliat which was in existence till the gfeat eruption of a few years 
ago at the Pink &nd White Terraces in New Zealand ; and to thn|^ 
wiiich may « Still be seen at the Mammoth Hot Springs in tlih 
Yellowstone Park, in North America, where the induratiokiMnay 
lx* observed through all its stages from u Him like frosted sugar to 
gleaming blocks of snow-white marble. ^ 

The neighbouring town of Maragha, whicli is now a Hourishitig 
place with about 15,000 inhabitants, has. like many of its compeers 
in Persia, played an eminent ihoiigli almost forgotten 
Miiragha liistoiy. Hen* the eiilightein'd Mongol princi\ 

Hiilaku Khan, the grandson of Jenghiz Khan and brother of 
Kublai Khan, returning from his conquest of Jhiglidad and over- 
throw of the Abbaside Khalifs, fixed his residence; hent he dnnv 
around him a distinguished l)ody of philosophers, pcwts, and men 
of science; and here in 1205 A.n. he died and was int4*rnHl, tm a 
hill of the Shabi peninsula.* The fame of tln^ eily was, however, 
cliieHy due to the labours of his friend and coniistdlor, Nasr-ed-Din, 
thegi'catost astronomer of the ag(*, whoerecled on a hill to the west 
of the city, where its foundations may still lx* tinced, t luMdwervatoiy 
which has preserved liis name, and in which heceliiposed his ‘Tables f 
of the Ilkhatfi.* Hulaku is now almost forgotten, and Maragha knows , 
another Nasr-ed-Din; but it is permissibh* to the st udent, as he passes 
by, to add a stone to the falh*ii cairn of such illustrious names. 

On the other qr western side ot the lake, and n1 a distance of 
twelve miles from its sliores, stands the city of Urnniiah (shorteneil 
by the Christians into Urmia or Urrni), in a ]>laifi that 
rummh deservedly famous for its aljounding fert ility FrainiHl 
in the Kurdistan mountains, from which descend a multiplicity of 
perpetual streams, and plant/ed, iiTigate<l, or pef>pled to the full 
extent, it has been variously reported to contain 100, dOO, and 200 
villages (round numbers, w’hich I take to be merely indicative of an 


' 8lnce writing the above, I have come acroiw the ftatoment, ae a matter of 
fact, that Timur took back with him to Hamarkaisl a lar^e Mupply of the marble 

of Aserbaijan. . ^ i ^ 

• Hie eo-caUed grave at Maragha is proi>ably the forab of one of hi- wivee. 

Hie mother wae also buried there. ^ 

• rufo apaper ou the topography of the Urmi district by H 

thrift d. OemfllMch,/. 3rdk, z. Berlin, IS78, pp. 166-70; and Mp«. Bishop edeecrip- 
* j ^ . ‘-\Brr^LKl9\ Ih j 
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unusually extensive population), and has been compared by tiie 
fancy or the recollection of different voyagers to the lands at the 
foot of the Himalayas, to the banks of the Lake of Zurich, and to ' 
the wealthy plains of Lombardy. The city, which is situated at an 
elevation of 4,400 feet above the sea, contains a population of 
between 30,000 and 40,000, the bulk of whom are Afshar Turks, 
but which comprises a considerable sprinkling of Nestorian, Jewish, 
and Armenian families. In ancient history Urumiah is famous 
as one of the legendary birthplaces of the scarcely less* legendary 
Zoroaster, and also as one of the burial-places of the Tliree 
The city is enclosed within a wall, with seven gates, and an outer 
ditch. The only interior structure of any importance is the arsenal, 
a walled building in the centre of the town, the court of which 
contains a dozen ancient smooth-bore six-pounders and a single 
brass howitzer. Until recently, and while the Kurdish terror 
arising but of the rebellion of Sheikh Obeidullah in 1880 pre- 
vailed, a garrison of three regiments of regulars, armed with 
Werndl rifles, was quartered here. To Christian visitors the t hief 
interest of the place will consist in the fact that it is the head- 
quarters of the American, French, and English Missions to the 
Hestorian populations of the neighbourhood, to which interest injr 
but somewhat intricate subject I now turn.* 

The Nestorian Christians of the Turco-Persian highlands hfi\V 
been variously estimated at figures between 100,000 and 200, oon. 

the higher being in all probability the more correct csil- 
o£ ttie culation. Of these by far the greater number are Turkisli 
OB nans Nestorian population of AzerbaijA being* 

according to the latest report (which nearly, doubles all previous 

* As a brief bibliography of the Nestorian Queation, I have compiled the follow- 
ing: B. Smith and H. O. Dwight, Mistionary Hesearehetf including a Journey 
Periia, 1834 ; Bishop U. Southgate, Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, ^o., 2 volf:. 
1840; Bug. Bor6 (1839-40), four reports in Correepondaouse et Mimoiree, vol ii-> 
Dr. A. Grant (1840), Account of the Niettorian ChrUtiane tettled in Ooroomia ; W- 
F. Ainsworth (1840), IVavclt arid Jlcsearchcs in Ana Minor, Mesopotemia, Chaldf^o, 
and Armenia, 2 vols. 1842; Bev. J. Perkins, Eight Ycard Rendcncein Persia aviony 
the Mestorians, 1848 ; Rev. O. P. Badger (1842), Nestoriansand their Ilitual, 2 v< l»- 
1862 ; Sir J. Shei) (circ. 1860), Note E to Lady Sheirs Glimpses of L{fe, ; D 'f- 

Stoddard, Mission to Nestorians, 1868; Rev. J, Bassett (1871-85), The Land of 
fmams; Rev. E. L. Cntts (1876), Christiane under the {descent in Asia; Vi'. 0. 
Abbott (1880), Peport on the Eestorian Christians sf Vrmia, No. 66 in Parliamen' 
tiu^Pi 4 >ers, Turkey, No. 6, 1881; Publications of the Archbishop of Canterbary * 
Assyrian Mission, particularly reports by A. Riley and Rev. Canon Maclean (1884- 
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estimates), a little over 1*0,000 persous. The name by which they 
are popularly known in Europt', and by which I have called them, 
is, however, one which they neither accept nor employ themselves. 
It has been given to them txs the lineal descendants of the famous 
sect which, when Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, was 
excommunicated and banished by the Third General Council of the 
Church at Ephesus in a.i>. 431 for heretical opinions concerning 
the incarnation of Christ (he held the doctrine of two natures and 
two persons), espK)used his cause ; took refuge in the Persian king- 
dom, which, at that time hostile to the Roman Empire, extended 
to them a ready welcome ; spread their name and tenets throughout 
the East ; established great religious seminaries at Edessa, Bagh- 
dad, and Nisibis; sent missionaries to Baetria, Tartary, India, and 
China ; converted the celebrated but misnamed Prester John ; 
established twenty-five archiepiscopal sees, stretching from tho 
Mediterranean to the Pacific ; and alike outnumbered and excelled 
in influence the Western organisations of (Christendom ; until, at 
the end of the fourteenth century after (Christ, the universal scourge 
of Timur, the Great Tartar, fell upon thenf, and their scattered 
and decimated fragments retired in |x>vt‘rty and distress to the 
mountain fastnesses north of Mesopotamia, which they have since 
occupied, descending, as the peril became less acute, on to tho plains 
* of Mosul on the one side, ami those wliich stretch on the other to- 
wards the basin of ITrumiah. ( )f Nestorius the modern descendants 
of .these fugitives know nothing. They claim to bo tho spiritual 
progeny, of St. Thomas and St. Jude, and, while they commonly call 
themiblves Syrians, are styled by the Moslems Nasi^rani or Nowi- 
renes. The genealogy of this interesting cornmimity is a matter 
upon which the learned dispute, but wliich is incapable of exact solu- 
tion. Dr. Grant, one of the first missionary lal)ourer8 amongst them, 
insisted that they were the relics of tho Ten Tribes of Israel a 
claim which has also been miule by themselves— and found con- 
firmatory evidence in their ceremonial law and ritual. It is not 
for me to say whether they were Hebrews — though much suspicion, 
in my judgment, attaches to every Ijmt Tribe argument that I have 
ever seen — Syrians, Assyrians, or Chalda^ans, all of which^ de- 
nominations are sometimes given to them. Their language is an 
ancient Syriac dialect, intermingled with a good many Arabic, 
Kurdish, Turkish, and Persian words. 

rtrnfitAhlft than these specu- 
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lations, is the history of their ecclesiastical polity. The remnant 
saved from the slaughter of Tamerlane appear to have remained 
united under the headship of a Patriarch, known as Mar Klias, 
Ecciesiaa residing at El Kush, north of Mosul, until the middle of 
ticai or- the sixteenth century ; when the bishop of the Eastern 
ganisation living on the Turco-Persian frontier, declared 

his independence and founded the patriarchal line of Mar Shimun 
(Anglice^ the Lord Simon), which title has been borne by his suc- 
cessors and has remained in the same family ever since. . Early in 
the succeeding century a section of the Mosul Nestorians went 
over to Romo ; their allegiance was accepted by the Pope, wdio 
consecrated their Patriarch under the title of Mar Yusuf (the 
Lord Joseph), his residence being at Diarbekr and his official 
diocese being that of Babylon. In 1778 the whole of the Mosul 
or Western branch of the Nestorians followed suit; and therefore 
at this period, about a century ago, the church was clearly, thouf,di 
not evenly, divided int»o two portions — the Eastern or Nestoriaii 
proper, under ^lar Shimun, and the Western or ChaldaBan (as it 
was more commonly called), in communion with Rome. In 187'f, 
the latter organisation, already much shaken by the celebrated 
Bull of Papal Infallibility in 1809, suffered further disruption, 
owing to a Bull froto .R6me that superseded the old Assyrian Canon 
touching the election of a Patriarch. Mar Elia Melus, the Mattrnn* 
or Metropolitan, residing at Mosul, led another schism, which has 
repudiated Rome, and which, though greatly inferior in number^ 
to its rivals, includes many of the chief families in the neighbour- 
hood of Mosul. The large village of Telkief, on the Tigris, is a 
stronghold of this sect ; and I saw some of its natives, magnificent 
specimens of manhood and strongly attached to the English, who 
are regularly employed as sailors upon Messrs. Lynch's steamers <ni 
the Tigris. There are, therefore, at this moment three branches 
of Syrian Christians : (1) the Old Nestorians, under Mar Shimun ; 
(2) the Old ChaldaDans, under the Patriarch of Babylon ; (3) the 
New Chaldasans, under Mar Elia Melus of Moso). The first nani*^ 
is the most numerous of the three, and is supposed to contain 
nearly 100,000 members, 40,000 in Persia and 60,000 in Turkey. 

It is with the Eastern branch, under Mar Shimun, that in a work 
The Mer dealing with Persia I am here alone concerned. Of this 
Shunon church there are eight bishops, two of whom (Mar Goriel 
and Mar Johnan) are attached to Persian dioceses. The Mar 
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Shiraun has long resided in the mountain village of Koolmnnis, 
near Julamerk, in Turkish territory, iibovo the iUmous waters of 
the Zab. Nominally he unites in his on n person the spiritual and 
temporal functions of government over his Hock ; he appoints the 
nuiteh or lay rulera of each district ; he is the head of a sacerdotal 
hierarchy of Ayw/nWios and (ihiiiinn, who aro the s])iritual hen<lH of 



tiir mar hiiimun 


the various villi^ and triljes ; and in tiroes jsist his authority 
was absolute and unique. The Mar Shimun, or reigning I’atri- 
»rch, is always chosen from the wnne family, a number of the 
male membere of which, who have neither eaten meat from 
their birth nor married, are kept as a schofjl of candidates to the 
succession. When one of their number is chosen, the rest ore 
permitted to relapse into the enjoyments from which they have 
hitherto been excluded. Ihe present Patriarch-Designate is the 
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cousin of Maf Shimun, and is a young man named Mar Auraham. 
<^Vhen he succeeds he will take the dynastic title that always 
accompanies the Patriarchal throne. 

In recent times, and ever since these provinces were converted 
into pashaliks and seriously governed by the Porte, the authority 
His of Mar Shimun has sensibly dwindled. During the 

authority gavage Kurdish outbreak of Badar Khan Beg against 
the Nestorians in 1843, the then occupant of the patriarchate fled 
into Persian territory to Urumiah. Since his return to Kochannif^ 
he has received a monthly subsidy of 12/. from the Turkish 
Government, who have acted astutely in assuming the rdle of pay- 
masters. The mttleks or headmen no longer pay him implicit 
obedience; his authority over the hill tribes is in parts and 
the reigning Patriarch has still further weaken ed his position by 
incapacity, indolence, and it is said by even worse characteristio. 
He is in a somewhat difficult position ; for on the one hand he is 
salaried by the Porte, on the other he is at once in correspondence 
and co-operation with tlui English Church, and is angled for by 
the American Presbyterians ; while his own sympathies have ben n 
rumoured to be in favour of the Russians. His name is Reuil,and 
he signs himself Reuil Shimun, In the clash of conllicting interests 
above mentioned it is probable that this peculiar and almost iso- 
lated relic of theocratic government is doomed, and that the Mar 
Shimun of the future will play but a small part on the political stage. 

Of the tenets of the Syrian Christians it is both difficult and, 
in this context, unnecessary to give a minute account ; the pecu- 
Creedand Harity of the Church consisting rather in organisation 
ritual ritual than in any written standard of doctrinal belief 

and the missionaries of the various foreign persuasions being apt 
to read their own dogmas into the Nestorian Creed, It may l^e 
said, however, that it presents many of the features that might l^c 
expected in a Church, dating from the fifth century of the Christian 
era, which, owing to its peculiar situation and surroundings, lias 
altered but little up to the present time. An ambiguous canon of 
the Holy Scriptures, an uncommon and elastic catalogue of sacra- 
ments, a hereditary and celibate episcopate, accompanied by very 
strict observance of the Sabbath and the Christian fasts, are among 
its most striking characteristics.* 

* The churches may also be muntioned, which are mostly very plain, un* 
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I now come to the missionary efforts that have been made in the last 
MiBaion«ry century either to evangelise, to confirm, or to recon^ 
^nterpriae structthediffereiit branchesof tliisaiicient Church, and that 
have brought its name so prominently under tlio notice of Europe. 

The American Presbyterians were tlie first in the field. In the 
year 1829 Messrs. Smith and Dwight came out to report ; in 
1833 the llev. J. I’erkiiis was appointed to the Mission, and 
ill 1835 he opened the work, which, supported by active in- 
1 Ameri large funds, has been vigorously and success- 

oanPreB- fully pursued (largely by means of British (^m8ular pro- 
byteriaiM tection from 'fabriz) ever since. At first the Americans 
disclaimed all intentions of proselytism, and announced reform and 
not reconstruction as their programme. Acconlingly they were 
received with acclamation by the native (3iurch and bishops ; an 
attitude which gave way f.o sullen hostility and finally to embittered 
resistance when the new-comers began ostentatiously to fnake con- 
verts and to set about the creation of a new (church. In 1868 the 
lx>dy of Protestant Nestorians thus formed, and numbering at that 
time 2,400 persons, felt itself strong enough to seced<'i 5 and a Con- 
fession of Faith and rules of discipline were drawn up for the infant 
organisation. In 1870 the Mission, whi(‘h had previously been 
settled at Urumiah alone, extended, its fieUl 'of o|K»ratioii, and 
decided to embrace both Mussulmans and Armeiliaim within the 
range of its propaganda. 1 1 established missions at Tabriz, Teheran, 
and Hamadan, all of wliich, well apjxiinted and liberally endowed, 
have worked with great succe8.s. The head-quarters of the Mission 
are still at Urumiah, where they posso.s8 a town house and a large 
building, known as the College, outside the town, containing chapel, 
schools for ordinary and for technical instruction (carpentering 
and smithy), a hospital, and a printing press ; as well as a country 
residence for the summer upon Mount Seir, five miles from the 
city. According to the latest rejxirt that 1 have seen, their esta- 
blishment consists of six missionaries at Urumiah, one on the plain 
of Salmas, four at Tabriz, two at Teheran^ two at Hamadan, a con- 
siderable number of ladies l)eing also resident at the stations, and 
a medical missionary being attached to each. One of these gentle- 
men, Dr. Holmes, held for a time the appointment of consulting 

^niraaoM to wliich— it i« said so as to inculcate reTcrenoe, hut in reality to ascape 
defilement bjr cattle— often consist only of small apertures in the waU threo 
foot high, reach ed hy a ladder from the ground. 
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physician to the Vali-Ahd, or Heir Apparent, at Tabriz. Another, t 
Dr. Torrence, is well known in Teheran. The income of the Mission! | 
according to the latest published returns, is over 7,000/. a year. 
In addition to the American ministers and their wives or female 
helpers, the organisation can boast of seventy ordained or licentiate 
native priests, of 120 native lay missionaries, of thirty churches 
and over 2,000 communicants, of 120 schools and 2,800 scholars. 
It is pushed by all the means that an indefatigable propaganda 
and large pecuniary resources can promote. • 

A number of Roman Catholic Chaldmans had been for some time 
settled upon tlie 8almas plain, to the north of Urumiah.* Alarmed 
2. French at the prospect of losing these adherents, owing to' the 
Catholics vigorous neighbouring crusade of the Americans, the 
Papal College at Rome, urged by a very remarkable yoimt? 
Frenchman, named Bore, who, having been sent out to Persia 
on a scientific mission by a French society, became interesteil in 
the Persian Christians, and developed a passionate missionary At- 
vour — determined upon an energetic counter-effort, and sent out 
a band of French Lazarists to take their part in the comp(*ti- 
tion for converts. The French Government has always patronised 
this establishment, though it was not till the year 1858 that 
the Primate of the* lioraan Chalda 0 ans, with the aid of the 
French Fmbassy at Constantinople, obtained a firman from the* 
Porte acknowledging his patriarchal supremacy. At the presiMit 
time the Irench missionaries have two stations in Azerbaijan — 
one at Urumiah, in which place a Monseigneur or French bisliop 
resides ; the other at Khosrova, on the plain of Salmas, where tin* 
Catholics liave for long been in the ascendant. TJieir establishment 
consists of seven priests and a nunnery of the Sisters of Saint 
Vincent do Paul. In Turkey, but not in Persia, there is a 
Dominican mission to the Papal Chaldaeans as well. 

8. Swiss About the same time a mission to the Nestorian^ 

Protestants inaugurated by the Protestant Church of Basle. 

' At Dilnian, in the Saimaa district, to the north-east of Lake Urumiah, then 
IS a colossal Sassanian bas-relief sculped on a rock, which has been oonjectupd 
to jrepresent Ardeshir and Shapur I. receiving the submission of the Arraeniai - 
(Texiei^s UArmhiU, ctr., vol. d. pi. 40, and Flandin and Coste, Pirtc Ancienfi* , 
vol. iv. pis. 20-1-5, Colonel Stewart also tells me of a rock-tomb 30 feet above tl>f 
ground, at a distance of 1 J hour from Suj Bulak on the road to Miandoab, wh« re 
a pillar \ carved in the cliff-face sep.arate8 two doorways conducting into 
sepulchral chamber. 
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It did not long survive, however, and was abandoned, after tht* 
departure of the first missionaries, in 18fi7. 

Finally, but not till after repeated overtures, the Anglican Church 
appeared upop the scene. The first ofiicial communications between 
4 An li leaders of the two Churches appear to have taken place 

can iniH' in the year 1 8 18, when the Mnr Shimiin of that day opened 

a correspondence with Archbishop Howley. Mr. W. F. 
Ainsworth had already, in 1840, been sent out on a mission by the 
joint agepcy of the Uoyal (Jeographical Society and tin' S.P.C^^.K., 
to report ijpon the Condition of thoNestorian peoples,' and in 1842 
he was followed by Dr. G. P. Badger, the well-known sehohir, who 
was despatched by the S.P.O.K. and S. P.(«. ; but upon the latter 
withdrawing from the co-operation in tln^ succeeding year he was 
compelled to return, not, however, before he* hn4l eollected the mate- 
rial for a standard work upon the Nc*stbrian ritual.^ M'he coiumii- 
nications then languished till in 18(58 ii further and patlnitic appeal 
for a.ssistance was addres.sed by jihe Bislnips of the Syrian (*hurch 
to Archbishop Tait. The result was the mission of th(^ Bev. K. B. 
(Jutts, and a third book.* The succession, however, of more or less 
bootless missions and more or less admirabfe b(M)kB now came to 
an end. A minister was definitely authorised and stmt out by 
Dr. Tait in 1881 ; and since 1881 wluyi, in*cQnw*f|uonce of troubles 
both with tJio Turks and JVrsians, Mr. Biley waft commissioned 
by Archbishop Benson to report u|)on the situation, he has 4)een 
succeeded by a capable missionary stuff with a well-elaborated 
organisation. In 1 888, the ministers of the new Mission, whose 
object is not the making of converts, which is formally disavowed, 
but the re-edification and ‘gnMlual purification of the ancient Nes- 
torian Church,'* arrived in Persia, and met with an enthusiastic 

* Tra/celi and B^*earchett in Atfia ice., 2 voIh. IS 12. 

* Ths Nettoriaau and iluir Uitualt 2 vola. 1852. 

• (JkTiBtiant undvr the Crntcmt in Ana, S.I*.(.’.K. 

• The Archbishop’* letter to the ratriarchof AiitlfKjh.annoiincIriK the Mission, 
contained these words: ‘ Our object in sendinj? out these pnoslH is not to brinjf 
over these Christians to the coninaunfon of the Church of England, nor alter 
their ecclesiastical enstoms and traditions, nor to change any d<icfrin<ts held by 
them which are not contrary to that faith which the Holy Kpirit, Mistaking through 
the (Ecnmenical Councils of the undivi<led Church of Christ, l«is taught .gs 
necessary to be believed by all Christians; but to encourage them in beiferitig 
their religious condition, and to strengthen an ancient Church, which, through 
ignomnoe from within and persecution from vsithout, cannot any longer stand < 
alone, but without some assistance must eventually succumb, though unwillingly, 
to the external organisations at work In its midst.’ 
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reception at the hands of the Christians, from Mar Shimun down* 
wards. The establishment, whose headquarters are also at Urumiah, 
under the charge of Canon Maclean, has grown so rapidjy that 
it now consists of a College for Priests and Deacons at Urumiah. 
which, at the beginning of last year (1891), contained seventj 
students, a High School for boys, with a membership of fifty, the 
same for girls with twenty, and an establishment of the Sisters 
of Bethany. There is also a High School at Superghan, eighteen 
miles north-east of Urumiah, with forty scholars, another at Ardi- 
shai with the same number, and seventy-two village scbools in 
Persia and Turkey combine^l, with a total scholars’ list of nearly 
fifteen hundred. There are five English clergymen engaged in the 
work, one of* whom, the Rev. W. Browne, under circumstances ol 
great peril and privation, spent the winter of 1887-1888 in Alar 
Shimun’s village of Kochannis, and was thereby instrumental in 
preventing a massacre of the Christians by the Kurds. In 1 889 the 
income of the Mission was one thousand pounds from subscriptions 
and nine hundred from donations. 

How far the laudable attempt to enable Tjhis archaic and inte- 
resting Church, which, in spite of persecution, ignominy, and 
Results of desertion, has resolutely clung to its ancient faith, to stand 
Missions again upon its own legs, is likely to succeed, or how far 
regeneration can be kept divorced from organic and doctrinal 
change, it is as yet too early to determine. There are some who 
cling to the belief that reunion between the Anglican and Syrian 
Churches is possible. There are others, and they are perhaps the 
wiser, who look to education and moral nurture as the true field of 
missionary enterprise among these peoples, and who either care little 
for, or have not much hope of, ecclesiastical communion or eccle- 
siastical reorganisation. One thing is certain, that immense benefit 
has already resulted to the Christian populations both of Persia and 
Turkey from the labours of the various missionary bodies, American, 
French, and English. Persecution is much rarer ; disabilities have 
been removed ; education, for which the Nestorians, even in the 
wild, mountainous districts, clamour with avidity, has rendered 
them docile, law-abiding, and industrious. They are a warm-hearted 
people, prone to hospitality, fond of festivity, and neither so preco- 
cious nor so crafty as the Argyi^ans. On ^e other hand, they are 
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incurably addicted to mendicancy ; * and sixty years of missionary 
effort have not taught them that there is any virtue in truth, or 
any call for private honour.*^ Since a decree by the Shah in 
December 1889, prohibiting the opening of any fresh Christian 
schools in Persia, the missionaries have found difficulty in extend- 
ing their educational programme. The present Prince-Governor 
of Urumiah, Jehansuz Mirza, a cousin of the Shah, has, however, 
shown himself friendly and courteous ; and it must be avowed to 
the credit of the Persian Government, that, with rare exceptions, 
they have acted with liberal-mindedness and fairness towards 
their Christian subjects in these parts. Between the French 
and English Missions there exist the most friendly relations; 
for each has a large and independent field of work, and neither 
intrudes upon the ground of the other. Between the Americans 
and the English it is only natural that there should have been 
some j€w,lousy and friction, not merely l)ecause the latter •are later 
arrivals upon an arena over which the former thought that they 
had established a monopoly, but because their objects are entirely 

' Mr. Riley in hla first re^rt atiys : " To proceofl on a tour to Bnglaiid 

or America is tbe highest ambition of an Assyrian ; fur many have returned to 
their native land to pass their days in comparative wealth owing to the mis- 
placed zeal of honest and charitable people in England, who are no match for 
the subtle OrientaL The appeal is usually on Jxsbalf of a'sehool; In rare oases 
tl^ere is some establishment of this kiml in existence, and if* the applicant be 
more than ordinarily honest he may spend a third or oven half of the sum he has 
raised in England on his school when he returns. The mixture of honesty and dis- 
honesty in tbe Chaldeean character- acoinbination entirely strange to the English 
mind — is calculated to deceive even the most astute, and 1 can only say that of all 
the Assyrians or Nestorians who have visite<l England daring the last few years, I 
cannot call to mind one whose word 1 would believe when his interests were 
concerned, or to whom I would entrust with con lldenco the smallest sum of money. 

* Again let me qnote Mr. Elloy ; * Out of the whole nation there is not a single 
person of any kind whom wo can absolutely and entirely trust. All, from the 
higbeet to tbe boys in tbe school, are only relatively trustworthy ; the boys, indeed, 
are the best, bat as they grow up it is no wonder if they 'develop this untrust- 
worthy character, when they And their fathers and mothers, pastors, and alt 
whom they are bonnd to revere, habitually and shamelessly dei>artlng from U*e 
truth whenever it is to their interest to do so. No amount of education will 
remove this terrible evit There is no sign of improvement amongst that part 
of the nation which has been under the education of tho American Presbyterian 
Mission for over a oentniy — this education Is, in some respects, an advanced 

one, but it seems rather to sharpen the wits of the recipienU and make them 
clever rognesthaa to improve their morality those of them that come under the 
ednoation of the French Mission are the same, the only dilforenoe being 
that the AmecicaBs endeavoor to tmst their people, and get deceived, and the 
Vienoh are vary ehaiy of their oonddenoe, and so esoape.* 


e 
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different and even irreconcilable, the Anglican missionaries having 
come out to renovate and build up that which it is the avowed 
desire of a proselytising body to ^ weaken and destroy. The 
American Missions, including, as they do, Mohammedans within 
the scope of their activity, are also rendered more likely thereby 
to conflict with the Persian Government, which resolutely prohibits 
any such propaganda, and has in consequence sometimes come 
into collision with the work of the Church of England Missionary 
Society, of which I shall speak later, at Isfahan. 

The latest Calculation of the Nestorian population of Azerbaijan 


is as follows : — 

Families 

Salmas district . 700 

Somai and Cliara . 100 

Urumiah district 3,600 

Sulduz .... 400 


Families 

Baradost or Be rand uz . 100 

Tergavar .... 6(K) 

Mergavar .... 100 

Total . . . C,600 


It has been common to estimate these families at four or fi>e 
persons apiece, and hence the total usually given of 20,000 to 2o.0(io 
Numbers Nestorians. The missionaries, howeVer, art* of 

and ap- opinion that the population has so much increased in the 
of peaceful reign of tlie present Shah that eight persons to 

Nestonans fayiily .is a fairer computation. Adopting thh 

average, wo shall get a total of 44,000. It is to the interest of the 
Persians for political reasons to underrate the number of their 
Christian subjects. The Nestorians of the plains are robust, broad- 
shouldered men, with open countenances, fair complexions, and 
frequently with red beards. The mountain Nestorians are wild 
and uncouth, and often undistinguishable from the Kurds, with 
whom, however, they are at constant and deadly enmity. Each 
attack the camps and rob the flocks of the other, but the Kurd.*^, 
being the stronger, better armed, and more evilly-disposed, are 
usually the aggressors. 

Owing to the active interest of the missionaries, the prote^'ta- 
iions of foreign consuls, and the milder disposition of mo(l»"rn 
Persian Governments, the Persian Nestorians cannot now 
SdThwd-** complain of serious oppression. It is true that there still 
remain in the Mohammedan code two laws which. 
enforced as they were once, with asperity, might become instruments 
of cruel injustice. These are the law by which, in a court of 
justice, the evidence of a Christiaa is net accepted against that of a 
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;Mus8ulman ; and the law, known as that of Jedid-el-IsIam, by which 
any Christian convert to Islam is entitled to claim the entire pro- 
perty of his or her family, including collak^rnls. Male a{K>statea 
have always been rare ; but Christian girls were sometimes forcibly, 
or even willingly, abducted by Mohammedan lovers, who then, 
under a fictitious declaration of conversion, put in a clhim for the 
forfeited property.*^ This practice gave rise to much fraud and 
imix)3ture ; but a careful inquiry is now as a rule instituted into 
the spontajieity of the alleged conversion, and it ireats with the 
Governor either to carry out the law in its cruel intensity, or more 
frequently to assign to the convert only a share of the family goods. 
(Maas and social prejudices are drawbacks from which a subject 
Christian population must always expect to suffer in a Mohammedan 
country, and of which the N<»storians bear their share. They are 
also liable to be oppressed by the village or lanc^lords, to 

wliom they pay their rent, and who will not infrequently exact 
more 'than is their legal diu*. An official, called the serperttst^ was 
appointed many years ago, at tln^ instance of the Hritish Govern- 
ment, to safeguard the interests of the Christian peoples, and as 
a medium between them and the district gcjvefnor ; but he ap]M 3 ars 
to have utilised his position U) iiiflauu* rather than allay disputes, 
with a view to extracting bribes from hlie rival fitigants. Unfor- 
ti/nately, thc'Nestorians are so incurably litigious themselves, that 
even the certainty of being worsted in any legal (mcounter does 
not in the least act as a deterrent to their zeal. 'Fhese appear to 
be the sole surviving hardships from which the Nestorian subjects 
of Persia now suffer ; and their redress may provide material for the 
energies of missionaries and consuls for a little while yet to come. 

All Chiistians are exempt from military services in Persia ; but, 
in return, they pay a poll tax of five hrmut per annum to the state. 
Taxation legally levied only upon males above the age 

of fifteen ; but it is sometimes exacted both from boya 
and from old men. In certain villagers* on the IJrumiah plain 
there is a special tax called <jiur-al4ik (lit. * see and take ’), accord-- 
ing to which a house tax of five krans per annum is levied upon 

' In the recent Bummer (1S91), the papem have been full of a case which I 
inspect of belonging to this cat^ory. A young girl named Qreenflcld, the 
^agfater of an English subject and an Armenian mother, the former of whom bad 
*®^au«d property near SuJ Bulak, was forcibly alxluctofl by a Kurd, whose fellow- 
c^antiymen took up arms and declined to surrender her. Upon examination she 
tledaied her oonvenlon to IsUm. 


■f 
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Mussulmans, but of eight hrans upon Christians ; and an equivalent 
scale on whatever live stock they possess. Generally speakAg, thp 
position of the peasants may be said to depend upon the character 
of the a^ha^ or landlord, who is responsible to Government for the 
taxes up to the fixed assessment, and who either exacts or renounce*- 
his pound of flesh as his inclination determines. 

The number of Armenians resident in Azerbaijan is inferiortt<> 


the Nestorians, but is 
enians ^ follows : — 

Familieii < 

j^et considerable. 

The census 

Fatnili(<s 

Maku 

300 

Baradost or Bkranduz 130 

Kotnr 

100 

Raradagh . 

. 1,000 

Khoi 

400 

Maragha 

120 

Salmas Plain 

1,200 

Miandoab . 

80 

Somal and Chara 

100 

Suj Bulak . 

60 

Uramiah 

400 

Tabriz 

740 

Suldnz 

100 

Ardebil 

Total 

35 

. . ifiis 


The Armenians being less prolific, less gregarious, and 
stay-at-home than the Neatorians, it is recommended to comput* 
their families at an average of six persons, which will give a total 
of 28,890 ; or, together with the Nestorians, a grand total of 72,80*> 
for the Christian population of Azerbaijan. The Persian Arme- 
nians are a less attractive and an even less reliable people than 
the mendacious, but peaceable Nestorians. They travel a great 
deal, and pick up revolutionary ideas, and Are disposed to deceit 
and turbulence. The local head of their church is an arcli* 
bishop at Tabriz, who throws what obstacles he can in the way of 
the Christian missions ; whilst the Catholicos of the entire 
Armenian church is located not far from the frontier, in Russian 
territory, at Echmiadzin. The Armenian question is, however, 
so much a Turkish and so little a Persian one, that I do not feel 
called upon to say anything more about it here. 1 shall have 
occasion to speak of the people again, when dealing with Julfa. 

From the Nestorians and Armenians it is an easy and natuml 
transition to turn to their hereditary foes, the Kurds. It is s 
Kfndifian caprice of fortune that should have located is 

this quarter of the globe, in immediate neighbourhcKxi. 
two, nay, three communities of men, alien to each other in cha* 

' raoter, race, and religion, whose juxtaposition is fraught witH 
endleBs and irremediable strife, whereas, had they been separate^i- 
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each has qualities and merits fitting it for some nobler part than 
that of combatants in an international brawl. Kurdistan, which 
is a name in very common use upon the titlepage of travellers* 
, books, is no more than a convenient geographical expression for 
the entire country, estimated at over 50,000 square miles, that is 
inhabited by the Kurds. This region has no natural or political 
boundaries it includes both Turkish and Persian territory, and 
it contains many other elements, Turkish, Persian, Chaldsdan, and 
Armenian^ in the population as well. It may be said to extend 
from Turkish Armenia^on the north, to the plains of the middle 
Tigris and the Luristan mountains on the soutli, and through the 
greater part of this length to overlap the Persian border.* 

The origin and ancestry of the Kurds is too large, and, I may 
add, too uncertain a question to be debated at length here. 
Origin Whether they are of Iranian or of Turanian origin , Aether 
uiy of"ihe descendants of Medes, or of Parthians, or 

Kurds whether they are the (Jardu or Giirdii, or Giitu, who, in 
tJie remote times when liittites and Accadians were great in the 
land, held the mountains north of Assyria, luid after the fall of 
Nineveh became Aryanised by the overwhelming Aryan migra- 
tions of the pi^riod — are questions wliich no one has hitl^erto 

• • 

' I have compiled the followin^f lint of nutiioritieM for Kurdinian, and nioro 
(!«t>ecially the Persian Kurds: Kir J. M. Kiniicir (1813), Jovmry through A'lvrdt#- 
ian\ J. 8, Rucking^ham (1816), Trareh in Jntgria^ caps, vi.^ix. ; C. J. Rich 
(182C), Jydrrative of a Itemdencc in KiH/rdirtaVf vol. i. caps, il.-xi. ; Hon. (1. 
Keppel (1824), Peroonal Aarratirr. of a Javmry, etc., c;ips. xii., xiv. ; Kir H. 
Willock (1829), Aooatnnation a/ PrffcMor Schnltz in Knrdtgtan (Journal of tlio 
R. Ai, 8^., vol. i.); G.-Fowler (1831, 1886), Three YearM' lietidenoo in. Perttia^ 
vol. I. p. 184, vol. ii. cap. ii. ; Oapt. K. MiKnan (18.'K>), H'tnier Jmirney through 
ItmtiUi to Koordittaun, 2 vola. ; (Sir) J., Shell (1886), Journal tf the H. (J, A, vol. 
viil. p, 84 . J, Fraaer (1834), TrareU in Koordigton^ ete.^ vol. i. loiters iii., iv., 

V ; vol. ii. lettera viil., ix., x. ; (Sir) H. Rawlinson (1838), Journal of tha li. O. <Sf., 
vol. *. p. 1 ; J. Rratit (1838), Jwrnal of the Jt. li. »S’., vol. x. p. 341 ; Com. 
J. F. Jones (1844), Narrative of a Jovmey ihrongh part of Kvrdigtan (No. 48 
of Bombaj Records, J857); M. Wagner (1848), Trarrli in . Aoordigtan\ 
Scheref Nameh, Prince dc Bitlis, Ilistoire deg Ktmrden, 2 vols. 1860.1 862; 
D- W. Marsh (1564), The Tenneggeean in Pergian KurdUtan ; J. O, Taylor (1864), 
Jowmal efthe R. Q. 8., vol. xxxv. p. 21 ; F. Millingen (1868), Wild Life anufng 
the ioQrd$\ J. C. McCoan (1879), Our Nene t^tretoratr, Turley in Asia, 2 vols. ; 
Cdlonsl R. B. Oarr (1879), ‘The Kurdistan Mountain Ranges' {Journal tf the 
/f. A /., voL xxit, pp. 186-184); J. Creagh, Armeniane, Koordg, and Turke^ 
a^rols., 1880; Major H. Trotter (1881), ‘ Report on the Kurds’ (No. 184 of Por- 
^^"^"^ndagy Piapen, Turkey, No. 6, 1881); II. Hinder (1886), Au KurdUtan, 
®«P* Mrs^^Bishop (1890), Jdumeye in Pertut and KurdUtan, vol. 11, 
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solved, and which I am content, therefore, to relinquish. One 
may still vindicate for the Kurds a respectable antiquity, by 
identifying them, as it is tolerably safe to do, with the* Carduchi 
of Xenophon (probably the Kudraha of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions), who, in this very region, harassed and tormented the 
retreating Ten Thousand. Alike in country, character, and 
name (though this last is not universally admitted), the two 
peoples correspond ; and dismissing the more nebulous past, we 
may, therefore, usher them into history with credentials of identity 
which they have ever since sustained. Included, but never 
absorbed in the successive empires that have claimed the 
sovereignty of Western Asia — M.acedonian, Roman, Parthian, 
Byzantine, Tartar, Persian, and Turkish— they have proved a 
thorn in the side of every ruling power. The famous Saladin (lit. 
Salah-ed-Din) of the Crusades, was, according to Abulfeda, a 
Kurd. So was Edrisi, the historian, who, when Sultan Selim I. 
wrested these regions in battle from Shah Ismail, the first Sefavi 
King of Persia, in 1514, was appointed by the conqueror to organise 
and administer the territory of his unruly countrymen. Over a 
century later, in 1630 a.d., a treaty between another Sultap and 
another Shah, Murad IV. of Turkey and Sefi of Persia, esta> 
blislied a frontier Jind between the two empires, substantially 
identical with fhat which has ever since prevailed ; and frotn this 
period, therefore, dates the divided and, as a rule, in both cases 
illusory allegiance of the Kurdish tribes. On either side of 
the frontier, the subsequent history of the Kurds is obsctlre. 
They are a people without a literature, ahS" '^most without a 
history. The tribal feeling was very strong amongst them, and 
in the absence of any interference — for the best of reasons, fear — 
on the part of the central power, individual chieftains acquired a 
position that was little short of despotic independence. About 
sixty years ago, in 1834, the Turks, under the capable lead of 
Reshid Mohammed Pasha, set about destroying this system and 
replacing it by Ottoman vilayets and volts in Turkish Kurdistan : 
while in Persian Kurdistan, where the problem, because smaller, 
was always less acute, the reigning dynasty, and particularly the 
present Shah, have pursued the familiar Kajar policy of breaking 
up the cohesion and ruling families of the dangerous tribes, and 
reasserting , the authority of Teheran. At the present time, 
therefore, the Kurds, though addicted to outbreaks of lawlessness, 
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%wkrey in both territories, more subject to discipline than at any 
previous epoch of their history. 

I am here more especially concerned with the Persian Kurds, 
nnd I shall, therefore, omit any details that relate to the Turkish 
Beligion oJily ; thougli of what I have to say upon the 

and former subject, there is scarcely anything that is not 

language equally applicable to the Turkish side of the border. 
The Kurds are illiterate, but bigoted vSunnis of the Shafei sect 
^one of the four subdivisions of orthodox Mussulmans); bigoted, 
not because they are, as is frequently supposed, fanatical by 
temperament, but because, in Persia, they are brought into contact 
with a Shiah people and dynasty whom they cordially detest and 
despise. The root of the Persian Kurdish question, whenever it 
becomes acute, is the religious hatred between Sunnis and Shiahs; 
the root of the Ottoman Kurdish question is the religious hatred 
between' Mohammedans and Christians. Some of the more 
Persianised Kurds are, however, Shiahs ; whilst in some places of 


the mountains are to be found communities b<doriging to the 
peculiar Ali Illahi sect, who combine with a belief in the godhead 
of Ali^ certain strange ceremonies and esoteric doctrines of which 
ii6t very much is known.* The language siioken by the majority 
of the Kurds is Kurmanju (sometimes called Kirdasi) which is 
generally accepted as an old l^ersian patois, intx^rmingled with 
alien words. In Ardelan, however, and Kermanshah, what is 
dalled the Quran dialect is spoken, presenting an even greater 
affinity to modem Pewian. 

i 'Sir H. Rawlliwoi; wrote of the Ali IHahJs in vol. ix. of the ths 

JR. Q. 8. (1839): ‘They believe in a f«rics of sucoosulvc incarniitions of tha 
Godhead, amounting to 1001. Benjamin, Mo«e«, KIim, David, Jeiiuii Chri-t, All, 
and his tutor Baltoan, a joint development; the Imam Husein Ha t iin 

<Sev€n Bodies) are con«iderod the chief of these incirnations. The H«f Inn 
were seven Pirs or spiritual guides, who lived in the ear ) ” . . * ^ 

«ich. woiehipped as the Deity, is an objcM^t of ad^tion in 
of Kurdistan Baba Yadgar was one of The « of the 

are thus regarded as one and the same r^mm, the 

manifestation being alone changed; but the most ® P . ^ 

posed to have taken place in the person of benjam n, a » there 

tod^, frequently invoked by them under the name 
are evideS marb of Judaism in their creed. In the 
Benjamin of Tudela appears to have regaided them as Jews. 
is at Zsrdah on Mount Dalaku (near Zohab), and U.ere their chi^ 
rs^al*> noteby Sir H. R toKawlin-^^^ 
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Of the life and character of the Kurds, it would appear fmnr * 
the apoplectic sputterings of some newspapers that a prejudiced 
and erroneous impression prevails. They are commonly 
and ^ spoken of, for instance, as though they were all nomads, 
character robbers, and, for the most part, monsters of iniquity. 
The impeachment against the evil-doers amongst them is quite 
sufficiently strong without including the innocent in the attainder. 
By far the greater part of the I^ersian Kurds are sedentary and 
pastoral. A great many of them farm and till the ground on the 
plains and hill-slopes ; an even larger number keep herds of sheep, 
goats and cattle, from which they make excellent cheese and butter ; 
and the extent of their nomadic habits is in most cases that in the 
summer months they move into camps on the higher acclivities, 
above the settled villages which they inhabit in the winter. 
Nomad Kurds are to be found particularly in Turkish territory, 
and on the border : and perhaps the wealthiest and most indepen- 
dent of the tribes belong to this class, the cultivators of the soil 
and shepherds being, as a rule, deplorably ignorant and poor. As 
regards their character, every variety may be found in their 
midst, from the typical robber chieftain to the harmless peasant, 
and from the dashing, warrior to the miserable thrall. Those who • 
know them best,* deny that they are naturally either cruel or 
fanatical, and credit them with a rude hospitality and high courage. 
"When excited, however, they are as ugly customers as can be 
encountered. Their position amid hostile and craven communities, 
whose religions they abhor, and in territories whose governments 
they abominate, tempts them to anarchy and turbulence. Ruled 
by a strong but just hand, there is no reason why they should not 
become an orderly community, very useful for purposes of warfare, 
instead of a bogey to frighten the missionaries and scarify the 
readers of the * Daily News,’ At the present time they are not, 
at any rate in Turkey, of much avail for military purposes, being 
addicted to plunder and impatient of restraint. In the Bosso- 
Turlbish War they are said to have done more harm than good. 
Erpm the Persian Kurds, who are more civilised, several regiments 
are raised for the Persian army ; one of which, from the Gnran 
district, was for two years, 1834-6, commanded by Sir Henry 
, BsiWlinson, when in the service of Mohammed Shah. Down to 
present century, the Kurdish cavalry were in many parts clad 
armour, in„ wbjd^>..tQ<rether. 
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flaunting scarves, they presented a very martial and formidable 
appearance. They are an extraordinarily ignorant and an extra- 
ordinarily stupid people, with neither education, schools, nor books, 
and it has been said of the whole mce that not one in 10,000 can 
read. They have the black hair and eyes, the dark complexion, 
and the sullen swagger (so characteristic, too, of the Afghans), that 
are usually associated with picturesque ruffianism ; and the sym- 
pathies or the fears of travellers have variously represented their 
features as strikingly handsome, or repulsively ugly. 

In 1880 occurred a serious, but abortive, Kurdish n^bellion in 
Persia, which aiforded at once a measure of the stnuigt-h and of the 
Rebellion weakness of the Kurdish organisation. A chieflain 
' Obei^lah Sheikh Obeidullah, wlioso father, Sheikh Tahar, 

had* been a fanatic of local note, hailing from a moun- 
tain village south of Van in Turkish Kurdistan, wlie/’o he was 
head of the small tribe of Oramar, acrjuired a grf*at reputation for 
personal sanctity and administrative ability, and gradually came to 
be looked upon as the leader of Kurdish nationality. He affected 
almost royal style, entertained from oOO to 1000 visitors daily in his 
diwan^lchaneh^ ruled with a strong hand, and was in fact a sort of 
petty monarch among the Kurds. There is not a doubt that he 
dreamed of an independent Kurdistfln as a* stepping-stone to an 
attack upon the detested Shiah kingdom of Persia, which, had he 
been successful in his prior object, he might have thrown into very 
considerable confusion. Inhere is also no doubt that the Turks, 
whose subject he was, at first smiled upon his aspirations, not so ^ 
much because of with regard to Persia, as bc'- 

cause in the erection of an independent Kurdish principality they 
saw an effective set-off’ and checkmate to the Armenian agitation. 
Encouraged by these symptoms, »Sheikh ObeidOllah struck, and 
strucki as it first appeared, to sumo purpose. He crosseil the 
border into Persia at the hea<] of several thousand men, and hia 
son, Abdul Kader, seized the town of Suj Bulak and advanced 
upon Maragha, from which the Persians fled with charactenatic 
precipitation. A massacre of ^1,000 persons was perpi 5 trated by 
the victorious Kurds at Miaiidoab. »Soon the Kurdish array, 
joined by most of the local tribes, was heard of on Mount 8eit 
outaide the walls of Urumiah, which, while beleaguered for ten 
days, ia said to have been saved chiefly by the negotiations of Dr. 

who. WM . 011 ..friej^ly_tefl||a 
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with the Sheikh. Meanwhile, there were great trepidation and - 
telegraphing at Teheran. An army of 20,000 men, with some 
batteries of artillery, was marched off to the theatre of war ; its 
commander, the Hishmet-ed-Dowleh having died en routes the old 
statesman Mohammed Husein Khan, the Sipah Salar, or Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was despatched to Tabriz ; the Shah appealed to 
Russia for help, to England for counsel, and to Turkey for amends. 
At the moment, however, of the most tense and ominous anxiety, 
the thundercloud dwindled, dissolved, and disappeared. The 
Sheikh, who might with ease have marched upon Tabriz, and have 
occupied it probably without resistance, faltered and was lost. 
The time was long enough to show that his following had no ideas 
of cohesion, much less of conquest, but were animated only by 
religious animosity and the desire to plunder. As the prospect of 
hard fighting increased, their own jealousies broke loose, they fell 
away from their leader, and the movement which had begun with 
such sanguine omens in September, ignominously collapsed in 
November. Strong pressure was brought to bear upon the Porte 
by the European Governments, in deference to which Obeidullah 
was at length arrested and conveyed to Constantinople in July 
1881. In August 1882, like most prisoners at the Turkish 
capital, he escaped,* but,‘ having surrendered again a few months 
later, he was deported to Mecca, where he died in October 1888/ 
The movement, although a fiasco, was, from the political point of 
view, one of great importance, for it demonstrated the utter im- 
practicability, owing to family and clan dissensions, of a united 
Kurdish organisation, which will probably not again be heard of 
during our time. 

The number of Kurds under Ottoman rule is estimated at from 
one to one and a half million. The figures of those on Persian 
Number of have been given as follows (exclusive of the 

Pemen Kurdish colonies, of which I have previously spoken, 
inKhorasan):- 

Frontier Kurds and Kurds of Aserbaijan 250,000 

Kurds of Kurdistan proper, i.e. Sinna and Ardelan . . . 120,000 

Kurds of Kermanshah 230,000 

Total . 600,000 

On other hand, Colonel Stewart, in his latest report (1890) 
gives the number of Kurds ip Azerbaijan as 450,000, which is 
pearly doable the first item in the above calculation. 1 here 
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% repeat what 1 have often said before, that no numerical calcula- 
tions in Persia agree, or can be accepted with implicit confidence, 
The above-quoted table is, however, useful as supplying us with a 
fairly correct classification of the Persian Kurds, about which some 
more ample information may be opportune. 

There can be no doubt that by far the most lawless and rascally 
of the Kurds are the frontier trilx^s, who migrate forwards and 
1. Pron. backwards across the bonier lino, according to the season 
tier tribes of plunder, seeking refuge fnwn 

an atrocity in the one country by retreat, to the other. Twenty- 
five years ago, Mr. J. G. Taylor, Hritish Consul at Diarbekr, pennwl 
the following paragraph, wliich is as true now as wlum composfHi : 


This mixed nationality of one family and the still unsettled state 
of the frontier cause interminable disputes between the governments 
of Persia and Turkey, The Kurds l^eing equally at home in one 
country as in the other, cross the boitier wlienever they feel inclined 
or it suits their purpose, either for business or to evade proper punish- 
ment due to crimes conunitted in one or the other country. All 
attempts to levy taxes, enforce conscription, and arrest offenders are 
thwarted by a hasty migration to Persia or Turkey, as the case may 
be. The military cordon stationed along the line that ought, if 
efficiently organised, to assist Government -in. enforcing order and 
obedience is totally useless for either, while the jealodsies and quarrels 
invariably existing between the civil and military authorities thwart 
any well-devised action of the former. 


Of these border-nomads .ind A/..*rUiijuni Kurds, tin' following is 
the latest computation tlmt I have rcreived : ^ 

Pitmltlcf 


Partly Turkich, partly PerHian. ami notcl robla-ra; 

Sunnis of fcjhafei sect • * • 

J?iT«.-Croa»inK in aummar int« Poraia ami .U-sc«n.l.nB m w.ntar 

to the plains of Mosul • • ' * , 

Afewof whom cross the Persian fronlior in summer 

^ar<w^*.-Vlllagers ot (he SuMuz and llarmlo.1 (llomml...) 

amUiorth-caat of S..j Holak ; Sunni, and *,l«ntary 
JMmJhmi -South of Suj Kulak ; Sunni, ami wU-ntary . . • 

^Z^-rdistrict of laihljan, wo.t and •tulh-^a.d of SuJ 

Bulak : Sunnis ami flcdeiitiTy . • • * 

mountain. north.««t of U.hnu , Sunni, and robber. . 

^irf<fera«ffr.---Large tribe on frontier near Kboi . . . * 


2,U(K) 


8.(J00 

2,U00 

5,000 

a.ooo 

1,0(K) 


K/’t wmuf9 




»n.i itiirn/lriHl ^ Itcnindut) 
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Suj Bnlak, with a population of 16,000, is the local capital of the 
Kurds of Azerbaijan. It is ruled by a Kurdish governor (subject 
to the Governor-General of Tabriz), the , present holder of the 
oflSce, Saif-ed-Din Khan, being a well-educated man, with a know- 
ledge of French. 

Between the provinces of Azerbaijan and Kermanshah is 
situated the small province of Ardelan, or Persian Kurdistan proper, 

2 Kur- inhabited mainly by sedentary Kurds. The capital, 
disUn Sinna, is situated in an open, cultivated valley; and the 

proper Govemor, at present Ferhad Mirza, a cousin of the 
Shah, occupies a fine palace, also containing the barracks, on an 
eminence in the centre of the town. Here are commonly stationed 
two Kurdish regiments of 800 men, and a battery of artillery. It 
is only within the present reign that this province has bee*i 
thoroughly subdued. to the central authority. For centuries it was 
ruled by almost independent Guran chieftains, of the house of 
Beni Ardelan, claiming descent from Saladin, and bearing the title 
of Wall of Ardelan. When Rich was here, in 1820, he found the 
Wali absolutely independent of Teheran, and ruling his province 
like a kingdom. Upon the death, however, of the last male in 
the direct line, about thirty years ago, the Shah disinherited the 
remaining malQ releftives, \^ho8e family are now reduced to jn-> 
significance, and signalised his recovered sovereignty by appointing 
his uncle as Governor. I have been supplied with the following 
list of Kurds in Ardelan, but cannot vouch for its accuracy : — 

Tents or 

Families 


KalkuT. -In the district of Sakiz 300 

TaMa}tu,~-\n the district of Hawatu 600 

OiUhaki . — In the district of Hawatu 600 

Sheikh ItniaiV — In the district of Isfandabad .... 300 

PurpUhah ,^ — In the district of Isfandabad 800 

Mundami , — In the district of Hasandabad 600 

jlfomua, Jahraohi . — In the district of Bilawar .... 300 

ChtshM . — In the district of Bilawar 400 

Gwrgai , — In the district of Lailagh 300 

In the district of Lailagh 1,000 

8h^lmukiTi}--0^i. the frontier 400 


Lastly are the Kurds of Kermanshah, or the province of which 
Keirman^ahan * is the capital. Through this district, and through 
* Nomads, migrating in vdnter into Turkish territory. 

' Looally, Kermanshah is the name given to the province, Kermanshahan to 
ita capital. By Bmopeans both are commonly caUed Kermanshah. 
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its capital city, as has been shown in Chapter II., runs the main 
caravan ronte between Teheran and Baghdad; and it is in this 
8 Kurds somewhat restricted application that travellers thereon 
of Kerman- have sometimes proclaimed their peregrinations in Kurd- 
istan. The province borders on 'furkish territory on the 
west and on the Persian province of Luristan, which will hereafter be 
dealt with, on the south. It may bo considered the middle or divide 
ing line between Northern and Southern Persia, and the mention of 
it will appropriately close a discussion confined to the former branch 
of my subject. These are the Kurdish tribes of Kermanshah ; — 

TonUor 

* FamllifNi 


Kalhur.'—VAttly nomad, partly sedentary. (Their ga/rmtir, or 
summer quarters, are the mountains to the north-west of the 
Posht-i-Kuh ; their mrdtir, or winter quarters, are the plains 
of Zohab and Kasr-i-Shirin, as far as the Turkish frontier.) 
They are variously reported to bo All lUahis and Shiahs ; and 
they furnish one regiment of infantry . . . ' • 

Sinjabi.—lr\ Mahidasht plain, west of Kermanshah ; All Illahls . 

O^an. Partly nomad, partly 8o«ieiitnry; between Mahidasht 

and Harun Nishin Khan; Ali Illahis; they furnUh one 
regiment of infantry, commanded by their chief . 

Partly nomad, partly sedeutary ; betweem Korind and 
Harunabad; Ali Illahis;’ they furnish one regiment of 


infantry 

' Smeany and Jelalatrand.—Vmiei the urtip of thp KeiMi . 
-■ Zimgenak or they furni.Ii ono roglmeDt of 

infantry . • 

Hamawand , — Sedentary . ’ i. u * 

Swigwu and -Sedentary ; north of Kermanshah . 

AimaAttK.—Sedentary ; west of Kermanshah .... 
J’tffifawawd.— Sedentary ; east of Kermanshah .... 
Chubankera, Setlentary . . . • • ' 

or jr<.i«<.».*-Nomad. in the mountain, «>ath.e».t of 
If«rmnn«hnh . and on the upper water, of the Kcrkhah . 
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In cereals, the province of Kermanshah is one of the^heet 
in Pereia, more grain being cultivated than 
Burned in the district, or, in the miserable state of road transpo , 

. Sir H EawUn«.n fancied from the marked Jewieh oaet of their countea^ 

disliiot and •>»<<?, or colonel of 

infantijr sad wnm ^ ^Sed' In thie toblo, for tbv bekmg 

to who di«vow «.y Wood-conaootloa with ttte Kmdn. 
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disposed of elsewhere. When Captain Napier was here in 1875, 
he found a surplus produce from the preceding harvest of 1 10,000 
tons, which the owners were prepared to sell at five 
* shillings per hharvar (649 lbs.). It is also a famous 
locality for the breed of horses and of mules. The Kurdish carpets, 
which figure so largely in the bazaars of Constantinople and other 
Oriental cities come largely from this neighbourhood, and are 
woven in the tents or in the open air by the women on a frame of 
rude stakes fixed in the ground. The tents, which are^the sole 
habitation of the nomad tribes, are made of black goats* hair 
blankets stretched upon poles, and are often very considerable 
structures, divided by reed-partitions into several compartments, 
used as the diwan-Jchaneh^ or reception chamber, the men’s and 
the women’s quarters, the kitchen, the stables, and the cowshed. 
The majority of the sedentary Kurds of Ardelan anS Kerman- 
shah, who* have long been settled in villages, have completely 
abandoned both the national instincts and the national dress, and 
are not at first sight to be mistaken from Persians.^ It is said 
.that the revenue exacted in Persian Kurdistan is IL per house or 
tent, as against ll, Os, in tiie Ottoman dominions. 

The capital, Kermanshahan, with about 40,000 inhabitants, 
is a place of central position and consequent importance. 
Kerman- Almost equidistant, between 250 and 300 miles, from* 
shahan Tabriz, Teheran, Isfahan, and Baghdad, it command!^ 
roads to each of those places, and is, therefore, invested wilh 
considerable strategical value. Being on the high road of the 
great pilgrim route to Kerbela, it is said to be visited yearly by over 
100,000 pilgrims. Founded by Varahran IV., son or brother of 
Shapur 111., who was known as Kermau Shah, from having- been 
ruler of Kerman, it has not played the part in history^that might 
have been expected, being overshadowed by its neighbour Hamadan 
(Ecbatana). It was fortified by Nadir Shah, but the walls, though 
repaired in this century, are now in ruins, and the ditch is choked 
with rubbish. In the early pl^rt of the century Fath Ali Shah 
conferrejl the Governorship of this province and city upon his 
eldest son, Mohammed Ali Mirza, whose jealousy of Abbate Mirza, 
the Heir .Apparent, plays so laige a, part in the pages of oonteni- 
porarjf waters. He, and his son Imam Kuli Miraa, who succeeded 
i of the life of the Persian Kurds vids H. Biiider, Au XvrdU* 
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him in the Governorship, rebuilt and beautified the town with 
bazaars, villas, and gardens, spending more, however, upon their 
own gratification and aggrandisement than upon works of public 
advantage. The^ post is commonly reserved for a near ndative of 
the sovereign, and was at one time part of the gigantic government 
||^joyed by the Zil-es-Sultan, eldest son of the reigning 8hah. On 
an elevation in the middle of the town|iB tlie arsenal, built by the 
Imad-ed-Dowleh, the second of the two royal governors above- 
mentioned, and lately containing 2 Austrian Uchatiim 12-])onndeni, 
2 brass eonooth-bore (i-poundere, and 500 Wenidl rifles, with a 
garrison of 500 men. Around the town, and particularly on the 
south, are extensive orchards and gardens, producing a multiplicity 
of fruits. Of the trade of Kermanshah, both local and transit, 
which is considerable, and which has an interest for Englishmen, 
I shall speAk in a later chapter upon the Commerce of Persia. 

The chief interest of Kerraanshah to English travellers, and 
an unjQ[ue|tionable incentive to a visit, is the fact that it is the 
Vekii-e4|. residence of Haji Agha JVfohammed IFasan, commonly 
Dowleh^ known as the Vekil-ed-Dowleh, who holds the ofhce of 
Britiah^Agent, and is one of the most remarkable men in Persia. 
Brought by Sii^ H. Rawlinson, at an early age, to Teheran from 
Bagdad, of which place he is a .native, he*bas aver since remained 
Jn the British service, and lias, largely owing t<5 the protection 
from oflScial rapacity which he has thereby enjoyed, amassed great 
wealth, which he 4ispenses with a liberality and public spirit rare, 
if not unique, in Persia. He keeps open house in Kennanshah, 
and maintfltins a large and well-furnished residence, in iwldition, for 
the reception of guests. He owns, or has built, the six chief 
caravanserais in the town^some of which are struct of great 
size and splendour. In addition, he is said to Ik*- t he proprietor ot 
100 villages in the surrounding district, and has purchased the 
Dilgusha palace and garden that were constructed by Mohammed 
Ali Mirza. Upon the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee he ilitt- 
minated the town and f5ted the inhabitaiite at his own exjieiise-- 
a singular and affecting testimony of loyalty in a distant and alien 
land Bie bas been made a C.M.G. by the British Government of 
which decoration he is vastly proud. I met the Vekil-ed-Dowleh, 
who is. now advancing in years, in Teheran, where he ^ nwly 
aa possible died of fever in the hands of the native physician. 
Being removed to the British Legation, and placed under the 
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charge of a European doctor, he lightly skipped olf again, as soon 
as he was sufficiently well to emerge from bed, and with the 
unconquerable obstinacy of an Oriental resought the advice which 
had all but landed him in the grave. His son,^naji Abdur Rahim, 
has been trained by him in the same tastes and interests, and will, 
it is to be hoped, succeed alike to his position and inHue]^. 

More remarkable >han Kermanshahan or its Kurdish in- 
habitants, are the famous sculptured remains of antiquity in the 
Tak-i- neighbourhood, where, on smoothed surfaces of rock, are 

Bostan chiselled the pictorial or written records of tlie Achae- 
menian and Sassanian kings, of Darius son of Hystaspes, and the 
Shapurs ; the former of which sculptures will for ever be associated 
with the name and discovery of Sir H. Rawlinson. The later of 
the two monuments is situated at Tak-i-Bostan, the -Arch of the 
Garden, at a '‘distance of four miles from Kermanshah. jjjiThe road 
passes, at *three miles from the city, the great triple-storeyed, but 
now decaying palace of Imadieh^ built on the banks of the Kara 
Su (Black water) by the Imad-ed-Dowleh, before mentioned, and 
conducts to a spur of the same great rocky mass, rising in rugged 
grandeur from the plain, that, twenty miles away, presents to the 
world the imperishable tablets of Darius. Here, at the base of the 
cliff-wall, a stream.gush^s out from the rock, and is conducted into 
two large tanks w re^rvoirs, planted around with trees, the work of 
the same prince-governor, who also raised the large building 
adjoining, lately purchased by the Vekil-ed-Dowleh. 

The monuments consist of two deep and lofty arches or grottoes, 
excavated with great labour and skill in the face of the mountain ; 
Sculptures within which are several bas-reliefs, executed with 
^^ivninTi remarkable spirit and excellekice ; while a little beyond, 
Kings where the mountain recedes, a flight of several hundred 
steps is cut on the edge of the nearly precipitous cliffs, finishing 
abruptly with an extensive ledge or platform. On. the edge of 
the river, Sir R. K. Porter noticed the remains of a statue of 
colossal size, which he thought must have fallen from the heights 
above ; as on the upper |edge was a row of sculptored feet brokto 
off at the ankles.* T&e largest arch measures in height ov^ 

* Momuer in 1867 (JSninMy, p. 897) Boid : * Near Uee a tone, bo mutUafeed at 
baldly to be leoogidflable.* On the other band^ Kiaoh in 1978 JWMam 

SMtffimM') gives an UloBtration of the statue, which he describes as that of * a 
wearing a tnrhan and a rteh garment, and graqnng with both hetids a long 
btiok,' and which be says was ddg up and placed in its present position. 
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thirty feet, in widfch twenty-four feet, and in depth twenty-two ; 
and the face of the rock lias been smoothed for a great distance 
above the sweep of the arch, and on each side. On the surface to 
the right and to the* left are two upright entablatures, containing 
exquisitely carved ornamentation adorned with foliage in a classical 
style. Above the keystone is a crescent, and in the spandivls on 
either side are winged female figures, resembling the usual type of 
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Victory on Boman coins; the artists whoc»rv«l PT’ 

WybeenGreeksofConstantinople. The inner wall of the ex^ on 

i^vided into two compartments, the upper one 
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to the Persian king of hfs bride, the beautiful Sira or Shirin,* 
and his crovirn. On this supposition, Chosroes is standing in his 
of inauguration between the imperial pair, the princess on 
one dde holding a diadem, and the emperor on the other 
/pjrewnting the new king with the crown, to which the arms of the 
^Remans had restored him. At the same time it is doubtful 
whether either of the supporters is a female figure, or whether the 
tradition itself is true ; and the figures are more probably sym- 
bolical representations. The lower space is almost wholly occu- 
pied* by a colossal equestrian figure of the same monarch, both 
horse and rider being covered with a coat of mdil. The sculpture 
has been much damaged by the Arabs, and there are no intelligible 
remains of the mscripti'^s once engraven upon it. 

The sides of the arch are covered with representations of the 
sports of the field, wild-boar and stag hunts. In the ^anel repre- 
Pioieijiof senting the former boats appear, indicating a marshy 
tiie chaBe country intersected by lakes ; while ponderous elephants, 
with their riders, plunge through the reeds in order to drive the 
pigs towards the king in the middle. Two of the boats are filled 
.with harpers, thought by some to be women ; in a third are men who 
appear to be clapping their hands. In the centre of the scene are 
two boats, in one of which stands the king, of gigantic stature, with 
bpw ftlU^nt, while in the other he appears to be again depicted, 
with a halo round his head, receiving an arrow ftom one of his 
attendants, while a musician sits near him in the same boat, 
playing on the harp. Abo re the boar-hunt Mohammed Ali Mirza, 
\son of Fath Ali Shah, and Governor of Kermanshah, had sculped 
a pompous image of himself in the early part of this century. - On 
the opposite side of the arch is another relief, representing the 
lohase of the deer. On thiS the same king Chosroes dl. appears 

* With the name of Shiriu and the rock of Behistan the Persians have 
associated one of those poetic romances so dehr to the national genius. Ferhad, 
the most famous soulptor of his time, who was very likely employed by Chosroes 
IL to execute these bas-relietB, is said in the legend to have fallen madly in love 
with SMrin, and to have received a promise of her from the king, if he would cut 
thXDtigh the rook of Behi^n, and' dir^ a stream' to the Kermanshah pldin. 

' The* lover set towork and had all but completed h^ gigantio enterpAse (of which 
the remains, however inteeprated, are still to be seen),;^hen he was falsely in* 
loioned by ah emlMfry.from the^king pi his lady’s des^* In domair he leaped 
' the rook and was dashe^ to piece*- legend of the tffii^py lover it 
t^ughout the Qaet* turid |s to explain many tnuxs of 'rock-cutting 
as far east ae Muchistan. 
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nearly at the top of the sculpture, entering the field in state, under 
the shade of an umbrella, and mounted on a richly caparisoned 
.horse. Below he is again pourtrayed riding at full speed, while 
at the bottom, the chase over, he canters gaily home. Towards 
the top of the bas-relief is raised a scaffold, on which rows of 
musicians are seated, playing on various instruments. ly adjoining 
compartments we see elephants in pursiiit of the deer, an^ camels 
carrying off the spoil. This bas-relief is finished in only a few 
places, but what has been completed is executed in a masterly style. 

The second arch is Nmallor in its dimensions than the former, 
being only 19 feet wide by llj in depth and 17 in height. The 
figures on the back wall were originally rndt‘ly and carelessly scul))- 
tured, and are now still less visible owing to the wilful mutilation 
they have sustained. The monument. how»*ver. is of value fiwn the 
inscriptions still remaining on it, which prove that (\pe of the 
figures is, meant for Shapur H. (Zulakt/af), and th<^ other for his son 


Shapur 

A little to the riglit on the face of the clitt*, is sculped another 
Sassaiiidin panel, in which two cn>wneirfigures, stamling upon the 
prostrate body of a thiid, are holding the njfhnA or royal circlet ; 
while behind the left-hand king is a fourth figure, whow^ bond is 
surrounded with a radiated nimhus. •This^is-gehevally accepted as 
i^presenting the investiture of Shapur I. with a share of the royal 
domiion by his father Ardeshir Bal>ekan, in the presence of the 
god Onnuzd ; an act which is also imlicali'tl by the double hoods 
that appear on some of Ardeshir’s coins. The prostrate figure 
is conjectured to be that of Artal^nus, ih«^ last Parthian king. 

Ik Twenty-four miles to the east of Kermanshah the 

ridge of rock, 1 ,500 feet in height above the plain, of which 
BehistQD ^ grandeur of outline is matched 

by its steepness of face, presents. upon a smoothed portion of lU 
. E. Thomas, 

,™,ted the three last r«b. in invert^ ."liTeLi Jon ^ 

(Ancient HUtory from the Mon«,nen«.^8*^ 

LTaocordin^ 

(1867) ! Sil.erttede 8acy. • -ga* PartV PD.W>4M. 

[»■ |l fMegUfov. i'Art A«H^ ^ ta Ptm, **7'/*f 
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sarface, at a height of 300 feet from the ground, the triumphal 
^gravingsof Darius so^of Hystaspes, and the cuneiform record of 
conquetihg rei^,, first copied and deciphered nearly^ fifty years 
by Sir H; Rayrlinson. The name is variously spelt and pro- 
^Hofinced as Behistun or Bisitun, and was the Mons Bagistanus or 
'Iktyiaravov 6 po 9 of the cjiassical writers. Bisitun might mean 
either ‘ twenty ^lars * or ‘ without pillars,’ but Baghestan has been 
"Supposed' by modern scholfigs to signify ‘ abode of the gods,’ which 
•woiild' agree with the Aios opos or title given to it bya Diodorus 
.Siculus.* If his account, cited from Ctesias, be credited, the sculp- 
tures of Semiramis, whom he alleges to have visited the place on 
her march from Babylon to Ecbatana, and to have caused her own 
image and that of her hundred guards to be graven on, the rock, 
must have been obliterated by successors or have perished in the lapse 
of time, c Before the secret of the cuneiform alphabet had been 
won, the rock and its aerial bas-reliefs had been made known to 
Europe by the descriptions of a number of travellers ; but how 
deeply their ignorance allowed them to plunge, and how wild a 
goose chase they were led by a fine imagination, may be seen from 
the conjectures of the romantic Ker Porter, that the principal sculp- 
ture represented Shalmaneser and the ten captive tribes of Israel ; 
of the Frenchipan Gardanne that they were Christ and the twelve 
disciples; and of Keppel, that the train of prisoners were tlfe 
attendants of Esther, with the queen at their head, supplicating 
King Ahasuerus on behalf of her condemned countrymen ! 

• We now know that the bas-reliefs are those of Darius and of the 
rebels, tied' to each other by the neck, whom he overcame, and 
SoulptiaeB prostrate body of one of whom his heel is 

planted. Behind the king stand two warriors armed 
ydth bow and spear. The humiliation of the conquered is typified 
fay their diminutive size, but the majesty of the king demands a 
stipeiiiuttian stature. That there may no mistime, tablets wit^ 
nmes of those referred to are placed above the monarch and 
the l^disdners. Over the head of the kihg himself we read : ‘ I am 
.Baididi the kmg, ^e long of kings, the king of Persia, the great 
' of- the provinces, the son Hystaspes, the. grandson of 
^e. Acfammenian. Says Bfunuiathe king : My father 

Arkunes; of Arsam^ 

V/:' ^ BaglieitaD a* the ' plSoe of gsideas,* and 

BoBtah-ia wrioiu, or conta|etiona« of the auiie naina. 
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the fether was Ariya^mnes; of Ariyaramnes, the fither waa 
Teiai^ j of TeisJjes, the father was Aohaemenes. 8m Dariiw the 
On that account we are called Achremeniana. From 
antiquity we have descended; from antiquity those of our race 
have^b^n kings. Says Darius the king: There are eight of my 
. race who have beeq kings before me ; 1 am the ninth. For a veiy 
long time (or in a double line) we have lx*en kings. Says Darius 
^ the king ; By the grace of Ormuzd I nm king. Ormuzd has 
granted jx) me the empire. Says Darius the king: These are the 
countries which belong to me; by the grace of Ormuzd I have 
bedome king of them : Persia, Susiana, liabylonia, Assyria^ Arabia, 
Egypt; those which are of the sea, (i.e., the islands of, the 
. Mediterranean), Sparta and Ionia, Media, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Parthia, Zarangia, Aria, CJiorasraia, Hactriii, Sogdiana, Oondara, 
the Sacae, the battagydcis, Aracliotia, and Mecia; in all, twenty* 
three countries.* * 

One of the figures before* the king is the Pseudo- Bardes, or 
Gomates, the Magian, whom Darius dispossessed and slew, and the 
history of whose usurpation is here related. The flDJi figure is 
another pretender of the royal house, the legend over him reading : 

‘ I am king of Sagartia, of the race of Cyaxares.* Alx>ve the ninth, 
which, says liawlinsoii, was added to*tlie f/bnel at a later p< 5 riod, runs 
•the inscription: ‘Tliis is Sakuka tin? Scythian.* The entire 
cuneiform inscriptions below the sculptures, which together 
occupy a surface about 150 feet in length by 100 feet in height, 
amount to nearly 1,000 lines, engraved in the three characters, 
Persian, Susiaii, and Assyrian, and were executed by order of 
Darius on his return from the destruction of Babylon, which had 
revolted under Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabunit (ss Ijabynetus 
and Nabonid). Their translation was given to the world in 1847 
by Bawlinson.‘ 

A second tablet, nearly destroyed, at the base r>f the rock, con* 
tains some mutilated e({uestrian figures, and an inscriptiou, de- 
claring them to be the work of Gotarzes, the Parthian King, about 


* x.xi. (I847),and xlir.(l858)j tideaiMo 

JouriuUqftke M, O. vol. ix. pp. 1 12-1 Iti ; Com. F. Juneif, UeeorAt nf ihs Bombay 
- (1867); K. Flandin and P. Conte, vol. i. pin. IS, IS, 

18, and Vv^age m Perse, vol. i. cap. xxviii. ; and for the inneriptionn, C. Kosnowlct, 
InseripHoiist PaUeo-PersUo! Aeluemmida/rum ; and ¥, Spiegel, BU aUpsrdsekm 
XeUimektifien ; E. M6nant, let Asheni^nide* et let InteripUont de la Perte ; 
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46-5 1 A.D. In a later archway excavated in the centre of the original 
sculpture, an Arabic inscription, said to be engraved like a palimpsest 
over an earlier epigraph, relates the terms upon which the neighbortr- 
Nature oi Caravanserai was bequeathed to the people. ISome of 
the en- the Superior sculptures and inscriptions are now ilkgible 
gravings undistinguishable. but the main cuneiform inscription is 
still almost intact. The great king must certainly have intended to 
leave his proclamation for all time in selecting a sppt so difficult of 
access, where the sculptures can only have been executed by the aid 
of scaffoldings. But how laboriously and how conscientiously these 
ancient craftsmen worked ! First the surface of the rock was 
smoothed, then every crevice or unsound place was either stopped 
with lead or filled with inlaid stone so nicely fitted that the joining 
escapes the eye. ■ Then the characters were chiselled with an 
accuracy and a regularity quite marvellous. Finally, over all was 
spread a coating of siliceous varnish as a protection from the ravages 
of the climate ; its broken or denuded flakes being even now 
infinitely harder than the rock itself. 

Further to the east, in a mountain gorge of Mount El vend, near 
Hamadan, are two other tablets with trilingual inscriptions, known 
Oanjna- asfiapjnameli (History of a Treasure),* relating the names 
and titles of Darius son of Hystaspes and of his son 
Xerxes and an invocation to Ormuzd, which first afforded ’ 
a clue to the interjDretation of the cuneiform alphabet. ‘ 

Finally, I turn to Hamadan, in the province of Irak-Ajemi, but 
more naturally falling for purposes of description undev the western 
, provinces — a city which, both from jts historical interest 

Hamadan _ , i . -i . . a 

and its present state, cannot be omitted in any account of 
the Persian dominions. Planted at the foot of Mount Elvend * (the 
Orontes of the ancients) from which it derives an abundant water 
supply, and in a plain thickly besprinkled with vineyards, orchards, 
and gardens, but whose elevation is 6,000 feet above the sea, it en- 
joys one of the finest situations in Persia. Its streets are narrow and 
filthy, and its inhabitants are not more than 20,000, but its bazaars 

' Vide Texier, L*Arminie, Sic., vol. i. pis. 60~1 ; aod Flandin and Coste, vol. i. 
pis. 24, 26. All Pehlevi or caneiform inscriptions are supposed by the peasants 
and nomads in Persia to signify the whereabouts of bnri^ treasute. Hence the 
sQspioion with which they regard the scientific visitor with bis photographic 
camera or squeeaes or spade. 

* Vide an Account of Szped. to Karaghan and Blvend, by J. B. Polak (1882), 
iirJffffA A ffeaffr. GeeeUech. in Wien, 1883. 
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are well built and populous with trade, its local manufactures of 
copper ware, of leather (largely used for trunks and saddlery), and 
of red and white wine, are widely known and patrohiHud ; and its 
astute artificers, besides working in silver and gold, are said to be 
ade^ at the manufacture of spurious coins. It contains a large 
resi^it colony of 1,500 to 2,000 Jews, with whom Hamndan has 
ever been a peculiarly sacred spot, owing to the alleged tombs of 
Esther and Mordecai, which are shown in a building adjoining the 
Musjid-i-Jama, in the heart of the town. A conspicuously modern 
cupola rises above the chamber in which, in wooden sarcophagi 
carved all over with Hebrew characters, are said to re[)OHe the 
bodies of the queen and her uncle. From early times this shrine 
has been a favourite resort of Hebrew pilgrims ; nor is it regarded 
with any other feeliifc by the Mohammedans, many of whose 
saints are drawn from the Old Testament calendar. To them 
these tombs would appeal far more than tlu' grav(‘ of fht^ once 
famous philosopher and physician, Abu Ali-ibii-Sena of Ih)khera, 
A.D. 980-1036 (Europeanised, by those strange prfxresses of whidi 
Europeans alone are capable, into Avicenna), to whicli Ijaya 

could not anywhere find a guide. , i • i i 

Of far greater intcuvst is tin* historical and arclucological pml>- 
lem'of the identity of Hamadan with f lu' cvlcbrqtijd Ecbatana of 
Ancient the ancient world. The identify of the names (Hamadan, 
Ecbatana old Ptfrsiaii Hagmataiia of tln^ inscriptions, which is 

the Agbatana or Ecbatana, signifying treasure-liouse, of the ( l^k 
writer) leaves no doubt, tl.at tl.e in.Mlem city occupi.-s ^ 
one or an Ecbatana of ancient tim.-H. Hut, tb-r.. were no less tlmn 
, 1 - 11 . p ttriiiMi fiiiir wi*re on J*ersian or Mc*dian 

sir. ..m.. w» » .i^ripli.. d«K.-i» of . 

<• Iho Ecbatm. of lie AolCT-iiinii kinKH, 

ti. .Wo 

the Temple at Jenwalem, were entirely oo»eted with 

heami of the palace were of cedar and cyprew, 
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earlier Median kingdom, where Deioces erected the citadel withiseven 
concentric and coloured walls, painted like those of the terraced 
temples of Babylon to represent the celestial spheres ? Upon this 
point authorities differ, and are likely to continue to differ, until 
the discovery of some relic or inscription throws light upon one of 
the dark places of history. Outside the modern town is an eleva- ' 
tion, known as the Musallah, which has always been occupied by 
a citadel (until levelled by Agha Mohammed Shah); but it is 
doubtful whether this eminence can bo made to correspond with 
the Herodotean description. Sir H. Rawlinson has boldly sought 
a solution of the difficulty, by locating the Median Ecbatana at a 
spot called Takht-i-Suleiman (Throne of Solomon), about half-way 
between Hamadan and Tabriz, where, upon a conical hill, are to be 
found extensive ruins and the remains of a great fire-temple.* It 
is certainly strange, if Hamadan be the site of a city, said by the 
early Greeks to have been scarcely inferior to Babylon, that barely 
a remnant worthy of the name should have been discovered. A 
rudely carved stone lion, or rather the battered semblance thereof, 
lies not far from the city, and is locally regarded as a talisman 
or palladium against famine and cold. But the great beast tells 
no tale, and until a really scientific attempt with pick and shovel 
be made at Hamadan we can but imitate its silence.* 

Before I quit the subject of the western provinces of Persia, 
let me revert once more to the boundary with Turkey, in order to 
Turco- ill-defined or dubiously recognised as I have 

^©scribed the frontier of Persia as being on the east, any 
uncertainty existing in that quarter is as nothing com- 
pared with the lack of exact delimitation that prevails here. 
Nearlj^ half a century ago, in order to prevent an impending 
collision between Persia and Turkey Qn the Kurdish border, Great 
Britain and Russia secured the appointment of a Turco-Persian 

* Jam^nal of the 11. O. vol. x. p. J. 

■* For accounts of Hamadan A. Dupr§ (1807), Voyage en Pene, vol. i. 
cap. xxiii; J. P. Morier (1812), Second Journey, pp. 264-270; Sir H. Layaid 
(1840), Harly Adventuret, vol. i. pp. 262-264, 260-278; J. P. Ferrier (1846), 
paravan Joumeyt, pp. 36-42 ; Mrs, Bishop (1890), Journeys in Persia, vol. ii. 
latter xxiii. The only Achsemenian remains found near Hamadan have been five 
or six bases of columns, one of which, presenting an ioscription with the name of 
Artazenes II. or Mnemon, was on view in the Paris Exhibition in 1889 (vide 
Keg Porter, Travels, vol. ii, p. 116 ; and Perrot and Cbipiez, Histcire de TArt, 
voL V. pp. 601, 766-6) ; and, on another spot, two other bases of columns (Flandin ^ 
and Goste, vol. i. pi. 25). 
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Commission, to which were attached British and Russian repre- 
sentatives, and which met at PJrzorum in 1843, in order to discuss 
and settle the frontier question. The English CominisHioners were 
Sir F. Williams (of Kars), Major Farrant, and a relative of iiiy 
own — Mr. Robert Curzon, author of ‘ Monasteries of the Levant/ 
and afterwards Lord /ouche. As a consequence of their delibei'o- 
tions and surveys, the treaty c»f Erzeruin was signed in June 1847. 
Soon after, in 1840, tlie Commissioners reassenibled at Baglidad in 
order tp commence the actual delimitation. In the course of their 
labours, the Turks anticipated any future decision by wrongfully 
seizing the fort of Kotur, from wliicli tliey exjKdled the Persian 
garrison, and where tliey built barracks and remained in spite of 
frequent protests for over thirty years.* Meanwhile, the Com- 
missioners continued their survey from Mohammerah on the Shat- 
el- Arab to Mount Ararat, a distaiun^ of 700 miles, until the 
Crimean war broke out, wlum their lal>ours were of* course sus- 
pended. As a result of their (‘xamiiiation, a map wjih drawn up, 
and presented in 1805, which did not however a1teinj>t to demar- 
cate a boundary, but iiulicated a borth^r-strip from twenty to forty 
miles in width, .sonu^where inside* which tliefronth*r line was under- 
stood to lie, the two governments l^eing left hcHIo the question 
by agreement or force us they pleased. /Phis somewhat uncou- 
rageous solution was confirmed in 1800 by a c^mvention between 
Turkey and Persia, in which each side undert(K>k to n^spect the 
sMuh quo until a settlen.eiit was arrived at. On many f^asions, 
in 1870 1873 and 1 87 L disputes arose, and arim*d collision was 
narrowly avoided. Finally, when in 1878 the Europivi.i Con^*HH 
met at Berlin to rearrange the map of Europe, and gi'uerally to 
carve up Ottoman territory, the cjuestion of the I urco-1 e«iaii 
border was again raised. Article 00 of that treaty ordered the 
evacuation of Kotur by the Turks, and its cession to leraia, and 
an Anglo-Russian Commis.Hion, of which Clenerals Hamley and 
Zelenoi were the Ming members, was 
out the provisions agreed upon. In • u y «y 

protocol confirming that agr**ement, and f 

of international law the (piestion was definitely m 

Turks, however, still decline d to move, and ,t 
time later that they finally surrendered Kotur, which is now occu 
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pied by a small body of Persian troops. Another point of dis- 
agreement was Zohab, a partition of which district between the 
two powers was ordered by the Treaty of Erzerum, but was for 
long ignored; whilst quite recently a third dispute has arisen about 
certain districts round Bagsai and Ghoreibeh, west of the Pusht-i- 
Kuh mountains of Luristan, and near the Tigris, over which the 
Persians claim disputed rights of cultivation. These cases are 
typical of others that might at any moment arise upon a stretch 
of frontier so long and so completely lacking either in precision 
or in finality. Were not Turkey and Persia each so desperately 
afraid of war, and so apprehensive of unloosing the turbulent ele- 
ments that, at the best of times, preserve but an ambiguous 
quietude in the border mountains, a state of affairs so abnormal 
could not fail to lead to international conflict. 


• Routes in the North-West Provinces.* 


Tabriz to Ardebil. — A. Jaubert (1805), Voyage en Arminie^ cap. xviii . ; 
W. R. Holmes (1843), SketcJieH on the Caxj)Um 8hore»t caps, i.-iv. ; M. von Thielmann 
(1872), Journey in the Ca^ncasust S'C.t vol. ii. cap. v. 

Tabriz to Suleimanibh (1, t'id Van).-~(Sir) J. Shell (1836), Journal of the 
vol. viii. p. 64. (2. rid Urumiah, Ushnu, and Suj Bulak). — Sir R. K. Porter 
(1818), Tra^elst vol. ii. pp. 448-98 ; Capt. B. Mignan (1830), lVinter*s Journey^ 

vol. i. caps, ix-xii. ; B. F^er (1835), Travels in Koordistan^ vol. i. letters 
iv., V. ; M. Wagner (1843), Tfavels in Persia^ vol. iii. caps, vi., vii. 

Tabriz to Suj Bulak {rid Ajebshir).— A. H. Schindler (1881-2), Zeit. d. 
Oesell.f Erdk, Berlin^ 1883, pp. 320-44. 

SULBiMANiEH TO SiNNA,— C. J. Rich (1820), Narrative of Residence^ vol. i. 
caps, vi., vii. 

Tabriz to Takht-i-Sulbiman.— Sir B. K. Porter (1819), TraxeU^ vol. ii. 
pp. 627-69 ; (Sir) H. Rawlinson (1838), Journal of the R.G.S., vol. x. 1. 

Takht-i-Sulbiman TO ZiNJAN.--(Sir) H. Rawlinson (1838), ihid,\ A. H 
Schindler (1880), ilnd, 

Ardebil to Sultanibh (vid Khalkal and Zinjan).--A. Jaubert (1806), 
Voyage en Armdmie, cap. xxii. ^ 

Kaevin t6 Ramadan (vid Farsian, Buak, Aliabad, Kulanjio, Ainabad, 
Harian, and Faminin). — J. D. Rees (188.5), Notes of a Journey (Madras). 

SULTANIXH TO Hamadan.— C h. Tezier (18^), Description de VArmhtM^ J^c,, 
vol. ii, ^ ^ ’ 

Hahaban to Ispahan (vid Gulpaigan and Khonsar).— J. S. Buckingham 
(1816), Travels in Assyria, vol. 1. caps, x, xi. ; Sir R. K. Porter (1818), Travels, 
vol. ii. pp. 69-91 : Ch. Texier (1839), ihid,, vol. ii. 

Hamadan to URUdfk, Suj Bulak). — Sirs. Bishop (1890), Journeys in 
Persia, vol. ii. lettenll^KMPii. 

Ubumiah to Mn. Bishop (1890), ibid,, vo). ii. letter xxviii. 




« Unifies the worlaby the same writer before mentioned. 
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TllK AHMY 

Prinoe^Henry. — I did never see sueh pitiful mwals 1 

FaUtaff. ~ Tut ! tnt ! jfood enough to towt ; food for puw»ler, ftMxl fi»r ixiwduri 
they’ll fill h pit as well as bettor. Tush, inan, mortal men, mortal men. 

SIIAKSNCARK, Urttry / I'., I'liit I., ael iv., ^c. U. 


From the time when Persian eoldiers wen' first seen in Kurope, 
and when, according to Herodotus, wlio gives a most minute ac- 
count of their organisation and etjuipment. ‘ tht' Persinna 
thePe?akn at Platfca were not one wliit inferior to tin* Oiveks in 
couragt*- niid warlike spirit,’ * tlnwn to tin' prt*sent day, 
w’hen he would be a bold critic who wotdd instil nte r wen such a 
comparison, the I’ersian army lias in many ami shifting phases 
afforded material of interest to the travelh*r ami t in* historian. The 
vision of the 10,000 Immortals, marching in serried ranks, with the 
golden pomegranates flashing on th6ir speai’s, lias early impressed 
our imagination ; and in I he distant galleries of lime few echoes ring 
more loudly than tin* clasli of Persian and (Jreeian onset u|)on the 
fields of Marathon and Thermopyla?, of Cunaxa, of Ishuh and Arbeln, 
These illustrious memories we must here i-elinquish, nor does simce 
admit of our recovt*ring from the oblivion with whieh tln*y have 
been long overlaid, the armaments and t/ictics, the marches and 
combats, of the Parthian and Sassanian kings.* It was not till 
the dawn of^ the seventeenth century that the fou nations of a 
modem standing anny were laid in Persia, <»r that the military 
ideas of the West were perfunctorily grafted on to the Oiiental 
stock. Here, in brief retrospect, our study of the Persian army 
may begin, the moment when a Kuropeaii turn was ^ven to its 
organisation being also the moment when the connection betwwn 
itself and England, that has had so many atid fateful vicissitudes, 


» of Cho.n«. I- (Jf»hltwa»). I- 

•gnttM denritteret UDqu«. plu^Um «t tooto».onlt«re. oo«r.t. — 

tfc. .not utu. of »Wi «rl 7 .nticipotlon of Or«k (b. *. eunot drt-Btoo. 
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originated. A hurried survey will carry us through a period of 
alternate splendour and disgrace, during which the Persian army, at 
its prime under Shah Abbas the Great, sank to its lowest ebb under 
Shah Sultan Husein, emerged again with a recrudescence that is one 
of the most startling phenomena of history under Nadir Shah, again 
spent itself in internecine conflict, and was again revived by the 
genius of the first Kajar sovereign, Agha Mohammed. At this 
point, where the present century opens, commences the yet unex- 
hausted epoch of submission to foreign leading-strings, in the futile 
effort to infuse some stability into the mobile and dissolvent 
atoms of an Oriental fabric ; and the ninety years which have yet 
run betray a panorama of successive experiments, as the figures of 
French, English, German, Italian, Austrian, and Russian officers 
pass across the stage, that is not the least quaint or characteristic 
among the features that mark the tentative Europeanisation of 
Iran. For a third of this epoch, the figure of England looms 
largest upon the scene, and the narrative of the connection of 
Great Britain with the armies of I’ersia, which seems to have in- 
suflficiently attracted the gaze of historians, is among the most 
interesting chapters of the relationship, diplomatic as well as 
military, between the East and the West. Of this period, so 
intimately bound up with our imperial policy in Persia down to 
the present day, I shall require to say. something. Finally, I shall 
come to the Persian army as it now exists, and shall endeavour, by 
means of information derived partly from Persian officers possess- 
ing the fullest acquaintance with the subject, partly from official 
reports and documents, supplemented by my own inquiries in 
the countiy and by the experience resulting from frequent personal 
observation of the Persian troops and equipment, including a visit 
to the arsenal and a special parade of the garrison at Teheran, to 
furnish some criterion of its practical value as a weapon either of 
offence or defence. Upon this question I have been astonished to 
find the most conflicting opinions expressed by European writers. 
Some have seen in the Persian army a possible auxiliary of the 
greatest value, or an enemy too dangerous to be ignored. Others 
•have scarcely found language strong enough in which to denounce 
the administration and deride the material. As the question of 
the actual capabilities of Persia in both respects is one that is likely 
to play some .pl^ in future political developments, it is desirable, 
that the truth slyuld, as fiir aa pos^le, be known, in order that na 
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party m England may base an action or initiate a i>o!icy upon 
eiwneoua Not being a military man myself, I shall, i„ 

where a cmlian judgment is worthless, support myself by pmfes- 
sioirnl authority which none will dispute. If ,ny remarks are any- 
where found to grate upon Persian susceptibilities, or to oonstitute 
a delineation unflattering to the rulers of that country, Huffer me to 
take shelter behind the motto, Ammts Phfh, mmji, amien 

It was to the brothers Slierley, Sir Antliony and Sir J^>bert, 
circ. 1600 A.D., that Persia owed h(^r first practical initiation into the 
The military science of Miiropo. According to the ingeiiiotiH 

Sheriff Herbert, the Persians ‘got the use of cannon from tim 
vanquisod Portugal/ and * the use of musijuets they have 
had onely since the Poiiugals assistOtl King Tahamas (i.e, Shah 
Tahmasp) with some Christian auxiliaries against the Turk, ho as 
now (i.e. 1627 A.n.) tliey are become very good shots.** Put if 
already acquainted witli gunpowder and with tlie new* weapons of 
war, it was from the adventurous Knglish knight-iTrarits that they 
learnt how to make proper use of tlu^ discovery. Upon their advice 
Shah Abbas, for the first time in modern I^Tsian history, laid the 
foundations of a regular army by incorporating a large force of 
infantry armed with muskets, A conteinpi>rary writer says of thiH 
event : — , . . 

* The mightie Ottoman, terror of the Christian woihl, quakoUi o£ a 
Sherly fever, and gives liopes of appivMiching fates ; the provatling 
Persian hath learned Sherleiaii arts of war, and ho which before knew 
not the use of ordnance, hath now .'lOO pieces of brasse, and (>O,000 ‘ 
musketiem ; so that they, which at hand with the sword wore before 


* For the best accounts of the Persian Army atdifffront c>fx>chsof thn last two 
centuries, vide the following ; — 

J. Hanway (1744), Historical Account ^ A’c., vol. i. pp. 261 - I ; Sir ./. Malcolm 
(1800-10), Hikory of Persia, vol. ii. cap. xxi. ; A. I)upr6 (1808), Voyage m 
PttrsOi vol. ii. cap. liv. ; J. P. .Morier (1811), Second Journey^ cap. *lv. \ CJoL O. 
Dronville (1813), Voyage en Per^, vol. II. caps, xxxii -xxxvi. ; Hir R. K, Potter 
(1819), Trantdst vol. ii. pp. 680-591 ; J. II. Fraser (1H21), Journey into Kharaeant 
pp. 223-80 ; J. H. Stocqueler (1831), Fifteen Monthi Pilgrimage^ vol. I. pp. 164-75 j 
Lt.>Col. W. K. Stuart (1836), Journal of a Hesidenee, pp. 186-94 ; Mir J. Mhsll (dro« 
1860), Kote O to Lady Mheil’s Glimpses of Life, ,f-c. ; Sir II. llawlinson (1858), 
Journal of the B. U. S. I., vol. i. pp. 23-7 ; A. IJ. Mounsey (1866), Journey in tke 
Caucaeust pp. 141-4 ; Cte. J. de Bocheebouart (1866), SeurenWs, cap. v.j Hir 
F. Goldsoiid (1879), Journal of tbe B. U. M. 1., March J7, 1879; L. M. U. (1886), 
La Ruetie tAngleterre dans FAsie Cenlrale; Capt. A, O. Fate (1886% NatUmsU 
Smtiew, January, 1886 ; 0. J. Wills (1886), Porsia as it is, cap. xx. 
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dreadful to the Turks, now also in remoter blowes and sulfurian arts 
are growne terrible. ‘ 

Pietro della Valle, who was in Persia at the time, speaks of the 
newly enrolled infantry as fusiliers, owning their origin to Sir 
Anthony Sherley, recruited from the lower orders of the country, 
and receiving their pay quarterly from the king. He describes 
them as a very useful body, 20,000 strong, and adds that ‘ in the 
beginning they were on the foot, but were afterwards mounted and 
armed with matchlocks and a fork to fire from.' From* another 
source we learn that after Sir Anthony’s departure Robert was 
made ‘ Master General against the Turks ; ’ and that upon his 
return to Persia from a mission to the European powers iif 1612, 
he brought with him from England ‘ Captain Thomas Powel of 
Hertfordshire, who was Colonel of 700 horse under the Persian.' 
It is interesting at this early date to read of English officers in 
the service of the Shah ; and to know that English counsels were 
responsible for the earliest modem reform in the military organi- 
sation of Persia. 

Nevertheless, throughout this and the succeeding century, the 
Persian army retained for the most part its original and almost 
Decline immemorial organisation as a loose collection of irregular 
cavalry coritingelits. Even under Shah Abbas, jvhen the 
Sefavi army was at its best, there prevailed the most complete 
ignorance of scientific warfare, and battles were little else 
than desultory cavalry engagements on a large scale. In the 
campaign agfiinst Ormuz, which the Persians waged in conjunction 
with the English in 1622, the latter were amazed at the ignorance 
and backwardness of their allies.^ Chardin says that, at the death 
of Shah Abbas, the effective strength of the army was 150,000 
(50,000 Royal troops and 70,000 Provincial troops); Pietro 
della Valle says it consisted of 97,000 cavalry ; but Herbert, 
though he advances larger nominal totals, also supplies a becoming 
corrective* 

* Parchas* Pilgrims, voL ii. p, 1806. 

' Sdwaxd Monoxe, tbe agent of the East India Company at Omuz, wrote as 
foUoira (Purohas’ PUgHms, vol. ii. fib. x. cap. 9) : * The Persians are ignorant of 
the SLlft of warre, for they entred without feare or wit, and lost with shame what 
they might have Baj^rtayned with honour. Other defects I obsennsid in the very 
stnewes of warre, siob that I cannot but wonder that one of the Wonders of our 
Age, 6ha Abas, should send over an Armie so weakly provided of money, arm^, 
munitioi)^ ships, and all neoessaiy furniture.* 
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Upon muster the Persian King can march 300,000 horse and 70,000 
foot or musquetoons. Such force as ho can readily advance but seldomo 
exceeds 50,000, enough to find forage or pi*ovant in such barren 
countreys. 


So rapid, however, was the decline in military strength and 
efficiency under the nerveless rule of the later Sefavi sovereigns, 
that Chardin, who was present at a leview held l^^fore Shah Abbas 
II. in 1666, said that the same troops passed and repassed fivni 
ten to twelve times; and that a Persian naively remarked to him, 

‘ We have a good army for reviews, but a bad one for- war.’ How 
bad a one did not fully appear till the Afghan invasion early in 
the following centuiy, when the whole flower of the J’ersian army, 
over 60,000 strong, allowed itscOf to be worsted, and Isfahan tv be 
beleaguered and ultimately taken, by less than half the number 
of Afghans, ill-eqiiippt‘d and exhausted with hjng lunrchiTjg and 
fatigue. On this occasion tlu‘ Persian arlilUuymen are said to 
have discharged 400 shots from each of 400 cannon, and not to 
have killed 400 Afglians in all. 

Less than twenty years after t-his disaster w(' are confronted 
with the astonishing spectacle of a IVrsian conqueror overrunning 
Central Asia, upsetting kingdoms and empires, and in 
SnST the eighteenth century pr<‘wnting the plien.mienon in 
• Asia that Kuropo owed In Napohvm in the nineteenth. 

. Hanway, who saw the army of Nadir Sliah on tbi* manOi, aaid that 
it consisted of 200,000 men, tlie cost of maintaining whom, officers 
included, was 100 crowns, or 2-5/., a year apiece. ; ho that the total 
military outlay was 5,000,0001. annually. It was, iml.-eil, by 
exceptional generosity to his soldiers that Nailir ensured the.r 
enthusiastic loyalty, just, ..s it was to his own military g-nius, to the 
terror of his name, and to the contemptible infonerity of the 
majority of the foes whom he cncounteivd, that must Is- attributed 
his victorious career. I think it would la- an unfair mfl-n-noe to 
draw fiom the conquests of Nadir, that the Persians only 1.>0 yearn 
too were the possessor« of ,,ualitieH which they have mnee entirely 
lost or abandoned. The bulk of his army wen- ii<>t l ersiaM,^ 
were dntwn from the warlike tribes of his vaat donnnmns, ^ 
Kurdistan and Georgia to Afgliainston and 
overthrow of the Mogul Empire, long tottenng to its &ll, was m 
ho way a remarkable military achievement; and 
cavalry could not operate with advantage, the genendship nr the 
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resources of Nadir were unequal to the ^uation, was shown by 
his unsuccessful sieges of Busrah and Baghdad, neither of which 
possessed fortifications of any strength. How completely the 
Persian army still retained its cavalry organisation is shown by 
the statement of Nadir’s biographer, however exaggerated, that 
put of the 160,000 persons, soldiers and camp-followers, who 
composed the invading army at Delhi in February 1739, there was 
not a single individual on foot.^ 

The military spirit which the genius of Nadir Shah had to some 
extent revived was kept alive by the Kajar monarch, Agha 
Fath Ali Mohammed Shah, whose quite uncommon attainments 
Shah have been somewhat obscured in history by the brutal 
ferocity of his acts. But it sank to a very low ebb under his 
successor Fath Ali Shah, who liked to stay at home and multiply 
the royal stock, and whose idea of kingly majesty was summed up 
in receiving a foreign ambassador in a blaze of jewels upon the 
Peacock Throne. He is even said to have tumbled off his horse 
with fright at the only engagement in which he assisted. In his 
reign, however, the military interest was shifted from Teheran to 
Tabriz, and from the sovereign to the Heir Apparent, Abbas Mirza ; 
and the rivalries of England, France and Russia, ushered in that 
epoch of foreign, awd, especially of British, military tutorship, of 
which I have undertaken to speak in outline. 

It was to Abbas Mirza, the Vali-Ahd, residing at Tabriz as 
Governor-General of Azerbaijan, that Persia owed the reintroduc- 
Anny of of European discipline, to which, since the abortive ex- 

periment of the Sherleys, exactly two centuries before, she 
ij^French had been a stranger. Stationed in the frontier province, 
which from the opening years of the century was exposed 
to the full brunt of Russian attack (Persia and Russia being then 
at war), he realised that without foreign assistance he could make 
no headway against a European foe. It was from Russian instruc- 
tors that the first lessons in the simplest platoon exercises were 
taken ; the Prince labouring so zealously that, in order to over- 
come the prejudices of his countrymen, he donned uniform and 
went through the daily drills himself, compelling his nobles to 
' The chanuster of Persian cavalry engagements in those days, and, indeed, 
(where they occur) down to the present time, is well express^ by Sir J. Shell, 
when he compares the fighting of Persian horsemen to that of Persiiin dogs, alter- 
nately advancing and retiring, snarling, growling and yelling, bat rarely coming 
to dose quarters. (Lady Sheilt GUmptei qf Life, p. 325.) 
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follow his example. TJipn followed the short period of French 
Mcendency in 1807-8, and the mission of General Gardanne 
Napol^n having promised the fullesf military assistance, the lattei^ 
brought With him a staff of seventy coinmissioiiod ami non-commis- 
aioned officers, who set to work in Azerbaijan and Kormanshah in 
the drilling and instruction of large bodies of troops, with whom 
they attained some success. Of these the best known names were 
those of Tr^zel, Bernard, Lamy, Bonteins, Fabrier, Ueboul, Verdier. 

England having tardily awoke to the danger involved in this 
rapid Gallicisation of the country upon which she Iiad already spent 
2. British s^^ch extravagant sunis. Sir Harford rlones was sent out 
fficerg 1808 by tin* llritish (loverninent to oiiHf the French 

and to negotiate a new treaty with Fath Ali Shah. In these 
objects he was eiitin*ly siiceessful ; anti his tmaty, which was 
signed in March ]8()9, c*ontain<*(l a elauM* ]U(»v iding for an annual 
subsidy of 200,000 tonums, and as many British ofliciTs and troops, 
free of charge, as were re((uirc*d. It. was in ftiltibiu‘nt of this contract 
that Sir John Malcolm, starting from India on his third mission 
to Persia in the following year, took with him a iniml)(*r of Anglo- 
Indian officers, who ))a8.sefl into the Persian sei vict*, and among 
whom werefilicluded the distinguisheil names of ('hristie, idtidsay, 
Monteith, and Willock, Sir tlore Ouseley, following Sir If. Jones 
from England, in 1811. was also accompanicMl by some English 
officers (one of whom was Major D'Arcv, afterwards D’Arcy I'mld) 
and a detachment of English {sergeant s of Ihe 47fh regiment. t^nJis- 
cipline the Persian infantry. Major Cjirif-ti«*. of thi* Bombiy army, 
undertook the charge of the latter lK)dy, or ; Lieutenant Lind- 
say, of the Madras army, raised and commanded a corps of artillery, 
and worked with the most un tiring zeal under thc< liU*ral patronage of 
Abbas Mirza. The latter, however, p<»sitively declined t/o hiiinoiir his 
officer's partiality for a shfiv(*n chin among the Persian artillerymen, 
until one day a powder-horn explo<le<l in the hands of a gunner and 
blew off his beaNd, after which unmistakable a<lmonition of l^rovi- 
dence, smooth chins becanie universal. Ivindsay (afterwards Sir Henry 
Lindsay-Bethune) for nearly forty years from this date filled an 
important position in the Per^iaIl anny, of which he subsequently 
rose to be Commaiider-in-f-hief. Standing tjft. 8in. in h<dght, he 
reminded the Persians of their national hero, Bustam. In recog- 
nition his services he was afterwards inad^^ a Baronet by the 
British Gkivemment, and received the local rank of Majt^r-General 
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in Asia^ as well as a salary of 2,200^. a jiear while in Persia. He 
finally died, and was buried in the Armenian cemetery at Teheran 
in February, 1851. In 1812, a rumour having reached Tabriz of 
reconciliation between Great Britain and Russia in Europe, Sir 
Gore Ouseley ordered the English officers in the Persian service to 
take no further part in the Perao-Russian campaign still proceed- 
ing in Azerbaijan. Abbas Mirza, however, pleaded so urgently, 
that two officers, Christie and Lindsay, and thirteen sergeants were 
permitted to stay. Christie paid the penalty with his Jife, being 
killed by a Russian officer while lying wounded on the ground, on 
the battle-field of Aslanduz, in October 1812. He was succeeded 
in command of the Persian infantry by Major Hart, of the Royal 
army, who, till his death of cholera at Tabriz in 1880,* occupied a 
position unequalled by that of any other British officer in Persia. 
He acquired an extraordinary influence alike* over the king, who 
entrusted him with the money for the payment of the Azerbaijan 
troops, ‘ having more confidence in the honour of an English 
major than in that of his own son ’ ; over Abbas Mirza, wlio never 
failed to support him, even when he ordered the Royal Princes to 
mount guard, and gave them no rations but dry bread for three 
days ; and over the Persian soldiers, who, in spite of the strict 
discipline that he enforced, regarded liim with respect and admira- 
tion. The termination of the Perso-Russian War by the Treaty ot 
Gulistan in 1818, was followed by a third Anglo-Persian Treaty, 
signed at Teheran in November 1814, in pursuance of the terms of 
which the British Government continued to supply officers for 
drill and discipline, arms and munitions of warfare, and the 
material and workmen for a foundry at Tabriz, where guns and 
shot of every description were cast, gun-carriages built, and very 
tolerable powder manufactured at a cost of 4d. per lb., in a mill 
outside the towii.^ The war with Russia being, however, at an 
end, and no immediate peril overhanging, Abbas Mirza, who was 

* He died on the same day in Jnne, 1830, ae the British Minister, Sir John Mac- 
donald ^jjnoeir. Having expired outside the city, and the Persians having a pre- 
judice apal|bat the conveyance of corpses through city gates, his body was dressed 
in full nmoTm, and brought in, sitting upright, as if alive, in a takkt-4-ravan, or 
litter, for mt^ment in the Armenian Church. 

^ Sir J. Sheil spoke very favourably of the foundry and arsenal of Tabriz ; but 
Fraser, in J821, delivered the following uncomplimentaiy verdict; * The arsenal 
of Abbas Mirza is on a scale more suited to the shooting closet of a private gen- 
tlemiffi than the magazine of a state.* — Journey into Khoraiao^ pp. 223-30. 
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lacking in stability of character or ]>iirp>sc, began to lose interest 
in army I’eforni, and even treated his English oflicers with s<»mo 
suspicion. In 1815, in consecpieiice of a dispute bt*tweeii Persia 
and England alx)ut the continuance of the subsidy, all English non- 
commissioned officers in the Persian servi(*e were ordered by tlu^ 
British Minister to leavt* the country, and here, accordingly, though 
some commissioned otllcers, e.g., Bart and 1) Aivy, remained, fh»> 
first period of British military tuition may be considered bi have 
come to an eiul. 

Nothing showed tlu* meanness of Path Ali Shall mon* chvirly 
than his insistence, in tlie fact" ot national dang<M’, that the defenct^ 
of Azerbaijan, which was the theatre (»!' war, should be 
thrp««ian confiiu-d t.. Az.Tl)iiijiii. tnK.psi. S.«.noi- tlimi iii.-iir tlu» 
expense (if raisiiiff and diaciplininf? a natinnal army, he 
preferred <<. see Ins prcsIiKc slialtered, and his l(inf?d..in dis- 
membered. Tlie army of Al.lias Mirza. of wliicli I have been 
speaking, consisted of men, raised in corps of each 

from dittereiit. tribes or localities in the provinci-. 'I'hcse wero 
known as the .sc/V/t/,:, i e, tlioho who Ktak<*d oi placid v\ith tuii 
heads, a charming euphemism for the profession at that lime^ ot a 
Persian soldier. In addition, Abbiuj Mirza l.a.l a mgninr brigade 
of cavalry, 1,200 strong, and a corps ot horse aitillery (imidsii) s 
Command) with 20 field-, lieees. Tim I'ersian uiniy eonsisled ... 
addition, of a force of 8 , 0 <l 0 -i >.000 .,,v, i.e those who stake. 

or played with their lives, who we.v at.aclu-d to the king, ami 

were inferior to the .schu ., Ik-H. i.. ‘‘'“V -rT lnd 

These were, recruited from the (mllying < .« ric s am r ' 
included two Bakl.tia.i .egime.Os. who we.-e rej.orte.1 ,.h v ry 
tractable by their Knglish ollh-ers. How great .i d.ilerence eKisted 
“ £ army th^s c.....,r.se.l, ..ml that 

tury, will have been ...ado evident hy «■•<» ''K-r- - »h.cl. 

I have given of its orgaiiifation. 


1 ..njiUv th<* ♦'mphiynu'iit of huiopt un oni<« IM, 
the European plan, and l.y th t J 

. • armaments. aininunitioii.diMij.lim, aim SK , 

otool armamtiii . • , ,,,iliiarv streiiglli. iSiieh was 

the Euro- haye trained consideiaoly ■ » , ., 

P*«« t?“‘ ,, ,j ,, the r.m.. d.s ih. 
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with European troops ? Under these circumstances sauve qui pent 
was apt to be the general order, and a Persian infantry soldier is 
said to have naively remarked to his English commander, ‘ If there 
were no dying in the case, how gloriously the Persians would 
fight ! ’ But it was in its effect upon the military spirit and re- 
sources of the country as a whole, that the disastrous consequences 
of the change wei'e most seriously felt. Prior to the reign of 
Fath Ali Shah, the military strength of Persia liad consisted in its 
inexhaustible supplies of light horsemen, furnished by the tribal 
chieftains, who, on the feudal basis of a military coiitribution, pre- 
served a nominal independence. Each of these great khans or 
Ilkhanis lived in state and in comparative isolation from the central 
authority, among his own clansmen, keeping large studs of the 
finest breeds of Persian, 'J\irkonian, and Arabian horses, and en- 
couraging the spirit of hoi*semanship and patriotism among his 
followers. This system was absolutely broken down by the policy 
or the fears of F«ath Ali Shah, who set himself to disintegrate the 
authority of these feudal barons, and shearing the locks of the 
Persian Samson, found, when it was too late, that he had sacrificed 
his strength. It is said that when General Yermoloff, the Russian 
Oommander-in-chief in Georgia, heard that Abbas Mirza had begun 
to form a regular ‘army, he exclaimed, ‘ God be praised ! I shall 
be able to get at them now, which I never could do before.’ Ndt 
less emphatic was Malcolm, who saw clearly that in a country as 
backward as Persia, and possessing governing institutions and a 
national character so foreign to the civilised idea, it was to an irre- 
gular army alone that the safety of the kingdom must be confided : 

An army cannot be maintained in a state of discipline and efficiency 
for any length of time unless its pay be regular and its equipments 
complete ; and this can never be the case except in a state where 
the succession to the throne is settled, where the great majority of 
the population are of peaceable habits, and where establishments 
are permanent and the laws respected and administered upon principles 
well understood, and not liable to be altered at the will of the sovereign 
and of his delegates. That a regular army, by the influence of its 
example < and habits of order, may be instrumental in promoting 
civilisation, there can be no doubt ; but this change must coincide with 
many other reforms, or every effort to render it effectual to the great 
end of national defence will prove abortive, and terminate in disap- 
pointment. ' 

■ Hittory of Portia, vol. ii. cap. xxi.^a. 
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The highest authority, however, that I can quote is that ofSir 
H, Rawlinson, who was himself some years later an officer in the 
P^?i«ian army, and who enjoyed unrivalled opportunities of fi)rmiiig 
a judgment upon the matter. These are his words : — 

It can be proved that whatever benefit Persia may have deriviMl, as 
far as regards the centralisation of the power of her monarch, from the 
inti*oduction into her armies of Kuropi^Jin discipline, she has betm, as a 
substantive power, progressively weakened by the change, and i-endered 
less capable of sustaining pressure from witliout. ... To a natiiMi 
devoid of organisation in every other department of Ooveriiment a 
i^egular army was impossible. It thus happened that, notwithstancling 
the admirable material for soldiery which was offered by the hanly 
peasantry of Azerbaijan, and the still hardier rnountaineerH of 
'Kermanshah; notwithstamling the aptitude of the officers to riHjeivo 
instruction ; notwithstanding that a ilue portion of physical courages 
appertained generally to the men, the disciplined forc«‘s of Persia were 
from the epoch of their first creation cojit<*inptihle. lh*yoiid drill and 
exercise they never ha<l anything in C4>mmoii with Ih** regular armies 
'of Europe and India. System was entirely wanUMl, whetlmr in reganl 
to pay, clothing, food, carriage, equi[>age, commiHsariat, promotion, nr 
command. At the same time a false confidence arose of a most 
exaggerated and daiigen.us character ; the resources of tluj country 
were laviaheil on the army b* an exteia whiali griuwmsly imiK»venHhc^ 
it ; above all, the tril)(?s, Ihcj chivalry of the Empire, the forces with 
which Nadir overran the East, and whiih, i!vcr yiiddiiig hut ovct 
present, surrounded, under Agha Mohammed Khun, the HuHsmn annies 
with a desert, were dastroyed. Truly, th«*n, may it lx; Raid that, in 
presenting Persia with tlie Ixkhi of a wec^illed regulai .iriiiy ni orctr 
to reclaim her from her urdawful hncs with Prance, we ch»fhe4| lier in 

the robe of Nessus.* 


After the cli8ai.|..-.ira.Kv of «!).• ^n-nU-r o1 th- 

detachment in 18 1>. Abbas Mir/,!, once .warn Iiaiik.-red tor 
8.Periodaf of France ; but l.is r. si.Iulion to employ 

decline Qf that nationality was soon alwiinloneil. am 
D’Arcy was sent instead in chiir^e of some I’.TMian youths or 
instmetion in England . Some hn-neh ulhoers 
engaged to train tl.e Kurds it. th.- army of Mohamm.-<i A . Miwa, 
theeWestson of Fatli Ali and (Joven.or of j 

regiment of lancers wsa* formed in Azerbaijan \ a ^ ^ 

viUe,»and was passed on in a state of decline to Lieutenant Will - k. 

' Erurland and ItnMia in the Eaet^ pp. 30-1. 

* Vide hU work, Voya4jc en Perte (JM12-13J, 2 vo i*., 
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Then ensued a long period of apathy, until, in August 182G, Russia 
having for some time assumed an attitude of studied provocation, war 
again broke out on the N .W. frontier. The effects of the preceding 
lethargy were soon visible. Persia cut a very sorry figure on the 
battle-field, and, after the war had lasted for a year and a half, and 
had resulted in sufficient Persian discomfiture, it was closed by the 
Treaty of Turkomanchai in February 1 828. After the death of 
Uart in 1880, Colonel Slice was the only remaining English officer 
of any rank in the Persian service.^ He and some English drill- 
sergeants, among whom was Sergeant Gibbons, whom I have before 
now quoted, accompanied Abbas Mirza on his campaign in Khorasan 
in 1881-2; hut the successes of the Prince in that expedition, in 
which he successively reduced Kerman, Kuchan, find Sarakhs, had 
a most unfoi tunatt‘ effect upon the temper of the Persians, who 
became inflated with unreasonable pridts and thought themselves 
good enough to conquer any enemy witlioiit ELiro]iean assistance. 
One of the most curious elements in thc^ JVrsian army at this time 
was a corps known as the Russian Deserters, being the half of a 
battalion who had been taken prisoners by the Persians fni the march 
to Shishch in 182(3, and had enlisted in the service of thcdr captors. 
They were commaiuh'd by a Colonel Samson Klian, a Russian 
serjeant-mujor wlio deserted hi» countrymen, married the daughter 
of the Vali of Georgia, and betook himself to Persia. These* 
Ihihaderan (or grenadiers) were well paid, and fought well for their 
new masters, until finally disbandt‘d alxmt 1810. Colonel »Stuart 
described them in 1835 as ‘ wearing heavy shakos with high green 
plumes, red coutees with wings of blue cloth and white lace, loose 
white trousers and high boots.’ 

The expedition of Abbas Mirza into Khorasan and against 
Herat, the siege of which place* was only raised because of his death 


4. Eng- 

llHh 

officers 


in the autumn of 1 833, had re-amused the languishing 
solicitude or alarms of the Indian Government, and a 
more decisive step in support of Britisli interests was 


now taken by the Governor-General, Ix>rd W. Bentinck. A con- 
siderable supply of arms and accoutrements was despatched R) 


* iStocqucler Months* Pilgrimage^ , vol. i., p. 170) says that in 1831 

the only European commissioned officers still in the service of Abbas Mirza were 
Captains Shoe, Burgess, Littlejobn, and Borowski (a Pole). Captain Mignan in 
1830 Jbursey) had mentioned Colonel Shoe, Lieutenants Burgess and 

Christian, and eight sergeants. 

* Journal qf a JUwidoncet if'c,, p. 187. 
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Pereia in 1832--8; and in Maivh 18*31, six months before the 
death of the old king, Fatli Ali Shah, there arrived in Ttdieran a 
large detachment of officers and sergeants from India, with ample 
provision for every branch of the milifai'y service. Included 
among the officers were the names of Sir Justin Sheil and Sir H. 
Rawlinson (both of them afterwards Ministers to the Persian 
Court), Colonel Farrant (afterwards Chnnjc d'affaires)^ (yolonel 
Passmore, in command, Colonel Stinhlart (murdered in Hokiiara 
in 18 12), .and Colonel D’Arcy ^'odd, who was placed at the head of 
the artillery. Colomd Sheil was sent to n*crnit a regiment among 
the Shekaki tribe in Azerbaijan ; Major Rawlinson was given 
the commcand of regiments drawn fi'oin thi‘ two famous Kurdish 
tribes of Kalhur and Guran. and in 18**36 marched with part 
of the array of Rahman Mirza. Princi* (iov<Mnor t)f Kermanshah, 
through liuristan and Khnzistan t(» ShiishtiT.* Sir H. Rethnne 
was now again in i^*rsia, and, ujxm the death of tlu‘ old king, was 
placed in command of the army, whi<‘h safely and oxp<‘ditiously 
conducttMl the n(‘w sovereign, Moliammed Shah, to the capital, and 
seated him upon the throne, in the same year (18*35) he crushod 
the rebellion of the kings uncle, iinstdn Ali Mirza, the hirnian 
Fimia, at Shiraz. In the re-awakent*d burst of military activity, a 
sum of 2,800/. was graiit(*d to him for two years for the ren-sta- 
blishment of a foundry; ami he was authorised to lay out 4(M1/. in 
the purchase of musical instruments! M^vo thousanil rifles and 
accoutrements and 5tK),tMM) flints wtu’o despatchiul from England 
as presents for the Shah; and Licufciiaiif Wilbrahaiii and eight 
sergeants of the Rifle Brigade came out in 18*3/3 b) instruct the 
Persians in the use of the fOuroj)ean arms. Such were the character 
and the dimensions of the last serious attempt imule, hy the British 
Government bj remodel the army of Persia. 

A very goo<l account of the army at this jjeriod has l)een left 
by Colonel Stuart, who came b» IVrsia in I8*3.» as private secretaiy 
^ to the I3ritish envoy, Sir H. Ellis.* The relics of old 

Mohjun> and the introduction of new uniforms, the varying age 
med Hhah character of the weapons employe<l, and the bizarre 
combination of Eastern and Western ideas, render(?d it a decidedly 
peculiar institution. When the envoy n*ache<l Ziiijan, he was 

* He wrote an account of this iiMirch, and of the ajuntry traver»»od, entitled 
4 Note# on a March from Zohab to Khuzintaii/ in iheJeumalo/ the IL U. A, vol. U. 
^1839). * Jottmal of a Jiesidenoet ^e,t pp. 186-94. 
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met by an isiikhal^ consisting of ‘ twenty regular lancers com- 
manded, in English words, by a sergeant of our 4th Light 
Dragoons, and forming part of a body of 100 men raised in the 
Khamseh district, drilled and disciplined by Mr. Farrant. They 
wore red jackets, loose blue trousers, and Persian caps ; and were 
armed with swords, holster pistols, and lances with red and blue 
pennons.’ The Khamseh Lancers, however, were soon voted too 
expensive a luxury by the king, who found that their keep cost M. 
daily ; and, accordingly, they were disbanded, and Colonel Farrant 
was told off to instruct the Royal Bodyguard, or fjliolams. 

This second English experiment was even less successful than 
the first. Persia was not at the time face to face with an over- 
Faiiure whelming national danger; and the new sovtueigii, 
and with- Moliamined Shah, was inflamed with preposterous ideas 
thoEnKlLh of personal military renown. The British officers were 
contingent from the start, and wen* subjected to 

constant humiliation from the spite and jealousy of their Persian 
C(dleagues. They were not even informed befon^hand when re- 
views were going to take place. Among the regiments whom 
they were expected to lick into shape, they found it difficult to 
contend with the turbulence and rascality, the thieving and 
drunken propensities, of "the recruits. After three months’ hard 
work, Sheil wrote, ‘ I begin to think it hopeless to endeavour to' 
establish a nizam (regular army).’ And again : — 

With no power except tliat of the lash and such authority as from 
personal character they could acquire for tliemseKes — no control over 
the pay or rations, which were always embezzled, or over promotion, 
which was always bestowed from corrupt motives— it is not surprising 
that the English officers did not effect more than was done. If they 
could not enable the Persian tiwps to contend successfully with the 
regular troops of other nations, they at all events gave the Persian 
artilleiy and infantry the means of beating an unlimited number of 
Afghans, Koords, and Toorkomans, or irregular Persian troops. * 

It was owing, however, to political and diplomatic rupture in 
the first place that the experiment broke down. In the second 
year of his reign, Mohammed Shah commenced the execution of a 
design long fcherished by himself, but avowedly repugnant to 
England^ by inarching against Herat. The growing ascendency of 
Kussia^ alid^iye strained relations with Great Britain, were illustrated 
'Jk' * Note C to Lady Sheir* Glimpiei of Li/o, Jte. 
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by the insulting dismissal of all English civU and military officers 
from the royal camp in the summer of 1836 ; and when, after two 
years of ineffective protest and diplomatic duelling. Sir J. McNeill 
hnally hauled down his flag and <|uit<od Persia, all British officers 
in the Persian service were ordt*red to d<i likewise. Thus abruptly 
andfutilely terminated the last- appearance of British officers u|X)n 
the parade grounds or battle-fields of Persia. Failure though tlie 
experiment may have been, viewc^d in the light eitlier of immediate 
consequences or of its bearing upon Anglo- Persian relations, it 
yet remains true that, such as it is, the Persian army, even at this 
day, exists only by virtue of what Brilish officers did for it in the 
past ; and that though otlu^r nationalities may have stepped in to 
claim, or more frequently to ruin, the harvt‘st, yet whatever of 
drill, or discipline, or effiei(mey, is still found among tin* soldiers of 
the Shah, has sprung from the .seeds which W4‘re so laboriously 
sown for thirty ycMrs by the exertions, and wen* even waten*d by 
the life-bl(X)d, of Englisliimm.* 

Upon the retreat of the English ih‘tmdiment, (be French, who 
seem throughout the eenturv to have u'cupied a ])osit ion analogous 
5. French s(‘c<nid string in a rm*ing stable, again 

offleerH appeared upon the scene. Sir II. Layard encountered 
them in the Shah’s army at llaniadiAi in I*8t0 a;ul bis coinpaiiifin, 
•Mr. i^itford, was in their company at Te!i(*ran a litth* later.* The 

• Sir H. Rawiinson, in a lecluro ilcHverftl l>«furo the Heynl Unitwl Service fn- 
ntitiition in 185S, nientioneti nt* an illuhtratinn of the rnsoiircefnlncHii dcvnlo)H»l in 
the Persian artillery umlcr Sir II, liethunc, the fsu't that, at the Herat In 

when the Persian lumy uas l:iekin)r in heavy j^uns, the iirtilleryincn col- 
lected all the copper tra,>s lK*lon^itix (<• the chiefs in the camp, and the helliiof7 
the males, improviscid a foundry, made mouldH, and caKt thrtte laixo 64-tKXtndera 
on the spot. It was true tliat two of these i^iins burht iminerl lately, and the thfnl 
before long, liut Htill it wasagreutaeliievement in adc^ert. It was, indwd, the 
Persian artillery wlio responded to Kurof)eaii tuition mr»r<‘ quickly than any other 
branch of the service, and who lonx^^st retained the e(ti(dcncy thus aofjulred. 
Fraaer, who saw them in 1834 in Khurasan, desert tsyl them as * lit;ht-hearic<3, 
willing, active men, who cheerfully put up with ^frivations and Imrdships. In 
the performajice of duty they were alert and reaily; and no Kupopean troofta 
could have bandied their heavy iield-fstKHw better in diiHcnIt gmund. In fact, the 
passa^^ver which tliey draxgc<l them with Ultle aid from pioneers or tools would 
have made a European artillery officer stare* (A Journey, vol. il. p. 1199). 

Do Bode bore exactly analogous testinicmy to the artillery In tlie army of the 
Hotemed-ed-Dowleh, when opc'raiiiig in the difficult Bakhtiari monniains in 1841 
(2Vatv2f in Zurietan^ vol. ii. pp. IH, 19). 

* JSkrly Adventure*, vol. I. pp. 265, 2d6. 

• Zamd March from England io Ceylon, vol. li. p. *». 
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experiment was a complete failure and was sooner or later aban- 
doned ; nor wDuld it be worthy of mention, even among the for- 
gotten episodes of history, had not one of this French contingent 
been General Ferrier, who, after leaving the Shah’s service, made 
the journey through little-known parts of Persia and Afglianis- 
tan, that resulted in his interesting work ‘ Caravan Journeys,’ 
wherein may be found one of the most notable tributes to British 
rule ever paid by a rival pen. The estimate of the material with 
which they were called upon to deal entertained by the .French 
oflScers may be judged from the saying of one of their number 
quoted by Binning : — * 

Les soldats n’ont ni discipline, ni respect, ni ob^issance pour leurs 
chefs. Ces derniers n’ont aucun sentiment de leurs droits, de leur 
devoir, de leur dignity, et sont incapables de guider ou de reprimer 
convenablement leurs subordoiin<^s. 

The French having disappeared, the Persians in their search 
for military pastors and masters descended a little lower in the 
6 Italians scale ; and alnnit the middle of the century 

Hungari- the military science of Europe was represented at Tehe- 
trians, rail by a number of Italian officers, refugees from Naples 

and French Venice, aiid by a few Hungarians and Austrians, lent 

to the Shah by the Emperor of Austria. The latter appeared upon 
the scene in 1 852, in the person of four officers, a doctor, a chemist, 
and a mineralogist. Two died in Persia ; the rest vanished in 
1858 and 1859. The Italian refugees arrived in 1851, six in 
number, and lasted a longer time ; for between the years 1 865 and 
1870, Mr. Mounsey speaks of them as appearing in plain clothes, 
without swords, but armed with stout sticks, with which they 
belaboured the men ; a spectacle calculated to draw tears even from 
a civilian. In 1859 another French mission turned up, under 
Major Brognard, who brouglit with him four commissioned and 
four non-commissioned officers, a bandmaster, and a mechanician 
for the arsenal. All left in 1861. 

Dissatisfied with these experiments, and disgusted at the 
calamitous defeat experienced by a Persian army at Merv fil^the 
autumn of 1860, the Shah now bethought^ himself again of his 
ancient allies and once more applied for British assistance. It was 
characteristic of the attitude of the British and Indian Goveniments 
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[)wara8 Persia at this time, and of the superb indifference displayed 
both to British interests in Central Asia, that the proposal 
Renewed tlirough owing to a petty squabble as to the shan^ of 
demandB the expense to be borne by the Indian and IVrsian ex- 
SnKlisb chequers.* Once again, in tlie yt»ar 1870, tlie request was 
™ renewed ; but the criminal indgii of inasterly inactivity 
being then in its prime, it was again refused, the pica for rejection 
being the charge that. Persia was engngi'd in hostilities against 
British allies in the shape of Afghanistan and llehielustan. As late 
as 1874, Sir U. llawlinson still recoin mended ‘ an experimental con- 
tingent force of 10.000 men raist^d, armed, fed, paid, clothed, disci- 
plined, and commanded by British oflicers ; ’ but his voice was as 
that of one crying in the wilderness, and thi‘ demand is one that, 
so far as wo can jndgi\ is not likidy be immetliately reinnved, 
and might now be atttmded with diflicultii‘s liiat would not have 
been encountered at an earlior jimctiire. Vain though fhe exp(*ri- 
inent of a regular army may have horn in the earliia* years of the 
<*entury, the presenci* of British otlieers with tin* Persian troops 
could not fail to have beiui atlvndod with salutary political eonse- 
quences ; whilst there are districts in Persia whi*re their labours, 
if energetically snpport^'d, might have resulted in an invaluable 
addition to the defensive strengtli «»f the kingihun. 

• On the (XJcasion of his second vi^it to Eunqs* in 1 878, tin* Shah 
was jiarticularly iujpressi'd with fhe reception accorded to him, and 
«. Austrian With the sights arraiigiMl for liis editication, in Vienna; 
oftiocrH result of this satishiction was an urraiigcunent 

by wdiich a large staff of Austrian civil and military oflicials 
was again plaecMl at Jiis dis|ioHai fc»i* a pericMl of tliriM* years, in 
order to reorgaiiisi* both brniielies of the P<*rsian public sendee. 
Eleven otlicei*s, inebnling a coli»nel. a major, tliree eaptains, and 
five lieutenants, arrived in Teheran in January 187tt; and the 
scheme propounded for their <*nq)hiyrtienf was the formation <if 
seven Imttalions of 8<M» each, or a total force of o.OOO men, 
in the province of Irak, Bultanabad being tin* organising heail- 
qtiar 
tpoor 


^rtoro, and a year Isdiig allow**!], at tin* end of wliieli time the 
opJrwere to be pn*H-iit4*d in spic’k-and-span ord<*r t*^ the Hliali. 


' Even at thfis late periofJ the nameii of om* or two Mtill fi|i:ure*l in 

tlie Persian Army List. About the yvAT 1800, Oo1on(*1 OolraaK!*, formerly a surgeon, 
was sopeiintendcnt of the arsenal and powder-mill at Meshed, and a Major 
Young was also in the Perffian service. 
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Needless to say, this brave forecast was not realised. The Austrian 
officers, who do not appear to have been of a high stamp, made 
little or no attempt to learn the language, squabbled with each 
other and with the Persian Government, and finally, for the most 
part, retired in disgust. After their disappearance, a number of 
non-commissioned officers of the same nationality were either 
engaged or kept on as drill instructors to the Persian infantry and 
artillery ; and a relic of the Austrian regime still survives in the 
person of the Austrian corps, consisting of Persians who were 
drilled by the Austrians as officers of regiments belonging to 
the so-called Corps d*Arm6e d’Autriche, which has since been 
disbanded and resolved into the territorial elements from which 
it sprang. The officers linger on, but no longer receive any 
pay. 

Simultaneously with the introduction of the Austrian element, 
the steadily increasing influence of Russia at Teheran was exempli- 
j). Rufiflian ^y the appearance upon the scene 6f Russian officers, 
officers uniforms, ecjuipment, and drill. Colonel Dumantovitch, 
an officer who had served under General Tergukasoff in the early 
TiTrkoman campaigns, with three commissioned and five non-coin- 
missioned officei’s, was engaged to organise a regiment on the 
Cossack model at Teheran.’ Veiy effectively did the Russians pro- 
ceed with their work. One thousand Berdan rifles, costing ' 61 .* 
apiece, and some steel cannon for two light field batteries wei*e 
presented gratis to the Shah by his very good friend the Emperor 
of Russia ; swords were manufactured at Teheran on the Russian 
pattern at a cost of 12^ /rmrw, or 78 . apiece ; the men were dressed 
and accoutred without the smallest deviation from the model of the 
West ; and the Shah could presently congratulate himself upon a 
faithful i*eproduction of the genuine Caucasian article. At the 
present moment there are three of these Persian Cossack regiments, 
drawing pay for a nominal strength of 600 each — i.e., 1,800 men ; 
though in reality they consist only of two regiments of 600 each 
— i.e., 1,200 men, I'epresented, however, as three regiments with 
a reduced sti*ength of 400 each. Their full complement of Russian 
officers is one colonel, three captains, one lieutenant, and ten 
non-commissioned officei’s ; but when I was in Teheran these had 
been reduced to one colonel, one captain, one lieutenant, and six 
non-commissioned officers. I shall have something more to say 
about them when I come to an enumeration of the component 
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pai'ts of the existing army. In the present year it has been 
(Icscided to raise a fourth and similar regiment of Persian Cossacks 
among the Kurds, Timuris, and other tribes of the nortli-eastern 
frontier. 

In addition to tlie liussian officers, relics of the suci^essive 
waves of foreign military im|x>rtation which I have descriUxl still 
Surviving in Pei-sia in 1891 in the pei-sen of seven Austrian 

dement ^^^c^'**** whom are generals, and ont^ a major, a 

^ French bandmaster dignified with the rank of a general, 
an Italian and a Bulgarian chief of inst ructoiv, an Italian h«»ad of 
police, and two Prussian (itlicers, acting as protessoix in the Hoyal 
Colleger ^rhis is the (l(»tsain and jetsam that the reeeding tide 
of |X)lyglot military influence has h»ft stranded upon the dubious 
shore-line of 'Feln'ran. 

From this brief hist orieal retntspeet of the Persian army in th*^ 
past, and particularly diiringt he nincteeiitheentury -the informat i<m 
M<>dorn c<mtaiiu‘d in whicli I have deriv(‘d from a great mmdM*r 
of sourevh that have nowhere else Iweii eollaled — I turn 
to an account fif the Persian forces as tln*y ncm’ an*, liongltly 
s|K{akiiig, the armv in Persia may be said to eonsist of three con- 
stituent parts : — 

1. A large number of irregular ravaliT furnished by the fnmtier, 

• or nopiad, or warlilo* tribes, ami eotiimanded by their chieftains nr 

khans. Tliese must by jio means In* confused witli the irregular 
horse, as the term is employed in tin* military annals of Knglaml 
or India. In I’er^ia they are in no s«mw a drilh*<l, organised, nr 
disciplined body (if men. but consist of rude tribal levies, raised 
without fixed inetliod from such districts or clans as possess fighting 
material, hoi’ses, ami a frontier to guard ; and while the staph* of 
which they are fonned is masculine and robust, yet, in tiu* absence 
of discipline, and still more often of pay, they are apt tx» Wiristitute 
a greater danger than protection. 

2. A semi-regular army of infantry, cavaby. and artillery, 
equipped, clothed, and drilled on more or h*ss European lines, and 
constituting the bulk of tlu' defensive forces of the kingdom. 

3. An irregular infantry militia (fufafujchin, or rnatchkx^k men, 
skamkhalchis, and jezaUrJiin), raised and supporteil by local dis- 
tricts and cities for the protection of life and propi^rty within their 
own borders. Nominally, this is a large force, only called out in 
cases of dire emergency, la reality, it is an insignificant and 
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contemptible body of men, armed with obsolete weapons and per- 
forming with much reluctance the duties of local guards. 

The numbers of these various elements are as follows. I ani 
obliged to adopt a probably unprecedented* classification, and to 
Numerical arrange them under four headings, representing respec- 
Btrength tively : — (1) the hypotlietical Army List of the Persian 
Government, which is an official record based upon imagination ; 
(2) the nominal strength liable to be called out for active service; 
(d) the number alleged to be habitually under arms ; and (4) tlie 
actual number at present serving with the colours. There is 
probably no other army in the world that can be depicted by its 
apologists or its critics as figuring in so many categories. 

The theoretical Army List of the Shah, published in the ‘ Sal 
Naineh,^ or ^ Annual Official Gazette,’ gives the total of the Persian 

1. The army as 200,000 — 150,000 in the regular army and 
Army List 50^000 in the militia or reserves. These figures may be 
dismissed without either comment or examination. 

2. Nominal nominal strength liable to mobilisation ns as 

strength follows : — 


Irregular or Noiiuid Cavalry . 16,350 
Somi-regular Cavalry . 2,493 

Regular Infantry . * . 63,700 

Artillery ' . , . . 4,000 


Camel Artillery {Zomburakchiny' SO 
Austrian Corps . . . .169 

Militia 3,600 

yo,3yif 


9. Effective 
strength 


I next come to the third heading, containing the 
alleged effective strength under arms : — 


Irregular Cavalry . 

. 12,427 

Semi- regular Cavalry . 

. 2,493 

Regular Infantry . 

. 2.’>,OCO 

Artillery* 

i,sm) 


AuBirian Corps . . . 16y 

Militia 2,000 

43,860 


Finally, deducting for fals<‘ returns, deficient complement, 
4 Num leave, the number actually serving with the 

ber coloui'S at the present moment is believed to be about 

embodied rk/\r\ a 

30,000 men.^ 


* 540 officers and 3,460 men. * 10 officers and 70 men. 

* Witli 164 guns. 

* The information which I have since received renders a fifth column neces- 
sary, depicting the still smaller total under arms in the spring of 1891. This 
total relates, except where otherwise specified, to infantry. Teheran, six battalions, 
nominally of 800 men each ; KhomsaD, Meshed, one battalion ; Kelat-i-Nax!iri and 
Sarakhs, one battalion ; Kerman and Persian Beluchistan, one battalion ; Far.«, 

1 JjDuristAn nnd Rnniiird. one battalion and four firuns: Isfahan and 
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I paBB on to say a few words in explanation of tlie variouB items 
ill the above lists, commencing with the irn*gular cavalry. Their 
irregalAv elementary constitution I have muglily sketched. The 
cavity Qf them are the Kurds in the north-east and north- 

west, the Tiraiiris in the east, and the various Iliats, or nomad con- 
tingents — such as the Bakhtiaris, — in tlu^ south-west. Sir H. 
Rawlinson, speaking from pi»rsonal experience, once describeil the 
tribes on the western frontier, ‘ those inhabiting the range which 
runs frpm Ararat to Shiraz, as tin* very henii ideal of military 
material, the men being athletic, strong, hardy, and active.* *rhe 
contribution of each tribe or district is regulated by the numlK^r 
of families or tents, and has varied grt»atly at. different e])och«. 
The commanding officers are generally the chief khans of tlu' tribe, 
or one of their ntvir relations, with tlu* tith^ of Kerlift or Herhamj, 
irfospective of the number of men under their (‘ommand. Subaltern 
officers are usually designat«*d ifa?.hnnhi oi* jHinjnhasJii — i.e. ‘head 
of 100’ (centurion) or * head of fifty'— ami also?mi7>,or lieutenant. 
The officers have no regular pay, but when away from their 
camping grounds and on active' si*rvice n*c»*ivi‘ rations. ’I he 
subalterns and men receive pay varying from 05 fcrauM (I/. 17#.) 
to 1,000 A-m/ts (28/. lOs.) per annum, the latter being tlu^ pay of 
the royal (jr Shali’s boelyguard, •>vlu» are mostly khans and 

men of means. ’Flicy also receive rations, (>^ lioiinds of barley, 
and 13 pounds of straw per diem. Inclmling pay, rations, and 
allowances, the pay of the irregular cavalry soldirM* ranges from 
4/. 12#. Qd, Ui 31/. 12#. per annum. Theseevi/-, or trooper, usually 
sells his fodder, and accordingly his mount is apt to presejit a lean 
and woebegone appearance. Hut tlii'se very aniirials, m nmm as 
they get a litth^ fcxsl int<i them, an^ capable of ast^>nishing feats of 
endurance. They are all eiitin* liorses, not, a rule, ulj<»ve 14^ 
hands in height, but Jiardy, active, and sure-looted, and commonly 
fast. They are great weight carriers ; fbr all the worldly g^KsIs of 
the #owttr, his l>edding, and the night ch»thiiig for his horse, are 

YewJ, one battalion and 400 wivaln ; Aatrnlmd and CiurKraii, omi battalion ; Ker* 
manshaband Kunlbtan. one battaiion ; Aiterbaijaii, Tabrij!. 1 J Uittalbm and KK) 
cavalry; Moghaii (on Ku'wian frontier;, one battahon and twogniiM; Drurniah, half 
company and two guns ; Wuj Itulak half company. Total under arniN ; M*%entecii 
battalions, or. at the imwt, l.T,000 men, and l.SOO artillery. Noveriheleh* the omcia! 
Army List for 1880-1 continuen to rcfK>Tt 44 reKunent-^ under armH, or men 

fund 3R nr 28.000. 011 lea^c). an well artillery 2,100 under arins, 
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packed into the saddle-bags which he throws across its back. In 
the tHck felts which cover it from head to tail, the Persian hor.sc 
is quite independent of the stable. These excellent animals cmi 
be purchased anywhere for very cheap sums, from 61. upwards, and. 
when in marching trim, they easily accomplish from 24 to :i() 
miles in the day in any weather, over a country that would brenk 
the heart of a more highly-bred beast. ITieir riders have no uni- 
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forms, but provide their own mounts, kit, and arms, the latter con- 
sisting, as a rule, of a native rifle, a short, straight sword, and a 
pistol. They are for the most part splendid horsemen, being trained 
to ride from childhood, and being able to perform remarkable feats 
of agility or iharksmanship while proceeding at full gallop. Hero- 
dotus said that the ancient Persians taught their sons three things 
— to nd^to draw the bow. and to, sneak the, tnghJ _ .rn,av«h.ll'a 
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last-named precept has long ago been expunged from the etliioal 
code of tlieir descendants, the Persians still observe the fii*st 
prescription, while at ‘ drawing the long bow * they are unequalletl 
in the world. These irregular cavalry are the sole modem sur- 
vivors of the mounted hosts that scat t<M*ed the legiimsof Rome, that 
followed the banner of Tamerlane, and that crossed the Indus with 
Nadir Shah. Numerically weak, ill-armed, and undisciplined ns 
they now are, they might vox, but cmild not withstand, a European 
army. It is conceivable, howovi'r, that if one half the trt)uble and 
one quarter the money were expended upon them that have been 
pquandered upon the nimtu, or IVrsian infantry, they might still 
be consolidated into one ot the, most furmtdahle lx)dies of light 
cavalry in the East. 'Hie latest list of territorial dist ribution which 
I have been able to pnxjure divides the levies of the various 
squadrons — varying in strength from fifty to seven hundred men — 
as follows: twenty-three Azerbaijan squadrons, twenty-four Khora- 
san, one Astrabad (Yomut Turkomans), one Shahrud, one Kerman, 
five Gilan and Mazanderan, four Irak (incluiling the Rakhtiori), four 
Burujird, four Khamseh, six Teheran, three Arabistan (Feili and 
Bakhtiari Lurs), four Kazviii, live Kcrmanshah, one (iulpaigan, 
one Kamareh, two Liiristaii, one Shiraz, one Harnaduii. 

What I describe as seitii-reguhir cavalry* consists of certain 
regiments, drilled, equipped, and armed after Euroiieaii patterns. 
Semi- these there are now three regiments, one at Isfahan 

and two at Teheran. The first-named is called the 
Foj-i-Fath-i-Nasiri, and is under the sujiervision of the 
regiment Zil-es-Sultan. In pursuance of the Prince’s well-known 
partiality for the German military system, the soldiers of this 
regiment are accoutred so as to imitate the Prussian Uhlans. 
They serve only six months in the year, and r«k:eivo only six months’ 
pay, which, in the case of the privates, arnourds (rations included) 
to 288 kravs {61. 18s.) apiece. Both officers and men provide 
their own horses ; but they are equipped, lodged, and armed at the 
expense of the State, privates and non-commissioned officers 
receiving one uniform per annum, or, if their services are required 
for more than six months in the year, two uniforms and rations for 
the extra period. The numbers, military ranks, pay, and rations 
of this regiment are set forth in the following table ;• - 
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Kbgihent of Isfahan 



■ - 1 
1^^, 1 

•Sis 1 

55 ^ 1 Alik, 
daily horae 
allowance 

■S.9C? 

Totals for Regiment per | 

annum lii kraus j 

Rank and ntunbcr 

' 1^1 
a I ! 

9 

.2? ' I - 1 

1 !*i i_ 

-- - I 

1 

1- 

! Muwaj. 

1 Jib 

Jlreh 

Alik 

! 


l Sertip (General) . 

1 Serhang (Colonel) 

1 Nazem (Inspector) 

2 Yawar (Major) 

4 JSultan (Captain) 

1 Ajudan (Adjutant) 

1 Beirakdar(Flag-bearer) 
with rank of Sultan 
8 Naibawal(lflt Lieut.) 

8 Nail) doyum (2nd Lieut.) 
1 Polls maynr (Provost?) 

1 Tabib (Surgeon) . 

1 Mushrif (Accountant) 

1 Vekil-i-Kul ' 

4 Vckil Bashi 
16 Vekil awal 
16 Vekil doyum, 

8 Sarjuki (Corporals) 

625 privates 


6.000 78 

4.000 , 39 

3.200 391 

1,800 19i 

1.200 9 | 

1,800 19| 


1,200 


«! 


166 312 1 6,000 
4,000 
3,200 
3,600 

4.800 

1.800 

1,200 


Sergeants 


1,200 1 

840 4„ 

1,800 91 

3,000 , 19i 
3,000 ! 19.J 
r420 ' 3? 
1 380 3i 
1 370 3 

1 346 1 3 
334 
320 


78 

39 

39 

19i! 

39 

19 


1166 
78 : 
78 
39 
78 
30 




11 = 


3i 


S 1^1 

1 !H' I 
39 78 ' 

39 I 78 
6ii 13 
64; 13 
13 


9,600 

6,720 

1,800 

3,000 

3,000 

420 

1,620 

6,920 


6i 13 i 6,630 1 
6|l 13 j 2,672| 
6|' 13 168,000 


li.il 


i L 

sB its 

S " 1 

i 

1 41 

s I 


1232,788 i 37,4 10'. 62,400 332, 62S 


Seeing, however, that the regiment is only called oat and paid for 
half the year, the actual cost is as follows 

•' KrauB 

„ N r 116,394 

Pay ] half the above I 

Rations r amounts [ n. oaa 

Horse allowance f 
Surgeon’s allowance . 

Uniforms . • • • * 

Barracks . . • • • 


1,200 

18,000 

5,000 


190,614 - £’ 5,443 

•a. 1,0 T.h.». regimmt. Ito 
who to ho the p«..lh.r gl..y of 

^ nrideoftheShah. One of these regimentals compo^ ot 

s. Couaok n# u • is desimated therefrom ; 

legimenU tneii of the Muhajer tribe, and is ae 

th. o««r i. <»11«1 th. B™ Both .» ^ fc 

inuneaioto .gporrioion of Bn»i«» iratructon; taA 
...plotarf rZoo, th. Mohojew. got hotter p.y 
“ h 3 . - gi. irvr. ttommAtit. I suw theso inen_ upon 
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fcara^e and frequently in the streeta. They have a smart and 
workmanlike appearance, being dri>ssi>d in a facsimile of the 
Russian Caucasian uniform, consisting of a sliako, ami long brown 
teherlteM or pelisse, drawn in by a belt round the waist. Thanks 
to the unremitting exertions of their Russian instructors, they art^ 
probably the best stuff in the IVi-sian army ; though the detach- 
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ment that was sent against the Yomut Turkomans near Astrabad 
in 1889, is said to have borne its due share in the general 
ignominy. The men supply their own horses, but receive an extra 
allowance of 100 hrans per annum for ‘ wear and tear ’ of animal. 
Barracks ^ and stabling are provided at the Government cost. The 
privates of the Muhajer regiment receive pay and rations to the 
annual value of 655 (18^. 14«.); those of the Bumi regiment 

to that of 535 Jcram (15Z. 6«.). The subalterns, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates receive also per annuni one uniform of 
European cloth, one uniform of Persian woollen stuff, two uniforms 
of tldn cotton, and one pair of boots, amounting in all to an 
annual value of 100 krans. Their arms and accoutrements, viz., 
Berdan rifle, sword, saddle, and bridle, are also furnished by the 
State. One of the chief causes of the superior efficiency of these 
troops is that the men are paid, from the Persian Treasury it is 
true, but through the hands of the Russian officers. The latter, 
however, do not control the promotion, which is a corresponding 
source of weakness. I append the foregoing table of the two 
regiments. To sum up, the annual cost of the two regiments, if 
kept at their full complement, would be as follows : — 




Krans 

Krans 

Instructors . 


. 

80,000 

Interpreter 
Regiment I. 

Pay 

223,940 

8,660 


Rations .... 

86,994 



Horse allowance 

68,496 



Medicines .... 

1,200 



Wear and tear of horses . 

68,900 



Uniforms .... 

68,900 

497,429 

Regiment 11. 

Pay 

154,740 


Rations .... 

86,994 



Horse allowance 

68,495 



Medicines .... 

1,200 



Wear and tear of horses . 

68,900 



Uniforms .... 

5$fi00 

42^229 


stables maintenance . 

• 

10,000 




1,024,318 
or £29,266 


> > genian barracks are bailt on the model of caravanserais, and oonsist of a 
of empty rooma, without windows, but with an extra allowance of door, 
^ 4he four sidea of large open oourtyaids. The soldiem have no beda, bnt sleep 
^ the floor or on oarpofea. 
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Neither regiment, however, is kept up to its full strength ; and 
they have sometimes been less than JiOO strong; although no 
corresponding reduction takes place in the number of superior 
officers and instructors. Tlie average annual exi>emlit\m^ is 



reduced by the deficient complement to about 20,000/. Abwt TO 
of the privates have been taught music, and form a mihtoipr band. 

The regular infantry rest upon a tomtonal and tribal orgMi- 
sation. lley are recruited in m. fixed 'numerical proportion, but 
in the most arbitirary fashion from provinces, dwtncts, villages, 
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or tribes, the selection of the individual and the command of tbe 
whole being left to the chief or governor of the area concerned. 
Regular Some districts, accordingly, supply far more than their due 
infantry quota, others much less. There is great lamentation 
when the order for a levy of recruits comes round, the lot of the 
Persian serbaz being so supremely unattractive that few would 
voluntarily espouse it. As a rule the viUagers settle among 
themselves the choice of recruits, clubbing together in order to pay 
an allowance to the courageous individual (or to his family in his 
absence) who is willing to go. This informal payment is’ known 
as l'haneh~wari (i.e. home pay), and varies from 3 to 20 tomam a 
year, the average being 8 to 10 tomans, or about 3^. IO 5 . ; but the 
soldier cannot count upon it with certainty, and in many cases it 
is not paid at all. 8ervice is for life, unless the soldier can scrape 
together sufficient money to buy a discharge fioin his colonel, or 
can bribe a* substitute to take his place; and the ranks contain, on 
the one hand, })eardless boys of fifteen or sixteen, and, on the other, 
many greyheaded and toothless old dotards who can scarcely 
hobble through the movements on parade. Christians, Jews, and 
Parsis, as well as the cultivators of crownlands, are exempt from 
military service. Theoretically, out of every three years the 
infantry soldier is supposed to^ spend two on service and one at 
home. But if this were so, a far larger number would be found, 
with the colours than is actually the case. As a matter of fact, 
considerably more than half the regiments are disbanded ; and of 
those that are mobilised, few display more than two thirds of 
their nominal strength. In the case of each infantry regiment the 
latter consists of ten companies, each of 100 officers and men — i.e. 
a total of 1,000. Tlie actual strength is ten companies, with an 
average of seventy each, or a total of 700. The complement of 
officers is as follows: — One commanding officer (sometimes 
general, sometimes serhaM^ asx colonel), two majors (yawar), one 
adjutant (ajudan)^ ten captains (sultan), ten first lieutenants 
(naib^i-aival), ten second lieutenants (naih-t-doyum), ten ensigns 
(hegzadehs), one quartermaster (vekU-hashi — a captain or lieutenant), 
one bandmaster (a captain or lieutenant). The non-commigsioned 
officers of each company are : one sergeant, four corporals (satjuki), 
and eight chiefs of tens (on-hashi). 

The following is a tidjle of the nominal pay of the Persian 
infantry. While on active service all three allowances are supposed 
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to be received ; when not on active service the last alone, not, how- 
ever, entirely in cash, 30 out of the 80 kram being so jihid, and 
Pa^and equivalent of the reiuninder bei)ig supplied in two 

rations khcurmrs of wheat. A deduction of 20 per a?nt. is also ' 
uniformly made on the salaries of all officers from the rank of 
major upwards : — 


Rank 

■ Military |Hi> [ 

1 ' 

UalU»QH 

lIoUK* puy 


; KrBii«i 

KnuiH 

Knum 

Private . 

. . ! 70 ; 

i)0 

80 

Corporal 

. 1 80 

00 

80 

Sergeant 

. , • DO . 

IK) 

80 

Sergeant-Major 

. j P.K) 

i:w 

KO 

Knsign . 

, ; 100 

J2S 

80 

Second Lieutenant 

. * 100 

120 

80 

First Lieutenant . 

280 

12C 

80 

! Captain . 

• 



! Adjutant 

. ' 680 

540 

80 

1 Standard Hearer . 

• 1^ 



, Second Major 

. 1 1,000 

1,140 

m 

First Major . 

. * 1.200 

1,140 

80 

Colonel (S<*rliang) . 

. . : I.CHKI 

1,800 

0 

3rd Class Sort ip 

. 1 7,500 

:MKH) 

0 

2nd Clas** Sort ip . 

. , ! 0,000 

:i,»oo 

0 

Lst Class Sert ip 

. ’ 12.000 

0,000 I 

0 


Outside the capital the Persian sohlicT is seldom seen in a com- 
plete uniform.* Articles of privalc'clothihg ‘fill the gaps loft by tlie 
^ inadequate*, or absent official garb. 'Phe ordinary uniform 
oiTOB regiments of tin* line is a tunic of coarse blui* S4*rge, 
with a brown leather belt, trou.sm’s of the same, and a shako of 
black lambskin with a brass ba^lge in front ; but it. is rare bi titul 
a soldier who p<ihses8ea the eiil ire equipment. Tlu^oretically, every 
private is supposed to i'ec**ive two suits of cotbm, one suit of cloth, 
and two pairs of boots per annum ; whilst, «*verv two years, wlien 
the regiment is disbanded, Im is entitled to a Iwnus of six months’ 
pay to help him home. The former he aeldoni rec*eives ; the latUtr 
never. I have seen soldiers in many parts of the world, but rarely 
have I seen such creditable specimens of manhood so woefully 
attired, or so dismally furnished. 

' The parti -colon reel diver»iiy of PcniiaD uiiiforiiis Jh no new thin((. Two and 
a half oentnriee ago the Factor** of the Kaat India i tiiujjany at Infahan wrote aa 
followfto the Director*: * The King (Shah Al.baa) haa dcU-rminwl t<i diaiributo 
2,000 cloth* (piece*) to hi* *ol«licr*, who are to the nnmljer of 85,000, in yearly 
pay. The colour should lx* hare colour, deer <olour, |>opiniay, peach, brloiitone, 
r«wi ■ - Halentlar of Stutc I^ajtcrt (Kasi Indie*), 
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Army reform has been essayed by the present Shah, but has 
shared the san^e premature fate as have the majority of his ill- 
Army diges^ undertakings. The Amir-i-Nizam, whom he 
reform to 'death in 1851, had turned his statesmanlike atten- 

tion to the military, in common with the other resources of the 
country ; and, had he lived, the army of Persia might to-day have 
been a very different body to that which it is. Again, in 1875, the 
Shah, under the influence of the powerful minister, Mirza Husein 
Khan, who then guided his counsels, promulgated what w§ should 
describe as a new army warrant, containing the most extensive 
reforms and involving a practical reconstruction of the entire army. 
Conscription was ordered, and the term of compulsory service fixed 
at twelve years. A permanent peace-strength of the army was 
instituted; promotion according to length of service was guaranteed ; 
and provision was made for regular payment and retiring pensions. 
In common with most reforms in Persia, these salutary measures 
remained a dead letter, and have never been carried into execution. 
The old haphazard system continues, and will survive till it crum- 
bles under the iron heel of a conqueror. ' 

In 1886, the Pei’sian Army List gave the territorial distribution 

^ , of the reffiments of the line as follows. Allowance must 

Territorial , , ^ , . , . . « 

diatribu- be made tor the* customary exaggeration, the majority of 

the regiments being unmobilised. 

Name and District of Ucgiment 


tion 


26 Azerbaijan Regiments (nominally 800-1,000, really 
600-700 strong) 

12 Khorasan Regiments (Karai-Turshiz, Bostam, Sem-' 


GarriiW)u stations 
Tabriz, Teheran, Mian- 
doab, Ardebil,Suj Bulak, 
Meshed, the Russian 
and Turkoman frontier 


12 K.iiora8an Regiments (Karai-Turshiz, Bostam, Sem-\ „ , . a v j ir ■ 

nan, 2 Kaln, 3 Kerman, and 8 legimente of Tv/m- 1 
- gcki,, 1 Kerman and Beluchl. 1 Astrabad. and ij J ’ 


Meshed) 

7 Mazanderan Regimcnt.s 
1 Uilan 

5 Isfahan . 

6 Khamseh . 

4 Demavend 

3 Kazvin 

4 Kermanshah 
6 Kezias and Ferahan 
1 G^tts, 1 Kamareh, 1 Gnlpaigan, 2 Luristan, 1 

Halair, 1 Nihavend, 4 Ramadan, 1 Kurdistan 


Beluch frontier 

Astrabad 

Enzcli 

Isfahan and Mohammerah 
Meshed and Kelat 
Teheran 
Teheran 

Knrdish frontier 
Bushire, Bander Abbas 

Shiraz 


The ^nonml of the artillery is officially supposed to consist of 
fifteen battalions, and of the following regiments, more than half 
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of which are never embodied: thirteen Azerbaijan regiments, 
and one each from Khoraaan, Astralmd, Shahrud and Bostam, 
Kerman, Isfahan, Burujird, Khaiimdi, Karaghan, Arabi- 
Artaiery Kazvin, KennansJiali, Kurdistan, Qerrus, Kezzaz, 

Luristan, Malair, Nihavend, Hamadan, IVlieran, Saveh, and 
Shiraz. Artillerymen n^ceive double the pay of the soldiers of the 
line, but the same rations. The sivale is as follows : — 


lliuik 

j Milltiio Pay 

IW Uin« 

1 

i[omol*i «7 


! Kr»iia. 

KrauH. 

Krsna. 

Private .... 

140 

PO 

80 

Corporal 

. , lOU 

IK) 

80 

Sergcaint 

. ! IHO 

IH) 

80 

Hergesant- Major 

381) 

138 

; 80 

Ensign .... 

• J 380 

120 

; 80 

ISecond LiciUcnani 


First Lieutenant . 

not) 

128 

' 80 

1 

Captain . 

• 1 


1 

1 

Adjutant 

iStandarri- Hearer . 

1 i.mo 
. ) 

ftp) 

1 80 

Second Major 


1,140 

80 

First Major . 

2,400 

1,140 

’ 80 

Colonel .... 


1 ,880 

1 

3rd Ckiss Sort ip . 

•..■itK) 

3,(K)0 

1 

2nd Clas^ Sertip . 

0,(MH) 

.3,080 


1st Class Seri ij) . 

I2,<8M) 

• • 

8,(KH) 



Of the arms it is impossible to speak with' nnieh respect. I 
have given the figures of guns available for use— i.e. alleged t-o 
possess carriages and to be in a nion* or less serviceable 
comlition—as 1(>4. I'heiv are four JlnsMian guns of 6*7 
centimetre calibre on the Krupp nuslel, ihesi* ai*e iIm* l>i*-Ht, Ihe 
Austrian has left itr* mark in the shape oi a large c<ill6ction 

of muzzle-lwiding Uehaliiis guns, which are stored in the various 
arsenals in Teheran and the proviiieial c apitals. Thirty of these 
are 7-centim6tiv mountain guns for mule battcnes, dividc-d tiotween 

Teheran and Tabriz. At ^Vheraii thc-re are also ejglit IJcImtius 
of 9-centimc^tre and ten cjf 1-C€*ntiinetre calibre;, as well as 72 rided 
brass guns, made at Teheran, but jK>ssc*8sing no carriages, and «360 
venerable smooth-bores of evei*y pattern and calibre from 24- 
pounders to 12-pounder8, without carriages and alsjolutely worth- 
less. A few of them are exhibitet! in tl»e artillery Mjaare at 
Teheran, with the object of demonstrating to the inhabitants the 
overwhelming defensive strength of the place. At Tabriz, in edi- 
tion to the mountain guns mentioned, there are eight Uchatias 
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of 9-centim6tre, at Isfahan eight of 8-centim6tre, two of 7-centi- 
m6tre, and 1 7 others at the various frontier posts ; while at the 
latter are also distributed 200 old smooth-bores of the antiquated 
and valueless character already described. The superior guns are 
seldom, if ever, taken out of the arsenal, and the men are conse- 
quently quite untrained in working them. Of regular field batteries 
with full complement of horses there are none. I saw a large 
number of steel shells in the arsenal, the material of which I was 
informed had come from mines in Mazanderan. 

The arms of the line are even inferior to those of the artillery. 
The bulk of the infantry are armed with the old muzzle-loading 
A and wiusket known as Brown Bess, which was 

ammuni- in use in England before the Crimean war and in Prussia 
till 1863. In the frontier provinces, such as Seistan and 
Khorasan, the militia still carry matchlocks of a palseozoic pattern, 
which they fire from pronged rests, projecting like hayforks from the 
underside of the barrel. Stored in the Teheran arsenal for great 
occasions, and for occasional use on the Kurdish or Turkoman 
frontiers, are 10,000 breech-loading Werndl rifles, for which, how- 
ever, there is said to be no reserve supply of ammunition, and which 
have ru8t»ed and deteriorated from long disuse. There are also 
20,000 chassepots and 3p,000 , tabatiOres (transformed muzzle- 
loaders), which had been captured by the Germans in the Franco- , 
German war of 1870, and were sold by them to the Shah during 
his first visit to Europe for 1G«. each. They and their ammunition 
are equally contemptible. The bulk of the latter is manufactured 
in Teheran, near to which there is a powder factory, while small 
arms are fabricated in the arsenal opening on to the Meidan.* 

I paid a visit to the Arsenal, where I was courteously received 
by two Austrian officers and conducted round the premises, con- 
Tiie sisting of a series of workshops opening on to gainlen 

Arsen*! courts. Tlie Shuh WAS about to pay his annual visit of 
inspection, and accordingly everything was in spick and span 
order. Here are an iron foundry, the chief products of which 
appeared to be copies of florid Eurox)ean statuettes for the decora- 
tion of gairdens and public places ; a percussion-cap factory, bought 
in France and conducted by an Austrian ; and shops for the 

* The arsenal of Teheran was started by Haji Mirca Aghassi, the Dervish 
minister of Mohammed Shah, who had all the love of the ancient Athenians for 
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manufacture or impair of belts, straps, and saddlery, with ox and 
buffalo hide from Hamadan, of musical instruments and water-cans, 
and of common swords for use on the parade ground and in the 
streets, the better blades being of Russian steel. Tliree hundred 
men were said to be employed in this arsenal, but a very small 
proportion of these appeared to be in the building. When 1 
ventured to remark u|X)n the inferior quality of a good many of 
the articles, I invariably received the same reply — vi»., that they 
were ‘ settlement pour Texercice,’ and that all the l)est amis and 
accoutrements were hidden away for critical emergencies. What 
can be the efficiency of an army that rarely sees or handles the 
weapons which it would reijuire to use in time of war, I leave my 
readers to conjecture. 

On the various occasions wlien 1 came across the Persian 
soldiery, I used frequently to examine their muskets, which I almost 
Tlie Per- invariably found to l)e not only of antiquated ‘patR*rn, but 
wanBoldier State <»f gn*at dili and dt‘eay. ^rhi‘ i^erhnz take no 

&ncl 1110 ^ * t * 

arms pride in tlieir arms. rVlmnd St uart mentions I hem as using 
their firelocks as leaping poh*s in crossing a stream. T have seen 
somewhere a story of a J^‘]>ian infantry soldier who was Jianded a 
rifle with ejecting process, and wJio, when thc^ empty cartridge flew 
back and hit him in the chest, jell ov<‘r, convinced that he was 
, mortally wounded. When their riih*s finally become so choked 
with'dirt as not to g«) ofl'. tin* nipple is unscrewed, the bari'el is 
planted in water, ami a ramrod with a rag is worked up and down 
the barml, which is then left in the sun to dry. P(K)r as is the 
execution which he can effect with this venerable weaptm, it may 
inferred that, when on great occasions the nechaz finds a breech- 
loading rifle placed in his hands, he is cjuite as likely inflict mortal 
damage upon himself as upon the fin*. 

The Sal Nameh still nmtinues to pn*w*nt on its imaginary roll- 
call the small corps of ZainJturahrhis (literally wosplets) or camel 
Camel artillery, which was one of tln^ military fancies of the 

artillery earlier Kajar kings. I'hey consisted of a small body of 
men, in orange uniforms, with green and red Hags, mounted on camels, 
and working swivel-guns from their backs. In the time of Path 
Ali Shah they always fired a royal salute when the king mouiitwl 
or «Hghted from hia horse.' Though still existing on paper, this 

* There is a picture of them in U<iy SIk-iI’ii lxx)k, p. IS5 ; and also as a froofis- 
l^ece to M. von Kotsebue’s Ik’arratite a Journey. 
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superannuated and utterly useless contingent may be eliminated 
consideration, as certain never again to be mobilised. 

Of the Austrian corps I have already spoken. The idea was 
that this corps, in reality a small brigade organised on the Austrian 
Austrian model, should seire as the nucleus of a new system for 
corps whole army. In common with most other schemes of 

Persian reorganisation, the scheme came to nothing, and its only 
survivors are the young European-trained native officers, who are 
drafted as instructors into the various infantry regiments. 

A Diplomatic Report in 1886 returned the army expenditure of 
the preceding year as 613,000Z., plus 81,000 hharva/rs of grain. 
Coat of the Valued at 55,0001, or a total of 668,0002. I have seen 
other reports in which the total varied from 585,0002. to 
850,0002. The revenue tables, which I publish elsewhere, return the 
expenditure for 1889 as 1,800,000 tomins, or 524,0002. But I can- 
not be sure that these figures are quite exhaustive ; and in Persia 
I received, from a reliable source, the total of 2,500,000 tomams as 
the real annual outlay on the army. This was equivalent, at the 
then rate of exchange, to 714,0002., which we may accept as the 
mean annual charge. If we contrast this with tl\e five millions 
sterling of Nadir and further remember that a large fraction of the 
smaller sum never i*eaches<the army at all, we may find a far from 
imperfect clue to the lamentable decadence of the military resources 
of Iran. 

Having now analysed and explained in detail the various ingre- 
dients of the Persian army, I pass on to say something of the system 
Pflwian as a whole, of military administration in Persia, and of the 
officer* personnel, both of the officers and the men. 

Of the Persian officers as a class no one has ever been found to 
speak except in terms of contempt. Ignorant of military science, 
destitute of esprit de corps, selected and promoted with no reference 
to aptitude, they are an incubus under which no military system 
could do otherwise than languish. When it is known that the 
command of regiments is sometimes inheri^ld, sometimes vested in 
the han^ of infants, and commonly bought and sold, a high stamp 
of officers' is an impossible result. The theory would appear to be 
that an officer in Persia, like a poet elsewhere, nascitur, non fit, A 
child of eleven years of age was, at the time of my * visit, a 
field marshal in ^ Persian army and, at the Royal lev6e which I 
attended at Teheran, stood between the Commander*in-Chief and an 
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octogemanan veteran, no mean type of the system which prevails 
through the entire hierarchy from general to ensign. Patronage 
and promotion in a regiment are in the hands of the colonel, who 
makes such a good thing out of the distribution, that the goodwill, 
so to speak, of his post is a marketable commodity, like that of a 
publio-house in England, and has to be purchased for a fixed sum 
upon appointment. He sells commissions to his subordinate officers, 
he sells exemptions from service and discharges to tlie private 
he makes his mAulakhil out of the rations and pay, and he 
frequently only advances a portion of the latter, subject to a 
usurious discount. Cases are well known of men being appointed 
generals or colonels whose whole life has betm spent in civilian 
avocations, and, when a regitnent is raised, it not infrequently 
happens that of the officers not one Jias ever worn a uniform or 
attended a drill. To obtain the higher Coinmands large sums, vary- 
ingfrom200/. to 700/. or even 1,000/., are paid by the would-be jrar/i/w 
or serhangs. If the superior ranks are more commonly filled by 
men of good family, frequently, as 1 have jx>inted out, by hereditary 
descent, the lower grades of commissioned oflicers, from the yavtar 
or major downwards, are drawn from the middle and lower classes, 
and occupy no social position whatsoever. Finally, it may be said 
of the Persian officer, that on the*battle-field* he suffers from an in- 
eradicable disposition to run. 

It should be said, however, in justice? to the Shah and his 
son, the Naib-es-Sultaiieh, that efforts have been made by both to 
Boyal turn out, by means of properly organised instruction, 
a superior body of officers to tliat which has hitherto 
existed. The Royal College, which was started by the present 
sovereign soon after his accession, somewhat uiKjri the model of a 
French lyc6e, and which I visited and have d«*Hc.>ribed, contains a 
military department, where, under the instruction of two Prassian 
officers, military science is taught. I found thirty pupils in the 
Artillery, and forty-five in the Infantry class. 

Not satisfied with'*this establishment, or anxious to emulate it, 
the Naib (who is Commander-in-Chief) started a separate military 
NaiV# college in 1885, which contains 150 pupils, and entails 
annual charge upon the military budget of 10,000 to 
-4C00?^to^n«. The curriculum is exclusively military, ai^ the 
/design is to turn out an improved type of officer. Therois not 
^ the 8l%htost necessity for two of these institutions, and there is 
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‘alifeady: some jealousy between them, the pay, uniform, &c,, which 
Are parti of the endowment of the king’s college, acting as an 
attraction which the ISTaib’s college cannot equal. What the 
^type of officer may be that the latter will ultimately produce 
Remains to be seen. The cadets that I saw were very young 
boys. 

While I am upon the subject of military reforms, I may mention 
two other schemes whose inauguration followed the first Eurojie.an 
• journey of the Shah, and was itself speedily followed by - 
tji^ir collapse. One of these was a Staff College, under 
a Danish officer. The other was a military hospital with twenty 
beds. An annual endowment was granted by the Shah, and 
regularly 'disappeared into the pockets of the hospital superinten- 
dent; and no provision appears to have been made for staff, 
medicine, or.'tfeatment. ' One day the Shah announced his inten- 
tion of/vtsiting the hospital, which, as usual, was empty. The 
superii^ViiSent was eqVal to the emergency. Twenty soldiers were' 
hurriedly ‘Wrought in from the barrack or bazaars, placed under the 
coveijets 'a^'^structed to groan when the sovereign walked in. 
NorcbuTdahyone complain, seeing that the experiment was equally 
agre^ble tb. all patties. 

Ttii'AV^’ge stajnp’bf PeVsian Officer being what I have described, 
it is not to be wondered at that his quality reacts with disastrous 
T?h«rank fotcO upon and is reproduced in exaggerated proportion^ 
and'flle among the ihen. During the half-century since the Persian 
swhaz has ceased to be put through his exercises by British drill 
sergeants, and in the absence of any equivalent tuition, and the 
chronic stint of ^uiprbent, rations, and pay, he has sunk to a very 
low position m the toale of efficiency, courage, and fighting power. 
JMEilitary^itemce is'distasteful to him from the start. He is rarely, if 
-Over, a volunteer. Ill-fed, ill<^lad, and unpaid, in the intervals of 
service, and often while actually with the colours, he ekes out a scanty 
, subsistence by plying the trade of a butcher, or porter, or money- 
changer, or common labourer in the bazaars ; from which employ- 
ment he emerges on parade days, Strti^les into a uniform supplied 
iton the d^t, and, his perfunctory duty fulfilled, returns to his 
^vU avocation. Even the men in uniform and actually emHdkl^ 
fji^tisuaUy tobeseenslo^^ bazaanranyhow, and doing" 

imtlimg. , It is perhaps in te^ieet of his pay that he is most to be ; 
pitied ; for the money leaves the State chest in the first place, and 
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it is only because of the organised peculation of Iiis suftertors that 
it percolates in such attenuated driblets, after long ^leriods of time, 
to the miserable private. Small wonder if, when the occasion arises, 
he wreaks a sweet revenge upon his own commanding otHcers by 
showing the white feather. Tlunigh in the llussian campaigns in 
the first quarter of the century the Persian infantry sometimes 
fought well, cases of amazing cowardice were frequently forthcoming. 
Upon one occasion a corps of the Hainailan regiment i*an away at 
'sound of their own signal gun. Tt was from no mf*an experi- 
ence of similar incidents that a Russian officer once ventured on 
the paradox : * Persia can be conquered with a si]»gle company 
without firing a shot ; with a battalion it wouhl he more difficult ; 
with a whole regiment it would be impossible, for the entire fomo 
^ would perish of hunger.’ In the vari<»us fights that have taken 
.place since the second Russian war, the Persian anny has covered 
itself with singularly uniform disgrace*. The sii^ge of Herat by 
Mohammed Shah, in 18^17-118, owed its miserahh^ failure at once to 


the gallantry of Eldred IVittinger and to flu* astounding incapacity 
of the beleaguering force. In the short. Anglo-Pewiaii campaigti 
of 1857, 10,000 Persian soldiers fled l>«*fbre 500 English red-coata 
on the Karun. In 1800 the Persian army susfained an ignomini- 
ous defeat at the hands of the Mvrv Tu4*k<uuaiiH ; and a well-slisci- 
plined European force of alxiut I5,00f) fo iSo,000 men could 
probably overrun and conquer the whole country, so far as actual 
fighting was conceni(‘d, without difficulty. 

At Teheran I witnessed, by the kiml invitation of the Coni- 
maiider-in-Chief, a special parade of the city garrison, iioiniiially 
Parade of 7,000 men, but not at that time more than 4,000 strong, 
thoTeh^ J,^ Meidan-i-Mashk or Champ de Mars, cm the west 
* side of the Meidaii-i-Tupkhaneh. In addition to th«3 
infantry two batteries of artillery, including a mule batteiy, 400 
of the Persian Cossacks, and a corps of cwlots from the Military 
College, were on the gnmnd. A riderless hors<% furiously 
galloping about, reminded me of a precisely similar incident at 
the great review held befona tlwi Shah in Windsor Park in 1873, 
when a Persian officer was deposited upon mother earth in sight of 
the whole field. The infantry battalions inarched past in four 


talnpatui^of 120each, ora total for the re^ment of 480 men. Three 
K^rbaijan regiments, two of Turkish nationality, which have always 
Kupplied the best fighting substance to the Persian ranks, made by 
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fer the best exhibition. They were composed of fine stalwart fellows, 
well built and powerful, and with a higher average of stature, in 
all probability, than any British regiment of the line. But the 
equipment of the gpreater number, and the marching, were deplor- 
able in the extreme, and it was sad to see such good stuff so hope- 
lessly misused.^ 

Elsewhere on the road from Meshed to Teheran I met a regi- 
ment of several hundred men on the march. From van to rear it 
Regiments struggled over a length of road of abwi^i^x 

on the miles. The men were in every nondescript variety 

costume, with casual fragments or interpolations of uni- 
form showing between. They shambled along on foot in singles, 
couples, or groups, their arms, kit, and cooking-pots in the case of 
the less poor being packed upon asses, in that of the majority being 
carried on their own backs. A few led horses and camels were 
employed to carry some of the camp equipment. The officers, in 
mufti, were encountered at intervals, leisurely ambling on mediocre 
steeds. In the absence of any provision for transport or commis- 
sariat, regiments on the march help themselves as best they can 
from the country or villages which they traverse. They are conse- 
quently regarded as an unmitigated curse by the peasants, and 
my native servant tol,d me*at Yejpdikhast that on a former occasion 
when he visited the place he found the plank bridge withdrawn • 
and the t’illage in a state of triumphant isolation, owing to the 
passage of a Persian regiment, against whose exactions the in- 
habitants protected themselves in this thoroughly mediseval fashion. 
Sir H. Layard was at Hamadan in 1840, just after a Persian army 
had passed that way, and the picture drawn by him of devastated 
fields, pillaged bazaars, ransacked dwellings, and cut-down orchards 
justified his concluding remark that ^ Hamadan looked as if it had 
been taken and sacked in war.’ ^ It was the same practice, a cen- 

■ 1 cau see neither honesty nor wisdom in repaying the oonrtesy of the 
Naib-ee-Snltaneh, which 1 have acknowledged, by a conversation snch aa the fol- . 
lowing, that took place between a ITrench officer, the compa^non de voyage of 
H. OrsoUe, and H.R.H. {M Caueam^ la Peree, p. 27T) 

^ N.we.-S. * What do 

F. O. * 1 have IfSgtilarity and pteoision of the Infantry 

xnancanvxei. Under m^on, the army has made siirprisiDg pio- 

^^*^.-€.-8. • What W'foa ihink of t * 

F. O. « It is a niii^68bt 

» 248,^4 v, 
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tury earlier, that drew from the reflective Han way the following 
ratiocination : — 

It seemed to be established as a custom in Persia for military people 
to pillage wherever they go, at least to compel the peasants to procure 
provisions for them. This is the occasion of the latter being deaf to 
all importunities on any principle of humanity or the laws of hospi- 
tality.* 

It remains only to add that of army administration there is 
pi'actically none. Arrangements for commissariat or transport do 
MiliUiy exist, there is no ambulance corps, contracts for 

admixiiB’ clothing are sold to the highest bidder, and the last thing 
in which there is any uniformity is uniform. In fact, a 
more irregular army, in the most literal sense of the woni, does 
not exist on the face of the globe. Irregular in it-a enlistment, 
dress, arms, ammunition, discipliiu*, and service, it would be strange 
if its conduct were not irregular also. 

For the lamentable condition of the Pcu’sian rank and file, the 
system, and not the individual, is indeed primarily responsible. Mili- 
tary administration falls under i he same category as civil administra- 
tion in Teheran, presents the same Matures, and is disfigured by the 
same vices. A smart, or imposing, or plausible api)earanct5 covers 
deception and fraud, and the canUer of p»*clilatioii eats its way into 
‘ the vitals of the service. This applies equally to pay, to armament, 
and to organisation. Commissions, as I have pointed out, are 
bought and sold. If a seeming parmlox may be |)ennittod, the 
soldier has even to pay for Ids pay ; tor a certain portion is 
deducted by his superior officer as discount u|x>n anything ap- 
proaching punctual payment. T'he secret of a reorganisation of 
the Persian forces would be a Government guarantee of regular poy. 
In peace the army is now a loose aggn-gation of slovenly units, in 
war it degenerates on the least provocation inti» a rabble. But 
by such simple means, and with capable officers, it might in a 
few years be converted into a creditable Ixxly of men. 

That there is no intrinsic improbability in such a tranaformatioa, 
Quiditia. contrary, tltrttilliere pertifmnd and 

Stiba Pai- stamina of the Persian rechdt"thfKa||^ a military esta- 
iuaiiracrait uncommon exoelletil^inay be proved 

Vy the opinions of a long saccesrion of oompit^t authorities* 
« f. p. ^ 
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Sir H. Bawlinson spoke as follows at the Boyal United Service 
Institation in 1858 : — 

As an animal a Persian is the finest creature in the world, for an 
Oriental be is so certainly. They are fine musculacr men, and their 
po'v^ers of endurance are quite exceptional. 

^A^id again, in 1879 : — < 

There are no people in the world who afford better rough material 
for military purposes than the Persians. The physique of the men is 
admirable, and their power of endurance is great ; the absence of all 
haluts of intemperance is very important,' while the general intelligence 
ana personal courage of the men is beyond all praise. If the Persian 
material were placed at the disposal of a European power who would 
encourage and take care of the men, and develop their military instincts, 
a fine working army, very superior, in my opinion, to anything that 
Turkey could produce, might be obtained in a very short period of 
time. 


With regard to the endurance and marching powers of the 
Persian infantry soldier, Sir H. Hawlinson stated that he once 
calculated the daily distance travelled in a continuous march of 
2,500 miles made by the army of Abbas Mirza, and found that it 
averaged 21^ miles, a performance which he rightly described as 
quite unique in history/' Upon® one occasion the men of his own 
regiment, being disbanded, reached their homesj which were 1 54 ' 
miles distant, on foot on the third day. 

Sir J. Shell, speaking from an even longer experience, said ; — 


Though the Persian never attains the wonderful precision of an 
English soldier — I doubt if he ever could— he has a very satisfactory 
readiness in comprehending and attaining the really essential pointa 
required in a regiment of infantry. A single battalion has a perfect 
facility in forming a line, or square, or column, even when unaided by 
European officers but when it comes to be increased to a large body, 
and is required to move, then indeed it is chaos; they settle the 
difficulty by not moving at all.* 


' Bat it is unfortanately not true. Slv^U said of the Afshar regiments in 
Aterbaijan, that * both and men we^ the most drunken set of fellows that 

ever enooonteredt 4B||||Eing is not an uncommon vice in the Persian army ; but 
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abundant, and tolerably good, it passed all bounds.' 


»UB march from Kabul to Kandahar, a distance of 814 
avmged 16f miles on the marching days, 
ffiiell*#, book, p. 384. Gompaie also p. 888, whore is an 
■oldler almost identical with Bawllneon'a 
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1 might also quote the opinions of Sir F. Goldsmid, Colonel " 
Yai. Boker^ and Captain Napier, who spoke in a similar sense; but 
I will content myself with citing the verdict of Sir C. MacGregor, 
who tumqd a critical eye upon every branch of the militaiy esta- 
blishment that he encountered in Persia, and who, in his Uimt 
but expressive way, said of some regiments that he inspected * 
i^de Meshed : — ^ 

They are all composed of more or less fine material. To look at 
them without the eye of a soldier was simply to condemn them as a 
rabble of dirty, slouching-looking ragamuffins ; but regarded as food 
for powder by one who knows the style of article required, they are by 
no means to be despised. They are dirty, slouching-looking ragamuffins 
certainly ; but, brought into trim by English officers, they would very 
soon become fine soldierly fellows. . . . They are, taken as a gene^l ^ 
rule, men of fine physique and very hardy muscular frames, and just 
the felfowB to make into very fine soldiers, but they are shockingly 
neglected by the Government. . . . God has* given the Bhah as fine a 
body of men as could be wished for, but he does nothing whatever, for 

• From this collection of expert opinion, which t make no apology 
for having quoted, seeing that a lay judgment on the matter might 
Chance of be open to suspicion, it* will be seen that, wretched as is 
reform th ^ Persian army at the present time, contemptible as is 
its equipment, and low as is its .ynorrt/'C, there exists in the country, 
and particularly in the Western provinces, the material out of which, 
under a more salutary regime, a P-prsian soldiery might again be 
created, worthy of its ancestral renown. I confess that, so long as 
the present system continues, I do not see much chance of such a 
consummation. Elementary reforma— sucb as the issue of a single 
and simple manual of drill (to consolidate and supersede the dis- 
cordant fragpneuts of half a dozen different systems), the entife 
overhauling of the arms and ammunition, the institution of a proper 
code of military punishment, the promulgation of some system of 
promotion other than one based upon bribery and corruptioii, a 
permanent organisation of the regular infantry, and a resn^itatioo, 
under less haphazard conditions, of the powerful force of irregular 
cavalry which the country is still capable of producing, better 
tnitkm lor ofiScers of all classes — might be intr^uc^, and are 
sorely needed. But as long as the whole administration remains 

» tkfvuffk Kkoramn, vol. I. pp. S87, 294^8 ^ vol. tt. pp. 2, 8, 18-19. 
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rotten at the core, and the army is regarded as a profitable source 
of plunder for embezzling officials, instead of an instrument of 
national defence and an outlet for the manhood of the nation, so 
long will disgrace attend the Persian arms, and the Lion and the 
Sun be no more than a boastful symbol of disaster. 

Sir H. Rawlinson has hazarded a prediction as to the future of 
Putnr of Persian army, which I must cite as a justification of 
theSriSaii hopes that might otherwise be thought premature. He 
said in the lecture before referred to : — 

Persia can never become a rich, or a producing, or a manufacturing 
country ; ^ but it will doubtless be turned to great account some day or 
other as a nursery for soldiers. The Persian, considered as a mere 
animal, is so very superior to any other Asiatic, to an Indian, or Turk, 
or even Russian, that it is impossible to avoid foreseeing that, as any 
European war becomes developed in the East, the military resources of 
Persia must be called into action. In fact, it seems that we could not 
have a more formidable engine of attack and offence launched against 
India than a Persian army commanded by Russian officers. In the 
same way we eould not have a more efficient instrument of defence 
than the same army led by Britisli officers or by officers acting in our 
interests. 

The march of time and the revolution of Fortune s wheel have 
rendered it unlikely that Great Britain will ever enlist in her 
service the stalwart Turks of Azerbaijan or the hardy Kurds of 
the Turkoman and Kurdish frontiers. If these are fated to be tiu* 
mercenaries of a foreign power, it will be neither from Calcutta 
nor from London that they will draw their pay. But it may well 
be that the nomad tribes of the south, from the Persian Belnchis 
on the east to the Iliat Bakhtiari and other Lurs on the west, may 
one day stand in line with British red- coats in the defence of their 
native country. 

‘ I roust guard myself from being supposed to agree with this dictum. 
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It came on made highways, from far cities iowcuds fur cities ; weaving them, 
like a monstrous shuttle, into closer and closer union. 

Oarlylb, Sartor Jte$artii», bk. ii.. cap. ii. 
There, methinks, would be enjoyment more than in the march of mind, 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shako mankind. 

Tknnyson, Loektley /lali. 

Having previously diHCUssetl tlu* subject of roads, present and 
prospective, in Persia, 1 now pass to- the (pjestion of railway 
Professed conditioiiH that favour or retard the 

interest in undertaking. Every piwninent man in Persia, from tho 
railways dowiiwards, profesw^s b> be keenly alive fo the 

importance of introducing railroads into the countjy, and can oidy 
return to the question why they an* not forthwith commenced the 
ambiguous but stereotyped rejoinder that * there are obstJicles in 
the way.’ The Grand Vizier assuivd me. that he reganled the 
opening of railways in the country as the only m(*th(«i by which 
Persia could repay the debt of gratitude she owed to Kuropt? for 
the hospitable entertainment of the Shah. He said that when, 
upon his recent return, he, exchanged the splendid lines of Euro|)e 
for the abominable tracks that lead from the Persian frontier, he 
almost wept at the contrast, 1 r(*ceivetl similar assurances of 
sympathy or support from the (iovernor-General of Khornsan, tb« 
Ilkhani of Kuchan, the royal princes, and every minister with 
whom I conversed. How then comes it that with this conwnsus 
of favourable opinion no progress is made, and that the railroadH 
of Persia are still limited to two short lines of a few miles m length 
which are detached undertakings and not parts of a general scheme ^ 
The geographical configuration of the country affords in itself 
some cine to a reply. Every railway from the coast must perforce 
Phyricai climb from the sea level to that of the elevated plateau, 
varying from 3,000 to 1,000 feet in height, which con- 
stitntee the bnlk of Persia, and upon which>ll the great citis* a» 
placed. The passes conducting to this plateau are commonly of 
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great altitude and steepness, ranging from 4,000 to 8,000 feet iu 
height, and being as a rule so precipitous that even mule traffic 
upon them is not unattended with danger. Herein lies a preli- 
minary obstacle, conquerable indeed by engineers, but only at a 
hazardous coat to the pocket . either of Government or of share- 
holders. It is not, however, by the impediments of Nature one 
half so much as by the selfish impulses of man that the introduction 
of railways into Persia has hitherto been retarded. The question 
has been, and is still, one not of science but of statesmanship ^ and 
is debated not in the offices of engineers and contractors, but in 
the cabinets of ministers and the chancelleries of ambassadors. 
In the hands of these parties, and wrapped in a perpetual mist of 
conspiracy and intrigue, the railway movement in Persia has for 
over twenty years been generally in a semi-animate and sometimes 
in an acute condition. If the correspondence thereupon that 
has passed from the various legations in Teheran to the great 
capitals of Europe, and more especially to St. Petersburg and 
London, were collected, it would provide a bonfire that would blaze 
for a week. A brief history of its leading incidents will enable 
us to understand, more quickly than would any other method, the 
reason why no ‘ Bradshaw * has ever yet been able to devote a page 
to the time-table of Persian jailws^s. 

The famous Reuter concession in 1872 was not the first railway 
concession that had been granted and signed by the Persian Govern- 
The Reuter Concessionaries of various nationalities had already 

Concession been at work, and between 1865 and 1871 a French, a 
German, an Austrian, and an English syndicate had suc- 
cessively been authorised to proceed. These schemes came to 
nothing, being of unsound origin, or sufficient capital not being sub- 
scribed in response to the appeal. Then came the notorious Reuter 
agreement, that literally took away the breath of Europe and handed 
over the entire resources of Persia to foreign hands for a period of 
seventy years. Included in this gigantic monopoly, the remaining 
features of which I have elsewhere described, was the immediate 
construction of a railroad from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, 
and the exclusive rights of building all other railways in Persia. 

for the requisite building purposes was to be given by the 
State, firee of cost, as also were sand, gravel, and stone. No duties 
^ were to bo levied upon either the materials or the men employed. 
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^nd the reversion of the entire establishment at the end of seventy 
years. Bardn de Beater at once commenced operations. The pre- 
liminary route from the Caspian was sarveyed, engineers were sent 
out, and a few miles of earthwork were constructed in the neigh* 
hood of Besht in order to escape forfeiture of tlie caution money. 
But the intense and angry hostility of Russia, the indiiferenoe of 
England, steeped at that time in abysmal ignorance of all things 
Persian, and the stubborn antagonism of the Persian reactionaries, 
easily, defeated a scheme whose colossal proportions rendered it 
imporaible from the start, and, on the ghah’s return from his 
European tour, a fictitious excuse was easily discovered and’ the 
concession was revoked. 

Less ambitious schemes for some time afterwards occupied the 
field. In 1874 General or Baron von Falckenhagen, a retired 
Faicken- Russian engineer officer, who. had constructed several 
ConcMBion Georgia, came out to Teheran ; ahd, ostensibly 

1874-76 on his own account, but in reality strongly backed by 
the Russian Government, prosat^d for a lino from Julfa, on the 
north-west Perso-Rusaian frontier, to Tabri/i, in connection with 
■A Russian line from TifUs to Julfa. According to this scheme the 
Persian Government was to guarantee six and a half per cent, for 
forty-four years on the capital ^of th^ company to be raised, five 
per cent, interest, and one and a half per cent', as a sinking fund ; 
no concession was to be granted to any other line within a radius 
of 100 milee ; and the company also proposed to arrogate to 
itself the customs of Tabriz. This proposal was sufficiently 
cool and barefaced to arouse the opposition of the 8hah, in 
spite of the imperious pressure exercised by the Russian 
Minister.* A modified (xmcession was sulwequeutly in 1875 pro- 
posed by the Shah, in which the Persian Government guaranteed 
iihree per cent, on the nominal capital of the company, reserving 
to itself the control of the expenditure of the line, and demond- 
Jng forty per cent, of the revenue ret’eived aft<*r six per cent, 
had been paid on the nominal capital. General Falckenhagen 
-could not procure the funds for working the concession thus framedi 
•and the project fell through. It is needless to say that it was 

* Sir H. Bawlinson Bald of the Falckenhagen Coaoeeetoo, which* hcwcw. hs 
did not « There ea” be no queitlon that the interference of the BaeiSM 

Oovemmeiit in this matter has far tranaoended the limlte of advtoe or even soUd^ 
•Btkm tendered by a friendly power, and hw given a nide shook to the Shahs 
Ihidspendent anthority,*— /fawte p. 540. j 
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designed solely in the interests of Russian trade or aggression ; 
whilst its rumoured extension in the direction of Baghdad was 
equally intended to give access to a part of the Turkish Empire 
which Russia may some day 6nd it not incompatible with her 
respect for the eighth commandment to appropriate. 

In 1878 a French- Armenian of Constantinople, M. Alison, re- 
presenting a Paris firm, obtained a concession, also inoperative, 
AlWon from Resht to Teheran. An Austrian engineer, Herr 
von Scherzer, even traced a line for the railw’ay, avoiding 
the lofty Kharzan Pass over the Elburz by a circuitous 
route through the Bakandi Valley, and climbing the central plateau 
by serpentines with a gradient of one in thirty-three. The project 
came to grief because of the reftisal of the Persian Government to 
give a guarantee for the seven per cent, interest promised on tlie 
capital to be raised. 

In the succeeding years, Mr. Winston, American Minister 
Resident, and an eccentric personage, very nearly obtained an 
American ©xtensive railway concession, but was baulked at the last 
and moment. The English Government were on the verge 
donees- of a similar success, with a line from the Upper Karim 
to Teheran. This, however, came to nothing. When a 
line asked for or conceded to an English firm or English represen- 
tatives is finally refused, there is never any doubt as to the quarter 
from whence the opposition has been inspired. This could be 
proved to demonstration. 

Finally, a M. Boital, who is a concessionary on a large scale, 
and who has, at different times, received concessions for gasworks 
and electric light at Teheran, and for the construction of 
Oonces- roads, obtained a group of railway concessions, the chief 
uons 1882 which was a line from Resht to the capital, to be con- 
tinued later on from thence to Bushire. In the grant were in* 
eluded branch lines in connection with the main system, and the 
right to work all mines within a distance of ten kilometres on 
either side of the metals. The works were to be opened in 1 885, 
and the concession was to run for ninety-nine years, caution 
money to the extent of 500,000 francs being lodged by M. Boital 
in Pteis, as security for the fulfilment of his part of the contract. 
Nevertheless, the Nemesis that overhangs all projected undertakinga 
in Persia was not to be baffled, and the Boital proposals experi- 
enced the customary fate. 
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One, however, of the Boital group of granti^, in itself the least 
intrinsically important, did eventually struggle into the light of 
Shah Among the concessions obtained was one for a 

small D6cauville railway from Teheran to the famous 
railway shiine of Shah Abdul Azim, situated about six miles 
south of the city. ITie remains of this distinguished saint repose 
beneath a gilded dome, and are said to be visited by over 300,000 
pilgrims yearly from Teheran, the easy distance from which renders 
the feanctuary a favourite place of holiday as well as religious re- 
sort. The D^cauville project came to nothing, and some of tlie rails 
are said to be still lying where they were landed at Bushire, Tlie 
concession, however, was sold to a Belgian syndicate, under the title 
of LaSoci6t6 des Cheinins-de-fer de Perse, who saw in this opening 
the starting point of what might possibly bc^coine the much-talked- 
of trunk line of the future from Nort.h Persia to the Gulf. The 
capital of 2,000,000 francs was subscribed in Belgium, an additional 
three millions having since been raised by tlui issuer of bonds in 
order to meet the heavy outlay, and to purchase a tramway con- 
cession ; the engines were built in Brussels, and brought in pieces, 
vid Datum and Baku ; the rails came partly from Belgium and 
partly from Russia, and were transportx^d at a terrific cost ( I was 
told 47. for each pair) from thd Caspian -to Teheran. The station, 
platforms, offices, and workshops wc*ro conslrucled cm a scale worthy 
of the terminus of a possible future main line from the capital to 
the south ; an eigbty-centirafttre gauge was adopt<*d, and in July 
1888 the line was opened by the Shah. 

Its early progress was impeded by an unhappy lucidont, which 
arrayed against it the superstitious hostilities of the native popula- 
Itesnooeiw'tion. A Persian leaving the train at Shah Abdul Azim 
or faUare while it was Still in motion fell on the rails and was run 
over and killed. The crowd immediately attacked the engine- 
driver, a Russian, who defended himself with a revolver, but was 
savagely knocked about and hurt. 1'he ill-feeling thus aroused has 
since been allayed; but the traffic has not answer^ to the ex- 
pectations formed of it, and financially the speculation is bfdieved 
to be a failure. There is, of course, no goods traffic whatever on 
the line, while the distance is too short to render its advant^ 
for passenger traflBc obligatory, the Persian pilgnin or holiday- 
maker who has the entire day at his disposal prefemng to toke 
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The cost of tickets for the single journey is two hransy one krauy 
and one half-A;mn, according to the class, and the receipts, which 
on festival days in summer have risen as high as from 200 to 500 
tomcms (3^ tomans equal IZ.), sink on ordinary days in summer 
to from ten to thirty tomanSy and in winter as low as from three 
to five tomanSy and even less, in the day. The company pos- 
sesses four locomotives and twenty-one wagons, and employs five 
European officials and sixty Persian workmen. The engines are 
entirely driven by the latter. It is to be hoped that this company, 
which must be applauded for its enterprise and for the excellent 
character of its establishment, may ultimately procure a concession 
for an extension southwards, or be able to part with its plant and 
premises on favourable terms to some other company more lucky 
in its fortunes.^ In any case the ‘ Gare du Sud ’ is ready built at 
Teheran, from which passengers in the twentieth century may be 
able to book their seats for the Gulf. 

Anxious to recoup itself for the losses thus incurred, the same 
company in 1889 bought a tramway concession from the same 
Teheran Boital, the lines of which, extending at present for a 

tramway distance of about five miles through the streets of the 
capital, were opened to traffic during my stay in Teheran. The 
company already possessed 12 tramcars, and had ordered 36 more ; 
a stable of 150 horses, mainly from Russia; and a staff of 40 work- 
^men. Unfortunately, the line had been badly laid, transverse 
sleepers being employed, and the rails projecting considerably 
instead of being laid flush with the street. It was contemplated 
later on to continue the existing lines through the city to the 
;north, and possibly to extend them towards the mountain suburb 
of Gulahek. I have since heard that the Teheran tramway service, 
at which the Persians looked somewhat askance in its early days, 
has proved a great success, and that it has been continued towards 
the northern outskirts of the capital. 

In the spring of last year, 1891, this company, which 
now calls itself the ‘ Soci6t5 des Chemins-de-fer et Tramways de 
Perse,’ and is understood to be financed from Moscow, 
has pitxsilll^ permission from the Shah to extend the 
@hah. Abdul .Asim line in a south-easterly direction towards some 
quarries limestone, slate, marble, and building stone, 

‘ * A the extension to Knm was actoelly a>*nted in 1888, bat 
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which exist in the hills in that quarter; but the line so ex- 
tended is nowhere to penetrate more than 30 kilometres from the 
city, and is to be available for goods traffic only. Simultaneously 
the ubiquitous M. Boital has received a concession for a similar 
narrow-gauge line, not above 80 kilometres in length, fi-om Teheran 
to the Feshend coal mines in the Elburz, about half-way between 
the capital and E^azvin. These concessions are relatively insig- 
nificant, and have so far led to nothing ; but in Persia any relaxa- 
tion of tradition or practice is deserving of welcome. 

Persians second railway, which I have already had occasion to 
mention in my chapter upon the Northern Provinces, is positively 
Mahmud Creation of native enterprise and the pro|)erty of a 

abad-Amol native individual. Perhaps this may explain the fact that, 
railway practical purposes, it is worthless, and at the time 

of my visit could not be otherwise described than as a fiasco. 
Teheran is at present approached by two caravan routes from the 
Caspian — that from liesht, vid Kasvin, which is a ten days’ march, 
and that from the small port of Meshed-i-Ser, which is only seven 
days’ march, but crosses a very steep country and utters at present 
few facilities for transport. '^I’wenty-four miles west of Meshed-i-Ser 
is the roadstead of Mahmudabad, whence a track leads over a flat 
country to the townt)f Amol, a distance of twelv*^ miles, from which 
point commences the ascent into the Elhurz range, whose spurs 
approach to within six miles of the town. Amol is only six days* 
march from Teheran. Jt occurred to a J^ersian merchant, who is 
Master or Farmer of the Persian Mint, that he miglit n^asonably 


swell the profits already derived from debasing tlie metal currency 
by constructing a light railway from Mahmudabad to Amol, and 
fjius acquiring the monopoly of the shortest caravan approach to 
Teheran, and, as a consequence, of tlus export and import trade to 
4Mid from the Caspian. The idea was praiseworthy, but the execu- 
tion fell short of the mark. At Mahmudabad he built a magnificat 
caravanserai and several shops. He began by employing Belgfian 
engineers and ordering Belgian rails ; but Ijere his enterprise 
appears to have become exhausted. He failed to take any steps to 
remove the bar at Mahmudabad, or 1o render it an accessible port ; 
he omitted to pay the Belgians, who withdrew in disgust; he 
parted with his German engine-driver on the same grounds. ITw 
line (of 4 it. 8 J in. gauge), left in Persian hands, was badly engi- 
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bridges ; and, according to tbe reports that I received, the rolling 
stock consisted only of a dozen uncovered trucks and one loco- 
motive, driven by an African negro, which had either blown up 
or broken down, and traffic was at an absolute standstill. The 
original project was to continue the line from Amol with a horse 
tramway to the foot of the mountains. Whether anything will ever 
be made of a further projection is doubtful, owing to the steepness 
of the mountain range that supervenes. Haji Mohammed Hasan, 
the Master of the Mint, is evidently a man of some energy, as the 
large works, with machinery for timber-cutting and sugar extraction 
which he has set up at Amol, testify. But that he is qualified to 
be the pioneer of successful railway enterprise in Persia is open to 
serious doubt. 

At the time of my visit in the autumn of 1889, a Russian 
named Palashkofski, of the Transcaucasian Railway, was on the 
hunt for railway concessions, and was said to have 
succeeded in procuring one for a line from Gazian on the 
sioQB Enzeli lagoon to Resht. I have heard nothing further of 
the project which, I imagine, has found its way to the well-filled 
limbo of the Persian still-born. Soon after, in 1890, two Russian 
contractors, M. Raffalovitch, formerly Persian Consul at Odessa, 
and M. Poliakoff, appeared upon the scene, and advanced a colossal 
scheme of railroad and custom-house monopoly. Lines from 
Julfa vid Teheran to Bunder Abbas, from Julfa to Mohammerah, 
from Julfa to Teheran, and from Teheran to Meshed, are said to 
have been successively discussed. The negotiations did not even 
reach as precocious a stage of development as have so many of 
their predecessors ; and the disappointed contractors finally retired 
with nothing better than a concession for a inonUde^pi^tS or a 
national pawn-shop on a large scale in their pockets. This insti- 
tution has since opened its doors at Teheran, and besides lending, 
undertakes banking business also ; being evidently designed as a 
sort of Russian counterblast to the British Imperial Bank. 

The narrative which I have here compiled of the history of 
railway concessions in Persia will have given some idea of 
the obstacles with which such undertakings have to 
contend. The reactionary party in Persia, with whom 
the mullahs usually side, are opposed to any innovation 
which may tighten the grip of Europe upon their country, and 

Even .if 
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Persian hostility be dormant or appeased, there is nob that secu- 
rity which, in the absence of a Government guarantee, will tempt 
capitalists or even speculators to embark n\yon so dubious a 
venture. They have no surety tliat a change of sovereign, a 
political convulsion, or a foreign war might not- be the signal for 
confiscation. How many of the abortive schemes of the past have 
been ruined because of the refusal of the Persian Government to 
grant a fixed guarantee, these pages will have made clear. Fur- 
thewnore, the long list of unsuccessful appeals to foreign capital 
will have shown that, in the eyes of Europe, railways along the 
majority of the lines projected are not likely to be of a commer- 
cially profitable nature. 

This, it must be said, arises not so much from a disbelief in 
the remunerative capacity of the country itself through which 
might be laid, as from the enormous cost of 
natiye plant and rolling stock, all of which, at any rati^ in solar 

material ^ Consisted of metal, would have to be imjxirted into 

the country (if from the nortli, through the gauntlet of the 
Russian Custom-house), and when requir<‘d in the interior would 
have to be conveyed by mule or camel bock, unless, indeed, the 
American plan were adopted of making the railway carry forward 
its own material as it advanced from* the coast. I confess I have 
been amazed at reading in a recent publication by a wriUu* signing 
himself ‘ Persicu 8 ’ and claiming an eightt‘iui years’ acquaintance 
with the country, the following sentence : - 

There are other circumstances which would facilitate) the rouitruction 
of railways in Iran, namely, the oxisttmco of any (juantity of goqrl 
stone for metalling up the permanent way, of wood for sleepers, and of 
metals, the mines of which, when ojmied npy will nnffirp/ar th^ require- 
mente of the country without hnviruj reconrm to imporUxiion. • 

The calm assertion of the concluding lines, which I have 
italicised, should render the unique knowledge of the author of 
exceptional value to the Mining ( V>rporation, now engaged in 
‘Exploiting the mineral resources of Persia. It is, however, to such 
Tash misstatements that much of thc^ foreign ignorance and con- 
fusion about the country are due. In this particular case J^ersia 

’ Vide an article on ‘ Boadg and Batiways in Persia,’ in the Atiatie Qmrteriy 
S£>eim for January 1891, the second of a neries on the Kegeneration of Persia. 
Their too sanguine author makes the mistake of habitually confusing the future 
with the present tense. 
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happens to be notorious for its general dearth of wood ; for the Jack^ 
so far as discovery has# hitherto proceeded, of seams of coal 
qualified to supply the needs of an extensive railway service, or of 
naphtha in sufficient quantities to take its place in the engines ; 
and for the absence, in situations where they can be worked with 
profit, of iron mines, capable of producing the material for rails. 
All these desiderata may conceivably be forthcoming in the future ; 
and the prospect is far from discouraging. But to assert that, they 
are now, or will shortly be, accessible is to substitute conjecture for 
fact, and to render poor service to the cause of Persian regeneration. 

Greater, however, than any impediment, either physical or 
commercial, to the introduction of railroads into Persia that has 

. hitherto been mentioned, is the political obstacle imposed 

antago- by the stubborn and selfish antagonism of Russia. I 
nism shall have occasion in my concluding chapter to add 
something about the general attitude of that Power towards 
Persian reforms ; but what I shall here say about her policy in the 
matter of Persian railways, will afford no mean illustration of my 
later thesis. This I assert without fear of contradiction, that, 
whenever and whatever the scheme propounded, the bitter opposi- 
tion of Russia may be counted upon as a certain factor in the case 
of any railways in Persia but those specially aligned to suit 
Russian commercial or strategical needs, i.e. railways running 
from the Russian frontier, either in Azerbaijan or in Khorasan, or 
from the Caspian to Teheran, With the exception of these lines, 
which would facilitate Russian ascendency and that alone, the 
Russian influence at Teheran is steadily cast in the 'scale against 
any other Persian railway that may be proposed. This is no 
hypothetical assumption, but can be demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of doubt by events which have occurred during the last 
three years. 

When the British Minister at Teheran, in the autumn of 1888,, 
obtained from the Shah what is commonly called the Karun. 
lUilwftj Concession, i.e. the opening to navigation, not by Great 
pioliibition Britain alone, but by all countries, of the Lower Karun 
River fh>m Mohammerah to Ahwaz, many British newspapers 
committed the error both of exaggerating the importance of the 
concession, whjch in its undeveloped state has up till now been 
almost Vidueless, and of extolling the successful diplomacy that 
had extorted it. The concession itself was one which had long- 
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been demanded, and which it was known would ultimately be 
made. It involved no monopoly for British trade, and indicated 
no peculiar resuscitation of British influence. Seeirif^, however, 
that these ‘merits were loudly claimed for it by the English and 
European Frees, the Russian papers started a counter agitation, 
proclaimed that Russia had been worsted in a diplomatic duel, 
and insisted upon some corresponding advantage to redress the 
shattered balance. Prince Dolgorouki, the Russian Minister in 
Persia, received instructions to apply tlie screw at Teheran ; and 
the result of his combined threats and ])ersuasion was the signa- 
ture of a document by the Sliah which gave to Russia the refusal 
of any railway concession in Persia for a period of five years. In 
other, words, no foreign company or individual could obtain 
authority to construct a railway in Pei'sia during that period, 
unless or until Russia had herself received a similar p(^rmission or 
commenced similar operations. Russia, in fact, had it placed in her 
power either to promote railway enterprise in Persia to-morrow by 
starting a company or applying for a concession herstdf, when she 
would certainly not long remain alone in the field ; or absolutely 
to close the door for five years against any railway enti^rprise at all 
by declining to exercise her owiu preferential right. 

Such was the state of affairs when 1 was in Teheran, and after ^ 

FaritifiT describincr it, I not unnaturally observed in the oolumna 
extension ^ . 

Here, therefore, is presented to Russia the opportunity of showing 
how far she is genuinely interested in the development of the country, 
and whether she is prepared to use her power as a sullen barrier to 
progress or in the interests of much-needed reform. 

What is her own interpretation of the document, and what is 
her real attitude towards the opening up of Persia, have since been 
evident in a mannbr that has more than juMtified my early 
suspicions. The first act of the new Russian Minister, M. Butzow, 
upon arriving at Teheran in 1890 with instructions to insist upon 
some Russian equivalent to the recent British successes in the 
matter of the Imperial Bank, the Mining Ojrimration, and the 
Tobacco HAgie, was to secure a prolongation of the railroad prohi- 
bition for another period of fiveyears, or for ten years in all from 1889; 
and Russian diplomacy has since been openly congratulating itself 
dn having stifled the railway movement at its birth, and retarded the 

of Ifersia for anotb^ 
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decade. No attempt is made to argue that Russia has extorted 
this privilege as a guarantee for a fair, or even a preferential con- 
sideration of her own interests, when the question of assigning 
railways to foreign powers comes up for settlement. The refusal 
has been demanded, and the diplomacy that has exacted it is 
extolled, for no other reason than that it throws back the Euro- 
peanisation of Persia for a further period, and consequently arrests 
the fast-spreading commercial and political influence of Great 
Britain in that country. 

Personally, I do not think that the Russian diplomats are 
wise in their generation. Apart from the fact that their attitude 
, ^ in this matter can only confirm the suspicions already 

of RuttBiwi entertained by the Shah and his ministers, that Russia’s 
interest in Persia is exclusively a selfish one, and that 
she prefers stagnation to progress because she prefers ^a debilitated 
to a robust patient, I believe that, judged from their own stand- 
point, the policy of the Russians will, in this case, recoil upon them- 
selves. I* am by no means certain that an interval of ten years, 
during which the commercial and industrial enterprises recently 
started can be steadfastly and tranquilly pursued; during which 
roads, the natural precursors and feeders of railways, are con- 
structed throughout tl\e country during which more extensive 
information is gained as to the mineral and other resources of 
Persia ; and during which European systems of business, manage- 
ment, and administration become familiar to the people, will not be 
of the greatest advantage both to Persia and to the European well- 
wishers for her future. Above all, I incline to the opinion that the 
power most likely to profit by such a respite is not Russia, but 
Great Britain, inasmuch as it is by British and not by Russian 
capital that the natural resources of the country wUl be developed 
in the interim, and that it will be upon more reliable data than at 
present exist, that England will ultimately take up the question of 
railroad extension in Persia, of which every year that passes renders 
the final settlement more likely upon British lines. In Persia, 
however, it is never wise to look too far ahead or to predict too oon- 
^eatly of the future, and circumstances may occur to induce the 
Rupsians %o repent of their present conspiracy and to hurry on the 
very consummation which they are now so anxious to avert. We 
may, therefore, not inappropriately take advantage of the prevail- 
ing inaction to examine the various directions and routes firom or 
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along which railways in Persia would be feasible, and may en- 
deavour in this way to form some sort of plan of campaign upon 
which, as soon as the favourable moment occurs, Pritish commerce 
or capital may proceed to act in the future. 

Railroads in Persia, or from its frontiers to the interior, may be 
classified according to the direction from which they may be ex- 
PoBsible pected to enter or to traverse Persian territ<»ry — i.e., 
the north, the east, tlie south, or the west. 
»i« . Along the north there are four possibh* lines of approach. 

The first of these, if we commence our survey from tlie north-west 
angle of Persia, would be a line from Till is, or from some other 
1 T'fl* station more to the east on the ^J'illis-Haku Railway, vid 

Tabriz- Erivan and Julfn to Tabriz, and thence M Kazvin to 

Tfibwan Teheran, following more or less closely the present |)OHtal 
route from the Caucasus to the Persian capital. As I have ))ointed 
out, a concession for such a line has once, if not rnoro than once, 
b^en granted, and at one time the Russians talked confidently 
about its early execution. Such a line would possess ceijnin com- 
mercial advantages, at least to Russian industry. Jt wrudd lead 
din^ctly from Russian territory to Tabriz, the mercantile capital 
and largest distributing centre of J’ersia. It wouhl open up the 
wealthy and fertile province of,Az<*rliaijan^ and it woidd facilitah* 

, the Russian import trade into the interior of the country. I do 
Inot myself, however, think that it is Iik«*ly, for some time at least, 
Ijfco be undertaken, and certyunly not to be carried beyond IVbriz — 
fer the reason that the projt*ct would Im* t(H» distinctively Russian 
Bo interest the capital otlier a^untries, ami that the returns 
Rvould, for a long while, be t<x» small to pay any interest Russia 
upon her original outlay. Already the proximity (d her frontier 
provides her with an easy access to the 'labriz nnirket, while her 
monopoly of the Caspian gives her the choici* of more than one 
entry into Teheran, liritisli g<M)ds would oidy juoHt by such a 
railway^in the case of its being carried beyond Tabriz, which, since 
the final abolition by Russia of tiie (Caucasian transit trade in 
they approach overland from Trebizond. Ihe volume, however, of 
this trade beyond Tabriz is uni suflicient to make the matter orie 
of paramount moment to British coiniiierce ; the more se as other 
projects are in existence for apprf>aching^l<*heran from the south or 
west, whereby English trade would be much more dtHjisively and 
aolely the jgamer. 
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Proceeding in an easterly direction, the next railway pro- 
posals that we find have been mooted are those for a line along th( 
2. Baku- western coast of the Caspian from Baku, vid Lenkoran 
Resht, or from Resht alone, to the capital 
Teheran and further east from Meshed-i-Ser to the capital. Ir 
connection with the first of these schemes, it is to be noted that the 
Russians, in laying the Tiflis-Baku line, constructed a particularly 

, , fine station at Adii-Kabul, seventy miles west of Baku 
8. Meshed- . , t • i 

i-Ber- with an admitted view to such an extension. Either o 

Teheran these schemes would be executed solely in the interests o 
Russia ; neither could be expected to pay.' Between either Caspiar 
port and Teheran intervenes the main chain of the Elburz moun- 
tains, which, except in a country giving promise of immense traflSc 
might anywhere be considered as a formidable barrier to railroac 
aggression. Concessions for tl\e former of these railroads — i.e 
Resht-Teheraii — have frequently been granted, but very charily 
taken up. The Russians would do far better to insist upon tht 
improvement of the road from Resht to Kazvin, and upon tin 
removal of the obstacles to disembarkation and the reverse that al 
present exist at Enzeli. Considering that this is their main line o\ 
entry into Persia, and is only 200 miles in length from the Caspian 
to the capital, it can only be i:egard^d as typical of Russian supine- 
ness in such matters 'that both the roadstead at Enzeli andtheroac 
from Resht are left in a condition so unpropitious to the free ingresj 
and egress of merchandise. 

Before the Russian occupation of Transcaspia, a line of railway 
running from 6ez, in the south-east comer of the Caspian, to Astra- 
4.Gnrgan thence up the Gurgan Valley on to the plateai 

Valley of Bujnurd and Kuchan, found some favour with Russian 
strategists as an easy mode of advance upon Meshed or Herat, U 
an army operating against either of which places it would bring 
up supplies both from Khorasan and Mazanderan, and, also, by 
means of the Caspian, from Russia itself. Such a line would hay< 
been entirely destitute of any commercial character or value, anc 
would have been designed with the sole purpose of abetting Rus- 
aggression. It need not now be discussed, seeing that al 
necessity for its construction has been obviated by the later con- 
quests of Russia and the Transcaspian Railway of General Annen 

> Barweys for a line from Adji-Kabol to Astara are reported to have beei 
ordered in Deoember 1891. 
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koff, which have placed her in a position of such ov^rwhelnuiig 
superiority with reference to Ivhornsan, that a separate railway is 
not needed to expedite her advance, and whicli have opened to her 
^ other and far better avenues of approach either to Meahe<l or 
Herat. 


I have, in the fifth chapter of this volume, discussed the 
. project of a railway from the Russian capital of Transcaspia, v{4 
5. Ashk- R.uchan, to Meshed, which route I have there minutely 
KuchfCn- described. It will have been evident from what was 

Meiibed there said that, simple as would be the ccjiistruction of a 

railroad across the almost level plain from Kucliaii to Meshed, 
neither the Russian nor the Persian sections of the made ro^idway 
between Ashkabad and Kuchan have been engineered with a view 
to rails being laid upon or near to them» and that it. may, accord* 
ingly, be presumed that Russia has abandoned any such notion. 

While I was at Meshed, however, another and fuf more feasible 
project of railway connection l)etween the Russian dominions in 
«. DuHhak- Transcaspia and the capital of Khorasan was jnentioned 
time, and is said to liave been referral to a 
special militfiry committee in the Caucasus, by the 
Governor-General of which territory, Prince l)(mdouk(»ff-KorHakt>fr, 
it was believed to be strongly i;pcomipciuled., i'liis was the selxmie 
br a Russian branch line from the station of Dushakon the I’rans- 
(aspian Railway to Meshed. Such aline would, in all prol>ability, 
>088 vid the frontier outpost f>f Sarakhs, and would, in that case, 
constitute a first instalment of the ultimate* Russian extension to 
lerat, thereby killing two birds — by threiit«»ning lK;th Mesht^i and 
the Afghan frontier — with one stone, in the spring of the past 
year (1891) it has been announced that (ieneral Anneiikoff is 
pressing strongly for the Dushak-Sarakhs extension ; whilst later 
reports render it likely that the same result will be attained by a 
branch line, not from Dushak, but from Karibent on the 'J’rans- 
Caspian Railway to Sarakhs. Up to that point the undertaking 
might menace, but would not b? a violation of, the agreement 
with Persia. It could only be extended into Persia— -i.e, 
towards Meshed— by abandoning the pidicy embodied in the 
document referred to, and thereby throwing open the door to 
foreign railroad competition in other parts of the country. For 
these reasons, and because the military position of Russia with 
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considerable outlay upon a railway unremunerative, I incline to 
the opinion that not yet awhile will Meshed be brought into con- 
nection with the Russian system, although the Sarakhs extension 
may very likely be commenced, and although, when such a junction 
is finally effected, the above will, in all probability, be the line pur- 
sued. I need hardly add that the Persians — who, in spite of their 
weakness, are very sensitive about Meshed — would regard any such 
project with extreme aversion. 

Some writers have recommended a railway from Teheran to 
Meshed, a distance of about 550 miles. Having ridden the entire 
distance myself, T can aver that the physical obstacles to 
such a work are so insignificant as not to merit considera- 
tion. The description, however, which I gave of the road, 
its desolate and untilled plains, and its mouldering cities, will show 
that, in my judgment, such a line could not possibly be a profitable 
venture, and that it would be folly to undertake it. Some autho- 
rities, however, are of opinion that the grain-i>roducing districts 
between Teheran and Shahrud might sustain a line which would 
certainly give them an immense impetus. The connection of Meshed 
with Teheran would undoubtedly enable a larger amount of English 
piece-goods to enter the bazaars of Khorasan than is tit present the 
case, but the principal avenue of ingress into Khorasan for English 
or Anglo-Indian trade must continue to be, as it is now, from the 
south, rival competition from that quarter being impossible ; and 
British energy will do wisely to direct itself to the improvement 
of those routes rather than to the attempted recovery of lost ascen- 
dency in the north. 

Turning from the north to the east frontiers of Persia^ 1 have 
already, in a chapter on the Seistan question, indicated my opinion 
8. Seistan the safeguarding of British, i.e. Afghan, interests 

railway spread of British, i.e. Indian, trade in that 

quarter can most effectively be achieved by the introduction of 
ji’ailways into this part of Pei'sia in connection with the English 
^nuitier railway in Beluchistan. The stations of Darwaza, Quetta, 
^^fla Abdallah, or Chaman, upon that railway are all possible points 
of departure whence an extension might be pushed either vid Nushki 
to the south of the Amran range, or, m a more northerly direction, 
to Seistan, from which point a connection is qbviously desirable with 
the important industrial and agricultural centres of Kerman and 
Yezd. The Indian Government is reported to be opposed to the 
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construction of the preliminary section of this railway, on the 
grounds that it would involve considerable expense, that fora time 
it might require to be guarded, that it would l)e open to flank 
attack from the north, and that there would be no immediate com- 
mercial return. The latter objection applies to every single railway, 
without exception, that might be devised or made in Persia. No 
railway would pay for three, or four, or five years. On the other 
hatt, the potential resources of Seistan and the uses of a new 
entrance for Indian and exit for IVrsiaii goods across tlie east 


border are so great that 1 believe such a railn>ad might in time 
become a profitable speculation. The other rjuestions appertain 
to the sphere of strategy, wliich 1 have toueheil upon in an earlier 
chapter, and which I will dismiss with the lemark that no strate- 
gical railway has ever been laid that has not had to pass tliruiigli 
the ordeal of these or c^ignate objections. 

Such a line would, undoubttHlly, before long 1 h» succeediMl 
by branches fiom tht» Indian Ocean or Persian (julf, the starting- 
points of which might b(^ Pusiii. (iwmiur, or (/hahbar ; or, 
Peramn** in deference to tlio oxistiiif? trmlc roiiti-H, Humlor AIiImw. 
line advftntftgos to Hi itisli trade of niu Ii an o))t«iiing up of 

south-east Persia, involving, as it wouhl, mon‘ intimaU^ comrnunica- 
tion with the central and north-east* proviiicijH, would lie as great 
as would the gain to Persia n-sultiiig from the new and more ex- 
peditious outlet for her expoils in opium, cotton, and dried fruits. 
The optimist who.so vision ranges ini o flic far future will contem- 
plate the extension of a railway syslom thus iiimigiiratefl through 
the heart of Persia, riil Isfahan, (o Sliushtt'r, and an 
junction with lines running north to 'I'.-heran and west to Haghdad. 
Such a prosiiect has great theon-tical attr-ictions, and its n-alisation 
would be the saving of I’ersia. Optimism, however, is a p an « 
whose growth the climate of Persia has, so far, giv» n none »n e 
most meagre encouragement, an.l I prefer not to project my gase 


into 80 nebulous a future. 

The project of uniting llushin* with 'leheran hy a d.r^ hne 

passing through Shini/- is one that I do riot conntrv 

realised, owing to the enormous difficulties of the country 

betwee-n Shiraz, and the sea. A series of ^ 

which, from their character and steepness may 
described as ladders, and which rise to a height 
shore the Persian Gulf, separate the two places, and conic only be 
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pierced or crossed by a railway at an expenditure out of all propor- 
tion to the probable return. The fact that Bushire, in spite of its 
scanty recommendations as a harbour, is the principal trading port 
on the south coast, has tempted people to suppose that it must be 
the necessary terminus of a Trans-Persian line and to ignore the 
physical obstacles of which I have spoken. The existence and pro- 
bable exploitation of a far easier and more advantageous avenue of 
entry a little further to the west will relegate the Bushire-Shiraz 
proposal to the limbo from which it ought never to have emerged. 
The objections that render impracticable this particular section of 
the trunk line from north to south do not, of course, apply to a 
line from Teheran to Isfahan, which is quite feasible, and may 
possibly be realised in the future. 

The easier and more commodious route, to which I have alluded, 
is, of course, thjit from the upper waters of the Karun river, through 
11. Mo- the big towns of the grain-producing provinces of West 
]Sir^rrT- the direction of the capital. There appears to 

Teheran be a Consensus of opinion that the railroad most likely to 
pay in l*ersia would be one starting from Shushter (or, perhaps, 
more probably from Mohammerah), and running northwards 
through the Lur country to Khorremabad and Burujird, whence, 
on the one hand, conpection would be easily established with Ker- 
manshah or Hamadan on the line from Baghdad to Teheran, and, 
on the other, vid Sultanabad with Kiim, and thence with the 
capital. The new southern port of Persia would be several 
hundred miles nearer to the capital, and even to Isfahan, than 
is Bushire, and would be separated from neither by any such 
impracticable barrier as the kotals of the Shiraz-Bushire caravan 
road. Furthermore, besides attracting to itself the export and 
import trade of the Persian Gulf, such a line would traverse one 
of the richest corn-growing regions of Persia, would serve large 
cities, and open up a new approach from the south and the sea to as 
far north as Azerbaijan. In other words, local would be super- 
added to foreign traffic ; and from their united proceeds a surplus 
ought in time to be struck out. Nor, as I have indicated in speaking 
of the road at present in course of construction along the same line, 
should the prospects of passenger traffic on such a railway be over- 
looked. In Persia, the principal streams of. human movement are 
those that circulate between the shrines and tombs of the famous 
dead. The access to no fewer than five such holy resorts would be 
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facilitated by aMohatnmerah railroad— viz., to Kum on the north, the 
final resting-place of the illnstrious Fatima, sister of Imam lleza of 
Meshed ; to the shrines of Kerlwla, Nejef (or Meshed AH), and 
Samara, all in close proximity to the Euphrates or Tigris, and the 
last depositories respectively of the hallowed dnst of Hiisein, Ali, 
and Imam Hasan Askeri ; and, not least, to Mecca itself, whither 
the devout Shiah who aspires to become a Haji must go onoo, at 
least, in his lifetime. When we consider the hundretls of thousands 
of persons of both sexes who yearly wend their laborious way over 
vast distances to these consecrated spots, and rememlier the extra- 
ordinary fondness for railway travel of the normal Asiatic, we may 
infer no mean return from the booking-offices of a lino which would 
accommodate so many pious inclinations. 

Continuing westwards, we complete our circuit of the entire 
Persian frontier when wo approach the ofb'n-snggestied lino of 
rails from Baghdad to Teheran. The distance wimld be 
500 miles, and the imiJortant t^owns of Kermanshah and 
Hamadan would be passed eii roufo. Already a gOMit deal of 
merchandise enters and loaves P.-rsia by Ibis route, and Europivins 
in Teheran, desirous of importing some object or article which they 
are specially reluctant to expose to the perils of the b,laU lietween 
Bushire and Shiraz, are in the hai»)it of sending it '>P f'ver to ‘ 
Baghdad, and transporting it thence to the capital. This line 
might be expected to do a considerable business, though it would 
be a costly one to construct, the ascent from the Ohaldiean plmns 
to the Persian plateau Inung very stc^p nnd difficult. But mu^er 
in goods nor in passenger traffic could it coiniieto with the line 
last sketched, nor would it tap the n-soun cs of so extensive a 
country, nor be so easily reachi*d from the s»-u. 

The mention of a Bagh.lml-Tehcran line suggests a concluding 
■reference to tlie schemes, of wl.ich less is now heard than ^onw 
t a the case, of a Euphrates Valley .a.lway, appri^hing 

UMier. Baghdad from the Meditemmcan and the 
JSr,. Or. perhaps, seeing that other mutes than of ^ 

Euphrates basfn have been sugj^stad and 
be^er to include all pmjects of a 

.•-u 

tntimr a link in the intervening connection. 
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The writings of the late Sir W. P. Andrew, of Commander 
Cameron, and others, and the evidence and report of the Select 
Euphrates Committee appointed by Parliament to examine the 
Valley question in 1872, have familiarised the public with the 
arguments in favour of a railway to India by the Euphrates or 
Tigris valleys, and with the possible lines of country that might 
be traversed. Starting on the Syrian seacoast, opposite Cyprus, 
either from Suedia (the ancient Seleucia) or Alexandretta (Iskan- 
derun), or Tyre, or Tripoli, or Euad Island (Aradus) — all of which 
maritime bases have been recommended by different experts— the 
railway would proceed in an easterly direction to the Euphrates, 
either on a northerly line via Aleppo, or on a southerly line via 
Palmyra. The Euphrates reached, the railway would either follow 
the right bank of that river to Busrah and ultimately to the port 
of Grane or Koweit on the Persian Gulf — a total distance of 
approximately 1,000 miles — or would cross the Euphrates, strike 
eastwards to the Tigris, and descend the latter river, so as to bring 
Baghdad within its scope — a bridge being again required af this 
spot — proceeding thence, as before, to Busrah or Koweit. Broadly 
speaking, these were the main proposals placed before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee and discussed in the volumes referred to. The 
minimum estimated cost, of such a railroad, if constructed as a light 
line upon a metre gauge, was 6,000, 000^. ; the maximum, if con- 
structed as a permanent highway upon the European 4 feet 8^ inch 
gauge, or the Indian 5 feet 6 inch gauge, varied from 8,500,000/. 
to 10,000,000/. At Busrah or at Koweit — more probably at the 
latter, because of its excellence as a harbour — shipping would again 
resorted to, and would be continued either to Kurrachi, or, as 
some proposed, to Cape Jask, whence a land line would conduct 
along the Mekran coast to Kurrachi. Such, in outline, was the 
scheme for supplying a shorter and alternative land route to India 
that recommended itself to so many authorities, was urged by such 
able advocates, and excited so much popular attention in the 
‘ Seventies.’ ^ 

In the very fact that neither the attention which it then 
excited nor the voluminous literature to which it gave birth have 
Objections almost complete extinction, might be 

to ike discovered an inferential argument against this scheme. 

^ Its superficial attractions, judiciously dressed up in a> 
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confess to having felt, without having ever succumbed to, the 
fascination. Closer study, however, and, still more, a visit at 
different times to both sides of the country concerned — viz. to Syria 
and to Mesopotamia — have convinced me both that the project is 
unsound, and that it does not, for the present at any rate, lie 
within the domain of practical politics. Without recapitulating 
the pro8 and cons of the question, I will briefly mai slial the argu- 
ments that have led me to that conclusion . 

•The grounds upon which such a railway sliould he advocated, 
and by which the policy of constructing it must, in tlie last resort, 
Physical ^ determined, are fourfold — physical, political, military, 
and economic. I believe that in each of these respects 
the scheme of a ICuphrates Valley railway, if tried, will Ix) found 
wanting. The physical obstacles consist in the character of the 
country and in the climate. Dismissing the preliniinary difllculty 
that would be encountered in piercing tln^ Syrian coast range as 
one tliat engineers might reasonably bo expected to overcome, 
there remains the fact that, u[K)n the mf)re northerly of the lines 
suggested, there are no jilaces of the faintt^st importance before 
reaching Baghdad except Antioch and Aleppo, and tliat the railway, 
for the most part, would pass over hare and uncultivated plains, 
whilst upon the more southerly Or Palmyrene* route it would * 

‘ traverse what cannot be otherwist* described than as a waterless 
desert. The temperature on these samly wastes is exc<*SKively ^ 
torrid and trying during the suminer months, and f (h^cline to 
believe that during half the year any general in the world would 
consent to pack his soldiers into third-class carriages for (xjii- 
veyance across these terrible thousand miles, al. least if he anti- 
cipated using them in any other capacity than as hospital in- 
mates at the end. Still less would hi^ do so if, as cont-enipIaO'd 
by an extension of the scheme, to which I shall presently refer, 
this section of a thousand miles were only tlie forerunner to another 
and longer continuation, through a tract of <3oiiniry even less 
prepossessing. 

I have been astonished in wading through the literature on the 
subject to note the almost absolute iiimnirnity with which the wishes 
or attitude of Turkey in the rnatU*r have b»en ignored. 
Political country traversed is from end to end under Turkish 

dominion ; not a rail could lx* laid, or a bridge constructed, or a 
ticket taken, or a dividend paid— or, as is more likely, not paid 
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< — without Turkish consent. And yet the line suggested is one that 
does not profess for one moment to consult Turkish interests or 
views ; it neither opens up her resources nor connects her populous 
centres ; it does not save her from Russian aggression on the north 
nor add to her own defensive strength in the south ; it has, in 
fact, been discussed and decided solely in its bearing upon British 
interests and upon the safety of the Indian Empire. But are we 
entitled to assume that Turkey is so very warmly interested in 
either ? My own experience of the Turkish Government in Asia 
is that no axiom is dearer to its heart than that charity not only 
begins but stays at home; and that, if there is a people or 
a government at whose expense the Ottoman officials love to 
assert their independence in a vexatious spirit, it is the British. 
Before, therefore, we calmly discuss the question of making a 
thousand-mile railway in our own interests through Turkish terri- 
tory, would it not be as well to ascertain what the Porte thinks 
on the matter ? I have very little doubt myself as to what would 
be the nature of the reply. 

Considering that the project is advocated almost solely on 
military grounds, it should at least be invulnerable in those 
respects. I doubt exceedingly whether this could be 
MUitary ^ Euphrates Valley railway. Not only, in the 

impetuous desire to take a bee-line to India, without considering 
the intervening country, does it, as I have pointed out, ignore the 
true strategical line for the defence of Asia Minor, which lies 
greatly to the north (within the radius of Urfa, Diarbekr, Mardin, 
and Mosul) ; but, laid as it would be across a lengthy and utterly 
unprotected stretch of country, this railway would be peculiarly 
exposed to attack, and would consequently provide a most unsafe 
line of communication in time of war. 


But strongej^ofjldl are the fiscal and commercial objections. 
1 do not see^Mgndi a line, running through such a region, 
cq|i||BpB|ily be expected to pay ; and I should indeed 
in^ff ,^e responsibility of advising any 
vernmcanllHMdle ii||PlBikeven a limited guarantee. I fail 
see h<^^^^^uld.j|HSi KM reasons : (1) because of the 
imieiidons initial the line would not pass 

tough either anjHp^H^ or a mining district, and local 
kffic would be praoRwy nil ; (3) because through traffic, either 


GovernmiflHFid^^ ; 
to see hfiSS^'^^^coul^ 
tremendous initial Jh 
thiough either an9^ 
traffic would be pram 


"*01 passengers or pf merchandise, would be small — far smaller 
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than has ever been anticipated ; and the receipts at the two ocean 
termini would not avail to compensate for the utter lack of 
intervening receipts. I liazard the statement that the returns 
from merchandise would be small, because I do not see how it 
could pay any trader to incur the heavy additional expense of 
railroad carriage, as well tus the risks and delays of one, and 
possibly of two, transhipments en routi», in order to save four or, at 
the most six, days in the voyage from England to India; and 
that the returns from passenger traffic would he equally insignifi* 
cimt, because I know that travellers to and from India, whether 
soldiers, or civilians, or ladies, or infants, want much air and 
physical stimulus as they can get, and wouhl hy no means consent 
to be cooped up for days in stilling railway carriages, exjwsed to 
the dust, and heat, and fatigue of a long journey over such a 
country. If 1 were a shareholder in thi' l\ and.O. ( ompany, I 
would not, except for the [wssible loss of the mails, be in the least 
alarmed at the competition of such a railway. 

These are the principal objections wliich appear to me to 
disqualify and condemn the scheme of a Euphmtes Valley railway 
to India. Since the construction of the Suez CJanal, the 
Humraary alternative r^mte, has to a great extent 

ceased to exist. Without desiring fo embark upon larger political 
theses, I would venture to say that, in ker^ping a firm hold u^n 
Egypt, and a safe waUdi upon the Suez ( jirial, mid in <|inckeniiig 
and cheapening the maritime service Is^tween England and India, 
are to be found far preferable methods for enHuniig rapidity 
of communication between the two parls of the empire m time of 


I have hitherto discussed the EuplimteK X^ilh^y rai way m it-H 
Syrian and Mesopotamian sections, teiiniriating on the threshoW ot 
^ the I^ersian dulf. I must not omit, however, t.) notice 

that schemes have been projected for continuing the line 
ruiirpaa . p,p the entire distance to Kurnichi. 

Qjje of th<*se schemes contemplated the constru^Joo of a 
line along the northern or Persian shore of 
Mobammfrah, rul Bushire, Lingiib, B.ind«r AW^, '’“J* 
Kwadar, to Kurrachi. Such a plan to me to ^ 

even the most elementary re< 3 ommen.lHtion*, and to fail far mw 
conspicuously if subjecte*! to the fourfold test that I ^ 

viously applied, than even the Kuphrates Valley scheme. It would 
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be costly, absolutely unremunerative, useless to Persia, and perilous 
to health. 

There are, however, two other lines of Persian extension, which 
have been discussed or recommended by the eminent authority 
ShuBhter- of Sir F, Goldsmid,* and which are, therefore, deserving 
Bunder- careful consideration. In either case, starting from 
Abbas Baghdad, in connection with a Euphrates or Tigris Valley 
railway, the line recommended would pass in an easterly direction 
through Persian territory, avoiding the Gulf, by Shushter and Ram 
Hormuz, or possibly by Hawizeh, and Ahwaz, to Behbehan, 
whence an existing caravan route would be followed to Shiraz. 
From Shiraz two lines of communication are available to the sea ; 
a northerly line by Fasa, Darab, and Forg,* or a more southerly 
line by Lar, both debouching upon Bunder Abbas. Thence 
the railroad would be continued along the Mekran coast to 
Kurrachi. 

Of this scheme I will merely say that it would meet with 
physical diflSculties by no means easily or cheaply overcome, that 
True line predicates the long Mekran coast continuation, for 
of Central which I have no liking, and that it appears to me to 
communi- forsake the true line of Trans-Persian railway communica- 
tion, which . I should be inclined to place a good deal 
more to the north. If ever a railroad is built in a transverse direc- 
tion across the breadth of Persia, it will surely not be by so 
southerly or unremunerative a line that it will be conducted. The 
true line would seem rather to be one that shall unite the great 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial centres of Persia, 
and that shall be constructed with reference to Persian as well as 
to British requirements. Such a line is more likely to be found 
along the track Baghdad, Kermanshah, Burujird, Isfahan, Yezd, 
Kerman, which I believe to be the ultimate route of through 
communication by rail, in the far distant days when such a de- 
velopment becomes possible. What I have elsewhere said with 
reference to a Seistan railway will show how this scheme might 
connect with the Indian railways, and how it would possess the 

* a Lecture entitled Oh Communications with British India under Possible 
OmtinftmeieSt read before the R, U. S. I. on June 14, 1878 ; and a paper on A 
MmUwaiff through Southern Persia, >ead at the British Association in September 
1890, and printed in the Scottish Geographical Magazine for December, 1890. 

* Explored by Mr. J. R. Preece in 1885. Vide Supplementary Proceedings of 
the R. e, vol. i. 1886, Part 111. 
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further advantage, if ever constructed and brought into com- 
munication with Europe, of depositing the liritish soldier, not 
merely at Kurrachi, but on the Afghan frontier itst'lf, and at the 
probable theatre of war. 

Should such a lino over be, realised, and should it Ih» connected 
with the Mediterranean, and thereby with Europe, the junction 
is more likely to be effected by correspondence with rail- 
roads already in existence in Asia Minor, than by the 
railway construction of a separate ilebouchure and port in the 


Syrian recess of the Levant . 'I'here are, ut the present moment, 
three separate railway systems in Asia Minor. The first conducts 
from Scutari, opposite Constantinophs to Isinidt, fifty-six miles, 
and is now being continued to Angora in the heart of Asia Minor. 
The second runs from Smyrna to Oinair, 2:J0 miles in the interior. 
The third is a short lino of forty miles in length, connecting the 
port of Mersina. near Tarsus in (’ilicin, with Adana. 'J'he en- 
gineering difliculties of railroads in so mountainous n coiintiy as 
Asia Minor are great, the imiiodiments arising from the vicejj of 
Ottoman administration are many, and the commercial returns an*, 
in any case, for some time likely to Is* small. Ihit it is couei'ivoble 
that in the future the first two of these lines may Is* joined, or 


that the fiist of them may be protracle#! to a point at whicb it 
would ultimately coniiect with the Trans-rersian liiu* which 1 have 
sketched. In such a case, the long-tnlked-of overland rouh* to 
India might Is* supplied by the Orii-iital Express running from 
Calais to Constantinople, in wmjiinction with the Asia .Minor rail- 
ways, continuing from the other siile of tlx* Uosphoriis. In the 

far^ff future a supplementary connection with th.* .Mi'ditorraiiean 

might be supplied by a Syrian lim*. Hut the whoh* <.f the«> pro- 
jects appertain to a distance so remote that I shall not live to see 
them realised, if realisation ever comes, and that prophecy approxi- 
mates with suspicious closeness to ainjeoturt*. 

1 have heard sugg<*8ted another alterniiliv.* overland route to 
India in the shape <.f a railroml from J*ort Kuid, at the tnoiith of 
’ the Suez Canal, across (he heart of Arabia, to some {Kunt 
aSES; on the I'ersian (telf. Such a scheme apiiem-s to me to 
suffer from all the diHail vantages of the huphratew Valley 
route in an exaggerated degree without any of the 
compensations, 'fhe childm, of Israel wandered for forty yews 
in a^ion of the intervening wilderness; but I should be sorry 
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to assign sd modest a term to the sorrows of those who might 
embark upon so desperate an undertaking. 

I have discussed the various suggestions for Indo-Mediterranean 
railways in this chapter, because in every scheme that has been or 
can be put forward, Persia, by its geographical position, 
plays a prominent part, and because the future of Persian 
railways is consequently endowed with a more than local import- 
ance, Not only is this the case, but, behindhand as Persia now 
is, it is conceivable that an impulse or a direction may be im- 
parted to future developments by her initiative ; and it is, there- 
fore, in the highest degree desirable to frame an opinion about 
railroad policy in that country with a view to all contingent 
relations. In my circuit of the Persian borders I have indicated 
in outline the more feasible of the many schemes that have so far 
emanated from the brains of those who wish well to Iran, either 
for her sake, or, as is more frequently the case, for their own. 
The backward and ill-developed condition of the country, the 
absence of security in certain parts, the opposition of Russia, and, 
above all, the want of patriotism or enterprise on the part of the 
Persian Government, are obstacles with which even the most 
promising of these projects will have to contend. They may re- 
tard the commencement, of operations, they may defer financial 
profit to a late period. Nevertheless, railways in Persia, if a 
questionable metaphor may be permitted, are in the air. From 
the Cabinets of statesmen it is but a short step to the desk of the 
contractor and the workshop of the engineer. That a country 
aifecting a high civilisation can permanently resist civilisation’s 
choicest agency and most powerful means of influence is out of 
the question.^ When even China has already constructed a short 
railway, and contemplates a grand 'trunk line several hundred 
miles in length, the kingdom of a soveiieign who has three times 
overrun Europe by rail can hardly linger behind. It will be as 
impossible for Persia to pursue a policy of exclusion in this respect 
as it is in another sphere of action for Japan to remain faithful to 

> A more material impulse majbe communicated by the high price of grain in 
the big cities, and elsewhere by the waste of crops, both aris^g from the lament* 
abl4 dearth of transport. At Damghan barley was recently selling at 8 kram per 
AAorvor, while in Teheran tbescurrent price is 50 ktwM, Meanwhile at Knm and 
Kasvin the price is 20 and 24 kratUt but there are no means of transporting it. In 
1890 it was actually found profitable to export com from Sultanabad hj camel to- 
Baghdad, and thence to London. 
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a religion in which she has long since ceased to believe, and whioh . 
is incompatible with her moral and intellectual aspirations. In 
the long run caravans are doomed in the one country just as * 
Buddhism is in the other. And perhaps not in this century, 
but certainly before the next has run its course, this land of a 
single miniature line of rails will fill its due quota of pages in the 
* Bradshaw ’ of the world. 
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